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Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth, ) 

Boston,  October  18th,  1867.     j 

Hon.  Oliver  Warner,  Secretary  of  Slate,  Boston. 

Sib: — I  have  the  honor  to  inclose,  for  the  information  of  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature,  the  Twentieth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Corporation  and  Trustees  of  this  institu- 
tion. 

Very  respectfully, 

EDWARD  JARVIS, 

Superintendent  pro  tern. 
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Massachusetts  School  far  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth, ) 

Boston,  October  18th,  1867.     ) 

Hon.  Oliver  Warner,  Secretary  of  Slate,  Boston. 

Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  inclose,  for  the  information  of  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature,  the  Twentieth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Corporation  and  Trustees  of  this  institu- 
tion. 

Very  respectfully, 

EDWARD  JARVIS, 

Superintendent  pro  tern. 


SCHOOL  FOR  IDIOTS.  -    [Oct. 


TRUSTEES'    REPORT 


To  the  Corporation. 

The  Trustees  respectfully  submit  the  Twentieth  Annual 
Report  of  the  School  for  Idiots.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  their 
long-tried  and  faithful  Superintendent,  on  account  of  failing 
health,  sailed  in  March  for  Europe  for  an  absence  of  several 
months.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  he  has  regained  his  vigor 
and  has  spent  a  useful  season  in  the  work  of  humanity,  investi- 
gating European  institutions  for  idiots  and  other  feeble  children. 

We  learn  with  pleasure  that  he  is  now  to  return  to  his 
home  and  accustomed  position  as  Superintendent  of  this  school, 
where  we  trust  he  will  have  another  period  of  usefulness. 

Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  who  has  always  filled  the  place  of  Dr. 
Howe  in  his  absence,  has  superintended  the  school  seven  months. 
The  school  has  been  full,  and  more  than  the  number  required 
by  th§  law  have  been  on  the  beneficiary  list,  and  there  are  now, 
as  there  ever  has  been,  a  large  number  of  applicants  for  places 
who  cannot  be  admitted,  because  there  is  neither  room  nor 
means  of  supporting  them. 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  BUILDING. 

The  crowded  house  and  the  want  of  an  infirmary  or  separate 
place  for  the  sick,  has  been  severely  felt,  especially  in  periods 
of  epidemics,  which  have  several  times  visited  the  institution.' 

It  was  at  first  supposed  that  sufficient  room  for  this  purpose 
could  be  obtained  by  raising  the  rear  building  eleven  feet  and 
adding* another  story ;  and  that  this  could  be  done  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  seven  thousand  dollars.  At  the  request  of  the  Trus- 
tees, the  legislature  granted  the  sum  of  seven  thousand  dollars 
for  this  purpose.  A  building  committee  from  this  Board  was 
appointed  to  plan  and  superintend  the  work. 
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By  instruction  of  the  committee,  the  Superintendent  visited 
the  institutions  for  the  idiots  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  Media, 
Pennsylvania,  to  obtain  the  best  plan  for  the  improvement  here. 
At  both  of  those  places  he  found  many  accommodations,  facili- 
ties and  advantages  which  were  not  in  this  institution,  and 
which  were  very  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  children,  the  teachers  and  the  family,  and  for  the  best 
working  of  the  whole  establishment,  and  for  effecting  its 
purposes  with  the  least  labor  and  largest  success. 

On  a  more  careful  survey  of  the  present  building  and  consid- 
eration of  the  wants  of  the  school,  the  committee  found  that 
more  could  be  done  profitably  for  the  school  than  was  origin- 
ally proposed.  The  first  plan  would  only  give  one  new  school- 
room and  the  infirmary.  But  it  was  manifest  that  more  rooms 
were  wanted  for  other  purposes,  and  that  the  increasing  school 
would  very  shortly  require  still  farther  enlargement ;  and  on 
consultation  with  the  architect  and  builders,  they  ascertained 
that  it  would  be  better  economy  for  the  institution  and  the 
State  to  make  all  the  improvements  within  one  plan  and  under 
one  contract.  These  would  cost  at  least  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  perhaps  more.  The  Board  then  determined  to  sus- 
pend all  action  in  this  matter,  to  leave  the  seven  thousand 
dollars  untouched  in  the  State  treasury,  and  ask  the  legislature 
for  a  further  grant  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  proposed  plan  in 
another  year.*  They  would  therefore  recommend  that  the 
legislature  be  asked  to  grant  eight  thousand  dollars  in  addition 
to  the  appropriation  of  last  year  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
building.  They  would  also  recommend  that  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  be  asked  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  coming  year. 

LEWIS  ALLEN,  JOHN  FLINT, 

JOSIAH  BARTLETT,  EDWARD  JARVIS, 

FRANCIS  W.  BIRD,  ROBERT  B.  STORER, 

JAMES  B.  CONGDON,  EMORY  WASHBURN, 

HENRY  G.  DENNY,  STEPHEN  M.  WELD, 
SAMUEL  ELIOT,  Trustees. 

Bostox,  October  3, 1807. 

♦  The  report  of  the  building  committee,  setting  forth  the  plana  of  the  pro- 
posed improrement  and  the  reasons  for  delay,  is  appended  to  this  Report. 
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Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth, ) 
-   '  Boston,  October  18th,  1867.     ) 

Hon.  Oliveb  Warner,  Secretary  of  State,  Boston. 

Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  inclose,  for  the  information  of  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature,  the  Twentieth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Corporation  and  Trustees  of  this  institu- 
tion. 

Very  respectfully, 

EDWARD  JARVIS, 

Superintendent  pro  tern. 
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Massachusetts  School  far  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  > 
-   '  Boston,  October  18th,  1867.     ) 

Hon.  Oliver  Warner,  Secretary  of  Slate,  Boston. 

Sib: — I  have  the  honor  to  inclose,  for  the  information  of  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature,  the  Twentieth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Corporation  and  Trustees  of  this  institu- 
tion. 

* 

Very  respectfully, 

EDWARD  JARVIS, 

Superintendent  pro  tern. 
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TRUSTEES'    REPORT. 


To  the  Corporation. 

The  Trustees  respectfully  submit  the  Twentieth  Annual 
Report  of  the  School  for  Idiots.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  their 
long-tried  and  faithful  Superintendent,  on  account  of  failing 
health,  sailed  in  March  for  Europe  for  an  absence  of  several 
months.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  he  has  regained  his  vigor 
and  has  spent  a  useful  season  in  the  work  of  humanity,  investi- 
gating European  institutions  for  idiots  and  other  feeble  children. 

We  learn  with  pleasure  that  he  is  now  to  return  to  his 
home  and  accustomed  position  as  Superintendent  of  this  school, 
where  we  trust  he  will  have  another  period  of  usefulness. 

Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  who  has  always  filled  the  place  of  Dr. 
Howe  in  his  absence,  has  superintended  the  school  seven  months. 
The  school  has  been  full,  and  more  than  the  number  required 
.  by  th§  law  have  been  on  the  beneficiary  list,  and  there  are  now, 
as  there  ever  has  been,  a  large  number  of  applicants  for  places 
who  cannot  be  admitted,  because  there  is  neither  room  nor 
means  of  supporting  them. 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  BUILDING. 

The  crowded  house  and  the  want  of  an  infirmary  or  separate 
place  for  the  sick,  has  been  severely  felt,  especially  in  periods 
of  epidemics,  which  have  several  times  visited  the  institution.* 

It  was  at  first  supposed  that  sufficient  room  for  this  purpose 
could  be  obtained  by  raising  the  rear  building  eleven  feet  and 
adding*  another  story ;  and  that  this  could  be  done  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  seven  thousand  dollars.  At  the  request  of  the  Trus- 
tees, the  legislature  granted  the  sum  of  seven  thousand  dollars 
for  this  purpose.  A  building  committee  from  this  Board  was 
appointed  to  plan  and  superintend  the  work. 
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By  instruction  of  the  committee,  the  Superintendent  visited 
the  institutions  for  the  idiots  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  Media, 
Pennsylvania,  to  obtain  the  best  plan  for  the  improvement  here. 
At  both  of  those  places  he  found  many  accommodations,  facili- 
ties and  advantages  which  were  not  in  this  institution,  and 
which  were  very  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  children,  the  teachers  and  the  family,  and  for  the  best 
working  of  the  wholo  establishment,  and  for  effecting  its 
purposes  with  the  least  labor  and  largest  success. 

On  a  more  careful  survey  of  the  present  building  and  consid- 
eration of  the  wants  of  the  school,  the  committee  found  that 
more  could  be  done  profitably  for  the  school  than  was  origin- 
ally proposed.  The  first  plan  would  only  give  one  new  school- 
room and  the  infirmary.  But  it  was  manifest  that  more  rooms 
were  wanted  for  other  purposes,  and  that  the  increasing  school 
would  very  shortly  require  still  farther  enlargement ;  and  on 
consultation  with  the  architect  and  builders,  they  ascertained 
that  it  would  be  better  economy  for  the  institution  and  the 
State  to  make  all  the  improvements  within  one  plan  and  under  . 
one  contract.  These  would  cost  at  least  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  perhaps  more.  The  Board  then  determined  to  sus- 
pend all  action  in  this  matter,  to  leave  the  seven  thousand 
dollars  untouched  in  the  State  treasury,  and  ask  the  legislature 
for  a  further  grant  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  proposed  plan  in 
another  year.*  They  would  therefore  recommend  that  the 
legislature  be  asked  to  grant  eight  thousand  dollars  in  addition 
to  the  appropriation  of  last  year  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
building.  They  would  also  recommend  that  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  be  asked  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  coming  year. 

LEWIS  ALLEN,  JOHN  FLINT, 

JOSIAH  BARTLETT,  EDWARD  JARVIS, 

FRANCIS  W.  BIRD,  ROBERT  B.  STORER, 

JAMES  B.  CONGDON,  EMORY  WASHBURN, 

HENRY  G.  DENNY,  STEPHEN  M.  WELD, 
SAMUEL  ELIOT,  Trustees. 

Bostox,  October  3, 1867. 

♦  The  report  of  the  building  committee,  setting  forth  the  plans  of  the  pro- 
posed improvement  and  the  reasons  for  delay,  is  appended  to  this  Report. 
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Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  \ 

Boston,  October  1, 1867.     ) 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and 

Feeble-Minded  Youth. 


Gentlemen  : — This  institution  during  the  past  year  has  done 
its  usual  work  and  enjoyed  its  usual  prosperity.  It  has,  at  all 
times,  been  full  of  pupils  and  has  boarded  and  trained  all  the 
State  beneficiaries  that  the  law  required,  and  also  a  number  of 
private  pupils. 

There  were  belonging  to  the  school  October  1, 1866,  seventy ; 
received  during  the  year,  fourteen  ;  total  during  the  year, 
eighty-four  ;  discharged  during  the  year,  sixteen ;  now  on  the 
rolls  of  the  school,  sixty-eight. 

The  school  is  open  to  the  beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts  and 
to  all  others  of  this  and  of  every  State  and  country  who  will  pay 
the  cost.  Since  the  school  was  opened,  under  the  corporation, 
in  1851,  applications  have  been  made  for  the  admission  of 
pupils,  from 


Suffolk  County, 
Essex  County,  . 
Middlesex  County, 
Norfolk  County, 
Worcester  County, 
Plymouth  County, 
Bristol  County, 
Berkshire  County, 
Franklin  County, 
Hampshire  County, 
Hampden  County, 
Barnstable  County, 
Nantucket  County, 
Dukes  County,  . 


Massachusetts,  . 

Maine, 

New  Hampshire, 

Vermont,  . 


86 

Connecticut, 

3 

55 

Rhode  Island,    . 

14 

70 

New  York, 

3 

29 
35 
18 
11 
13 
8 
8 

New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,    . 
District  of  Columbia, 
Virginia,    . 
South  Carolina, 
Florida,     • 
Wisconsin, 

2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

8 

Indiana,     . 

1 

3 

Illinois,     . 

2 

1 
1 

Kentucky, 

• 

Total  other  Stales, 

1 

61 

845 

X 

British  Provinces, 

5 

12 
13 

South  America, 
Residence  not  stated, . 

1 

17 

3 

Total  applications, 

429 

1867.] 
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Of  these  429  applications,  363  have  been  admitted ;  of  these 
admissions,  there  were, — 


In  1851-2, 

*62 

la  1860-61,      . 

15 

1852-3, 

15 

1861-2, 

22 

1853-4, 

13 

1862-3, 

27 

1854-5, 

18 

1863-4, 

13 

1855-6, 

8 

1864-5, 

22 

1856-7, 

38 

1865-6, 

22 

1857-8, 

25 

1866-7, 

13 

1858-9, 

24 

1859^60, 

26 

363 

Average  number  of  pupils  be 

(longing  to  the  school  were, — 

1859-60,   .        .        .        56H 

1863-4,      .        .        .         64/g 

1860-61,    .        .        .        68H 

1864-5,      .        .        .         67^ 

1861-2,      .        .        .        61  & 

1865-6,      .        .        .         62H 

1862-5,      . 

• 

• 

65« 

1866-7,      . 

63^ 

RESIDENCE    OF    PUPILS — EFFECT    OF    DISTANCE    ON    THE    USE    OF 

THE   SCHOOL. 

The  school  has  been  in  operation  nineteen  years,  from  the 
autumn  of  1848.  During  this  period  its  charities  and  its 
advantages  have  been  offered  equally  to  the  people  of  all  parts 
of  the  Commonwealth.  All  have  been  invited  with  equal  free* 
dom  to  send  their  feeble  children  to  enjoy  them.  Yet  these 
opportunities  have  been  accepted  in  different  proportions  by  the 
people.  Three  hundred  and  forty-five  idiotic  and  feeble-minded 
children  and  youth  have  been  offered  for  admission  from  Massa- 
chusetts. It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  that  these 
are  in  very  different  proportions  from  the  various  part  of  the 
State. 


Summary  of  an- 
nual population 
through  19  years. 


Fuplls  of- 
fered. 


Population  to  one 
pupil  annually 
offered. 


Boston, 

Essex,  Middlesex,  Norfolk  and  Chelsea, 
Worcester,  Bristol  and  Plymouth, 
Berkshire.  Franklin,  Hampden,  Hamp- 
shire, Dukes  and  Nantucket, . 


3,238,089 
9,176,579 
5,849,330 

4,289,358 


81 

160 

64 

40 


39,976 
57,353 
91,395 

107,233 


*  TbeM  Included  those  who  were  In  the  experimental  eehool,  transferred  to  this,  in  1851. 
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This  shows  that  in  a  definite  number  of  people  in  each  of 
these  several  districts,  as  often  as  Boston  sent  one  hundred 
children  to  this  school,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Norfolk  and  Chelsea, 
sent  seventy ;  Worcester,  Bristol  and  Plymouth,  forty-three  ; 
and  the  seven  remotest  counties  sent  thirty-seven. 

Here  is  another  proof  of  the  principle  already  Remonstrated 
by  the  experience  of  the  lunatic  hospitals  and  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  that  the  people  take  advantage  of  the  privileges 
offered  by  these  establishments  in  proportion  to  their  nearness 
to  them.* 

AGE. 

The  conditions  of  the  school  offer  its  privileges  to  children 
under  16.  This  is  fixed  as  the  highest  age  for  the  admission  of 
beneficiaries.  The  best  age  is  six  to  twelve,  yet  this  rule  has 
not  been  rigidly  adhered  to,  especially  for  private  pupils,  who 
are  often  older  than  16  when  they  come. 

Ages  of  Pupils  admitted  during  Nineteen  Years. 


AQB. 

Number 

Agb. 

Number. 

Aob. 

Number. 

2,      . 

8,      . 

4,  • 

5,  . 

6, 
7, 
8,      . 

1 

2 
8 

15 
21 
34 
42 

10,  . 
11,.        . 

12,  .        . 

13,  . 
14,.        , 

15,  . 

16,  . 
17,.        . 

38 
84 
36 
25 
27 
22 
20 
8 

18,  . 

19,  . 

20,  . 

21,  . 

22,  . 

25,  . 

26,  . 
Not  statec 

>,   '> 

5 
5 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 
15 

363 

VARIABLE  NUMBERS  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 

With  such  feeble  children,  connected  with  families,  many  of 
whom  are  very  poor,  and  nearly  all  straitened  in  their  circum- 

*  It  is  worth  while  to  note -here  how  this  law  of  distance  prevails,  and  its  results  in  the 
experience  of  onr  public  institutions,  that  are  open  equally  to  the  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  State.  The  following  table  shows  the  ratio  in  these  institutions  from  the  districts 
numbered  in  order  of  their  nearness. 


School  for  Idiots,   . 
Institution  for  the  Blind,       . 
Worcester  Hospital,  1833  to  1854, 


100 
100 
100 


70 
62 
61 


48 
67 
49 


87 
41 
44 
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stances  and  often  uncertain  in  their  plans  and  ineffective  in 
their  accomplishments,  our  household  necessarily  varies  in  its 
elementary  parts. 

The  pupils  are  often  sick  and  are  taken  home  for  short 
periods.  Some  are  able  to  assist  temporarily  in  the  work  of 
home  aud  are  taken  away  for  that  purpose.  Some  parents, 
seeing  the  improved  habit  and  manner,  the  quiet  and  controlled 
deportment  of  their  children  here,  think  they  will  try  them  in 
their  houses,  or  wish  them  for  a  visit  at  least,  which  however 
is  very  apt  to  be  protracted  longer  than  first  proposed. 

VACATIONS. 

There  is  one  vacation  a  year.  This  is  for  the  good  of  the 
teachers  and  the  managers.  The  work  of  the  house  and  school 
and  the  ceaseless  strain  on  their  nervous  system  become  very 
exhaustive,  and  they  crave  a  rest  to  recruit  and  fit  them  for  a 
renewed  work.  It  is  better  for  the  children  also,  that  they  be 
not  permanently  or  continuously  separated  from  their  families, 
their  parents  and  their  more  favored  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
receive  their  whole  development  among  strangers.  However 
kind  and  tender,  however  discreet  and  sympathizing  their 
teachers  and  attendants  may  be,  they  cannot  give  all  that  the 
child's  heart  longs  for,  the  father's  and  mother's  love,  the 
sweet  endearments  of  home  that  have  been  lavished  on  him 
from  his  earliest  consciousness. 

Although  most  of  these  children  are  from  the  families  of  the 
poor,  and  some  have  lived  in  comfortless  houses  with  many  pri- 
vations ;  still  it  is  and  has  been  the  home  of  their  affections  and 
their  hearts  are  bound  to  it  by  the  tenders t  associations.  And 
though  they  find  here  all  the  physical  and  moral  qualities  of 
▼hat  a  home  should  be,  in  better  and  more  desirable  condition, 
and  enjoy  influences  much  more  favorable  for  their  health  and 
strength  of  body  and  mind  and  morals,  yet  we  would  not  cut 
them  off  from  the  natural  and  endearing  associations  with  their 
kindred. 

INTERCOURSE  OF  THE  PUPILS  WITH  THEIR  FAMILIES. 

Nor  is  it  well  for  the  parents  to  cut  off  entirely  their 

connection  with   their  child.    However   feeble   may   be   his 
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mental  and  moral  endowments,  however  limited  his  intelli- 
gence and  small  his  power  to  manage  himself,  however  trouble- 
some may  be  the  care  of  him,  or  offensive  his  habits  and  bur- 
densome his  presence,  still  he  is  their  child,  the  child  of  their 
affections  as  well  as  of  their  bodies  ;  and  the  natural  yearnings 
of  their  hearts  and  their  active  sympathies  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  grow  cold  in  perpetual  separation,  but  should  be  kept 
warm  by  occasional  intercourse,  and  their  feelings  of  respon- 
sibility for  him  should  not  be  permitted  to  die  or  even  languish 
by  being  permanently  relieved  of  his  care. 

For  the  good  of  the  parents  as  well  as  of  the  children,  vaca- 
tions have  been  established  and  the  pupils  have  been  sent  home 
once  a  year  for  a  few  weeks.  By  this  means,  the  families  and 
friends  have  opportunity  to  see  their  progress  and  improvement 
and  are  generally  more  interested  in  the  school  and  more  wil- 
ling to  co-operate  in  the  plans  adopted  for  the  education  of 
their  otherwise  almost  hopeless  children. 

But  the  vacation  which  generally  is  productive  of  good  is  not 
without  its  evils.  Most  families  manifest  great  affection  for 
these  feeble  children  ;  many  have  it  in  excess.  The  weakness 
of  the  little  one  seems  to  find  a  compensation  in  the  strength 
of  the  mother's  love,  in  the  increase  of  her  devotion  to  his  com- 
fort and  of  her  anxious  endeavors  to  provide  for  and  watch 
over  him.  The  very  inability  of  the  child  to  respond  to  the 
mother's  sympathy,  to  return  love  for  love,  to  co-operate  with 
mind  and  hand  in  her  purposes,  or  in  any  way  gratify  the 
natural  pride  of  the  parent  in  her  offspring,  seems  to  bind  her 
more  closely  to  him.  In  some,  this  parental  regard  for  the 
feeble-minded  children  results  in  undue  indulgence,  in  readi- 
ness to  gratify  their  wants  of  every  character,  to  feed  and 
pamper  their  appetites  and  to  yield  to  their  caprices.  The 
mother  finds  little  heart  to  resist  their  wishes,  which  are  mani- 
fested  in  importunate  intreaties,  that  increase  to  demands  for 
gratification.  Hence,  the  appetites  and  propensities  and  the 
elements  of  the  animal  nature  are  cultivated  in  an  undue 
degree,  and  sometimes  enormously,  and  then  the  child  becomes 
inordinately  sensual,  wilful  and  selfish.  Herein  is  the  first 
difficulty  in  the  management  and  training  of  most  of  the  new 
pupils.     They  bring  passions  that  need  to  bo  checked,  aud 
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Massachusetts  School  far  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth, ) 
-   '  Boston,  October  18th,  1867.     J 

Hon.  Oliver  Warner,  Secretary  of  Slate,  Boston. 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  inclose,  for  the  information  of  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature,  the  Twentieth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Corporation  and  Trustees  of  this  institu- 
tion. 

Very  respectfully, 

EDWARD  JARVIS, 

Superintendent  pro  tern. 
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TRUSTEES'    REPORT. 


To  the  Corporation. 

The  Trustees  respectfully  submit  the  Twentieth  Annual 
Report  of  the  School  for  Idiots.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  their 
long-tried  and  faithful  Superintendent,  on  account  of  failing 
health,  sailed  in  March  for  Europe  for  an  absence  of  several 
months.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  he  has  regained  his  vigor 
and  has  spent  a  useful  season  in  the  work  of  humanity,  investi- 
gating European  institutions  for  idiots  and  other  feeble  children. 

We  learn  with  pleasure  that  he  is  now  to  return  to  his 
home  and  accustomed  position  as  Superintendent  of  this  school, 
where  we  trust  he  will  have  another  period  of  usefulness. 

Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  who  has  always  filled  the  place  of  Dr. 
Howe  in  his  absence,  has  superintended  the  school  seven  months. 
The  school  has  been  full,  and  more  than  the  number  required 
,  by  th§  law  have  been  on  the  beneficiary  list,  and  there  are  now, 
as  there  ever  has  been,  a  large  number  of  applicants  for  places 
who  cannot  be  admitted,  because  there  is  neither  room  nor 
means  of  supporting  them. 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  BUILDING. 

The  crowded  house  and  the  want  of  an  infirmary  or  separate 
place  for  the  sick,  has  been  severely  felt,  especially  in  periods 
of  epidemics,  which  have  several  times  visited  the  institution.' 

It  was  at  first  supposed  that  sufficient  room  for  this  purpose 
could  be  obtained  by  raising  the  rear  building  eleven  feet  and 
adding- another  story ;  and  that  this  could  be  done  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  seven  thousand  dollars.  At  the  request  of  the  Trus- 
tees, the  legislature  granted  the  sum  of  seven  thousand  dollars 
for  this  purpose.  A  building  committee  from  this  Board  was 
appointed  to  plan  and  superintend  the  work. 
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By  instruction  of  the  committee,  the  Superintendent  visited 
the  institutions  for  the  idiots  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  Media, 
Pennsylvania,  to  obtain  the  best  plan  for  the  improvement  here. 
At  both  of  those  places  he  found  many  accommodations,  facili- 
ties and  advantages  which  were  not  in  this  institution,  and 
which  were  very  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  children,  the  teachers  and  the  family,  and  for  the  best 
working  of  the  whole  establishment,  and  for  effecting  its 
purposes  with  the  least  labor  and  largest  success. 

On  a  more  careful  survey  of  the  present  building  and  consid- 
eration of  the  wants  of  the  school,  the  committee  found  that 
more  could  be  done  profitably  for  the  school  than  was  origin- 
ally proposed.  The  first  plan  would  only  give  one  new  school- 
room and  the  infirmary.  But  it  was  manifest  that  more  rooms 
were  wanted  for  other  purposes,  and  that  the  increasing  school 
would  very  shortly  require  still  farther  enlargement ;  and  ou 
consultation  with  the  architect  and  builders,  they  ascertained 
that  it  would  be  better  economy  for  the  institution  and  the 
State  to  make  all  the  improvements  within  one  plan  and  under  . 
one  contract.  These  would  cost  at  least  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  perhaps  more.  The  Board  then  determined  to  sus- 
pend all  action  in  this  matter,  to  leave  the  seven  thousand 
dollars  untouched  in  the  State  treasury,  and  ask  the  legislature 
for  a  further  grant  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  proposed  plan  in 
another  year.*  They  would  therefore  recommend  that  the 
legislature  be  asked  to  grant  eight  thousand  dollars  in  addition 
to  the  appropriation  of  last  year  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
building.  They  would  also  recommend  that  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  be  asked  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  coming  year. 

LEWIS  ALLEN,  JOHN  FLINT, 

JOSIAH  BARTLETT,  EDWARD  JARVIS, 

FRANCIS  W.  BIRD,  ROBERT  B.  STORER, 

JAMES  B.  CONGDON,  EMORY  WASHBURN, 

HENRY  G.  DENNY,  STEPHEN  M.  WELD, 
SAMUEL  ELIOT,  Trustees. 

Bostox,  October  3, 1867. 

♦  The  report  of  the  building  committee,  setting  forth  the  plans  of  the  pro- 
posed improrement  and  the  reasons  for  delay,  is  appended  to  this  Report. 
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and  convert  it  into  blood  to  nourish  and  strengthen  the  body, 
other  food  is  prepared  and  adapted  to  the  weakness  of  the 
digestive  function  and  the  system  nourished  and  strengthened 
as  much  as  possible.  But  when  the  child's  brain  is  weak  and 
the  mind  cannot  be  acted  upon  nor  the  intellectual  faculty 
developed  by  the  usual  methods  of  instruction  and  influences 
of  homes  and  schools,  the  family  seem  to  feel  relieved  of  their 
responsibility  for  his  mental  development  and  education  and  no 
other  means  are  sought  for  this  purpose.  He  is  left  to  neglect, 
with  only  the  chance  of  physical  growth.  The  cerebral  organ 
is  left  dormant,  and  the  mind  suffered  to  sleep  the  sleep  of 
death,  while  the  appetites,  passions  and  lowest  propensities  are 
permitted  and  sometimes  encouraged  to  grow  inordinately. 

UNCONSCIOUS   EDUCATION  OP  CHILDREN. 

It  is  a  saying  imputed  to  Lord  Brougham,  that  a  child  learns 
more  before  he  is  seven  years  old,  than  all  he  learns  afterwards. 
Without  consenting  to  or  denying  this  proposition,  it  may  be 
safely  said,  that  a  child  of  common  understanding,  in  those 
tender  years  learns  very  much  that  is  as  essential  to  the  con- 
duct of  life  as  that  which  he  afterwards  acquires ;  and  these  he 
learns  mostly,  not  by  lessons,  nor  by  direct  and  intentional 
teaching  of  his  mother  or  others  appointed  for  the  purpose,  but 
by  his  own  observations ;  every  one  about  him  is  his  uncon- 
scious teacher.  The  conversation  of  older  boys  and  girls,  and 
of  men  and  women,  movements,  events,  circumstances,  things 
around  him  give  him  lessons,  and  he  observes,  studies,  thinks 
and  learns.  Besides  these  means  of  education  the  child  and 
the  boy  are  sent  to  school,  where  they  have  teachers,  and 
books,  and  lessons,  suited  to  their  comprehension,  and  varied 
to  meet  the  increase  and  growth  of  their  perceptive  and 
reasoning  faculties. 

HOME  EDUCATION  OF  DULL  CHILDREN. 

But  the  idiot  child  has  no  innate  power  of  learning  from  all 
the  moving  life  and  things  about  him ;  his  understanding  is 
not  sufficient  to  comprehend  the  lessons  that  are  offered  and 
unconsciously  taught  by  the  conversation  of  children  and  men, 
by  circumstances  and  things.    The  common  methods  of  school 
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instruction  fall  on  his  mind  like  seed  on  barren  ground,  and 
produce  no  living  thought  there. 

The  idiot  dwells  amidst  all  the  influences  that  develop  the 
other  children,  which  instruct  them  with  knowledge,  quicken 
perceptive  faculties,  sharpen  their  reflective  powers,  and  thus 
prepare  them  for  the  next  step  in  life,  but  he  is  not  affected  by 
them  ;  his  intellect  remains  dormant ;  he  sees,  but  he  does  not 
perceive ;  he  hears,  but  he  does  not  understand ;  he  learns  little 
or  nothing ;  and  though  years  pass  over  him,  and  his  body 
increases  in  stature,  he  is  yet  a  babe  in  knowledge  and  in 
power  of  reflection,  unless  more  than  common  pains  are  taken 
with  him,  and  the  parents,  family  and  associates  do  more  for 
him  than  for  the  brighter  children. 

This  can  be  done,  in  a  great  measure,  at  home  as  well  as  in 
this  school.  This  requires  much  attention  from,  and  self-sacri- 
fice in,  the  mother  and  family.  They  must  go  out  of  their 
usual  track  and  plan  and  make,  work  and  play  for  the  good  of 
the  dull  child.  He  must  be  enlisted  and  made  to  co-operate  in 
the  household  affairs ;  not  for  the  advantage  of  the  business, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  himself,  the  worker. 

He  should  be  asked  to  do  such  simple  things  as  he  can  be 
induced  to  do  by  any  amount  of  patient  and  persevering 
instruction.  To  pick  up  a  ball,  to  open  or  shut  the  door,  to 
go  on  errands  to  another  room,  the  shop,  the  barn,  the  neigh- 
bors; not  because  these  things  are  wanted  for  the  family, 
but  to  excite  him  to  as  much  thought  and  muscular  exertion 
as  possible.  If  he  is  too  dull  to  understand  the  request,  or 
comprehend  the  details  of  the  order,  or  too  slow  to  execute 
it,  it  must  be  repeated,  as  lessons  are  repeated  here,  no 
matter  how  many  times,  until  he  learns  it,  and  does  what  is 
wanted. 

If,  like  many  that  come  here,  he  lacks  the  power  or  the  habit 
of  discrimination,  and  can  not,  or  merely  does  not  see  the 
common  differences  in  things,  he  should  bp  asked  to  bring  the 
round  piece  of  board,  and  then  the  square  piece ;  the  ball,  and 
then  the  square  block  ;  the  red  ball,  and  then  the  green  ;  then 
the  white,  blue,  black,  Ac. ;  the  long  stick,  and  then  the  short 
stick ;  and  these  again  and  again,  until  he  does  readily  what 
be  is  asked,  and  shows  that  he  discriminates  and  understands 
these  differences. 
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The  object  of  this  is  not  merely  to  teach  language,  and  show 
the  meaning  of  the  words  round,  square,  long,  short,  red,  blue, 
Ac.,  but  to  accustom  him  to  recognize  the  differences  of  things 
presented  in  their  various  visible  qualities. 

He  should  be  set  to  work  in  the  matters  about  home ;  turn 
the  coffee-mill,  sweep  the  floor,  hoe  in  the  garden  or  field,*  and 
perform  any  other  simple  things  in  the  house  or  elsewhere. 

It  is  not  enough  to  tell  him  once,  or  even  many  times,  to  do 
these  things,  but  he  must  be  watchdd  and  shown,  and  his  hand 
directed,  until  his  own  brain  can  direct  it,  and  he  can  do  the 
work  without  aid. 

He  should  have  pictures  of  objects  easily  distinguished,  and 
be  taught  to  study  them,  and  asked  to  point  out  the  man,  the 
cow,  the  house,  the  tree.  He  should  have  strings  to  wind 
round  things  ;  to  tie  to  the  chair,  and  call  it  a  horse  ;  blocks  to 
pile  up  in  fancy  shapes,  or  in  imitation  of  a  house,  or  any 
object  he  may  see  or  imagine.  A  wooden  ball  and  pins  to  roll 
on  the  floor  and  knock  down,  and  thus  cultivate  his  power  of 
attention,  and  the  use  of  his  hands  for  a  definite  purpose. 

He  should  be  especially  taught  to  tie  knots,  to  button  and 
unbutton  his  clothes,  and  to  dress  himself;  to  wash  his -hands 
and  face,  to  feed,  and  take  care  of  himself  in  all  possible  ways. 

These  are  neglected  in  these  benighted  children,  and  they 
are  deprived  of  the  development  that  they  would  have  derived 
from  being  taught  and  required  to  perform  them. 

It  is  objected  that  the  attempt  to  get  work  from  such  a  child 
is  unprofitable, — a  burden,  rather  than  a  help ;  that  the  busi- 
ness and  movements  of  the  house  will  not  bear  this  interrup- 
tion. This  is  a  part,  and,  for  the  time,  the  whole  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child,  and  must  be  placed  in  the  same  category 
with  the  school  education  of  any  other  child,  which  pays  no 
immediate  profit,  yet  is  not  neglected. 

If  the  mothers  and  other  members  of  families  would,  in  these 
and  manifold  othei;  ways,  endeavor  to  train  their  dull  and 
idiotic  children  to  do  common  things,  which  others  do  easily, 
but  which  they  cannot  do  without  special  instruction  ;  if  they 
would  watch  over  their  habits,  and  correct  every  error,  patiently, 
gently,  but  firmly  ;  and  if  they  would  begin  this  early  in  the 
life  of  the  dull  child, — as  early  as  any  deficiency,  or  any  differ- 
ence between  him  and  the  other  children  may  be  manifested, — 
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the  idiocy  would  be  less  intense,  the  mind  be  more  active,  and 
the  children  would  be  less  helpless ;  more  able,  to  take  care 
of  themselves ;  more  ready  for,  perhaps  lesB  needful  of,  the 
educating  influences  of  this  school. 

The  work  of  training  these  children  here  would  then  be  less 
a  burden,  and  more  easily  and  successfully  accomplished. 

APPETITES  OF  IDIOTS  APT  TO  GROW  INORDINATELY. 

The  natural  appetites,  the  desire  of  food  especially,  tend  to 
grow,  and  ask  for  more  and  more.  The  fond  mother  finds  it 
hard  to  resist  the  entreaties  and  the  cries  of  a  feeble  child. 
Indulgence  increases  the  desire,  and  strengthens  the  very  evil 
it  is  intended  to  overcome.  The  stomach  is  over-burdened ; 
the  heavily-taxed  digestive  powers  absorb  an  undue  proportion 
of  the  nervous  energy ;  the  brain,  already  torpid  from  origi- 
nally deficient  energy,  is  made  more  inactive  by  this  excessive 
draft  of  its  power  in  aid  of  the  stomach.  Hence  idiots  are 
often  enormous  eaters,  and  some  are  gluttonous. 

This  parental  neglect  is  not  confined  to  their  idiotic  children. 
There  are  others  who  are  feeble,  and  perhaps  dull,  to  whom 
the  parents  teach  nothing,  of  whom  they  require  nothing,  and 
for  whom  they  do  everything.  The  thousand  things  which 
other  and  more  favored  children  learn  without  teachers,  and 
which  they  do  for  themselves,  apparently  spontaneously,  these 
neglected  and  petted  children  neither  learn  nor  do.  The  mis- 
placed love  and  tenderness  of  the  parents  fear  that  the  weak 
boy  will  suffer  if  taxed  for  any  labor,  however  small,  or  any 
responsibilities,  however  light. 

Two  such  boys  were  recently  offered  to  the  Blind  Institution 
who  had  never  been  taught  to  dress  themselves,  nor  even  but- 
ton any  part  of  their  clothes.  One  of  them,  although  eight 
years  old,  yet  wore  the  costume  of  babyhood,  to  save  him  care 
and  trouble. 

Some  are  brought  to  this  institution  as  idiots,  who  might 
have  been  preserved  from  that  low  state  of  intellectual  and 
moral  being,  if  their  parents  had  been  able  and  willing  to  give 
them  the  aid  for  their  development  that  they  needed.  They 
were  dull  and  incomprehensive,  or,  at  least,  less  impressible 
than  the  others,  and  wanted  more  stimulation,  more  teaching, 
more  aid,  than  their  brethren  and  sisters. 

•   8 
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Yet  as  they  needed  more,  less  was  given ;  as  the  ordinary 
efforts  failed  to  influence  and  develop  them,  even  these  were 
taken  from  them.  They  are  illustrations  of  the  maxim  of 
holy  writ,  "  From  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  even  that 
which  he  hath."  This,  and  the  converse,  u  To  him  that  hath, 
more  shall  be  given  him,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance," 
seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  law  of  education. 

The  bright,  the  intelligent,  the  quickly  apprehensive  and 
largely  comprehensive;  those  who,  in  spite  of  neglect  and 
obstacles,  would  learn,  and  acquire  knowledge  under  any  diffi- 
culties; these  are  offered  every  encouragement  and  aid. 
Their  path  is  laid  broadly  open,  and  they  are  invited  and 
urged  to  go  onward  and  upward,  acquiring  more  and  more 
intellectual  power  in  themselves,  and  receiving  more  and  more 
of  the  world's  sympathy,  as  their  capital  of  both  increases. 
On  the  contrary,  the  child  that  is  apparently  endowed  with  no 
natural  gifts,  is  left  without  aid,  to  grope  his  way  in  the  dark ; 
and  hence  the  dull  child  may  be  forced,  by  domestic  and  Bocial 
neglect,  to  become  feeble-minded,  and  the  feeble-minded  to 
become  an  idiot,  and  the  idiot  of  the  higher  order  fall  to  the 
lower,  because  he  can  do  so  little.  While,  on  the  opposite*  end 
of  the  scale  of  intellectual  power,  the  generous  encouragement 
of  the  family  at  home,  and  of  society  Abroad,  carry  the  richly 
endowed  from  strength  to  strength,  from  broad  to  still  broader 
learning,  because  they  can  do  so  much. 

The  faithful  shepherd  of  old  left  his  ninety  and  nine  sheep 
that  could  take  care  of  themselves,  and  went  out  of  his  accus- 
tomed way,  and  gave  all  his  time  and  power  to  save  the  poor 
wanderer  that  could  not  be  preserved  by  the  ordinary  care  and 
watchfulness.  So  the  poor  idiot,  the  feeble-minded  and  the 
dull  child  should  be  the  first  object  of  interest  in  the  family 
and  in  the  State.  Inasmuch  as  he  is  made  poor  by  nature,  he 
should  be  made  rich  by  the  more  abundant  attentions,  the 
warmer  and  more  effective  sympathy  Of  those  who  have  any 
responsibility  for  his  development  and  education. 

DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  PUPILS  IN  VACATION. 

It  is  a  reasonable  expectation,  that,  in  vacations,  the  families 
would  co-operate  with  the  teachers  and  managers  here,  by 
occupying,  employing  and  training  these  children,  and  exercis- 
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iog  a  wholesome  discipline  and  restraint  of  their  appetites,  at 
their  homes.  Some  of  thorn  do  so.  Although  while  in  this 
school  these  children's  appetites  are  disciplined  and  controlled, 
and  they  eat,  with  a  healthy  moderation,  of  the  most  digestible 
and  nutritious  food  and  gain  in  flesh  and  strength  by  that 
means,  yet  in  many,  the  morbid  appetite  is  rather  suspended 
than  extinguished  and  is  ready  to  re-appear,  whenever  indul-  . 
gence  may  be  offered. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  many  of  these  families  fail  in  disci- 
pline for  themselves  and  still  more  for  their  weak  or  wayward 
children.  They  are  pleased  to  see  them  when  they  return 
from  the  school,  and  in  the  joy  of  their  hearts,  with  the  best 
intentions  for  their  good,  offer  them  things  pleasant  to  the 
mouth,  though  painful  to  the  stomach  and  oppressive  to  the 
nervous  system ;  consequently,  many  of  these  children  are, 
in  vacation,  drawn  back  into  their  old  bad  habits  of  eating, 
Their  digestion  becomes  disturbed,  their  nervous  system 
oppressed,  their  discipline  is  impaired  and  they  are  more  way- 
ward; and  it  usually  requires  a  few  days  or  weeks,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term,  to  regain  what  they  have  lopt  in  the 
vacation,  and  to  replace  them  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
were  before  they  went  home.  This  is  an  unavoidable  evil  of 
vacations,  yet  not  so  great  as  it  formerly  was,  nor  is  it  now 
sufficient  to  outweigh  the  advantages  which  have  been  already 
described  in  this  Report  as  resulting  from  the  occasional  return 
of  these  children  to  their  friends  and  home. 

GENERAL  AFFAIRS   OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  affairs  of  the  institution  have  gone  on  with  the  usual 
ease  and  success.  Dr.  Howe  had  the  general  superintendence 
until  March,  when  he  left  for  Europe. 

Mrs.  McDonald,  who  has  faithfully  and  successfully  presided 
over  the  household  for  eighteen  years,  has  again  rendered 
acceptable  service  in  her  position. 

Mr.  George  H.  M.  Bowe,  has  had  the  domestic  superintend- 
ence, and  performed  his  duty  very  successfully. 

Miss  Dana  and  Miss  Spalter,  our  excellent  teachers  for  nearly 
three  years,  are  yet  in  the  service,  doing  good  in  their  way. 

The  several  attendants,  male  and  female,  yet.reinain  in  their 
positions.    All  these,  we  trust,  will  for  many  years  do  the  work 
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that  they  have  done  and  are  now  doing  profitably  for  the 
6chool. 

FINANCIAL. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  will  show  that  the  finances  are 
in  better  condition  than  they  have  been  for  some  years. 

INSUFFICIENCY  OF  STATE  PAYMENTS. 

The  institution  has  suffered  greatly,  from  the  insufficient 
payment  by  the  State  for  its  wards.  Fifteen  years  ago,  the 
State  gave  ono  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  sixty-six  cents,  a 
year  for  the  education  of  each  of  its  beneficiaries.  Six  years 
ago,  1861,  this  sum  was  unintentionally  reduced  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  dollars  and  sixty-three  cents.  Although 
the  cost  of  all  the  means  of  life,  provisions,  labor,  &c,  have 
nearly  doubled,  the  grants  per  scholar  have  remained  the  same. 

As  these  were  no  more  than  sufficient  in  the  early  years, 
they  have  been  insufficient  in  the  later  periods ;  and  if  the  insti- 
tution had  not  received  private  pupils,  who  paid  a  profit,  and  if 
it  had  not  had  the  gratuitous  service  of  the  Superintendent,  the 
school  could  not  have  been  maintained.  Even  with  these  helps, 
the  expenses  exceeded  the  receipts,  until  the  legislature  of  this 
year  granted  an  extra  appropriation,  without  increasing  the 
number  of  children  to  be  educated.  With  the  quarterly  instal- 
ments thus  far  received  from  the  State  treasury,  the  debt  that 
had  been  incurred  is  nearly  paid.  All  the  old  bills,  all  those 
for  current  expenses  and  also  those  incurred  for  repairs  have 
been  paid,  excepting  a  few,  amounting  to  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars,  which  could  not  be  obtained  in  season  to  be 
paid  on  or  before  the  30th  of  September. 

The  Treasurer's  report  shows  that  there  was  a  debt  due  from 
the  treasury  to  the  Globe  Bank,  the  1st  October,  1866,  of 
fifteen  hundred  dollars ;  and  in  his  hands  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  dollars  and  thirty-nine  cents.  Balance  against  the 
treasury,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  eleven  dollars  and 
thirty-nine  cents. 

There  was  a  balance  due  the  Steward  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars  and  seventy  cents.  Balance 
against  the  institution,  October  1st,  1866,  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars  and  nine  cents. 
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Besides  this,  there  were  outstanding  claims,  bills  not  sent  in 
Ac,  of  uncertain  amounts. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Treasurer  owes  a  note  to  the  Globe 
Bank  of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  ($1,200.)  He  has  in  his 
hands  six  hundred  and  seventy-four  dollars  and  ninety-six 
oents,  (9674.96.)  Balance  against  the  treasury,  five  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents,  ($525.96.)  Add 
to  this  the  outstanding  bills,  eight  hundred  and  eighty  dollars 
and  twenty-six  cents,  ($880.26.)  Making  the  deficit  on  the 
1st  of  October,  to  be  fourteen  hundred  and  six  dollars  and 
twenty-two  cents,  ($1,406.22.) 

To  meet  this  there  is  now  due  for  board.       .        .    $1,491  61 
Deduct  doubtful  debts, 894  95 

$1,096  66 

Which  will  nearly  balance  the  claims  against  the  institution. 

Add  to  this  several  sums  that  have  been  expended  but  are  to 
be  refunded : — 

Bills  of  the  architect,  and  for  travel  on  account  of  the  enlarge- 
ment, to  bo  charged  to  the  building  fund,    •        .    $210  38 

Money  expended  for  private  pupils  to  be  repaid : — 

For  clothing,            $396  09 

For  board,  Ac.,  in  vacation,       •        •        .  266  45 

For  medical  aid, 12  00 

For  sundries, 200  01 


874  55 


$1,114  93 
Debts  supposed  to  be  good,     •        .        •  1,096  66 


Total  outstanding  claims,        .        .        .  $2,211  59 

Deduct  balance  against  Treasury,   •        .      $525  96 
Outstanding  bills, 880  26 


1,406  22 


Leaves  balance  in  favor  of  institution,     .        •        •     $805  37 
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The  third  instalment  of  the  State  grant  due  October  1,  of 
three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  ($8,760,)  will 
be  paid  as  soon  as  the  Governor's  warrant  shall  be  obtained.* 

COST  OF  SUPPORTING  BACH  PUPIL. 

The  Steward's  report  gives  an  analysis  of  the  cost  of  each 
class  of  articles  bought  or  received*  He  also  shows  the  average 
weekly  and  yearly  cost  of  each  pupil,  for  each  of  the  last 
eight  years ;  by  which  it  is  seen  that  the  cost  was  in  1866  and 
1867,  per  year,  ....  $237  80 ;  per  week,  $4  57 
From  1868  to  1867,  per  year,      .      246  76 ;         "  4  75 

Eight  years,  1859-1867,  per  year,      207  77 ;         "  8  99 

The  cost  of  supporting  and  maintaining  these  children  is 
greater  than  that  of  others  of  the  ordinary  health  and  strength 
of  body  and  mind.  Their  feeble  digestive  and  nutritive  pow- 
ers Require  better  and  more  digestible  and  nutritious  food ; 
and  very  much  more  service  of  teachers  and  attendants  is  neces- 
sary for  their  care  and  training.  The  care  of  some  of  them  is 
very  great.  For  the  board  and  care  of  one  private  pupil,  dur- 
ing the  last  vacation,  in  a  family  in  the  country  who  were  used 
to  such  children,  $8  a  week  was  paid.  It  was  sufficiently 
low  for  the  trouble  he  caused. 

INVENTORY. 

The  inventory  shows  that  the  property  is  not  lessened.  The 
real  estate  is  valued  at  the  same  as  last  year.  The  furniture 
is  prized  somewhat  lower;  and  the  provisions,  groceries,  Ac, 
in  the  house  are  estimated  at  their  cost. 

The  whole  shows,  that  the  presumed  value  of  the  personal 

estate  is, $5,489  80 

Real  estate  as  last  year, 85,000  00 

140,489  80 

The  history  of  this  institution  in  the  past  affords  abundant 
reason  for  hope  in  the  future.    It  has  hitherto  wrought  a  good 

4 

*  Since  the  Report  wai  made  and  before  going  to  press,  this  instalment  of 
$3,750  dollars  has  been  paid  by  the  Commonwealth.  AU  the  debts  hare  been 
paid  and  there  is  a  balance  left  in  the  treasury  for  the  expenses  of  the  coming 
quarter. 
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work,  and  it  will  do  a  still  larger  and  a  better  work  in  time  to 
come. 

Committing  it  to  your  especial  care,  to  the  generous  support 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  unabating  confidence  of  the 
people, 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

With  high  respect, 

Faithfully  yours, 

EDWARD  JARVIS, 
'  Superintendent  pro  tern. 
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Synoprit  of Expense*  for  the  Tear  ending  September  30, 1867. 


Meat,              . 

•1,260  68 

Hardware, 

•63  01 

Fish,        . 

281  68 

Books,  stationery,  etc.,     . 

163  19 

Butter,    . 

634  83 

Construction  and  repairs, 

934  88 

Bice,  sago,  etc., 

59  74 

Outside  aid,    . 

286  50 

Bread,  floor,  meal,  etc.,    , 

,     1,752  35 

Salary,    superintendence, 

Potatoes  and  vegetables, . 

241  78 

and  instruction,    • 

1,115  93 

Fruit,  fresh  and  dried, 

59  61 

Domestic  and  other  wages, 

1,637  91 

Milk,        .        .        .        . 

221  98 

Medicine, 

17  93 

Sugar,                      • 

289  71 

Medical  aid,     . 

12  00 

Tea  and  coffee, 

183  07 

Money  to  be  refunded, 

160  01 

Groceries,        • 

140  15 

otock,      •        •        •        • 

208  25 

Gas  and  oil,     •        • 

161  60 

Sundries, 

181  89 

Coal  and  wood, 

514  52 

Board  of  boys  in  vacation, 

266  45 

Laundry, 

.     1,169  08 

Water  rates,    . 

80  00 

Sundry  other  articles  oi 

f 

Rent  of  land,  . 

23  00 

consumption, 

70  90 

Clothing  of  boys,     .        • 

896  09 

Furniture  and  bedding,   . 

503  06 

Building  fund, 

240  38 

Clothing  and  mending,    , 

78  30 

Extraordinary  expenses, . 

682  55 

Stable,  hay,  oats,  etc., 

649  01 

Insurance,       •        .        . 

100  00 

Musical  instruments, 
Boys*  shop, 

268  50 
170  01 

•15,179  81 

Of  this  amount  there  is  to  be,  or  has  been  repaid, — 

From  building  fund, |240  38 

Clothes  for  boys, 896  09 

Board  of  boys  in  vacation, 266  45 

Medical  aid, 12  00 

Money  expended  in  various  ways  for  scholars,    •  200  01 


1,114  93 


Net  cost  of  support, 914,064  88 


Inventory 

1866-7. 

Seal  Estate,    . 

,  935,000  00 

Sheets,  linen,  etc.,  etc.,    .      9513  11 

Furniture,        .        • 

.     2,936  07 

Carpenters'  tools,  paints, 

Provisions  and  stores, 

823  47 

glass,  etc.,    ...        177  91 

Coal  and  oil,    • 

493  55 

Garden  tools,  etc.,   •                 24  59 

Cows  and  poultry,  . 

205  00 

Wagon,  stable  tools,  etc.,         70  50 

Hay  and  grain, 

24  90 

Caloric  engine,        .        •          75  00 

Share  in  boat, . 

85  00 

Medicines,       ...            5  00 

Twa   nisniM 

400  00 

A  WW    pittIH#9,         •                 • 

Books  and  stationery, 

205  70 

Total,  .       •               .940,489  80 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BUILDING  COMMITTEE. 


The  Building  Committee,  appointed  by  this  board  in  April, 
to  obtain  plans  and  to  superintend  the  improvements  authorized 
by  the  legislature,  took  a  survey  of  the  building  and  grounds 
with  their  present  condition  and  circumstances,  and  the  means 
and  facilities  of  enlargement 

They  found  that,  beside  the  mere  increase  of  space  for  the 
infirmary  and  an  additional  school-room,  there  were  other 
wants  to  be  met  and  other  advantages  to  be  gained. 

WORKSHOP. 

The  basement  or  workshop  which  is  the  only  place  for  all 
mechanical  operations,  is  a  cellar,  seven  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  in  front,  and  five  feet  below  it  in  the  rear. 

Though  not  perceptibly  wet,  and  tolerably  lighted  by  small 
windows  on  the  south  side,  it  is  not  as  dry  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence or  labor  should  be,  nor  as  well  lighted,  as  is  desirable  for 
mechanical  purposes.  Nor  is  it  as  healthful  as  the  abode  of 
any  boys  or  men  should  be  allowed  to  be,  especially  of  such 
feeble  constitutions  as  the  pupils  in  this  school.  This  is  an 
evil  that  has  hitherto  been  unavoidable,  but  should  be  tolerated 
no  longer  than  necessity  compels,  and  be  remedied  as  early  as 
possible. 

Then,  while  changing  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
house,  it  is  important  to  raise  this  underground  room  and 
make  it  a  healthful  place  for  the  boys  to  work  in.  This  can  be 
accomplished,  while  raising  the  building  for  the  addition  of  one 
story,  by  raising  it  three  feet  more,  for  the  elevation  of  this 
basement  story  or  room,  to  that  extent. 

This  would  require  then,  that  the  building  be  raised  fourteen 
feet  and  a  new  wall  built  to  that  height ;  eleven  feet  for  the 
new  story,  and  three  feet  for  the  basement  story  and  the  floor 
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of  this  lower  room  raised  three  feet  or  another  floor  pat  in,  so 
many  feet  above  that  which  is  now  there.  The  workshop  will 
then  be  high  and  dry,  well  lighted,  and  a  healthful  and 
comfortabld  place  for  the  boys  to  work  in. 

GYMNASIUM. 

If  the  building  be  raised  as  it  now  is,  and  the  space  be  appro- 
priated as  it  is  and  has  been,  the  gymnasium  will  be  in  the 
second  story,  and  immediately  over  one  of  the  school-rooms. 
The  exercises  of  the  gymnasium  are  necessarily  very  noisy; 
they  would  disturb  and  at  times  suspend  the  use  of  the  room 
below  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  and  therefore  this  arrange- 
ment would  interfere  with  or  prevent  the  free  and  uninter- 
rupted use  of  both  of  these  rooms. 

It  is  moreover  desirable,  that  the  gymnasium,  which  is  very 
much  and  almost  constantly  used  for  many  purposes,  should  be 
as  accessible  as  possible,  which  could  not  be,  if  it  were  in  the 
second  story. 

These  difficulties  may  be  obviated  by  placing  the  gymnasium 
on  the  ground  floor  and  under  the  present  building  when  it 
shall  be  raised.  The  gymnasium  is  eighteen  feet  high.  If  the 
building  be  raised  as  proposed,  fourteen  feet,  its  present  lower 
floor  will  be  eighteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground  in  the 
rear  and  sixteen  feet  above  it  in  front ;  and  the  gymnasium 
under  it  can  have  the  same  elevation  that  it  now  has  and  its 
floor  be  as  high  as  the  ground  behind  and  only  two  feet  below 
it  in  front. 

This  position  will  make  it  very  accessible  from  the  entry  in 
the  first  story,  and  from  both  front  and  rear.  It  will  occupy 
forty  feet  in  length  of  the  new  story  and  basement,  including 
the  room  where  the  wood  and  lumber  are  kept,  and  also  about 
twenty  feet  of  the  length  of  the  present  workshop.  This 
removal  of  the  gymnasium  will  leave  the  present  entire  build- 
ing free  for  dormitories,  school-rooms  and  other  purposes  of 
the  school  and  family.  But  in  doing  this  it  will  be  necessary 
to  build  a  floor  across  the  present  gymnasium,  on  a  level  with 
the  floor  of  the  present  second  story,  and  also  remove  that 
which  is  the  floor  of  the  attic  and  the  ceiling  of  the  room  below 
it.  These  will  complete  the  two  stories  of  the  present  house, 
which  will  be  the  second  and  third  stories  of  the  future  bouse. 
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In  the  length  of  the  new  story,  forty  feet  will  he  occupied  by 
the  gymnasium,  and  sixty  feet  by  entries,  school,  clothes  and 
other  rooms. 

By  this  arrangement,  new  space  will  be  gained  equal  to  one 
entire  story,  forty  by  one  hundred  feet,  and  to  two-fifths  of 
another  story,  forty  by  forty  feet,  all  available  for  the  purposes 
of  the  school ;  but  on  the  contrary,  there  will  be  lost  the  pres- 
ent wood,  lumber  and  rubbish  room  in  the  basement,  twenty 
by  forty  feet,  and  one-quarter  of  the  present  workshop,  twenty 
by  forty  feet.  These  losses  will  be  hardly  felt,  for  the  work- 
shop will  still  be  sixty  feet  long,  which  will  be  sufficient  for  all 
the  wants  of  the  boys,  until  the  school  shall  be  very  greatly 
increased ;  and  a  part  of  the  cellar  of  the  front  house  can  be 
used  for  wood,  lumber  and  rubbish. 

The  whole  of  the  upper  story  as  it  now  is,  or  only  the  large 
south-east  chamber,  and  if  need  be,  those  opposite,  can  be  used 
for  an  infirmary  and  entirely  cut  off  from  all  others,  if  required, 
in  case  of  epidemic  diseases  prevailing.  The  present  open 
dormitory  in  that  story  can  be  divided  into  two  chambers, 
with  a  passage-way  between  for  the  officers  or  teachers,  and 
that  part  which  is  now  the  upper  part  of  the  gymnasium  will 
be  a  new  dormitory,  thirty-eight  by  forty  feet,  or  may  be  divided 
into  four  chambers,  twenty  by  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet,  with  a 
passage-way  between. 

The  present  first  story,  or  the  future  second  story,  will  allow 
two  large  school-rooms,  each  forty  feet  square,  one  of  which 
may  be  used  for  sleeping  if  wanted,  and  three  other  smaller 
rooms  for  clothes,  stores  or  lodgings. 

Having  considered  these  general  and  special  wants,  and 
means  of  meeting  them,  the  Committee  laid  them  before  Mr. 
Joseph  B.  Richards,  a  very  skilful  and  practical,  as  well  as 
economical  architect.  He  then  thoroughly  examined  the  pres- 
ent building  and  ground,  heard  the  statements  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  on  these  bases  he  drew  tho  plans,  which  are  now  and 
here  presented  to  the  board. 

The  Committee  requested  Mr.  Richards  to  consider  and  advise 
in  regard  to  the  question,  whether,  in  any  other  way,  the 
same  space  could  be  gained,  for  the  same  or  less  cost  ? 
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To  this  Mr.  Richards  stated,  (as  was  manifest  to  the  Commit- 
tee,) that  raising  the  building  and  interposing  a  new  story, 
required  only  the  outer  walls,  flooring,  and  the  partitions  and 
finishing,  that  might  be  needed.  But  in  any  separate  building 
or  horizontal  addition  to  the  present  building,  the  enclosing 
walls,  partitions  and  finishing  would  be  the  same  or  nearly  the 
same  ;  and  to  these  must  be  added  the  new  foundation  and  roof, 
which  are  the  most  expensive  parts  of  any  structure. 

Therefore,  any  definite  superficial  extent  of  floor  room,  or  of 
cubic  space  or  air  and  living  and  working  room  equal  to  one 
story,  one  hundred  feet  long,  forty  feet  wide  and  eleven  feet 
high,  including  forty-four  thousand  cubic  feet  of  space,  could 
be  added  at  much  less  cost,  in  the  way  proposed,  than  by  any 
new  structure,  either  separately  or  contiguous  to  the  present 
house. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Richards  was  unanimously  accepted  by  the 
Committee,  and  he  was  requested  to  write  out  specifications  for 
the  builders  and  advertise  for  proposals,  to  be  given  in,  sealed, 
within  a  week  from  date. 

Mr.  Richards  dijd  so,  and  gave  this  notice  in  three  Boston 
papers. 

Within  the  week  only  three  proposals  were  received.  Mr. 
Beau's  proposal  was  for  $13,900.  Mr.  Whitney's,  $14,000. 
Messrs.  Sayward  and  McKechnie,  of  Dorchester,  offered  to  do 
the  whole,  for  $16,297. 

In  view  of  these  proposals  from  builders,  the  Committee  saw, 
that  there  were  four  alternatives  for  their  consideration  and 
action. 

First,  to  throw  aside  the  plan  of  Mr.  Richards,  and  adopt 
another,  less  comprehensive,  which  would  be  carried  out  with 
the  seven  thousand  dollars  granted  by  the  legislature. 

By  this,  they  would  lose  the  large  and  seemingly  necessary 
advantage  which  their  plan  offered ;  and  they  would  have  a 
building  with  such  inferior  accommodations  and  conveniences, 
that  the  great  purpose  of  the  improvement  would  not  be 
effected ;  and,  moreover,  the  past  growth  and  almost  certain 
future  growth  of  the  school  would,  within  a  very  few  years, 
render  further  enlargements  necessary.  These,  however,  would 
cost  more  and  be  less  available  and  useful,  than  if  now  made 
in  the  way  proposed. 
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Tbis  alternative  was  therefore  rejected. 

Second,  to  begin  and  build,  or  enlarge  on  tbis  plan,  and  do 
as  mucb  as  may  be  done  with  the  seven  thousand  dollars,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  be  completed,  whenever  the  legislature  should 
grant  the  requisite  means. 

In  this  way,  only  half  of  the  proposed  plan  could  be  accom- 
plished. The  building  could  be  raised,  and  the  new  story 
enclosed,  and  perhaps  floored,  but  the  rooms  could  not  be  finished. 
The  house  would  be  left  in  a  less  convenient  and  useful  condi- 
tion than  it  now  is ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  legislature  would  make  the  additional  grant,  and  the 
school  might  be  compelled  to  suffer  the  inconvenience  of  an 
unfinished  and  unavailable  addition  for  a  long  period. 

This  alternative  was  rejected. 

Third,  to  commence  and  finish  the  improvement  on  the  plan 
proposed,  paying  for  it  with  the  seven  thousand  dollars 
granted,  as  far  as  this  would  permit,  and  incur  a  debt  for  the 
remainder  of  the  cost,  in  the  hope  that  the  legislature  would 
pay  it  by  a  future  grant. 

Beside  the  impolicy  of  involving  the  institution  in  debt,  and 
thereby  embarrassing  its  operations  for  an  indefinite  period,  it 
is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  custom  of  the  government,  to 
encourage  its  institutions  to  go  into  debt,  with  any  implied 
understanding  that  it  would  pay  for  a  matter  of  improvement 
or  building  after  it  was  finished,  which  it  had  not  consented  to, 
and  might,  if  consulted,  have  refused  to  do  in  the  advance. 
Moreover  the  legislature  might  defer  this  grant  for  many 
years  or  even  never  pay  it,  and  then  throw  upon  the  institution 
the  burden  of  interest  on  the  unpaid  cost,  for  many  years,  or 
even  permanently. 

This  proposition  was  rejected. 

The  last  proposal  was  to  suspend  all  action,  allow  the  grant, 
seven  thousand  dollars  ($7,000,)  to  lie  undisturbed  in  the 
State  treasury,  until  the  meeting  of  the  next  legislature ;  then 
go  before  that  body,  show  them  the  plan,  explain  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  ask  for  an  additional  grant  sufficient  to 
make  the  improvement  as  proposed  in  the  plan  of  Mr.  Richards. 

This  was  adopted. 
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President, SAMUEL  G.  HOWE. 

Vice-President, EMORY  WASHBURN. 

Treasurer, FREDERICK  W.  G.  MAY. 
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TRUSTEES. 
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APPENDIX. 


An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  school  for  idiotic 

and  feeble-mended  youth. 

Section  J.  S.  G.  Howe,  Samuel  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks,  their  associates 
and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by  the  name  of  the  Massachu- 
setts School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  for  the  purpose  of  training 
and  teaching  such  persons;  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges,  and  subject  to 
all  the  duties,  restrictions  and  liabilities,  set  forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and 
forty-fourth  chapters  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Section  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  real 
estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  personal 
estate,  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars. — [Approved 
hg  the  Governor,  April  4, 1850. 


Resolve  concerning  idiotic  children. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  paid,  annually,  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Common- 
wealth, to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- 
Minded  Youth,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  devoted  to  teaching  and 
training  indigent  idiotic  children  belonging  to  this  Commonwealth :  provided, 
that  the  board  of  trustees,  having  the  direction  of  the  said  institution,  shall  be 
composed  of  twelve  persons,  four  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  council ;  and  provided,  that  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary 
of  state,  president  of  the  senate,  speaker  of  the  house,  and  the  two  chaplains, 
shall  constitute  a  board  of  visitors,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  and  inspect 
the  said  institution  as  often  as  they  see  fit ;  to  examine  the*  by-laws  and  regu- 
lations enacted  by  the  corporation ;  and,  generally,  to  see  that  the  object  of 
the  said  institution  is  carried  into  effect ;  and  provided,  further,  that  the  said 
institution  shall  gratuitously  receive  and  educate  thirty  idiotic  persons,  to  be 
designated  by  the  governor;  and  provided,  further,  that  other  applicants,  of 
proper  age  and  condition,  children  of  inhabitants  of  this  Commonwealth  who 
are  not  wealthy,  shall  be  received  at  a  charge  not  exceeding  the  actual  average 
cost  of  the  inmates ;  and  provided,  further,  that  the  members  of  the  legislature 
for  the  time  being  shall  be,  ex  officio,  visitors  of  the  institution,  and  have  the 
privilege,  during  the  sessions,  of  inspecting  the  same ;  that  the  governor  be 

ft 
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authorized  annually  to  draw  his  warrant  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
in  four  equal  quarterly  payments  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  each,  in  favor  of  the  treasurer  of  the  said  school,  whenever  he  shall 
have  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  foregoing 
resolve  have  been  fulfilled. — [Approved  by  the  Governor,  April  80, 1851. 


Resolve  in  favor  of  the  Massachusetts  school  fob  idiotic  and 

feeble-minded  youth. 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  allowed  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  according  to  chapter  forty-four  of  the. 
resolves  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one,  be  increased 
to  the  sum  of  nine  thousand  dollars,  which  shall  be  used  and  applied  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  said  forty-fourth  chapter:  provided,  that  the  said  insti- 
tution shall  gratuitously  receive  and  educate  twenty-five  idiotic  persons,  to  be 
designated  by  the  governor,  in  addition  to  the  number  provided  for  in  the  said 
forty-fourth  chapter ;  and  pro  vided,  further,  that  six  of  the  trustees  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council. — [Approved  by  the  Governor,  March 
21,  1861. 


Resolve  in  favor  of  the  perkins  institution  and  Massachusetts 
asylum  for  the  blind,  and  of  the  massachusetts  school  for 
idiotic  and  feeble-minded  youth. 

Resolved,  That  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
Asylum  for  the  Blind,  or  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 
and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  may  charge  for  receiving  and  educating  indigent 
persons  and  the  children  of  indigent  persons,  designated  by  the  governor  to 
be  received  by  them  according  to  law,  such  price  by  the  week,  for  each  state 
beneficiary,  as  they  may  determine,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  the 
amount  to  be  fixed,  in  each  case,  with  reference  to  the  ability  of  such  indi- 
gent person,  or  the  parents  of  such  child,  to  contribute  towards  the  expense 
of  his  education  and  support. — [Approved,  March  24, 1865. 
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BY-LAWS. 


Article  I.  Title. — The  corporation  shall  be  composed  of  the  persons 
named  in  "  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and 
Feeble-Minded  Youth ; "  of  snch  persons  as  may  be  elected  members  by  ballot 
at  any  legal  meeting ;  and  also  of  all  such  persons  as  shall  pay  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  dollars  or  upwards ;  and  of  such  persons  as  shall  annually  pay 
the  sum  of  five  dollars. 

Article  II.  Meetings. — There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  corpo- 
ration on  the  first  Thursday  of  October  in  every  year,  at  which  the  following 
officers  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  namely : — A  President,  a  Vice-President, 
six  Trustees,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Secretary,  to  serve  until  the  next  annual 
meeting,  or  until  others  are  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead :  provided, 
lowever,  that  if,  from  any  .cause,  the  officers  should  not  be  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting,  they  may  be  elected,  or  any  vacancy  filled,  at  any  other 
meeting  regularly  notified  for  the  purpose. 

Article  III.  Notice  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  given  by  the  secre* 
tary,  by  sending  a  written  or  printed  notice  to  each  member  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  by  publication  in  one  or  more  of  the  newspapers  printed  in  Boston, 
at  least  seven  days  previous  to  the  day  of  meeting. 

Article  IV.  The  president,  or  in  his  absence,  the  vice-president,  shall 
preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  corporation ;  and  in  the  absence  of  both,  a 
president  shall  be  chosen  for  the  meeting. 

Article  V.  The  secretary  shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  corporation 
on  the  requisition  of  the  board  of  trustees,  or  of  any  ten  members  of  the 
corporation — notice  being  given  as  for.  the  annual  meeting. 

Article  VL  Trustees. — The  board  shall  be  composed  of  six  persons 
chosen  according  to  the  second  article,  and  of  six  persons  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  council  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  as  provided  in  the  resolve 
passed  by  the  legislature  and  approved  March  21,  1861. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  meet  once  a  month.  Three 
shall  form  a  quorum  for  ordinary  business,  but  a  majority  of  the  whole  shall 
be  required  for  a  quorum,  at  any  meeting,  to  act  upon  the  transfer  of  real 
estate  or  other  property.  They  shall  have  power  to  take  any  measures,  which 
they  may  deem  expedient,  for  encouraging  subscriptions,  donations,  and 
bequests  to  the  corporation ;  to  take  charge  of  all  the  interests  and  concerns 
of  the  school ;  to  enter  into  and  bind  the  corporation  by  such  compacts  and 
engagements  as  they  may  deem  advantageous ;  to  make  such  rules  and  regu- 
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lations  for  their  own  government  and  that  of  the  school,  and  not  inconsistent 
with  these  by-laws,  as  may  to  them  appear  reasonable  and  proper,  subject, 
however,  to  be  altered  or  annulled  by  the  corporation.  They  shall  annually 
appoint  a  superintendent,  who  shall  nominate  for  their  acceptance  all  neces- 
sary officers,  assistants  and  servants,  with  such  compensation  as  they  may 
deem  proper.  They  shall  cause  a  fair  record  to  be  kept  of  all  their  doings, 
which  shall  be  laid  before  the  corporation,  at  every  meeting  thereof;  and  at 
every  annual  meeting,  they  shall  make  a  report  in  writing  on  the  treasurer's 
accounts,  and  on  the  general  state  of  the  institution  ;  comprising  a  statement 
of  the  number  of  persons  received  into  and  discharged  from  the  same,  the 
condition  of  the  pupils,  and  an  inventory  of  all  the  real  and  personal  estate 
of  the  corporation. 

Article  VIL    Secretary. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  notify 

and  attend  all  meetings  of  the  corporation,  and  the  trustees,  and  to  keep  a 

fair  record  of  their  doings,  and  to  furnish  the  treasurer  with  a  copy  of  all 

tvotes  of  the  corporation  or  of  the  trustees,  respecting  the  payment  of  moneys 

to  be  made  by  him. 

Article  YJJLL  Treasurer. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  receive 
and  have  the  custody  of  all  moneys  and  securities  belonging  to  the  corpora- 
tion, which  he  shall  keep  and  manage  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees.  He 
shall  pay  no  moneys  but  by  their  order,  or  the  order  of  their  committees,  duly 
authorized.  His  books  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  trustees.  He 
shall  make  up  his  accounts  to  the  first  day  of  October,  in  each  year,  together 
with  an  inventory  of  all  the  real  and  personal  estate,  and  of  the  debts  due  to 
and  from  the  corporation,  and  present  the  same  to  the  corporation  at  their 
annual  meeting.  He  shall  give  such  bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties,  as  the  trustees  shall,  from  time  to  time,  require. 

Article  EX.  Alterations. — These  By-Laws  may  be  altered  at  any  annual 
meeting  of  the  corporation,  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
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RULES    AND    REGULATIONS. 


Trustees. — A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  monthly. 
Quorum. — The  presence  of  three-  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Visiting  Committee. — Two  of  the  trustees,  taken  in  rotation,  shall  form  a 
committee,  one  at  least  of  whom  shall  visit  the  institution  each  week,  during 
the  space  of  two  months.  These  shall  be  so  arranged,  that  one  shall  go  out 
of  and  another  go  into  the  committee,  at  the  beginning  of  each  month. 

This  committee  shall  examine  the  state  of  the  institution ;  the  condition,  &c., 
of  the  pupils ;  and  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  establishment,  and  receive  and 
examine  any  report  of  the  superintendent,  and  make  a  record  of  their  visit 
and  impressions.       • 

This  committee  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at 
any  monthly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors. — The  trustees  shall  appoint  annually  two  of  their  number  as 
auditors.  They  shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer. 
They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the 
institution.  And  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  without  their 
order. 

Superintendent. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  reside  at,  and 
give  his  whole  time  to,  the  service  of  the  institution. 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  assistants,  servants  of 
the  institution,  subject  to  the  rejection  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institution,  and 
have  charge  of  all  the  pupils  and  direct  and  control  all  the  persons  therein, 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments,  and  the 
whole  course  of  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the  institution 
such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into  operation  all  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  same,  and  he  shall  cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to 
be  strictly  and  faithfully  executed. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age,  and  condition,  parentage,  and 
probable  cause  of  idiocy,  or  deficiency  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the  circum- 
stances that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition,  or  character ;  and  also  keep  a 
record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each  one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores,  and  furniture,  and  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof:  provided,  however  y  that  if 

6* 
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bequests  to  the  corporation ;  to  take  charge  of  all  the  interests  and  concerns 
of  the  school ;  to  enter  into  and  bind  the  corporation  by  such  compacts  and 
engagements  as  they  may  deem  advantageous ;  to  make  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  their  own  government  and  that  of  the  school,  and  not  inconsistent 
with  these  by-laws,  as  may  to  them  appear  reasonable  and  proper,  subject, 
however,  to  be  altered  or  annulled  by  the  corporation.  They  shall  annually 
appoint  a  superintendent,  who  shall  nominate  for  their  acceptance  all  neces- 
sary officers,  assistants  and  servants,  with  such  compensation  as  they  may 
deem  proper.  They  shall  cause  a  fair  record  to  be  kept  of  all  their  doings, 
which  shall  be  laid  before  the  corporation,  at  every  meeting  thereof;  and  at 
every  annual  meeting,  they  shall  make  a  report  in  writing  on  the  treasurer's 
accounts,  and  of  the  general  state  of  the  institution ;  comprising  a  statement 
of  the  number  of  the  persons  received  into  and  discharged  from  the  same,  the 
condition  of  the  pupils,  and  an  inventory  of  all  the  real  and  personal  estate 
of  the  corporation.  s 

Article  VII.  Secretary. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  notify 
and  attend  all  meetings  of  the  corporation,  and  the  trustees,  and  to  keep  a 
fair  record  of  their  doings,  and  to  furnish  the  treasurer  with  a  copy  of  all 
votes  of  the  corporation  or  of  the  trustees,  respecting  the  payment  of  money 
to  be  made  by  him. 

Article  VIII.  Treasurer. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  receive 
and  have  the  custody  of  all  moneys  and  securities  belonging  to  the  corpora- 
tion, which  he  shall  keep  and  manage  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees.  He 
shall  pay  no  moneys  but  by  their  order,  or  the  order  of  their  committees,  duly 
authorized.  His  books  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  trustees.  He 
shall  make  up  his  accounts  to  the  first  day  of  October,  in  each  year,  together 
with  an  inventory  of  all  the  real  and  personal  estate,  and  of  the  debts  due  to 
and  from  the  corporation,  and  present  the  same  to  the  corporation  at  their 
annual  meeting.  He  shall  give  such  bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties,  as  the  trustees  shall,  from  time  to  time,  require. 

Article  IX.  Alterations. — These  By-Laws  may  be  altered  at  any  annual 
meeting  of  the  corporation,  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
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It  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary — by  the 
parents ;  any  thing  more  than  common  mending  will  not  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  institution. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  owner — 
atjidl  length. 

Pupils  not  Beneficiaries. — Any  suitable  persons  maybe  admitted  to  the 
institution,  on  presenting  to  the  superintendent  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
fitness  for  it,  on  such  terms  as  he  or  the  standing  committee  shall  determine, 
according  to  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties  in  each  case.  Payments  are 
to  be  made  quarterly  in  advance,  or  sufficient  security  therefor  given. 

Private  pupils  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  decent  suits  of  clothing, 
and  sufficient  changes  of  garments  of  all  kinds,  for  winter  and  also  for 
summer. 

They  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of 
the  institution. 


QUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED 

By  the  Parents  or  Friends  of  Applicants  for  Admission  to  the  School, 

1.  What  is  the  applicant's  name  and  age  ? 

2.  Where  was  he  born  ? 

S.  Was  he  born  at  the  full  period  of  gestation  ? 

4.  Were  there  any  extraordinary  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  deliv- 
ery ?    If  so,  describe  them. 

5.  What  has  been  the  general  health  and  the  bodily  condition  of  the 
applicant  ? 

6.  At  what  period  was  it  first  observed  that  there  was  any  thing  peculiar 
about  him  ?  * 

7.  Has  there  been  observed,  at  any  time  since  birth,  any  thing  peculiar  in 
the  shape  or  condition  of  his  head  ? 

8.  Does  the  head  now  differ  in  shape  or  condition  from  the  head  of  an 
ordinary  person  of  the  same  age  ? 

9.  Wbat  is  now  the  general  health  of  the  applicant  ? 

10.  Is  he  now  subject,  or  has  he  ever  been  subject,  to  epilepsy,  or  fits  of 
any  kind? 

11.  Describe  the  fits,  if  any. 

12.  What  is  now  his  weight  ? 

13.  What  is  now  his  height  ? 

14.  Is  there  any  infirmity  of  body,  or  any  striking  peculiarity  ? 

15.  How  is  his  appetite  for  food  and  drink  ? 

16.  Is  he  active  and  vigorous  ?    Does  he  run  about  and  notice  things,  or 
the  contrary  ? 

17.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  sight  ?    Is  the  eye  bright  or  dull  ? 

18.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  hearing  ?    Is  it  quick  or  sluggish  ? 
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the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a  steward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  superintendent 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils,  and  deposit 
the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or  with  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not  beneficiaries  of  Massa- 
chusetts, charging  them  with  all  expenses  of  board,  instruction,  &c,  and 
with  all  the  moneys  expended  for  clothing,  and  other  necessaries,  or  proper 
indulgences. 

He  shall  make  monthly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the  interests  of  the  institution 
require. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation,  an  annual  report,  in 
which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress,  and  condition  of  the  institution,  and 
the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and  improve  the  idiotic  or  feeble-minded 
youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils,  shall  be  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to  them  except  through 
him. 

No  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  institution  without 
the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study,  and  for  recreation,  being  estab- 
lished by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant  and  pupil  will  be  expected 
to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Visitors. — Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regulations  as  the 
trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco, — The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise,  is  prohibited 
in  the  institution. 

Beneficiaries. — Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six,  and  under  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

Beneficiaries  must  produce  a  certificate  from  the  selectmen,  or  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  of  their  town,  stating  that  their  parents  and  immediate  relatives 
are  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  education. 

They  must  be  provided  with  suitable  changes  of  raiment  for  winter  and  for 
summer,  and  especially  with  thick  shoes  or  boots. 

The  boys  must  have  at  least  six  good  cotton  shirts,  and  six  pairs  of  socks  or 
stockings ;  two  coats  or  jackets,  two  pairs  of  trousers,  two  waistcoats,  and  an 
overcoat,  two  pairs  of  shoes  or  boots,  six  pocket  handkerchiefs,  and  a  good 
cap  or  hat 

The  females  must  be  provided  with  the  same  quantity  of  linen,  and  with 
three  gowns  and  dresses.  The  clothing  muqt  all  be  of  good  serviceable 
material. 
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It  mast  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary — by  the 
parents;  any  thing  more  than  common  mending  will  not  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  institution. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  owner — 
at  full  length. 

Pupils  not  Beneficiaries. — Any  suitable  persons  may  be  admitted  to  the 
institution,  on  presenting  to  the  superintendent  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
fitness  for  it,  on  such  terms  as  he  or  the  standing  committee  shall  determine, 
according  to  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties  in  each  case.  Payments  are 
to  be  made  quarterly  in  advance,  or  sufficient  security  thereof  given. 

Private  pupils  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  decent  suits  of  clothing, 
and  sufficient  changes  of  garments  of  all  kinds,  for  winter  and  also  for 
summer. 

They  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of 
the  institution. 


QUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED 
By  the  Parents  or  Friends  of  Applicants  for  Admission  to  the  School. 

1.  What  is  the  applicant's  name  and  age  ? 

2.  Where  was  he  born  ? 

8.  Was  he  born  at  the  full  period  of  gestation  ? 

4.  Were  there  any  extraordinary  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  deliv- 
ery ?    If  so,  describe  them. 

5.  What  has  been  the  general  health  and  the  bodily  condition  of  the 
applicant  ? 

6.  At  what  period  was  it  first  observed  that  there  was  any  thing  peculiar 
about  him  ? 

7.  Has  there  been  observed,  at  any  time  since  birth,  any  thing  peculiar  in 
the  shape  or  condition  of  his  head  ? 

8.  Does  the  head  now  differ  in  shape  or  condition  from  the  bead  of  an 
ordinary  person  of  the  same  age  ? 

0.  What  is  now  the  general  health  of  the  applicant  ? 

10.  Is  he  now  subject,  or  has  he  ever  been  subject,  to  epilepsy,  or  fits  of 
any  kind  ? 

11.  Describe  the  fits,  if  any  ? 

12.  What  is  now  his  weight  ? 

13.  What  is  now  his  height  ? 

14.  Is  there  any  infirmity  of  body,  or  any  striking  peculiarity  ? 

15.  How  is  his  appetite  for  food  and  drink  ? 

16.  Is  he  active  and  vigorous  ?    Does  he  run  about  and  notice  things,  or 
die  contrary  ? 

17.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  sight  ?    Is  the  eye  bright  or  dull  ? 
13.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  hearing  ?    Is  it  quick  or  sluggish  ? 
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19.  Does  the  applicant  show  any  sensibility  to  musical  sounds  ? 

20.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  smell  ? 

21.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  taste  ?  Is  he  particular  about  what 
he  eats  ?  or  will  he  swallow  things,  without  regard  to  taste  ? 

22.  Is  he  gluttonous  ? 

23.  What  are  his  habits  with  regard  to  personal  cleanliness  ? 

24.  Can  he  talk? — that  is,  can  he  make  a  regular  sentence,  containing 
nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs,  &c.  ? 

25.  Does  he  use  understanding^  such  words  as  or  and  iff 

26.  Please  give  several  specimens  of  his  mode  of  talking,  and  be  careful  to 
put  down  the  words  exactly  as  he  uses  them. 

27.  Can  he  dress  and  undress  himself? 

28.  Can  he  feed  himself? 

29.  Does  he  use  a  spoon,  or  knife  and  fork  ? 

30.  Can  he  tie  his  shoe-strings  in  a  regular  knot  ? 

31.  Can  he  do  any  work  ?  and  what  kind  ? 
82.  What  are  his  personal  habits  ? 

33.  Does  he  hide,  break,  or  destroy  things  ? 

34.  Does  he  get  up  in  the  night,  and  wander  about  ? 

35.  Is  he  obedient  ? 

86.  Does  he  come  when  called  ? 

37.  Does  he  go  astray  ? 

38.  Is  he  passionate  ? 

39.  Is  he  given  to  self-abuse,  or  masturbation  ? 

40.  Has  there  been  such  watchfulness,  that  you  can  be  sure  he  is  free  from 
all  habits  of  self-pollution  ? 

41.  Please  state  any  facts  that  may  show  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
applicant. 

42.  Of  what  country  was  the  father  of  the  applicant  a  native  ? 

43.  What  was  the  general  bodily  condition  and  health  of  the  father  ?  Was 
he  vigorous  and  healthy,  or  the  contrary  ? 

44.  Was  the  father  of  the  applicant  scrofulous,  or  was  he  subject  to  fits  ? 

45.  Were  all  his  senses  perfect  ? 

46.  Was  he  always  a  temperate  man  ? 

47.  About  how  old  was  he  when  the  applicant  was  born  ? 

48.  Was  there  any  known  peculiarity  in  the  family  of  the  father  of  the 
applicant  ? — that  is,  were  any  of  the  grand-parents,  parents,  uncles,  aunts, 
brothers,  sisters,  or  cousins,  blind,  deaf,  or  insane,  or  afflicted  with  any 
infirmity  of  body  or  mind  ? 

49.  If  dead,  at  what  age  did  the  father  die,  and  of  what  disorder  ? 

50.  Where  was  the  mother  of  the  applicant  born  ? 

51.  What  was  the  general  bodily  condition  of  the  mother  of  the  applicant  ? 
•—strong  and  healthy,  or  the  contrary  ? 

52.  Was  she  scrofulous,  or  ever  subject  to  fits  ? 

53.  Were  all  her  senses  perfect  ? 

54.  Was  she  always  a  temperate  woman  ? 
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55.  About  how  old  was  she  when  the  applicant  was  born  ? 

56.  How  many  children  had  she  before  the  applicant  was  born  ? 

57.  Was  there  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  bodily  or  mental  condition  of  the 
other  children  ? 

58.  What  was  the  state  of  the  mother's  health  during  the  time  she  was 
pregnant  with  the  applicant  ? 

59.  Was  she  subject  to  any  bodily  injury  or  severe  sickness,  or  to  any 
extraordinary  mental  emotion  or  fright,  great  sorrow,  or  the  like  ? 

60.  Was  she  related  by  blood  to  her  husband  ?  If  so,  in  what  degree — 
first,  second,  or  third  cousins  ? 

61.  If  dead,  at  what  age  did  she  die,  and  of  what  disorder? 

62.  Was  there  any  known  peculiarity  in  her  family  ? — that  is,  were  any  of 
her  grand-parents,  parents,  uncles,  aunts,  sisters,  brothers,  children,  or  cousins, 
either  blind  or  deaf  or  insane,  or  afflicted  with  any  infirmity  of  body  or  mind  ? 

63.  What  are  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  parents  or  immediate  relatives  of 
the  applicant  ? 

64.  How  much  can  they  afford  to  pay  towards  the  support  and  education 
of  the  applicant  ? 

65.  What  are  the  names  of  the  father  and  mother  ? 

66.  What  is  their  residence  ? 

67.  What  is  the  post-office  address  of  the  parents  or  other  responsible 
friends  ? 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION,  &c. 

The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  six  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  children,  nor  for  those 
who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic,  and  any  such  will  not  be 
retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  subjects. 

Children  will  be  received  upon  trial  for  one  month,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  a  report  upon  the  case  will  be  made  to  the  parents. 

Children  must  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing,  and  stout 
shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  They  must  be  renewed  as  often  as  is 
necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  applicants.  Those  who  tear  and  destroy 
their  clothing  must  be  provided  with  garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and 
of  such  form  and  texture  as  not  to  be  easily  torn. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents,  in  Massachusetts,  will  be  received  gratis. 
For  others,  a  charge  will  be  made  proportionate  to  the  trouble  and  cost  of 
treating  them. 

Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  pupils,  for  their 
board  and  care  in  vacation,  and  for  their  removal  whenever  they  may  be  dis- 
charged. 

Persons  applying  for  the  admission  of  children  as  beneficiaries  of  Massa- 
chusetts, should  address  the  governor.  They  must  also  fill  out  certain  blanks 
the  form  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

8* 
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Form  of  Application  for  Beneficiaries  in  Massachusetts. 

18      . 
To  His  Excellency  the  Governor : — 

Sir, — The  undersigned,  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  and  inhabitant  of  the 
town  of  ,  respectfully  represents  that  his  son  [or  daughter],* 

named  ,  and  aged  years,  is  so  deficient  in  intellect  that 

he  cannot  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  as  other  youth  are ;  and  he 
therefore  requests  that  your  Excellency  would  recommend  him  for  admission 
as  a  pupil  to  the  Massachusetts  School  for  teaching  and  training  Idiotic  and 
Feeble-Minded  Persons,  as  a  State  beneficiary. 


Respectfully  yours, 


The  application  should  be  accompanied  by  two  certificates,  in  the  following 
formf : — 

I. 

18      . 
I,  ,  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  ,  hereby 

certify,  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  wealthy,  and  could  not  well 

afford  to  pay  9250  per  year  for  the  instruction  of  at  the  School 

for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Persons. 

(Signed,) • 

II. 

18      . 
I,  ,  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  physician,  and  practitioner  in 

the  town  of  ,  hereby  certify,  that  I  have  examined 

and  find  that  he  is  not  insane,  but  is  so  deficient  in  mental  ability  that  he 
cannot  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  as  others  of  his  age  are. 

His  bodily  health  is  ,  and  he  has  no  cutaneous  or  contagious 

disorder. 

(Signed,) . 

N.  B.  The  physician  is  earnestly  requested  to  state,  in  writing,  his  opinion 
of  the  cause  of  the  person's  mental  deficiency ;  to  state  whether  he  is  or  has 
been  epileptic ;  also,  to  mention  any  organic  or  functional  peculiarity  that  he 
may  have  observed.  It  may  be  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  the  person,  that 
the  physician  should  send  in  writing  a  full  and  minute  account  of  the  case, 
with  his  own  thoughts  and  suggestions  in  regard  to  it 

If  the  applicant  is  admitted  as  a  beneficiary,  he  must  be  provided  with  a 
paper  signed  by  two  responsible  persons,  in  form  of  a  guaranty  for  removal, 
as  follows: — 

•  If  a  town  pauper,  the  overseers  of  the  poor  may  »PPl*  •*  ft»  their  ward, 
t  The  fame  may  be  need  la  Rhode  Island. 
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We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  and  householders  in  the 
town  of  ,  respectfully  pledge  ourselves,  that,  should 

be  received  into  the  Massachusetts  School  for  teaching  and  training  Idiotic 
and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  he  shall  be  kept  properly  supplied  with  decent 
clothing,  that  he  shall  be  removed  during  vacations,  (if  his  removal  be 
required,)  and  that,  whenever  he'shall  be  discharged,  he  shall  be  removed  at 
once,  and  the  institution  relieved  from  all  responsibility  for  his  support. 

(Signed,) . 

For  private  pupils  the  following  bond  is  required  to  be  signed  by  two 
responsible  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  known  to  the  trustees : — 

In  consideration  of  being  admitted  a  pupil  into  the 

Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  at  our  request, 
we,  the  undersigned,  jointly  and  severally  promise  the  said  School  to  pay  the 
Superintendent  thereof,  at  said  School,  quarterly  in  advance,  on  the  first  days 
of  January,  April,  July  and  October,  the  rate  of  board  and  tuition  which  may 
from  time  to  time  be  determined  by  the  Trustees  of  said  School  for  said  pupil, 
to  provide  or  pay  for  all  requisite  clothing  and  other  things  necessary  or 
proper  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  said  pupil,  to  pay  for  all  proper  expenses 
incurred  for  the  return  of  said  pupil  to  the  School  in  case  of  elopement,  to  pay 
for  support  of  said  pupil  in  vacation,  to  remove  said  pupil  when  discharged,  to 
re-imburse  funeral  expenses  in  case  of  death,  and  if  removed  against  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Superintendent  before  the  expiration  of  three  calendar 
months,  to  pay  board  for  thirteen  weeks. 

For  further  particulars,  address  Dr.  S.   G.  Howe,  20  Bromfield  Street, 
Boston. 
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the  said  institution  is  carried  into  effect ;  and  provided,  farther,  that  the  said 
institution  shall  gratuitously  receive  and  educate  thirty  idiotic  persons,  to  be 
designated  by  the  governor  ;  and  provided,  further,  that  other  applicants,  of 
proper  age  and  condition,  children  of  inhabitants  of  this  Commonwealth  who 
are  not  wealthy,  shall  be  received  at  a  charge  not  exceeding  the  actual  average 
cost  of  the  inmates ;  and  provided,  further,  that  the  members  of  the  legislature 
for  the  time  being  shall  be,  ex  officio,  visitors  of  the  institution,  and  have  the 
privilege,  during  the  sessions,  of  inspecting  the  same ;  that  the  governor  be 
authorized  annually  to  draw  his  warrant  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
in  four  equal  quarterly  payments  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  each,  in  favor  of  the  treasurer  of  the  said  school,  whenever  he  shall 
have  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  foregoing 
resolve  have  been  fulfilled. — [Approved  by  the  Governor,  April  30, 1851. 


Resolve  in  favor  of  the  Massachusetts  school  for  idiotic  and 

feeble-minded  youth. 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  allowed  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  according  to  chapter  forty-four  of  the 
resolves  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one,  be  increased 
to  the  sum  of  nine  thousand  dollars,  which  shall  be  used  and  applied  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  said  forty-fourth  chapter  :  provided,  that  the  said  insti- 
tution shall  gratuitously  receive  and  educate  twenty-five  idiotic  persons,  to  be 
designated  by  the  governor,  in  addition  to  the  number  provided  for  in  the  said 
forty-fourth  chapter ;  and  provided,  further,  that  six  of  the  trustees  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council. — [Approved  by  the  Governor,  March 
21, 1861. 


Resolve  in  favor  of  the  perkins  institution  and  Massachusetts 
asylum  for  the  blind,  and  of  the  massachusetts  school  for 
idiotic  and  feeble-minded  youth. 

Resolved,  That  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
Asylum  for  the  Blind,  or  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 
and  Feeble-Mi nded  Youth,  may  charge  for  receiving  and  educating  indigent 
persons  and  the  children  of  indigent  persons,  designated  by  the  governor  to 
be  received  by  them  according  to  law,  such  price  by  the  week,  for  each  state 
beneficiary,  as  they  may  determine,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  the 
amount  to  be  fixed,  in  each  case,  with  reference  to  the  ability  of  such  indi- 
gent person,  or  the  parents  of  such  child,  to  contribute  towards  the  expense 
of  his  education  and  support. — [Approved  March  24, 1865. 
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BY-LAWS. 


Article  I.  Title. — The  corporation  shall  be  composed  of  the  persons 
named  in  "  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and 
Feeble-Minded  Youth ; "  of  such  persons  as  may  be  elected  members  by  ballot 
at  any  legal  meeting ;  and  also  of  all  such  persons  as  shall  pay  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  dollars  or  upwards ;  and  of  such  persons  as  shall  annually  pay 
the  sum  of  five  dollars. 

Article  II.  Meetings. — There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  corpo- 
ration on  the  first  Thursday  of  October  in  every  year,  at  which  the  following 
officers  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  namely : — A  President,  a  Vice-President, 
six  Trustees,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Secretary,  to  serve  until  the  next  annual 
meeting,  or  until  others  are  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead :  provided, 
fovtver,  that  if,  from  any  cause,  the  officers  should  not  be  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting,  they  may  be  elected,  or  any  vacancy  filled,  at  any  other 
meeting  regularly  notified  for  the  purpose. 

Article  III.  Notice  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  given  by  the  secre- 
tary, by  sending  a  written  or  printed  notice  to  each  member  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  by  publication  in  one  or  more  of  the  newspapers  printed  in  Boston, 
at  least  seven  days  previous  to  the  day  of  meeting. 

Article  IV.  The  president,  or  in  his  absence,  the  vice-president,  shall 
preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  corporation ;  and  in  the  absence  of  both,  a 
president  shall  be  chosen  for  the  meeting. 

Article  V.  The  secretary  shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  corporation 
on  the  requisition  of  the  board  of  trustees,  or  of  any  ten  members  of  the 
corporation — notice  being  given  as  for  the  annual  meeting. 

Article  VI.  Trustees. — The  board  shall  be  composed  of  six  persons 
chosen  according  to  the  second  article,  and  of  six  persons  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  council  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  as  provided  in  the  resolve 
passed  by  the  legislature  and  approved  March  21, 1861. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  meet  once  a  month.  Three 
shall  form  a  quorum  for  ordinary  business,  but  a  majority  of  the  whole  shall 
he  required  for  a  quorum,  at  any  meeting,  to  act  upon  the  transfer  of  real 
estate  or  other  property.  They  shall  have  power  to  take  any  measures,  which 
they  may  deem  expedient,  for  encouraging  subscriptions,  donations,  and 
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bequests  to  the  corporation ;  to  take  charge  of  all  the  interests  and  concerns 
of  the  school ;  to  enter  into  and  bind  the  corporation  by  such  compacts  and 
engagements  as  they  may  deem  advantageous ;  to  make  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  their  own  government  and  that  of  the  school,  and  not  inconsistent 
with  these  by-laws,  as  may  to  them  appear  reasonable  and  proper,  subject, 
however,  to  be  altered  or  annulled  by  the  corporation.  They  shall  annually 
appoint  a  superintendent,  who  shall  nominate  for  their  acceptance  all  neces- 
sary officers,  assistants  and  servants,  with  such  compensation  as  they  may 
deem  proper.  They  shall  cause  a  fair  record  to  be  kept  of  all  their  doings, 
which  shall  be  laid  before  the  corporation,  at  every  meeting  thereof;  and  at 
every  annual  meeting,  they  shall  make  a  report  in  writing  on  the  treasurer's 
accounts,  and  of  the  general  state  of  the  institution  ;  comprising  a  statement 
of  the  number  of  the  persons  received  into  and  discharged  from  the  same,  the 
condition  of  the  pupils,  and  an  inventory  of  all  the  real  and  personal  estate 
of  the  corporation.  s 

Article  VII.  Secretary. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  notify 
and  attend  all  meetings  of  the  corporation,  and  the  trustees,  and  to  keep  a 
fair  record  of  their  doings,  and  to  furnish  the  treasurer  with  a  copy  of  all 
votes  of  the  corporation  or  of  the  trustees,  respecting  the  payment  of  money 
to  be  made  by  him. 

Article  VIII.  Treasurer. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  receive 
and  have  the  custody  of  all  moneys  and  securities  belonging  to  the  corpora- 
tion, which  he  shall  keep  and  manage  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees.  He 
shall  pay  no  moneys  but  by  their  order,  or  the  order  of  their  committees,  duly 
authorized.  His  books  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  trustees.  He 
shall  make  up  his  accounts  to  the  first  day  of  October,  in  each  year,  together 
with  an  inventory  of  all  the  real  and  personal  estate,  and  of  the  debts  due  to 
and  from  the  corporation,  and  present  the  same  to  the  corporation  at  their 
annual  meeting.  He  shall  give  such  bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties,  as  the  trustees  shall,  from  time  to  time,  require. 

Article  IX.  Alterations. — These  By-Laws  may  be  altered  at  any  annual 
meeting  of  the  corporation,  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
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RULES    AND    REGULATIONS. 


Trustees. — A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  monthly. 
Quorum, — The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Visiting  Committee. — Two  of  the  trustees,  taken  in  rotation,  shall  form  a 
committee,  one  at  least  of  whom  shall  visit  the  institution  each  week,  during 
the  space  of  two  months.  These  shall  be  so  arranged,  that  one  shall  go  out 
of  and  another  go  into  the  committee,  at  the  beginning  of  each  month. 

This  committee  shall  examine  the  state  of  the  institution  ;  the  condition,  &c, 
of  the  pupils ;  and  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  establishment,  and  receive  and 
examine  any  report  of  the  superintendent,  and  make  a  record  of  their  visit 
and  impressions. 

This  committee  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at 
any  monthly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors. — The  trustees  shall  appoint  annually  two  of  their  number  as 
auditors.  They  shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer. 
They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the 
institution.  And  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  without  their 
order. 

Superintendent. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  reside  at,  and 
give  his  whole  time  to,  the  service  of  the  institution. 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  assistants,  servants  of 
the  institution,  subject  to  the  rejection  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institution,  and 
have  charge  of  all  the  pupils  and  direct  and  control  all  the  persons  therein, 
subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments,  and  the 
whole  course  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the  institution 
such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into  operation  all  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  same,  and  he  shall  cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to 
be  strictly  and  faithfully  executed. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age,  and  condition,  parentage,  and 
probable  cause  of  idiocy,  or  deficiency  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the  circum- 
stances that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition,  or  character ;  and  also  keep  a 
record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each  one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores,  and  furniture,  and  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof:  provided,  however,  that  if 
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the  trustees  tbink  it  best  to  appoint  a  steward,  be  shall  perform  these  duties 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  superintendent 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils,  and  deposit 
the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or  with  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not  beneficiaries  of  Massa- 
chusetts, charging  them  with  all  expenses  of  board,  instruction,  &c,  and 
with  all  the  moneys  expended  for  clothing,  and  other  necessaries,  or  proper 
indulgences. 

He  shall  make  monthly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the  interests  of  the  institution 
require. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation,  an  annual  report,  in 
which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress,  and  condition  of  the  institution,  and 
the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and  improve  the  idiotic  or  feeble-minded 
youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils,  shall  be  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to  them  except  through 
him. 

No  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  institution  without 
the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study,  and  for  recreation,  being  estab- 
lished by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant  and  pupil  will  be  expected 
to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Visitors. — Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regulations  as  the 
trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco, — The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise,  is  prohibited 
in  the  institution. 

Beneficiaries. — Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six,  and  under  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

Beneficiaries  must  produce  a  certificate  from  the  selectmen,  or  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  of  their  town,  stating  that  their  parents  and  immediate  relatives 
are  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  education. 

They  must  be  provided  with  suitable  changes  of  raiment  for  winter  and  for 
summer,  and  especially  with  thick  shoes  or  boots. 

The  boys  must  have  at  least  six  good  cotton  shirts,  and  six  pairs  of  socks  or 
stockings ;  two  coats  or  jackets,  two  pairs  of  trousers,  two  waistcoats,  and  an 
overcoat,  two  pairs  of  shoes  or  boots,  six  pocket  handkerchiefs,  and  a  good 
cap  or  hat 

The  females  must  be  provided  with  the  same  quantity  of  linen,  and  with 
three  gowns  and  dresses.  The  clothing  mus.t  all  be  of  good  serviceable 
material. 
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It  mast  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary — by  the 
parents;  any  thing  more  than  common  mending  will  not  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  institution. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  owner — 
at  full  length. 

Pupils  not  Beneficiaries, — Any  suitable  persons  may  be  admitted  to  the 
institution,  on  presenting  to  the  superintendent  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
fitness  for  it,  on  such  terms  as  he  or  the  standing  committee  shall  determine, 
according  to  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties  in  each  case.  Payments  are 
to  be  made  quarterly  in  advance,  or  sufficient  security  thereof  given. 

Private  pupils  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  decent  suits  of  clothing, 
and  sufficient  changes  of  garments  of  all  kinds,  for  winter  and  also  for 
summer. 

They  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of 
the  institution. 


QUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED 
By  the  Parents  or  Friends  of  Applicants  for  Admission  to  the  School. 

1.  What  is  the  applicant's  name  and  age  ? 

2.  Where  was  he  born  ? 

3.  Was  he  born  at  the  full  period  of  gestation  ? 

4.  Were  there  any  extraordinary  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  deliv- 
ery ?    If  so,  describe  them. 

5.  What  has  been  the  general  health  and  the  bodily  condition  of  the 
applicant  ? 

6.  At  what  period  was  it  first  observed  that  there  was  any  thing  peculiar 
about  him  ? 

7.  Has  there  been  observed,  at  any  time  since  birth,  any  thing  peculiar  in 
the  shape  or  condition  of  his  head  ? 

8.  Does  the  head  now  differ  in  shape  or  condition  from  the  head  of  an 
ordinary  person  of  the  same  age  ? 

9.  What  is  now  the  general  health  of  the  applicant  ? 

10.  Is  he  now  subject,  or  has  he  ever  been  subject,  to  epilepsy,  or  fits  of 
any  kind  ? 

11.  Describe  the  fits,  if  any  ? 

12.  What  is  now  his  weight  ? 

13.  What  is  now  his  height  ? 

14.  Is  there  any  infirmity  of  body,  or  any  striking  peculiarity  ? 

15.  How  is  his  appetite  for  food  and  drink  ? 

.  16.  Is  he  active  and  vigorous  ?    Does  he  run  about  and  notice  things,  or 
the  contrary  ? 

17.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  sight  ?    Is  the  eye  bright  or  dull  ? 

18.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  hearing  ?    Is  it  quick  or  sluggish  ? 
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19.  Does  the  applicant  show  any  sensibility  to  musical  sounds  ? 

20.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  smell  ? 

21.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  taste  ?  Is  he  particular  about  what 
he  eats  ?  or  will  he  swallow  things,  without  regard  to  taste  ? 

22.  Is  he  gluttonous  ? 

23.  What  are  his  habits  with  regard  to  personal  cleanliness  ? 

24.  Can  he  talk? — that  is,  can  he  make  a  regular  sentence,  containing 
nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs,  &c.  ? 

25.  Does  he  use  understanding^  such  words  as  or  and  iff 

26.  Please  give  several  specimens  of  his  mode  of  talking,  and  be  careful  to 
put  down  the  words  exactly  as  he  uses  them. 

27.  Can  he  dress  and  undress  himself? 

28.  Can  he  feed  himself? 

29.  Does  he  use  a  spoon,  or  knife  and  fork  ? 

30.  Can  he  tie  his  shoe-strings  in  a  regular  knot  ? 

31.  Can  he  do  any  work  ?  and  what  kind  ? 
82.  What  are  his  personal  habits  ? 

33.  Does  he  hide,  break,  or  destroy  things  ? 

34.  Does  he  get  up  in  the  night,  and  wander  about  ? 

35.  Is  he  obedient  ? 

36.  Does  he  come  when  called  ? 

37.  Does  he  go  astray  ? 

38.  Is  he  passionate  ? 

39.  Is  he  given  to  self-abuse,  or  masturbation  ? 

40.  Has  there  been  such  watchfulness,  that  you  can  be  sure  he  is  free  from 
all  habits  of  self-pollution  ? 

41.  Please  state  any  facts  that  may  show  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
applicant. 

42.  Of  what  country  was  the  father  of  the  applicant  a  native  ? 

43.  What  was  the  general  bodily  condition  and  health  of  the  father  ?  Was 
he  vigorous  and  healthy,  or  the  contrary  ? 

44.  Was  the  father  of  the  applicant  scrofulous,  or  was  he  subject  to  fits  ? 

45.  Were  all  his  senses  perfect  ? 

46.  Was  he  always  a  temperate  man  ? 

47.  About  how  old  was  he  when  the  applicant  was  born  ? 

48.  Was  there  any  known  peculiarity  in  the  family  of  the  father  of  the 
applicant  ? — that  is,  were  any  of  the  grand-parents,  parents,  uncles,  aunts, 
brothers,  sisters,  or  cousins,  blind,  deaf,  or  insane,  or  afflicted  with  any 
infirmity  of  body  or  mind  ? 

49.  If  dead,  at  what  age  did  the  father  die,  and  of  what  disorder  ? 

50.  Where  was  the  mother  of  the  applicant  born  ? 

51.  What  was  the  general  bodily  condition  of  the  mother  of  the  applicant  ? 
•—strong  and  healthy,  or  the  contrary  ? 

52.  Was  she  scrofulous,  or  ever  subject  to  fits  ? 

53.  Were  all  her  senses  perfect  ? 

54.  Was  she  always  a  temperate  woman  ? 
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55.  About  how  old  was  she  when  the  applicant  was  born  ? 

56.  How  many  children  had  she  before  the  applicant  was  born  ? 

57.  Was  there  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  bodily  or  mental  condition  of  the 
other  children  ? 

58.  What  was  the  state  of  the  mother's  health  during  the  time  she  was 
pregnant  with  the  applicant  ? 

59.  Was  she  subject  to  any  bodily  injury  or  severe  sickness,  or  to  any 
extraordinary  mental  emotion  or  fright,  great  sorrow,  or  the  like  ? 

60.  Was  she  related  by  blood  to  her  husband  ?  If  so,  in  what  degree — 
first,  second,  or  third  cousins  ? 

61.  If  dead,  at  what  age  did  she  die,  and  of  what  disorder  ? 

62.  Was  there  any  known  peculiarity  in  her  family  ? — that  is,  were  any  of 
her  grand-parents,  parents,  uncles,  aunts,  sisters,  brothers,  children,  or  cousins, 
either  blind  or  deaf  or  insane,  or  afflicted  with  any  infirmity  of  body  or  mind  ? 

63.  What  are  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  parents  or  immediate  relatives  of 
the  applicant  ? 

64.  How  much  can  they  afford  to  pay  towards  the  support  and  education 
of  the  applicant  ? 

65.  What  are  the  names  of  the  father  and  mother  ? 

66.  What  is  their  residence  ? 

67.  What  is  the  post-office  address  of  the  parents  or  other  responsible 
friends  ? 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION,  &c. 

The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  six  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  children,  nor  for  those 
who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic,  and  any  such  will  not  be 
retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  subjects. 

Children  will  be  received  upon  trial  for  one  month,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  a  report  upon  the  case  will  be  made  to  the  parents. 

Children  must  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing,  and  stout 
shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  They  must  be  renewed  as  often  as  is 
necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  applicants.  Those  who  tear  and  destroy 
their  clothing  must  be  provided  with  garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and 
of  such  form  and  texture  as  not  to  be  easily  torn. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents,  in  Massachusetts,  will  be  received  gratis. 
For  others,  a  charge  will  be  made  proportionate  to  the  trouble  and  cost  of 
treating  them. 

Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  pupils,  for  their 
board  and  care  in  vacation,  and  for  their  removal  whenever  they  may  be  dis- 
charged. 

Persons  applying  for  the  admission  of  children  as  beneficiaries  of  Massa- 
chusetts, should  address  the  governor.  They  must  also  fill  out  certain  blanks 
the  form  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

8* 
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Form  of  Application  for  Beneficiaries  in  Massachusetts. 

18       . 
To  His  Excellency  the  Governor : — 

Sir, — The  undersigned,  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  and  inhabitant  of  the 
town  of  ,  respectfully  represents  that  his  son  [or  daughter],* 

named  ,  and  aged  years,  is  so  deficient  in  intellect  that 

he  cannot  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  as  other  youth  are;  and  he 
therefore  requests  that  your  Excellency  would  recommend  him  for  admission 
as  a  pupil  to  the  Massachusetts  School  for  teaching  and  training  Idiotic  and 
Feeble-Minded  Persons,  as  a  State  beneficiary. 


Respectfully  yours, 


The  application  should  be  accompanied  by  two  certificates,  in  the  following 
formf : — 

I. 

18      . 
I,  ,  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  ,  hereby 

certify,  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  wealthy,  and  could  not  well 

afford  to  pay  $250  per  year  for  the  instruction  of  at  the  School 

for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Persons. 

(Signed,) . 

II. 

18      . 
I,  ,  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  physician,  and  practitioner  in 

the  town  of  ,  hereby  certify,  that  I  have  examined 

and  find  that  he  is  not  insane,  but  is  so  deficient  in  mental  ability  that  he 
cannot  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  as  others  of  his  age  are. 

His  bodily  health  is  ,  and  he  has  no  cutaneous  or  contagious 

disorder. 

(Signed,) . 

N.  B.  The  physician  is  earnestly  requested  to  state,  in  writing,  his  opinion 
of  the  cause  of  the  person's  mental  deficiency ;  to  state  whether  he  is  or  has 
been  epileptic ;  also,  to  mention  any  organic  or  functional  peculiarity  that  he 
may  have  observed.  It  may  be  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  the  person,  that 
the  physician  should  send  in  writing  a  full  and  minute  account  of  the  case, 
with  his  own  thoughts  and  suggestions  in  regard  to  it 

If  the  applicant  is  admitted  as  a  beneficiary,  he  must  be  provided  with  a 
paper  signed  by  two  responsible  persons,  in  form  of  a  guaranty  for  removal, 
as  follows: — 

•  If  a  town  pauper,  the  oversews  of  the  poor  may  apply  m  for  their  ward, 
t  The  same  may  be  need  In  Rhode  Island. 
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We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  and  householders  in  the 
town  of  ,  respectfully  pledge  ourselves,  that,  should 

be  received  into  the  Massachusetts  School  for  teaching  and  training  Idiotic 
and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  he  shall  be  kept  properly  supplied  with  decent 
clothing,  that  he  shall  be  removed  during  vacations,  (if  his  removal  be 
required,)  and  that,  whenever  he'shall  be  discharged,  he  shall  be  removed  at 
once,  and  the  institution  relieved  from  all  responsibility  for  his  support. 

(Signed,) . 

For  private  pupils  the  following  bond  is  required  to  be  signed  by  two 
responsible  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  known  to  the  trustees  :— 

In  consideration  of  being  admitted  a  pupil  into  the 

Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  at  our  request, 
we,  the  undersigned,  jointly  and  severally  promise  the  said  School  to  pay  the 
Superintendent  thereof,  at  said  School,  quarterly  in  advance,  on  the  first  days 
of  January,  April,  July  and  October,  the  rate  of  board  and  tuition  which  may 
from  time  to  time  be  determined  by  the  Trustees  of  said  School  for  said  pupil, 
to  provide  or  pay  for  all  requisite  clothing  and  other  things  necessary  or 
proper  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  said  pupil,  to  pay  for  all  proper  expenses 
incurred  for  the  return  of  said  pupil  to  the  School  in  case  of  elopement,  to  pay 
for  support  of  said  pupil  in  vacation,  to  remove  said  pupil  when  discharged,  to 
re-imbnrse  funeral  expenses  in  case  of  death,  and  if  removed  against  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Superintendent  before  the  expiration  of  three  calendar 
months,  to  pay  board  for  thirteen  weeks. 

For  further  particulars,  address  Dr.  S.   G.  Howe,  20  Bromfield  Street, 
Boston. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


Lewis  Allen,  South  Danvers. 
Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  Lowell. 
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Hon.  Otis  Clapp,  Boston. 

Dr.  Henry  G.  Clark,  Boston. 

James  B.  Congdon,  New  Bedford. 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Cook,  Boston. 

Joseph  Coolidge,  Boston. 

Uriel  Crocker,  Boston. 

William  Crocker,  Taunton. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Cushing,  Dorchester. 

Henry  G.  Denny,  Dorchester. 

George  M.  Dexter,  Boston. 

Samuel  Downer,  Dorchester. 

George  B.  Emerson,  Boston. 

Dr.  Caleb  Clesson  Field,  Leominster. 

Dr.  John  Flint,  Boston. 

Dr.  William  A.  Gordon,  New  Bedford. 

Dr.  John  W.  Graves,  Chelsea. 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Boston. 

Daniel  N.  Haskell,  Boston. 

Hon.  George  S.  Hillard,  Boston. 

Hon.  E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  Concord. 

Sidney  Homer,  Boston. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Hooper,  Boston. 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  Boston. 

Hon.  William  J.  Hubbard,  Boston. 

Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  Dorchester. 

Hon.  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  Boston. 

William  Raymond  Lee,  Roxbury. 

Prof.  Francis  J.  Child,  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green,  Boston. 

Richard  J.  Greenleap,  Boston. 


James  Lodge,  Boston. 

Dr.  George  B.  Loring,  Salem. 

Josiah  Loring,  Boston. 

Rev.  Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  Boston. 

Hon.  John  Lowell,  Boston. 

John  R.  Manley,  Boston. 

THEOPHILU8  R.  Marvin,  Boston. 

Frederick  W.  G.  May,  Dorchester. 

Samuel  May,  Boston. 

Hon.  William  Minot,  Boston. 

Rev.  William  0.  Moselky,  Boston. 

Willard  Nye,  New  Bedford. 

Dr.  George  Osborne,  South  Danvers. 

Rev.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  Cambridge. 

Hon.  Jonathan  Preston,  Boston. 

Hon.  Sampson  Reed,  Boston. 

Dr.  Joseph  Reynolds,  Concord. 

Franklin  B.  Sanborn,  Springfield. 

G.  Howland  Shaw,  Boston. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  Boston. 

Dr.  Benjamin  B.  Sisson,  Westport. 

Charles  Stoddard,  Boston. 

Charles  S.  Storrow,  Lawrence. 

Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  Boston. 

Hon.  Increase  Sumner,  Gt.  Barrington. 

John  Win  gate  Thornton,  Boston. 

Albert  Tolman,  Worcester. 

James  Tolman,  Roxbury. 

Thomas  B.  Wales,  Boston. 

Hon.  Amasa  Walker,  North  Brookfleld. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Warren,  Boston. 

Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  Cambridge. 

Hon.  Stephen  M.  Weld,  W.  Roxbury. 

Hon.  John  Wells,  Chicopee. 

Hon.  James  M.  Williams,  Taunton. 

Samuel  Williston,  Easthampton. 

H.  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Phineas  Barnes,  Portland,  Me. 

Samuel  Eliot,  Boston. 

William  Hazard,  Rhode  Island. 

Elisha  R.  Potter,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Dr.  Isaac  Ray,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Rev.  Barnas  Sears,  Staunton,  Ta. 

Dr.  Hervey  B.  Wilbur,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  George  C.  Shattuck,  Boston. 

Henry  A.  Scudder,  Esq.,  Dorchester. 
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OFFICEES   FOR   1868-9. 


President, SAMUEL  G.  HOWE. 

Vice-President, EMORY  WASHBURN. 

Treasurer, FREDERICK  W.  G.  MAY. 

Secretary, EDWARD  JARVIS. 


TRUSTEES. 


LEWIS  ALLEN. 
JOSIAH  BARTLETT. 
FRANCIS  W.  BIRD. 
JAMES  B.  CONGDON. 
HENRY  G.  DENNY. 
SAMUEL  ELIOT. 


JOHN  FLINT. 
SAMUEL  G.  HOWE. 
EDWARD  JARVIS. 
EDWIN  MORTON. 
ROBERT  B.  STORER. 
EMORY  WASHBURN. 


VISITING  COMMITTEE. 

For  January, Messrs.  Howe  and  Morton. 

February, Morton  and  Storer. 

March, Storer  and  Eliot. 

April, Eliot  and  Flint. 

May, Flint  and  Jaryis. 

June, Jaryis  and  Bartlett. 

July,     .        ...       .        .        .  Bartlett  and  Cong  don. 

August, Conodon  and  Washburn. 

September, Washburn  and  Allen. 

October, Allen  and  Denny. 

November, Denny  and  Bird. 

December, Bird  and  Howe. 
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be  duly  laid  before  you. 

ear's  experience  have  been  satis- 
material  aspect.    Morally,  they 

ie  establishment  is  grounded  in 

that  it  is  doing  a  work  of  real 
free  from  objectious  and  draw- 

•ried  on  by  cooperative  benevo- 

lit  by  sound  political  economists 
galized  public  charities,  whether 
nized  and  maintained  by  societies 
administration  to  paid  officials, 
3  institution,  or  are  deprived  of 
tot,  like  too  many  public  chari- 
:ces  of  private  charity ;  but  it 
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under  closer  observation  and  por- 
ting in  an  agreeable  aspect  so  many 
t  to  become  objects  of  aversion  and 
ations. 

eeling  of  obligation  on  the  part  of 
ighbors,  towards  the  unfortunate 
;r  increases  that  feeling  by  showing 
id  improving  the  least  of  the  little 
ngth  of  the  arm  of  charity. 
ot  as  a  premium  on  the  increase  of 

of  its  care,  for,  though  its  buildings 
tes  were  gorgeously  clad  and  luxu- 
ild  the  less  dread  having  an  idiotic 
t  the  causes  which  reduce  children 

ommon  objection  against  congregat- 
ir  defectives  of  certain  classes,  that 
3  in  them  the  evil  growing  out  of 
gregates  them  from  the  community, 
te. 

)f  any  being  thrust  in  who  can  be 
i  the  inmates. 

even  for  the  philosophic  Chalmers, 
the  unsound  and  vicious  principles 
England,  and  who  pointed  out  the 
litninish  the  amount  of  good  done 
Id  have  been  hard  even  for  him,  had 
ught  of  in  his  day,  to  have  brought 
tit. 

i  the  institution  is  free  from  so  many 
Irawbacks  which  lessen  the  efficiency 
ce  of  many  kindred  establishments, 
e  advantages  of  all  of  them. 
ith  in  God,  trust  in  humanity,  and 
;.  Faith  that  God  endowed  all  his 
sity  for  improvement  and  upward 
power  to  develop  and  favor  that 
st,  who  forbade  hiding  even  a  poor, 
nd  commanded  us  to  do  for  the  least 
'hat  we  would  do  even  unto  Him. 
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Looking  at  the  general  results  of  the  year's  labor  of  the 
institution,  there  is  abundant  proof  of  the  good  results  of  its 
work  ;  and  looking  at  the  special  results  of  the  last  year,  there 
is  additional  evidence  that  those  results  are  becoming  more 
abundant. 

The  whole  number  of  inmates  at  the  close  of  the  last  year 
was  eighty-five.  Since  then  twenty-three  have  been  admitted, 
seventeen  havo  been  discharged,  four  have  died,  aqd  the  pres- 
ent number  is  eighty-seven.  The  whole  number  treated  has 
been  one  hundred  and  eight. 

These  bare  figures  fail  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
work  done.  This  number  of  individual  children  were  kept 
clean,  comfortable  and  happy.  They  were  arrested  in  the  down- 
ward progress  which  neglected  idiocy  almost  necessarily  in- 
volves ;  they  were  placed  in  school,  trained  to  the  exercise  and 
development  of  their  faculties,  and  put  upon  the  road  of 
improvement.  But  besides  these,  nearly  a  hundred  families 
were  relieved  for  the  time  of  a  dreadful  load,  and  of  a  constant 
source  of  sorrow,  to  wit,  the  presence  of  a  child  whom  they 
could  not  improve,  nor  prevent  from  sinking  lower,  and  be- 
coming more  burdensome  as  it  grows  older. 

Seventeen  have  been  discharged  ;  and  among  these,  four  are 
already  known  as  doing  so  well  that  they  can  earn  their 
livelihood.  One  girl  is  at  housework  upon  wages  of  $1.75  a 
week ;  one  boy,  as  his  father  gratefully  writes  to  us,  is  at  work 
earning  his  board  and  $2.00  a  week ;  another  works  profitably 
at  broom-making ;  a  fourth  is  regularly  employed  at  picking 
hair  in  an  upholstery  shop,  and  earns  his  board  and  small 
wages. 

The  first  girl,  when  she  came  to  the  school,  did  not  know 
how  to  do  anything — hardly  to  dress  herself.  Hours  and  hours 
were  spent  over  her  before  she  could  be  taught  to  wash  a  plate 
or  a  hearth.  When  she  left,  she  could  read  and  write  a  little, 
but  that  intelligibly;  she  had  become  neat  and  tidy  in  her 
habits,  industrious  and  handy  at  work,  and  ifrnow  a  good  maid 
of  all  work. 

These  are,  indeed,  picked  cases ;  but  all  those  who  have  left, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  are  improved  in  their  minds,  in 
health  and  in  their  habits. 

There  is,  moreover,  satisfactory  and  very  gratifying  evidence 
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uraoii  idea  about  the  good  effects  of  the  school  not 
inent  after  the  pupils  leave  it,  is  incorrect.     Some 

sink  down  into  the  utter  darkness  of  complete 
;  others  become  completely  insane ;  others  die  an 
But  not  so  the  majority.  They  continue  to  man- 
rod  effects  of  order,  cleanliness  and  industry,  and 
(S3  do  so  through  life. 

ier  of  one  of  our  girls,  who  left  ns  four  years  ago, 
and  apparently  not  much  improved  intellectually, 
;  that  she  constantly  brushes  her  teeth,  combs  her 
'  in  dress,  keeps  all  her  clothes,  her  shoes  and  all 
acts  in  their  proper  places,  and  takes  great  pleasure 
rough  the  daily  routine  of  duties  and  occupations 
earned  at  the  institution. 

girl,  who  was  a  decided  imbecile  when  she  entered, 
irough  lack  of  mind,  was  evidently  unable  to  learn 
rself  what  others  of  her  age  do  spontaneously,  left 
nproved  several  years  ago.  She  now  is  very  tidy, 
industrious.  She  knits  lace,  braids  straw,  and  earns 
>ay  her  board,  besides  doing  some  useful  housework 

The  great  event  of  each  year  in  the  life  of  this  poor 

visit  of  a  few  days  to  the  school  where  she  was 
ito  human  shape.  She  looks  forward  to  it  as  a  rare 
i  enjoys  it  very  much. 

besides  being  idiotic,  was  supposed  to  be  insane  or 
se,  or  possessed  of  such  a  devil  that  the  overseer  of 
ho  brought  him,  said  "  There  now,  if  you  can  do 
itli  that  imp,  you  will  work  a  miracle,  for  he  is  a  fit 

the  State  prison."  His  only  talent  was  that  of 
its,  which  he  could  do  like  a  terrier.  He  was  as 
in  a  rat-infested  house  as  a  cat,  for  his  appetite  for 
s  prey  was  never  satiated.  Beyond  that  ambition  he 
[rations.  That  boy  became  industrious,  docile,  and 
cets  well-behaved,  though  full  of  activity.  He  be- 
;sted  in  better  work  than  rat-catching  ;  and  is  now 
d  profitably  employed  upon  the  very  farm  of  the 
from  which  he  was  sent  as  a  mischievous  idiot,  for 
3  was  no  suitable  place  but  a  strong  cage, 
ses  showing  the  result  of  the  course  of  instruction 
,g  given  in  the  school  are  set  forth  in  the  reports 
Brintendent. 
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The  sanitary  condition  of  the  institution  daring  the  year  has 
been  uncommonly  affected  by  epidemics. 

Late  in  the  autumn,  and  during  the  first  of  the  months  of 
winter,  there  were  sixteen  cases  of  measles,  one  of  which 
proved  fatal ;  seven  cases  of  scarlet  fever ;  several  cases  of 
typhoid  fever,  some  of  which  were  slight,  some  severe,  and  one 
fetal.  Besides  this,  two  of  the  pupils  died  at  home  of  scrofu- 
lous disease.  The  sickness  and  mortality  were  greater  than 
during  any  previous  year. 

Idiotic  children  come  generally  of  a  poor  and  often  of  a 
vitiated  stock.  Many  of  them  lack  proper  care  and  suffi- 
cient nutriment  during  infancy  and  early  childhood.  Others 
are  often  subjected  to  the  most  harmful  form  of  quackery,  so 
that  the  mortality  among  them  during  infancy  and  early  child- 
hood is  remarkable,  even  amid  the  fearfully  great  mortality 
which  prevails  among  infants  and  children  of  the  poorer  classes 
everywhere. 

Those  who  survive  this  dangerous  period  of  life,  and  enter 
our  school,  are  still  endowed  with  very  low  vitality,  as  com- 
pared with  ordinary  children.  They  have  not  vigor  enough  to 
repel  ordinary  destructive  agencies.  The  mortality  among  them 
must  be  comparatively  great  under  any  circumstances;  and 
when  there  is  a  prevailing  tendency  to  epidemics,  they  are  sure 
to  suffer.  Those  in  the  school  enjoy  uncommon  advantages  com- 
pared with  others  like  them  in  ordinary  life.  Each  one,  on 
entrance,  is  carefully  examined  as  to  his  bodily  condition,  and 
his  weight  and  height  are  recorded.  He  is  again  weighed 
every  month,  and  note  of  his  condition  preserved.  They  usually 
gain  rapidly  in  weight,  strength  and  general  robustness. 

With  a  nutritious  diet,  which  is  devoid  of  all  stimulants ; 
with  pure  air  and  warm  clothing ;  with  daily  bathing  and  fre- 
quent washing,  they  generally  look  healthier  and  are  healthier 
than  others  like  them  in  ordinary  houses.  With  the  additional 
accommodations  which  we  now  possess,  we  may  reasonably 
hope  for  even  a  higher  standard  of  health  than  has  ever  been 
attained  in  the  school. 

The  new  wing  has  been  entirely  completed  during  the  year, 
and  proves  to  be  very  convenient  and  advantageous  in  all 
respects. 

All  the  feeble  and  helpless  ones  are  now  lodged  in  large, 
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airy  dormitories  upon  the  lower  floor.  This  is  a  relief  from 
great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  attendants.  While  they  were 
lodged  upon  the  second  and  third  stories,  any  number  of  fire- 
escapes  might  have  proved  insufficient  in  case  of  sudden  con- 
flagration in  a  cold  night.  Now  it  is  hardly  possible  that  a  life 
should  be  lost.  Three  sides  of  the  dormitories  have  windows 
so  near  the  ground  that  helpless  children  could  be  safely 
dropped  upon  it.  There  being  a  large,  well-ventilated  and 
warmed  cellar,  beneath  the  dormitories,  they  are  perfectly  dry 
and  wholesome. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  whole  has  been 
finished  and  put  in  order  without  exceeding  the  appropriation 
made  for  the  purpose.  It  has  been  found  desirable  to  add 
a  new  staircase  as  an  access  to  the  laundry,  and  that  is  not 
quite  finished,  but  the  remaining  funds  will  cover  the  cost. 

The. report  of  the  Treasurer  will  show  you  the  6tate  of  the 
finances,  which  shows  that  the  expenses  are  kept  within  the 
income.  There  is,  however,  not  a  dollar  to  spare.  Gladly 
would  the  Trustees  extend  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  this 
humble  charity ;  but  alas  !  they  have  not  the  means.  Dread- 
ful in  itself  as  is  the  lot  of  these  children  of  misfortune,  it  is 
made  the  more  so  by  its  being  repulsive  to  the  common  mind, 
so  that  a  charity  in  their  behalf  does  not  attract  its  due  share  of 
benefactions.  The  Trustees  do  therefore  earnestly  commend  it 
to  reflecting  and  humane  persons.  Any  donations  will  be 
thankfully  received;  and  any  funds  given  will  be  sacredly 
applied  accordingly  to  the  directions  of  the  donors. 

The  several  inventories  of  real  and  personal  estate  are  here- 
with submitted. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Trustees  can  safely  report  the  establish- 
ment to  be  in  good  condition,  solvent,  and  worthy  the  patron- 
age of  the  State  and  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

LEWIS  ALLEN.  JOHN  FLINT. 

JOSIAH  BARTLETT.  SAMUEL  G.  HOWE. 

FRANCIS  W.  BIRD.  EDWARD  JARVIS. 

JAMES  B.  CONGDON.  EDWIN  MORTON. 

HENRY  G.  DENNY.  ROBERT  B.  STORER. 

SAMUEL  ELIOT.  EMORY  WASfiURN. 
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Boston,  October  6,  1860. 
ling  account,  and  find  the  same  correctly  cart 
ibited  to  me  the  following  evidences  of  prop- 


:u  Fairbanks'  Fund. 

9600  00 

101  74 

im  74 

ky  Haiibis'  Fund. 

ant.  Currency  Bonds,  .     32,000  00 

rency  Bonds,  .        3,000  00 

353  31 

*5,353  34 

tPHiNE  Mat  Gift. 
Railroad    Convertible 

1500  00 

18  03 

*518  03 

ROBT  B.  STOKER,  Auditor. 


K 
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F.  W.  G.  Mat,  Treasurer  of  Mass.  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded 
Youth,  as  Trustee  of  Stephen  Fairbanks'  Legacy. 

ides. 

Oct  1. — The  Trustee  -was  charged  with  one  United  States  ten- 
forty  bond, $500  00 

Cash  in  Boston  Five  Cents  Saving  Bank,  .        .        .        .  68  91 

Together  valued  at 9568  91 


Sept  30. — The  Trustee  now  charges  himself  with  cou- 
pons paid  in  gold  on  said  bond,      .        .        .      $25  00 
With  premium  received  on  sale  of  said  gold,     .         7  83 

32  83 

which  has  been  deposited  in  Boston  Five  Cents  Savings 

Bank.  __ 


Making  the  present  value  of  this  legacy,   ....      9601  74 

£.  £.    October  5, 1869. 

Fred.  W.  G.  Mat,  Trustee. 

Boston,  Oct  6, 1869. 
I  have  examined  the  aforegoing  account,  and  find  the  same  correctly  cast  and  properly 
vouched.  Robt.  B.  Stoker,  Auditor. 
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SRY  Harms'  Fund." 

barged  with  the  then  value  of  this 

asaaohusetts,  six  per  cent  currency,  93,000  00 
oeton,  nii  per  cent  currency,  .  .  3,000  00 
rings  Bank, 63  34 


gea  himself  with  coupons 

la  six  per  cent  bonds,     .    f  120  00 

nz  per  cent  bonds,         .      180  00 


sen  deposited  from  time  to  time  in  

l  for  Savings  in  the  Town  of  Boston,  95,353  34 

io  fund  thus  appears  to  be  five  thousand  three 
ollars— 95,353.34. 

tober  1, 1809. 

Frrd.  W.  G.  Mat,  Trustee. 

Boston,  Oct.  A,  1 889. 
;  account,  and  find  the  ume  correctly  cut  and  properly 
Bobt.  D.  STOBSR,  Auditor. 


I 
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F.  W.  G.  Mat,  Treasurer  Mass.  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth, 

in  account  with  Miss  Josephine  May's  Gift. 


Dr. 
May  24. — The  amount  of  gift  received  from  Miss  May,  through 

Dr.  John  Flint,  per  hands  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,       .        .      $500  00 
August — For  interest  received  on  same,  two  months,   ...  5  00 

For  discount  received  on  purchase  of  Vermont  and  Mass. 
B.  R.  Co.'s  bond,  being  for  January,  1870,  coupon,        .  13  03 


9518  03 

Cr. 

August — By  purchase  of  $500  seven  per  cent,  convertible  bond 

of  Vermont  and  Mass.  Railroad  Co.,      ....      $500  00 
By  deposit  of  balance  of  cash  in  Boston  Five  Cents  Savings 

Bank, 18  03 


$518  03 
E.  £.    October  1, 1869. 

Fred.  W.  G.  May,  Treasurer. 

Bostoh,  Oct.  6, 1869. 

I  have  examined  the  aforegoing  aooount,  and  find  the  same  correctly  cast  and  properly 
Touched.  Robt.  B.  Storsr,  Auditor. 
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Analysis  of  JSxpenditures  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1869,  as  per  Steward's  Account. 


ai*  ib«., 

11,282  78 

JO*  lbs., 

,a*o}ibfc, 

262  68 

769  69 

70  28 

1,498  69 

and  other  vegetables,        .... 

288  67 
60  80 

»qfe, 

565  67 

292  84 

118  87 

.rticlen  of  consumption,      . 

168  11 

61  88 

W0°d' 

1,427  68 
205  80 

2,140  25 

indence  and  instruction,    .... 

1,430  05 

S3  88 

ntionerv,  Etc., 

195  5S 

42  83 

f"d' 

26  00 
855  00 

g  and  otJiar  expenses  of  superintendent,   . 

500  00 
172  53 

construction  and  repairs, 

1,116  41 

$10,174  04 

inary  construction  and  repairs, 

*10,487  08 
220  00 

* 

5  50 
15  00 
28  00 
85  00 

838  48 

11,778  06 

•27,853  10 
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Account  of  Stocky  October  1, 1869. 


Land  and  buildings  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  and 
M  and  N  Streets,  South  Boston, 


Household  furniture, 
School  furniture  and  apparatus, 
Library,  . 

Pianos,  .... 
Furniture  of  laundry,  . 
Provisions, 


Boys'  shop, 

Stable,  furniture,  carriage,  &c 

Caloric  engine, 

Horse,    .... 

One-half  boat, 


•70,000  00 


•4,587  63 
420  44 
150  00 
262  50 

88  00 
102  52 
101  20 
850  95 

50  00 
150  00 

35  00 


6,807  24 
•76,307  24 
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SOLVES  CONCERNING  IDIOT  SCHOOL. 


Appropriates  #3,500  annually,  for  three  years,  for 
ind  teaching  the  idiotic  children  to  be  selected  bj 
il ;  provided  an  arrangement  can  be  made  with  any 
atronized  by  the  Common  wealth  for  charitable  pur- 
opriation  shall  not  be  a  charge  upon  the  school  fund, 
tution  to  render  an  annual  account  of  expenses  of 
ritiea  of  towns  and  cities  to  be  required  to  furnish 
•  pauper  idiots  as  receive  the  instruction  here  pro- 

:hool  was  organized  the  same  year,  and  carried  on 
on  for  the  Blind,  by  Dr.  Howe.] 


orporatwn. 

S.  G.  Howe,  Samuel  May  and  others,  by  the  name 
hool  for  Idiots  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  for  the 
persons. 

corporation  to  hold  real  estate  to  the  amount  of 
ielding  110,000  income. 

1851. 

Appropriating  an  annual  sam  of  85,000,  to  be  paid 
tions  have  been  complied  with,  viz.  i  that  four  of  the 
ited  by  the  Governor  and  Council ;  that  tbe  Govern- 
',  Secretary  of  State,  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
id  the  two  legislative  Chaplains,  constitute  a  Board 
'  the'  State ;  that  the  institution  receive  thirty  State 
her  poor  children  of  this  State  be  received  at  the 
id  that  the  legislature  for  the  time  being  be  ex  officio 
during  their  session. 


(May   15.)     Appropriating   825,000   for  building 
trustees  raise  an  additional  sum  of  15,000,  before 
le  building, 
ed  over  the  Governor's  objection.] 


.     I 
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1657. 

Resolves,  chap.  108.  Increasing  the  annual  appropriation  of  $5,000  to 
97,500  for  the  current  year. 

1958. 

Resolves,  chap.  7.    Like  the  preceding. 

18S9. 

Resolves,  chap.  17.  Like  the  preceding,  with  the  proviso  that  the  insti- 
tution receive  fifteen  State  beneficiaries,  additional  to  the  thirty  provided  for 
by  Resolve  44,  1851. 

Resolves,  chap.  34.  Appropriating  94,000  to  complete  the  south 
building. 

I860. 

Resolves,  chap.  61.    Like  chap.  17,  Resolves  of  1859. 

1861. 

Resolves,  chap.  26.  Increasing  the  annual  appropriation  of  95,000  to 
99,000,  the  institution  to  receive  twenty-five  State  beneficiaries,  and  the 
Governor  and  Council  to  appoint  six  of  the  trustees. 

Also  chap.  28.  Appropriating  93,000  towards  the  debt  incurred  for 
building. 

18611. 

Resolves,  chap.  17.  Allowing  the  trustees  to  fix  the  price  for  benefi- 
ciaries, with  reference,  in  each  case,  to  the  ability  of  the  parties  to  contribute 
towards  support. 

Also  chap.  21.  Appropriating  93,000  additional  to  meet  the  necessary 
current  expenses. 

1866. 

Resolves,  chap.  34.    Like  the  preceding. 

186V. 

Resolves,  chap.  31.  Appropriates  96,000  additional  for  current  expenses, 
and  97,000  to  build  an  infirmary. 

1868. 

Resolves,  chap.  43.  Appropriation  for  current  expenses  as  last  year, 
and  99,000  more  for  the  infirmary,  work-shop,  &c. 

1869. 

Resolves,  chap.  9.  Appropriates  97,500  additional  for  current  expenses, 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  chap.  44,  Resolves  of  1851,  and  chap.  26,  Resolves 
of  1861 ;  also  95,000  to  complete  and  furnish  the  infirmary,  work-shop,  &c. 
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BY-LAWS. 


The  corporation  shall  be  composed  of  the  persons 
icorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and 
'  of  such  persons  as  may  be  elected  members  by  bal- 
;  and  also  of  all  such  persons  as  shall  pay  the  sum  of 

pwards;  and  of  such  persons  as  shall  annually  pay 


gs. — There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  corpo- 

day  of  October  in  every  year,  at  which  the  following 
3y  ballot,  namely : — A  President,  a  Vice-President, 
;r,  and  a  Secretary,  to  serve  until  the  next  annual 
are  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead:  provided, 
,ny  cause,  the  officers  should  not  be  elected  at  the 
lay  be  elected,  or  any  vacancy  filled,  at  any  other 
id  for  the  purpose. 

;  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  given  by  the  secre- 
■a  or  printed  notice  to  each  member  of  the  corpora- 
in  one  or  more  of  the  newspapers  printed  in  Boston, 
ous  to  the  day  of  meeting 

^resident,  or  in  his  absence,  the  vice-president,  shall 
of  the  corporation ;  and  in  the  absence  of  both,  a 
i  for  the  meeting. 

cretary  shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  corporation 
le  board  of  trustees,  or  of  any  ten  members  of  the 
ig  given  as  for  the  annual  meeting. 

mj. — The  board  shall  be  composed  of  six  persona 
second  article,  and  of  six  persons  appointed  by  the 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  as  provided  in  the  Resolve 
and  approved  March  21,  1801. 
the  board  of  trustees  to  meet  once  a  month.  Three 
ordinary  business,  but  a  majority  of  the  whole  shall 
a,  at  any  meeting,  to  act  upon  the  transfer  of  real 
They  shall  have  power  to  take  any  measures,  which 
lent,  for  encouraging  subscriptions,  donations,  and 
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bequests  to  the  corporation ;  to  take  charge  of  all  the  interests  and  concerns 
of  the  school ;  to  enter  into  and  bind  the  corporation  by  such  compacts  and 
engagements  as  they  may  deem  advantageous ;  to  make  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  their  own  government  and  that  of  the  school,  and  not  inconsistent 
with  these  by-laws,  as  may  to  them  appear  reasonable  and  proper,  subject, 
however,  to  be  altered  or  annulled  by  the  corporatidn.  They  shall  annually 
appoint  a  superintendent,  who  shall  nominate  for  their  acceptance  all  neces- 
sary officers,  assistants  and  servants,  with  such  compensation  as  they  may 
deem  proper.  They  shall  cause  a  fair  record  to  be  kept  of  all  their  doings, 
which  shall  be  laid  before  the  corporation,  at  every  meeting  thereof ;  and  at 
every  annual  meeting,  they  shall  make  a  report  in  writing  on  the  treasurer's 
accounts,  and  of  the  general  state  of  the  institution ;  comprising  a  statement 
of  the  number  of  the  persons  received  into  and  discharged  from  the  same,  the 
condition  of  the  pupils,  and  an  inventory  of  all  the  real  and  personal  estate  of 
the  corporation. 

Article  VII.  Secretary. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  notify 
and  attend  all  meetings  of  the  corporation,  and  the  trustees,  and  to  keep  a 
fair  record  of  their  doings,  and  to  furnish  the  treasurer  with  a  copy  of  all 
votes  of  the  corporation  or  of  the  trustees,  respecting  the  payment  of  money 
to  be  made  by  him. 

Article  VI IL  Treasurer. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  re- 
ceive and  have  the  custody  of  all  moneys  and  securities  belonging  to  the  cor- 
poration, which  he  shall  keep  and  manage  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees. 
He  shall  pay  no  moneys  but  by  their  order,  or  the  order  of  their  committees, 
duly  authorized.  His  books  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  trustees. 
He  shall  make  up  his  accounts  to  the  first  day  of  October,  in  each  year,  to- 
gether with  an  inventory  of  all  the  real  and  personal  estate,  and  of  the  debts 
due  to  and  from  the  corporation,  and  present  the  same  to  the  corporation  at 
their  annual  meeting.  He  shall  give  such  bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
his  duties,  as  the  trustees  shall,  from  time  to  time,  require. 

Article  IX.  Alterations. — These  By-Laws  maybe  altered  at  any  annual 
meeting  of  the  corporation,  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
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RULES    AND    REGULATIONS. 


Trustees. — A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  monthly. 
Quorum. — The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Visiting  Committee, — Two  of  the  trustees,  taken  in  rotation,  shall  form  a 
committee,  one  at  least  of  whom  shall  visit  the  institution  each  week,  during 
the  space  of  two  months.  These  shall  be  so  arranged,  that  one  shall  go  out 
of  and  another  go  into  the  committee,  at  the  beginning  of  each  month. 

This  committee  shall  examine  the  state  of  the  institution ;  the  condition,  &c., 
of  the  pupils;  and  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  establishment,  and  receive  and 
examine  any  report  of  the  superintendent,  and  make  a  record  of  their  visit 
and  impressions. 

This  committee  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at 
any  monthly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors* — The  trustees  shall  appoint  annually  two  of  their  number  as 
auditors.  They  shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer. 
They  shall  aid  thestreasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the 
institution.  And  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  without  their 
order. 

Superintendent. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  reside  at, 
and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  institution. 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  assistants,  servants  of 
the  institution,  subject  to  the  rejection  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institution,  and 
have  charge  of  all  the  pupils  and  direct  and  control  all  the  persons  therein, 
subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments,  and  the 
whole  course  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the  institution 
such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into  operation  all  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  same,  and  he  shall  cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to 
be  strictly  and  faithfully  executed. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the*  name,  age,  and  condition,  parentage,  and 
probable  cause  of  idiocy,  or  deficiency  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the  circum- 
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stances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition,  or  character ;  and  also  keep  a 
record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each  one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provision,  stores,  and  furniture,  and  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof:  provided,  however,  that  if 
the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a  steward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils,  and  deposit 
the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the,  pupils,  or  with  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not  beneficiaries  of  Massa- 
chusetts, charging  them  with  all  expenses  of  board,  instruction,  &c,  and 
with  all  the  money  expended  for  clothing  and  other  necessaries,  or  proper 
indulgences. 

He  shall  make  monthly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the  interests  of  the  insti- 
tution require. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and'the  corporation,  an  annual  report,  in 
which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress,  and  condition  of  the  institution,  and 
the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and  improve  the  idiotic  or  feeble-minded 
youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils,  shall  be  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to  them  except  through 
him. 

No  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  institution  without 
the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study,  and  for  recreation,  being  estab- 
lished by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant  and  pupil  will  be  expected 
to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Visitors. — Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regulations  as  the 
trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco. — The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise,  is  prohibited 
in  the  institution. 

Beneficiaries. — Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six,  and  under  four- 
teen years  of  age. 

Beneficiaries  must  produce  a  certificate  from  the  selectmen,  or  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  of  their  town,  stating  that  their  parents  and  immediate  relatives 
are  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  education. 

They  must  be  provided  with  suitable  changes  of  raiment  for  winter  and  for 
summer,  and  especially  with  thick  shoes  or  boots. 

The  boys  must  have  at  least  six  good  cotton  shirts,  and  six  pairs  of  socks  or 
stockings :  two  coats  or  jackets,  two  pairs  of  trousers,  two  waistcoats,  and  an 
overcoat,  two  pairs  of  shoes  or  boots,  six  pocket  handkerchiefs,  and  a  good 
caj5  or  hat. 

The  females  must  be  provided  with  the  same  quantity  of  linen,  and  with 
three  gowns  and  dresses.  The  clothing  must  all  be  of  good  serviceable 
material 
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It  mast  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary — by  the 
parents;  any  thing  more  than  common  mending  will  not  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  institution. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  mnst  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  owner— 
at  full  length. 

Pupils  not  Beneficiaries. — Any  suitable  persons  may  be  admitted  to  the 
institution,  on  presenting  to  the  superintendent  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
fitness  for  it,  on  such  terms  as  he  or  the  standing  committee  shall  determine, 
according  to  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties  in  each  case.  Payments  are 
to  be  made  quarterly  in  advance,  or  sufficient  security  thereof  given. 

Private  pupils  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  decent  suits  of  clothing, 
and  sufficient  changes  of  garments  of  all  kinds,  for  winter  and  also  for 
summer. 

They  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of 
the  institution. 


QUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED 
By  the  Parents  or  Friends  of  Applicants  for  Admission  to  the  School 

1.  What  is  the  applicant's  name  and  age? 

2.  Where  was  he  born  ? 

3.  Was  he  barn  at  the  full  period  of  gestation  ? 

4.  Were  there    any  extraordinary    circumstances    attendant    upon    the 
delivery  ?     If  so,  describe  them. 

5.  What  has  been  the  general  health  and  the  bodily  condition  of  the 
applicant? 

6.  At  what  period  was  it  first  observed  that  there  was  any  thing  peculiar 
about  him  ? 

7.  Has  there  been  observed,  at  any  time  since  birth,  any  thing  peculiar  in 
the  shape  or  condition  of  his  head  ? 

8.  Does  the  head  now  differ  in  shape  or  condition  from  the  head  of  an 
ordinary  person  of  the  same  age? 

9.  What  is  now  the  general  health  of  the  applicant? 

10.  Is  he  now  subject,  or  has  he  ever  been  subject,  to  epilepsy,  or  fits  of 
any  kind? 

11.  Describe  the  fits,  if  any. 

12.  What  is  now  his  weight  ? 

13.  What  is  now  his  height? 

14.  Is  there  any  infirmity  of  body,  or  any  striking  peculiarity? 
15    How  is  his  appetite  for  food  and  drink  ?    , 

10.  Is  he  active  and  vigorous  ?    Does  he  run  about  and  notice  thtngs^or 
the  contrary  ? 

17.  What  is  the  staje  of  the  sense  of  tight  ?    Is  the  eye  bright  or  dull  ? 

18.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  hearing  ?    Is  he  quick  or  sluggish  ? 
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19.  Does  the  applicant  show  any  sensibility  to  musical  sounds? 

20.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  smell  ? 

21.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  taste  ?    Is  he  particular  about  what 
lie  eats  ?  or  will  he  swallow  things,  withont  regard  to  taste  ? 

22.  Is  he  gluttonous? 

23.  What  are  his  habits  with  regard  to  personal  cleanliness  ? 

24.  Can  he  talk  ? — that  is,  can  he  make  a  regular  sentence,  containing 
nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs,  &c.  ? 

/  25.  Does  he  use  understanding^  such  words  as  or  and  iff 

26.  Please  give  several  specimens  of  his  mode  of  talking,  and  be  careful  to 
put  down  the  words  exactly  as  he  uses  them. 

27.  Can  he  dress  and  undress  himself? 

28.  Can  he  feed  himself? 

29.  Does  he  use  a  spoon,  or  knife  and  fork  ? 

30.  Can  he  tie  his  shoe-strings  in  a  regular  knot  ? 
81.  Can  he  do  any  work  ?  and  what  kind  ? 

32.  What  are  his  personal  habits  ? 

83.  Docs  he  hide,  break,  or  destroy  things  ? 

34.  Does  he  get  up  in  the  night,  and  wander  about  ? 

35.  Is  he  obedient  ? 

36.  Does  he  come  when  called  ? 

37.  Does  he  go  astray  V 
88.  Is  he  passionate  ? 

39.  Is  he  given  to  self-abuse,  or  masturbation  ? 

40.  Has  there  been  such  watchfulness,  that  you  can  be  sure  he  is  free  from 
all  habits  of  self-pollution  ? 

41.  Please-  state  any  facts  that  may  show  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
applicant. 

42.  Of  what  country  was  the  father  of  the  applicant  a  native  ? 

43.  What  was  the  general  bodily  condition  and  health  of  the  father?  Was 
he  vigorous  and  healthy,  or  the  contrary  ? 

41.  Was  the  father  of  the  applicant  scrofulous,  or  was  he  subject  to  fits? 

45.  Were  all  his  senses  perfect  ? 

46.  Was  he  always  a  temperate  man  ? 

47.  About  how  old  was  he  when  the  applicant  was  born  ? 

48.  Was  there  any  known  peculiarity  in  the  family  of  the  father  of  the 
applicant  ? — that  is,  were  any  of  the  grand-parents,  parents,  uncles,  aunts, 
brothers,  sisters,  or  cousins,  blind,  deaf,  or  insane,  or  afflicted  with  any 
infirmity  of  body  or  mind  ? 

49.  If  dead,  at  what  age  did  the  father  die,  and  of  what  disorder? 

50.  Where  was  the  mother  of  the  applicant  born  ? 

51.  What  was  the  general  bodily  condition  of  the  mother  of  the  applicant? 
—strong  and  healthy,  or  the  contrary  ? 

52.  Was  she  scrofulous,  or  ever  subject  to  fits  ? 

53.  Were  all  her  senses  perfect  ? 

51.  Was  she  always  a  temperate  woman  ? 

55.  About  how  old  was  she  when  the  applicant  was  born  ? 
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56.  How  many  children  had  she  before  the  applicant  was  born  ? 

57.  Was  there  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  bodily  or  mental  condition  of  the 
other  children  ? 

53  W  hat  was  the  state  of  the  mother's  health  daring  the  time  she  was 
pregnant  with  the  applicant  ? 

59.  Was  she  subject  to  any  bodily  injury  or  severe  sickness,  or  to  any 
extraordinary  mental  emotion  or  fright,  great  sorrow,  or  the  like  ? 

60.  Was  she  related  by  blood  to  her  husband  ?  If  so,  in  what  degree- 
first,  second,  or  third  cousins  ? 

61.  If  dead,  at  what  age  did  she  die,  and  of  what  disorder? 

62.  Was  there  any  known  peculiarity  in  her  family  ? — that  is,  were  any  of 
her  grand-parents,  parents,  uncles,  aunts,  sisters,  brothers,  children,  or  cousins, 
either  blind  or  deaf  or  insane,  or  afflicted  with  any  infirmity  of  body  or  mind  ? 

63.  What  are  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  parents  or  immediate  relatives  of 
the  applicant  ? 

64.  How  much  can  they  afford  to  pay  towards  the  support  and  education 
of  the  applicant  ? 

65.  What  are  the  names  of  the  father  and  mother  ? 

66.  What  is  their  residence  ? 

67.  What  is  the  post-office  address  of  the  parents  or  other  responsible 
friends  ? 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSIONS,  &c. 

The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  six  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  children,  nor  for  those 
who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic,  and  any  such  will  not  be 
retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  subjects. 

Children  will  be  received  upon  trial  for  one  month,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  a  report  upon  the  case  will  be  made  to  the  parents. 

Children  must  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing,  and  stout 
shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  They  must  be  renewed  as  often  as  is 
necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  applicants.  Those  who  tear  and  destroy 
their  clothing  must  be  provided  with  garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and 
of  such  form  and  texture  as  not  to  be  easily  torn. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents,  in  Massachusetts,  will  be  received  gratis. 
For  others,  a  charge  will  be  made  proportionate  to  the  trouble  and  cost  of 
treating  them. 

Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  pupils,  for  their 
board  and  care  in  vacation,  and  for  their  removal  whenever  they  may  be  dis- 
charged. 

Persons  applying  for  the  admission  of  children  as  beneficiaries  of  Massa- 
chusetts, should  address  the  governor.  They  must  also  fill  out  certain  blanks 
the  form  of  which  is  as  follows: — 
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Form  of  Application  fob  Beneficiaries  in  Massachusetts. 

18    . 
To  His  Excellency  the  Governor : — 

Sib, — The   undersigned,  citizen   of  Massachusetts,  and  inhabitant  of  the 
town  of  ,  respectfully  represents  that  his  son  [or  daughter],* 

named  ,  and  aged  years,  is  so  deficient  in  intellect  that 

he  cannot  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  as  other  youth  are;  and  he 
therefore  requests  that  your  Excellency  would  recommend  him  for  admission 
as  a  pupil  to  the  Massachusetts  School  for  teaching  and  training  Idiotic  and 
Feeble-Minded  Persons,  as  a  State  beneficiary. 


Respectfully  yours, 


The  application  should  be  accompanied  by  two  certificates,  in  the  following 
formf : — 

I. 

18    . 
I,  ,  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  ,  hereby 

certify,  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  wealthy,  and  could  not  well 

afford  to  pay  $250  per  year  for  the  instruction  of  at  the  School 

for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Persons. 

(Signed,) . 

II. 

18    . 

I,  ,  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  physician,  and  practitioner  in 

the  town  of  ,  hereby  certify,  that  I  have  examined 

and  find  that  he  is  not  insane,  but  is  so  deficient  in  mental  ability  that  he 
cannot  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  as  others  of  his  age  are. 

His  bodily  health  is  ,  and  he  has  no  cutaneous  or  contagious 

disorder.  » 

(Signed,) 

N.  B.  The  physician  is  earnestly  requested  to  state,  in  writing,  his  opinion 
of  the  cause  of  the  person's  mental  deficiency ;  to  state  whether  he  is  or  has 
been  epileptic ;  also,  to  mention  any  organic  or  functional  peculiarity  that  he 
may  have  observed.  It  may  be  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  the  person,  that 
the  physician  should  send  in  writing  a  full  and  minute  account  of  the  case, 
with  his  own  thoughts  and  suggestions  in  regard  to  it 

If  the  applicant  is  admitted  as  a  beneficiary,  he  must  be  provided  with  a 
paper  signed  by  two  responsible  persons,  in  form  of  a  guaranty  for  removal, 
as  follows : — 

•  If  »  town  pftnper,  the  otw— era  of  the  poor  my  Apply  m  fcr  their  ward, 
t  The  ttme  mey  be  need  in  Bhode  Island. 
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We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  and  householders  in  the 
town  of  ,  respectfully  pledge  ourselves,  that,  should 

be  received  into  the  Massachusetts  School  for  teaching  and  training  Idiotic 
and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  he  shall  be  kept  properly  supplied  with  decent 
clothing,  that  he  shall  be  removed  during  vacations,  (if  his  removal  be 
required,)  and  that,  whenever  he  shall  be  discharged,  he  shall  be  removed  at 
once,  and  the  institution  relieved  from  all  responsibility  for  his  support 

(Signed,) 

For  private  pupils  the  following  bond  is  required  to  be  signed  by  two 
responsible  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  known  to  the  trustees : — 

In  consideration  of  being  admitted  a  pupil  into  the 

Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  at  our  request, 
we,  the  undersigned,  jointly  and  severally  promise  the  said  School  to  pay  the 
Superintendent  thereof,  at  said  School,  quarterly  in  advance,  on  the  first  days 
of  January,  April,  July  and  October,  the  rate  of  board  and  tuition  which  may 
from  time  to  time  be  determined  by  the  Trustees  of  said  School  for  said  pupil, 
to  provide  or  pay  for  all  requisite  clothing  and  other  things  necessary  or 
proper  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  said  pupil,  to  pay  for  all  proper  expenses 
incurred  for  the  return  of  said  pupil  to  the  School  in  case  of  elopement,  to  pay 
for  support  of  said  pupil  in  vacation,  to  remove  said  pupil  when  discharged,  to 
re-imburse  funeral  expenses  in  case  of  death,  and  if  removed  against  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Superintendent  before  the  expiration  of  three  calendar 
months,  to  pay  board  for  thirteen  weeks. 

For  further  particulars,  address  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  20  Bromfield   Street, 
Boston. 
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Massachusetts  School  fob  Idiotic  ahd  Fkeblr-Minded  Youth,  ) 

Boston,  December  8, 1870.        J 

Hon.  Oliver  Warner,  Secretary  of  State. 

Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  Report  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- Minded  Youth,  to  the 
Corporation  and  the  Legislature,  for  the  year  ending  September 
SO,  1870. 

Respectfully, 

SAM'L  G.  HOWE. 


ContnunuDcalil)  of  Jttasoarijtt&tte. 


TRUSTEES'   REPORT. 


Mamaghubstts  School  fob  Idiotic  awd  Fsbblb-Hhtdbd  Youth,  ) 

Boston,  November  10, 1870.        j 

To  the  Corporation. 

Gentlemen: — The  undersigned  Trustees  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  Report  for  the  year  closing  September  30, 
1870  :— 

Whoever  seeks  knowledge  of  the  nature,  objects  or  condition 
of  the  institution9  naturally  looks  for  it  in  its  annual  reports. 
He  cannot  find  it  elsewhere.  To  meet  this  inquiry  each  report 
must  be,  to  some  extent,  a  repetition  of  former  ones. 

The  general  nature,  intention  and  object  of  the  institution 
may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Our  State  adopts  the  policy  of  providing  means  of  instruc- 
tion for  all  who  need  it,  and  means  of  protection  for  all  the 
poor  who  lack  the  faculty  of  guiding  and  supporting  themselves. 
Under  this  policy,  idiotic  children  have  a  double  claim — to 
instruction  and  to  protection. 

.  First,  to  instruction.  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
germ  of  the  soul,  the  idiot  possesses  at  least  that  germ ;  but 
upon  others,  not  upon  himself,  lies  the  responsibility  for  the 
degree  of  development  it  may  receive  in  this  stage  of  being. 

Idiots  possess  the  rudiments  of  all  human  attributes,  espec- 
ially the  high  attribute  of  educability.  They  are  affected  by 
culture  even  more  than  ordinary  children  and  youth,  because 
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the  less  the  force  of  individual  character,  the  greater  its  plas- 
ticity, and  the  more  it  is  affected  by  extraneous  influence. 

A  high  and  vigorous  individuality  possesses  innate  power  of 
development,  and  fashions  other  things  to  itself;  a  common  one 
has  less  force  of  development ;  it  is  more  subject  to  outward  in- 
fluences, and  the  resultant  character  is  the  effect  of  education. 
But  the  weak  and  the  idiotic  lack  the  innate  power  of  develop- 
ment ;  they  have  little  or  no  individuality ;  they  would  merely 
grow  as  animals  grow,  were  it  not  for  outer  influences,  and 
these  ought  to  be  specially  directed.  In  other  words,  ordinary 
children,  even  if  neglected,  will  tumble  up  somehow  into  man- 
hood, and  probably  into  tolerable  character,  but  the  idiot, 
lacking  the  vital  force  of  development,  if  neglected,  remains  in 
the  mere  animal  condition. 

Oonsidering  their  low  starting  point,  however,  idiotic  children 
can  be  made  to  progress  nearly  as  far  as  ordinary  children ;  but 
no  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  their  innate  power  of  develop- 
ment and  improvement.    Everything  must  be  done  for  them. 

The  born  idiot  remains  an  idiot.  Nobody  expects  to  get  him 
out  of  the  class.  But  the  trained  and  cultivated  idiot  differs 
from  the  one  left  uncultivated,  as  the  gentleman  differs  from 
the  boor.  His  lack  of  capacity  for  progressive  self-development 
constitutes  his  claim,  and  our  obligation.  His  need  of  all  the 
culture  he  can  get  is  sorer  than  that  of  any  of  the  children  of 
sorrow. 

Such  considerations  demand  at  our  hands  for  the  idiot  the 
privileges  and  advantages  of  instruction,  which  we  so  readily 
give  to  all  children,  whose  need  is  great,  indeed,  but  not  so 
great  as  his. 

Second.  His  right  and  his  claim  to  protection  and  support  at 
the  hands  of  society. 

In  respect  to  their  claims  upon  society,  idiots  may  not  im- 
properly be  classed  among  the  chronic  insane.  They  cannot, 
indeed,  be  called  demented,  for  that  implies  that  they  once  had 
sound  mind ;  they  are  not  deranged,  for  that  would  imply  that 
they  were  once  well  ordered,  mentally.  But  they  are  imperfect, 
unsound,  unsane.  Most  of  them  are  so  from  birth  ;  probably 
from  conception.  A  few  lack  the  amount  of  mental  light  neces- 
sary for  self-guidance  as  responsible  human  beings,  apparently 
because  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  absolutely  too  small  to 
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generate  it.  These  are  the  microcephalesy  small-headed  idiots. 
But  the  greater  number  lack  the  necessary  light  because  the 
brain,  by  reason  of  original  malformation,  or  abnormal  develop- 
ment, or  morbid  condition  of  some  of  its  component  parts 
or  of  its  adjuncts,  cannot  function  harmoniously,  that  is,  its 
various  manifestations  cannot  be  coordinated.  Without  such 
power  of  coordination  the  brain  cannot  be  made  to  discourse 
reason,  any  more  than  a  badly  constructed  organ  can  be  made 
to  discourse  sweet  music.  In  others  there  is  a  morbid  activity 
in  some  part  of  the  brain  or  its  adjuncts,  either  organic  or 
functional,  which  constitutes  real  insanity.  All  such  children 
should  be  regarded  as  we  regard  the  insane.  They  are  the 
rising  generation  of  this  class  ;  and  of  course  are  the  most  im- 
pressible ;  the  most  susceptible  of  change  and  improvement. 

When  they  become  of  age,  they  become  in  some  sense  the 
wards  of  the  State ;  because,  as  a  general  rule,  the  rights  and 
interests  of  an  adult  person,  incapable  of  self-guidance,  should 
not  be  committe^to  the  hands  of  individuals,  even  of  his  kith 
and  kin ;  especially  if  he  is  heir  to  property.  The  State  should 
educate  those  who  are  destined  to  be  its  wards,  and  protect 
them  after  they  have  become  so. 

Such  are  the  general  a  priori  considerations  which  led  to  the 
creation  of  this  institution  ;  and  the  results  of  twenty-one  years' 
experience  prove  that  they  were  sound,  and,  [as  has  been  before 
said,]  that  the  establishment  is  grounded  on  sound  sociological 
principles ;  that  it  is  doing  a  work  of  real  beneficence ;  and 
that  it  is  as  free  from  objections  and  drawbacks  as  any  estab- 
lishment carried  on  by  cooperative  benevolence  can  be. 

Most  of  the  objections  brought  by  sound  political  economists 
and  wise  sociologists  against  legalized  public  charities,  whether 
supported  by  taxation  or  organized  and  maintained  by  societies 
which  deputize  the  work  of  administration  to  paid  officials, 
either  fail  entirely  against  this  institution,  or  are  deprived  of 
most  of  their  force. 

It  does  not,  like  too  many  public  charities,  tend  to  dry  up 
the  sources  of  private  charity,  but  increases  them  by  bringing 
under  closer  observation  and  personal  attention,  and  presenting 
in  an  agreeable  aspect  so  many  who,  if  left  unaided,  are  apt 
to  become  objects  of  aversion  and  disgust  to  all  but  blood 
relations. 
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It  does  not  lessen  the  feeling  of  obligation  on  the  part  of 
relatives,  friends  and  neighbors,  towards  the  unfortunate  object 
of  its  care,  but  rather  increases  that  feeling  by  showing  that 
the  task  of  raising  and  improving  the  least  of  the  little  ones  is 
not  beyond  the  strength  of  the  arm  of  charity. 

It  does  not  in  any  way  act  as  a  premium  on  the  increase  of 
the  numbers  of  the  objects  of  its  care,  for,  though  its  buildings 
were  palaces,  and  its  inmates  were  gorgeously  clad  and  luxu- 
riously fed,  no  parent  would  the  less  dread  having  an  idiotic 
child,  or  guard  less  against  the  causes  which  reduce  children 
to  idiocy. 

It  does  not  deserve  ,the  common  objection  against  congre- 
gating and  associating  together  defectives  of  certain  classes,  that 
such  association  intensifies  in  them  the  evil  growing  out  of  their 
defect,  or  that  it  segregates  them  from  the  community,  and 
creates  a  spirit  of  caste. 

There  is  little  danger  of  any  being  thrust  in  who  can  be 
harmed  by  association  with  the  inmates.         m 

It  would  have  been  hard  even  for  the  philosophic  Chalmers, 
whose  keen  insight  showed  the  unsound  and  vicious  principles 
of  the  poor-law  system  of  England,  and  who  pointed  out  the 
practical  evils  which  so  diminish  the  amount  of  good  done  by 
public  charities — it  would  have  been  hard  even  for  him,  had  a 
school  for  idiots  been  thought  of  in  his  day,  to  have  brought 
any  valid  objections  against  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  institution  is  free  from  so  many 
of  the  disadvantages  and  drawbacks  which  lessen  the  efficiency 
and  the  practical  beneficence  of  many  kindred  establishments, 
it  combines  within  itself  the  advantages  of  all  of  them. 

Its  existence  implies  faith  in  Ood,  trust  in  humanity,  and 
obedience  to  Jesus  Christ.  Faith  that  God  endowed  all  his  crea- 
tures with  the  capacity  for  improvement  and  upward  growth ; 
trust  in  human  power  to  develop  and  favor  that  growth ;  obe- 
dience to  Christ,  who  forbade  hiding  even  a  poor,  single  talent 
in  a  napkin,  and  commanded  us  to  do  for  the  least  favored  ones 
of  our  kind  what  we  would  do  even  unto  him. 

The  annual  grant  from  the  State  treasury  enables  the  Trus- 
tees to  open  the  doors  of  the  institution  to  all  idiotic  children 
belonging  in  Massachusetts  whose  parents  are  indigent.    A 
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small  charge  is  made  to  those  who  have  property.  Very  few  of 
the  applicants  however  feel  that  they  can  afford  to  pay  anything. 

It  seems  probable  that  idiots  are  more  numerous  among 
the  children  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor  than  of  the  mid- 
dling class,  who  suffer  neither  the  enervation  of  riches  nor 
the  pinching  of  poverty.  Many  such  children  appear  like 
abortions  of  nature,  caused  by  inactive  and  luxurious,  or  of 
over-active  and  poorly-nourished  lives  of  parents.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  pupils  of  our  school  come  mainly  from  the  actually 
poor.  Many  are  of  families  that  have  been  deteriorating  physi- 
cally ;  and  are  nearly  run  out.  The  stock  has  become  vitiated 
by  various  causes ;  among  which,  intemperance,  and  physical 
excesses,  are  prominent. 

The  offspring  are  scrofulous  and  feeble ;  and  grow  more  so  in 
each  successive  generation.  Their  feebleness  keeps  them  back- 
ward in  the  race  of  life.  In  spite  of  their  struggles  they  tend 
toward  poverty  and  want;  and  can  barely  keep  out  of  the 
dependent  class.  When  to  such  a  family  is  born  a  child  who, 
instead  of  a  help,  is  to  be  a  perpetual  burden ;  instead  of  a 
blessing,  is  a  calamity,  the  consequences  are  apt  to  be  utter  dis- 
couragement and  final  dependence.  To  such  families  the  aid 
of  the  State  comes  timely  ;  and  comes  in  a  form  which  is  not 
humiliating,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  grateful  and  encouraging. 
A  child  beloved  by  them,  but  loathed,  or  at  least  pitied  by  their 
neighbors ;  avoided  by  other  children  ;  shut  out  from  the  com- 
mon school ;  kept  away  from  church  and  Sabbath  school ; 
hidden  from  visitors ;  a  constant  care  and  sorrow  to  the  mother ; 
a  source  of  anxious  forethought  to  the  father, — suph  a  child  is 
taken  up  by  the  strong  arms  of  the  State,  and  nourished,  and 
trained  and  taught,  so  that  its  single,  little  talent  may  be  devel- 
oped to  the  utmost. 

In  some  cases  the  conduct  of  such  parents  is  interesting  and 

touching.    They  try  to  put  a  brave  face  upon  the  matter.    The 

mother  shrinks  from  admitting  that  her  darling  is  idiotic.     She 

thinks  it  is  only  peculiar.    It  cannot  talk  to  other  people,  but  she 

can  understand  it.     It  seems  foolish  to  other  people,  but  she 

knows  it  is  bright.     It  cannot  walk,  nor  use  its  limbs  freely  ;  but 

that  is  only  a  bodily  weakness ;  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 

brain,  or  mind,  &c.    Finally,  whatever  may  be  the  case  now, 

she  insists  that  the  poor  child  was  bright  at  birth ;  and  if  it  is 
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short-coming  or  foolish,  it  must  be  the  result  of  some  accident 
or  impediment ;  and  that  a  little  special  schooling  and  care  will 
bring  it  out  all  right  by  and  by.  The  father  does  not  want  to 
be  considered  as  accepting  State's  aid  ;  he  will  pay  the  board, 
or  part  of  it ;  and  he  means  to  do  so.  Perhaps  he  does  pay  for 
a  time ;  but  soon  he  finds  that  his  family  expenses  absorb  all 
his  earnings  ;  and  the  charges  against  him  are  generally  carried 
to  the  account  which  has  but  one  side  in  our  ledger — the 
account  of  profit  and  loss. 

The  only  pupils  who  pay  the  full  charge  of  $ 300  are  from 
without  the  State. 

Wealthy  persons  procure  special  attendants  and  instruction 
for  their  children ;  or  send  them  to  the  large,  flourishing  and 
excellent  school  at  Barre ;  or  to  some  establishment  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  State.* 

Our  pupils,  whether  State  beneficiaries  or  private  pupils,  are 
treated  alike.  They  are  well  and  comfortably  clad,  housed  and 
lodged.  They  have  abundance  of  nourishing  food,  and  are 
kept  scrupulously  clean.  They  are  taught  daily  in  school  and 
in  the  workshop.  They  are  subject  to  gentle  and  kind  disci- 
pline, and  never  made  to  suffer  any  corporal  pain  for  any  offence 
whatever  ;  it  being  well  understood  that  an  attendant  will  be 
instantly  dismissed  who  even  pulls  an  ear,  or  inflicts  any  pain- 
ful discipline. 

•  The  pupils  pass  from  five  to  seven  years  in  this  way ;  and,  by 
force  of  custom,  become  docile,  industrious,  and  regular  in  their 
habits.  They  govern  their  appetites  ;  strive  to  obtain  approba- 
tion ;  and  learn  to  reciprocate  kind  feeling  expressed  toward 
them.  Kept  scrupulously  clean  by  frequent  bathing,  they 
learn  to  prefer  cleanliness  to  filth.  Tidily  dressed  and  neatly 
served  at  table,  they  acquire  habits  of  propriety  and  good 
demeanor.  The  girls  are  exercised  daily  in  such  housework 
or  handiwork  as  they  can  matiage.  The  boys  work  daily  in 
the  shop,  and  some  of  them  do  very  well  at  simple  trades,  like 
broom-making. 

*  A  new  private  school,  intended  for  only  a  few  pupils,  has  been  lately  opened  at  Fay- 
ville,  Mass.,  by  Miss  Dana  and  Mrs.  Knight,  two  ladies  formerly  teachers  in  this  institu- 
tion. They  have  a  pleasant  little  Home  in  a  charming  neighborhood,  which  merits  the 
attention  of  any  persons  who  desire  to  place  children  of  this  class. 
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The  effect  of  five  or  seven  years,  of  the  most  impressionable 
period  of  life,  passed  under  such  influences  cannot  fail  to  be 
good. 

There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  all  cases,  except  there  be 
active  disease ;  and  the  improvement  is  of  a  kind  which  will 
probably  be  seen  in  their  whole  lives.  It  is  still  so  seen  in 
many  who  left  us  years  ago. 

Such  is  a  general  description  of  the  establishment. 

The  number  of  inmates  reported  last  year  was  eighty-seven  ; 
twenty-six  have  entered  ;  thirty  have  been  discharged  ;  so  that 
the  present  number  is  eighty-three. 

The  quarterly  reports  of  the  Superintendent  have  given  the 
details  of  the  condition  of  the  establishment.  They  will  be 
summed  up  in  a  special  report.  The  report  of  the  Treasurer 
sets  forth  the  favorable  condition  of  the  finances.  The  surplus, 
however,  will  be  used  as  soon  as  it  is  large  enough  to  pay  for 
some  much-needed  improvements. 

The  several  inventories  required  by  law  are  herewith  sub- 
mitted. 


Respectfully, 


LEWIS  ALLEN. 
JOSIAH  BARTLETT. 
FRANCIS  W.  BIRD. 
JAMES  B.  CONGDON. 
HENRY  G.  DENNY. 
JOHN  FLINT. 
SAM'L  G.  HOWE. 
EDWARD  JARVIS. 
EDWIN  MORTON. 
ROBT.  B.  STORER. 
EMORY  WASHBURN. 
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Boston,  Ootober  22, 1870. 

I  have  examined  the  aforegoing  account,  and  find  the  same  correctly  cast 
and  properly  vouched. 

The  Treasurer  has  also  exhibited  to  me  the  following  evidences  of  prop- 
erty, vi«. : — 

Stephen  Fairbanks  Fund. 

United  States  10-40  Bond, 

Bank  Book,  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank, 


Henry  Harris  Fund. 

State  of  Massachusetts  6  per  cent.  Currency  Bonds, 
City  of  Boston  6  per  cent.  Currency  Bonds, 
Bank  Book,  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank, 
"        "      Provident  Institution  for  Savings,    . 


Josephine  Mat  Fund. 

Vermont  and    Massachusetts    Railroad  7  per  cent 

Bond, 1500  00 

Bank  Book,  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank,        ...  85  68 


•500  00 
130  14 

•630  14 

•2,000  00 

3,000  00 

53  84 

600  00 
•5,653  34 

•535  58 


BOBT.  B.  S TOREK,  Auditor. 
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Frederick  W.  6.  Mat,  Trustee  of  "  Henry  Harris  Fund,"  in  account. 

1869. 

Oct.      1'   Trustee  charged  himself  with  the  then  value  of  this  fund,  85,353  34 

187©. 

Sept  30     And  now  charges  himself  with 

Coupons  paid    on    82,000    Massachusetts 

Currency  Bonds,  6  per  cent.,  .    9120  00 

Coupons  paid  on  $3,000,  City  of  Boston 

Bonds,  6  per  cent,         ....      180  00 

300  00 

Which  sums  have  been  paid  into  Provident  Institution 

for  Savings,  &c. 


•5,653  34 
(E.  E.)  Fred.  W.  G.  May,  Trustee: 


Frederick  W.  6.  May,  Trustee  of"  Miss  Josephine  Mat  Gift,"  in  account 

1869. 

Oct.      1.    Trustee  charged  himself  with  the  then  value  of  this  gift,    $518  03 

187©. 

July     7.    And  now  with  July  coupon  on  1500  Bond  paid,    .        .        17  50 
Which  sum  has  been  deposited  in  Five  Cent  Savings 

Bank.  __ 

Value  of  "  Miss  Josephine  May  Gift"  on  October  1, 1870,      .    9535  53 

(E.  E.)  Fred.  W.  G.  Mat,  Trustee. 


Frederick  W.  G.  Mat,  Trustee  of  "  Stephen  Fairbanks  Legacy,"  in 

account. 

I860. 

Oct.     5.    Trustee  charged  himself  with  the  then  value  of  this 

legacy,      1601  74 

18TO. 

Sept  80.    And  now  charges  himself  with  1870  Coupons  925.00, 

paid  in  gold,  and  premium  83.40,       .        .        .        .        28  40 

Which  sum  has  been  deposited  in  Five  Cent  Savings 

Bank.  

9630  14 

(E.  E.)  Fred.  W.  G.  Mat,  Trustee. 

Boston,  Oct  22, 1870.    I  have  examined  the  aforegoing  accounts,  and  find  the  same 
oorrectly  caat  and  properly  vouched. 

ROBT.  B.  STOEER,  Auditor. 
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Ckneral  Analysis  of  Expenditures  for  the  year  ending 
September  30, 1870,  as  per  Steward's  Account. 


Meat, 

Fish, 

Batter, 

Rice,  sago,  &c, 

Bread,  flour,  meal,  &c,    ..... 
Potatoes  and  other  vegetables, .... 

Fruit, 

Milk 

Sugar, 

Tea  and  coffee, 

Sundry  groceries, 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption, 

Gas  and  oil, 

Coal  and  wood, 

Washing, 

Furniture  and  bedding, 

Clothing  and  mending, 

Superintendence  and  instruction, 

Domestic  service, 

Outside  aid, 

Expenses  of  boys'  shop, 

Expenses  of  stable, 

Books  and  stationery, 

Medicine  and  medical  aid,        .... 

Rent  of  land, 

Insurance, 

Musical  instruments, 

Travelling  and  other  expenses  of  Superintendent, 

Sundries, 

Ordinary  construction  and  repairs,  . 

Extraordinary  construction  and  repairs,  . 
Proportion  of  expense  for  extension  of  gas  pipes, 

Piano, 

Cow  and  poultry, 

Plants,  &c, 

Bills  to  be  refunded, 


*1,453 

292 

571 

147 

1,405 

291 

72 

483 

374 

141 

267 

208 

43 

1,921 

332 

942 

29 

1,654 

2,489 

137 

94 

708 

154 

29 

20 

500 

5 

500 

213 

3,558 


22 
71 
93 
16 
54 
89 
11 
56 
33 
77 
66 
02 
32 
91 
21 
42 
05 
70 
15 
13 
97 
94 
85 
10 
00 
00 
00 
00 
78 
70 


919,045  13 


1,816  21 
$20,861  34 
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Account  of  Stock,  October  1, 1870. 

Land  and  buildings  between  Eighth  and  Ninth,  and  M  and  N 
Street*,  South  Boston, 

Household  furniture, 

School  furniture  and  apparatus 

Library,  •        

Pianos, 

Furniture  of  laundry, 

Provisions, 

Boys*  shop, 

Stable  and  cellar  furniture,  carriage,  &c.,        .... 

Caloric  engine, 

Coal,  forty  tons, 

One-half  of  boat, 


170,000  00 

3,030  10 

300  82 

125  00 

630  00 

48  75 

199  61 

210  10 

395  57 

45  00 

280  00 

80  00 

•75,894  95 
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TERMS    OF  ADMISSION,  Ac. 


The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  six  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  furiously  insane  children, 
nor  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.  None  such  will 
be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  subjects. 

Children  will  be  received  upon  trial  for  one  month,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  a  report  upon  the  case  will  be  made  to  the  parents. 

Children  must  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing,  and  stout 
shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  They  must  be  renewed  as  often  as  is 
necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  applicants.  Those  who  tear  and  destroy 
their  clothing  must  be  provided  with  garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and 
of  such  form  and  texture  as  not  to  be  easily  torn. 

Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  pupils,  for  their 
board  and  care  in  vacation,  and  for  their  removal  whenever  they  may  be  dis- 
charged. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  can  secure  gratuitous 
admission  by  application  to  the  Governor.*  For  others  a  small  charge  will 
be  made  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parents,  and  the  trouble  and  cost 
of  treating  them. 

Persons  applying  for  the  admission  of  children  as  beneficiaries  of  Massa- 
chusetts must  fill  out  certain  blanks,  the  form  of  which  is  as  follows : 

Form  of  Application  for  Beneficiaries  in  Massachusetts. 

18    . 

To  His  Excellency,  the  Governor : — 

StR, — The  undersigned,  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  and  inhabitant  of  the 
town  of  ,  respectfully  represents  that  his  son  [or  daughter]  ,f 

named  ,  and  aged  years,  is  so  deficient  in  intellect  that 

he  cannot  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  as  other  youth  are ;  and  he  there- 
fore requests  that  your  Excellency  would  recommend  him  for  admission  as  a 
pupil  to  the  Massachusetts  School  for  teaching  and  training  Idiotic  and 
Feeble-Minded  Persons,  as  a  State  beneficiary. 


Respectfully  yours, 


The  application  should  be  accompanied  by  two  certificates,  in  the  following 
form:— 

•  the  same  applies  to  the  other  New  England  States. 

f  If  a  town  pauper,  the  overseers  of  the  poor  may  apply  at  for  their  ward. 
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I. 

18    . 
I,  ,  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  ,  hereby 

certify,  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  wealthy,  and  could  not  well 

afford  to  pay  $300  per  year  for  the  instruction  of  at  the  School 

for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Persons. 

(Signed,)  . 

H 

18    . 
I,  ,  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  physician,  and  practitioner  in 

the  town  of  ,  hereby  certify,  that  I  have  examined 

and  find  that  he  is  not  insane,  but  is  so  deficient  in  mental  ability  that  he 
cannot  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  as  others  of  his  age  are. 

His  bodily  health  is  ,  and  he  has  no  cutaneous  or  contagious 

disorder. 

(Signed,) . 

N.  B.  The  physician  is  earnestly  requested  to  state,  in  writing,  his  opinion 
of  the  cause  of  the  person's  mental  deficiency ;  to  state  whether  he  is  or  has 
been  epileptic ;  also,  to  mention  any  organic  or  functional  peculiarity  that  he 
may  have  observed.  It  may  be  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  the  person,  that 
the  physician  should  send  in  writing  a  full  and  minute  account  of  the  case, 
with  his  own  thoughts  and  suggestions  in  regard  to  it. 

If  the  applicant  is  admitted  as  a  beneficiary,  he  must  be  provided  with  a 
paper  signed  by  two  responsible  persons,  in  form  of  a  guaranty  for  removal, 
as  follows :  — 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  and  householders  in  the 
town  of  ,  respectfully  pledge  ourselves,  that,  should 

be  received  into  the  Massachusetts  School  for  teaching  and  training  Idiotic 
and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  he  shall  be  kept  properly  supplied  with  decent 
clothing,  that  he  shall  be  removed  during  vacations,  (if  his  removal  be 
required,)  and  that,  whenever  he  shall  be  discharged,  he  shall  be  removed  at 
once,  and  the  institution  relieved  from  all  responsibility  for  his  support. 

(Signed,) . 

For  private  pupils  the  following  bond  is  required  to  be  signed  by  two 
responsible  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  known  to  the  trustees :  — 

In  consideration  of  being  admitted  a  pupil  into  the 

Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  at  our  request, 
we,  the  undersigned,  jointly  and  severally  promise  the  said  School  to  pay  the 
Superintendent  thereof,  at  said  School,  quarterly  in  advance,  on  the  first  days 
of  January,  April,  July  and  October,  the  rate  of  board  and  tuition  which  may 
from  time  to  time  be  determined  by  the  Trustees  of  said  School  for  said  pupilf 
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to  provide  or  pay  for  all  requisite  clothing  and  other  things  necessary  or 
proper  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  said  pupil,  to  pay  for  all  proper  expenses 
incurred  for  the  return  of  said  pupil  to  the  School  in  case  of  elopement,  to 
pay  for  support  of  said  pupil  in  vacation,  to  remove  said  pupil  when  discharged, 
to  re-imburse  funeral  expenses  in  case  of  death,  and  if  removed  against  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Superintendent  before  the  expiration  of  three 
calendar  months,  to  pay  board  for  thirteen  weeks. 

For  further  particulars,  address  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  20  Bromfield  Street, 
Boston. 


QUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED 

By  the  Parent*  or  Friends  of  Applicants  for  Admission  to  the  School, 


1.  What  is  the  applicant's  name  and  age  ? 

2.  Where  was  he  [or  she]  born  ? 

3.  Was  the  birth  at  the  fall  period  of  gestation  ? 

4.  Were  there  any  extraordinary  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  de- 
livery ?    If  so,  describe  them. 

5.  What  has  been  the  general  health  and  the  bodily  condition  of  the  ap- 
plicant ? 

6.  At  what  period  was  it  first  observed  that  there  was  any  thing  peculiar 
about  the  applicant  ? 

7.  Has  there  been  observed,  at  any  time  since  birth,  any  thing  peculiar  in 
the  shape  or  condition  of  the  head  ? 

8.  Does  the  head  now  differ  in  shape  or  condition  from  the  head  of  an 
ordinary  person  of  the  same  age  ? 

9.  What  is  now  the  general  health  of  the  applicant  ? 

10.  Is  he  [or  she]  now  subject,  or  has  he  [or  she]  ever  been  subject,  to 
epilepsy,  or  fits  of  any  kind  ? 

11.  Describe  the  fits,  if  any. 

12.  What  is  now  the  applicant's  weight  ? 

13.  What  is  now  the  applicant's  height  ? 

14.  Is  there  any  infirmity  of  body,  or  any  striking  peculiarity  ? 

15.  How  is  the  appetite  for  food  and  drink  ? 

16.  Is  the  applicant  active  and  vigorous  ?  Does  he  [or  she]  run  about  and 
notice  things,  or  the  contrary  ? 

17.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  sight  ?    Is  the  eye  bright  or  dull  ? 

18.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  hearing  ?    Is  it  quick  or  sluggish  ? 

19.  Does  the  applicant  show  any  sensibility  to  musical  sounds  ? 

20.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  smell  ? 

21.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  taste  ?  Is  he  [or  she]  particular 
about  what  he  [or  she]  eats  ?  or  will  he  [or  she]  swallow  things,  without  re- 
gard to  taste? 
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22.  Is  he  [or  she]  gluttonous  ? 

23.  What  are  the  habits  with  regard  to  personal  cleanliness  ? 

24.  Can  he  [or  she]  talk? — that  is,  make  a  regular  sentence,  containing 
nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs,  &c.  ? 

25.  Does  he  [or  she]  use  understanding^  such  words  as  or  and  iff 

26.  Please  give  several  specimens  of  the  mode  of  talking,  and  be  careful 
to  put  down  the  words  exactly  as  he  [or  she]  uses  them. 

27.  Can  he  [or  she]  dress  and  undress  without  help  ? 

28.  Can  he  [or  she]  feed  without  help  ? 

29.  Does  he  [or  she]  use  a  spoon,  or  knife  and  fork  ? 

80.  Can  he  [or  she]  tie  his  [or  her]  shoe-strings  in  a  regular  knot  ? 

31.  Can  he  [or  she]  do  any  work  ?  and  what  kind  ? 

32.  What  are  his  [or  her]  personal  habits  ? 

83.  Does  he  [or  she]  hide,  break,  or  destroy  things  ? 

84.  Does  he  [or  she]  get  up  in  the  night,  and  wander  about  ? 
35.  Is  he  [or  she]  obedient  ? 

86.  Does  he  [or  she]  come  when  called  ? 

87.  Does  he  [or  she]  go  astray  ? 

88.  Is  he  [or  she]  passionate  ? 

80.  Is  he  [or  she]  given  to  self-abuse,  or  masturbation  ? 

40.  Has  there  been  such  watchfulness,  that  you  can  be  sure  the  applicant 
is  free  from  all  habits  of  self-pollution  ? 

41.  Please  state  any  facts  that  may  show  the  peculiar  character  of  the  ap- 
plicant. 

42.  Of  what  country  was  the  father  of  the  applicant  a  native  ? 

43.  What  was  the  general  bodily  condition  and  health  of  the  father?  Was 
he  vigorous  and  healthy,  or  the  contrary  ? 

44.  Was  the  father  of  the  applicant  scrofulous,  or  was  he  subject  to  fits  ? 

45.  Were  all  his  senses  perfect  ? 

46.  Was  he  always  a  temperate  man  ? 

47.  About  how  old  was  he  when  the  applicant  was  born  ? 

48.  Was  there  any  known  peculiarity  in  the  family  of  the  father  of  the 
applicant? — that  is,  were  any  of  the  grand-parents,  parents,  uncles,  aunts, 
brothers,  sisters,  or  cousins,  blind,  deaf,  or  insane,  or  afflicted  with  any  in- 
firmity of  body  or  mind  ? 

49.  If  dead,  at  what  age  did  the  father  die,  and  of  what  disorder  V 

50.  Where  was  the  mother  of  the  applicant  born  ? 

51.  What  was  the  general  bodily  condition  of  the  mother  of  the  applicant  ? 
— strong  and  healthy,  or  the  contrary  ? 

52.  Was  she  scrofulous,  or  ever  subject  to  fits  ? 

53.  Were  all  her  senses  perfect  ? 

54.  Was  she  always  a  temperate  woman  ? 

55.  About  how  old  was  she  when  the  applicant  was  born  ? 

56.  How  many  children  had  she  before  the  applicant  was  born  ? 

57.  Was  there  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  bodily  or  mental  condition  of  the 
other  children  ? 

58.  What  was  the  state  of  the  mother's  health  during  the  time  she  was 
pregnant  with  the  applicant? 
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59.  Was  she  subject  to  any  bodily  injury  or  severe  sickness,  or  to  any  ex- 
traordinary mental  emotion  or  fright,  great  sorrow,  or  the  like  ? 

60.  Was  she  related  by  blood  to  her  husband  ?    If  so,  in  what  degree 
first,  second,  or  third  cousins  ? 

61.  If  dead,  at  what  age  did  she  die,  and  of  what  disorder  ? 

62.  Was  there  any  known  peculiarity  in  her  family  ? — that  is,  were  any  of 
her  grand-parents,  parents,  uncles,  aunts,  sisters,  brothers,  children,  or  cousins, 
either  blind  or  deaf  or  insane,  or  afflicted  with  any  infirmity  of  body  or  mind  ? 

63.  What  are  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  parents  or  immediate  relatives  of 
the  applicant  ? 

64.  How  much  can  they  afford  to  pay  towards  the  support  and  education 
of  the  applicant  ? 

65.  What  are  the  names  of  the  father  and  mother  ? 

66.  What  is  their  residence  ? 

67.  What  is  the  post-office  address  of  the  parents  or  other 
friends? 
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Massachusetts  School  fob  Idiotic  ahd  Fbxbls-Mihdkd  Youth,  ) 

Boston,  November  28, 1871.        { 

Dear  Sib  : — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  for  the  use 
of  the  legislature,  a  copy  of  the  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Trustees  of  this  School  to  the  Corporation  thereof. 

Respectfully, 

SAM'L  G.  HOWE, 

SupH  pro  tern. 

Hon.  Oliver  Warner,  Secretary  of  State. 


tifommontDealtt)  of  Jttassadjttsetto 


TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR  IDIOTIC  AND   FEEBLE-MINDED  YOUTH,  ) 

Boston,  October  6, 1871.        J 

To  the  Corporation. 

Gentlemen  : — The  undersigned,  your  Trustees  for  the  year 
1870-71,  respectfully  submit  their  Report  for  the  year  closing 
September  30.  They  also  enclose  the  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  and  the  full  inventories 
of  the  real  and  personal  estate  belonging  to  the  institution. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  gives  in  detail  the  statisti- 
cal information  concerning  admission  and  discharge,  remarks 
upon  the  condition  of  the  School  during  the  year,  and  recom- 
mendations of  further  improvements.  The  whole  number 
admitted  since  the  beginning,  in  1848,  is  465  ;  whole  number  of 
discharges,  359 ;  leaving  present  number,  106.  The  number 
September  30, 1870,  was  83 ;  admitted  during  the  year,  30 ; 
discharged,  7;  present  number,  106.  The  applications  for 
admission  have  increased  steadily,  and  have  so  much  exceeded 
the  capacity  of  the  establishment,  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
adhere  more  antl  more  strictly  to  the  principle  of  receiving 
those  applicants  who  seem  to  possess  the  best  chance  for 
permanent  improvement. 
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The  rule  that  idiotic  and  imbecile  children  (who  are  not 
suffering  acute  disease)  may  be  improved  by  proper  treatment, 
admits  of  hardly  au  exception ;  but  the  degree  and  the  dura- 
tion of  improvement  may  vary  greatly.  While  some  are  im- 
proved for  life,  others  speedily  relapse.  Take  for  instance 
those  whose  mental  deficiency  is  caused  by  or  increased  by 
epilepsy. 

At  first,  and  during  several  years,  imbecile  children  were 
admitted,  notwithstanding  they  were  subject  to  epilepsy.  It 
was  found  in  almost  every  case,  even  where  the  disease  seemed 
to  proceed  from  malformation  or  organic  disturbance,  that  its 
progress  was  retarded  under  our  diet  and  regimen ;  its  worst 
symptoms — the  paroxysms  or  fits — were  less  frequent,  and  life 
was  prolonged  and  made  more  comfortable.  But  this  was  all. 
The  fits  would  recur  with  increasing  frequency  and  violence, 
each  one  agitating  and  breaking  down  the  system  faster  than  it 
could  be  strengthened  and  built  up ;  until  death  brought  rest 
from  suffering.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  increasing  number 
of  applicants  whose  idiocy  and  feebleness  of  mind  were  not 
complicated  by  disease,  it  was  concluded  not  to  receive  epilep- 
tics, unless  the  disease  was  manifestly  functional. 

It  was  the  same  with  that  class  of  unfortunates  whose  idiocy 
is  complicated  with,  and  perhaps  caused  by,  congenital  insanity. 
Many  of  such  cases  were  formerly  received.  They  improved  in 
manners  ;  they  became  more  docile ;  and  they  were  in  all  respects 
better  than  they  could  be  in  an  ordinary  family,  to  which  they 
were  a  heavy  burden,  growing  heavier  as  they  grew  older. 
Probably  the  benefit  they  received  during  a  sojourn  of  some 
years  in  our  institution,  made  them  less  troublesome  inmates  of 
an  asylum  for  lunatics,  in  which  most  of  them  will  probably  end 
their  lives.  But  as  they  could  not  be  cured,  and  could  not  be 
properly  cared  for  unless  in  a  class  by  themselves,  it  became 
necessary  to  decline  receiving  any  more. 

Thus  are  two  considerable  classes  excluded.  If  we  consider 
that,  besides  them,  there  are  in  the  Stato  many  hundred  idiotic 
persons  too  old  or  too  young  for  our  School ;  that  many  are  kept 
at  home  by  bodily  weakness  or  infirmity  too '  great  to  allow 
their  removal,  many  others  by  tho  false  shame  of  parents,  un- 
willing to  admit  the  defect  of  a  beloved  child,  or  by  an  excess 
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of  affection  which  cannot  bear  separation  from  it ;  and  if,  above 
all  we  consider  that  the  majority  of  our  pupils  come  from  within 
a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles  from  Boston,  while  the  majority 
of  the  population  lies  beyond  it,  and  that  still  we  have  a  con- 
stant number  of  over  100  pupils,  we  shall  see  that  the  census, 
which  puts  down  the  total  number  at  1,200,  is  far  below  the  truth. 
There  are  probably  about  1,500  idiotic  and  imbecile  persons  in 
the  Commonwealth.  That  is,  one  out  of  about  every  ten  hun- 
dred of  the  whole  population.  If  this  fearful  proportion  exists 
here,  where  the  average  standard  of  physical  well-being  is  very 
high,  what  must  it  be  where  that  standard  is  lower  ? 

Almost  all  of  these  unfortunates,  even  the  epileptic  and 
insane,  can  be  greatly  improved,  and  be  made  less  wretched 
and  less  burdensome  by  some  special  provision  for  their  care 
and  training,  during  certain  years  of  their  unhappy  lives. 
Thus  far,  no  such  provision  has  been  made  for  the  poor  and 
the  indigent,  except  by  the  State  ;  and  that  provision  extends 
no  farther  than  to  the  limited  number  which  can  be  received 
in  our  establishment. 

Certainly  such  considerations  ought  to  encourage  the  heart 
and  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  friends  of  this  institution,  and 
make  them  resolute  to  perpetuate  and  extend  its  usefulness. 
Many  kindly  disposed  people  wish  well  to  our  School,  but  con- 
sider it  rather  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to  expend  so  much  of 
both  upon  children  who  can  be  so  little  benefited  by  them.  If 
such  persons  would,  by  personal  examination,  learn 'how  much 
these  children  of  misfortune  are  raised  in  the  scale  of  humanity 
by  a  few  years  of  gentle  and  wise  training,  we  should  have 
something  more  tangible  than  kind  but  barren  good  wishes  ;  we 
should  have  at  least  cheering  visits  ;  and  the  kind  women  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  actual  work,  would  have  encouraging 
proofs  of  sympathy. 

But,  although  the  circle  of  public  sympathy  is  wide,  and 
theoretically  embraces  all  classes  of  the  unfortunate,  it  hardly 
includes,  practically,  the  most  unfortunate  of  all;  to  wit,  the 
idiots.  The  thought  of  them  excites  in  most  people  a  feeling 
akin  to  disgust ;  and  the  common  practice  is,  to  keep  them  out 
of  sight  and  out  of  mind.  This  is  not  from  lack  of  charity, 
but  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  is  done  for  them  in  our  School ; 
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and  of  what  can  be  done  for  them  anywhere  by  the  same  meas- 
ures and  means,  instead  of  abandoning  them  to  sink  into 
brutishness,  the  butt  and  jest  of  the  profane,  and  objects  of 
despairing  pity  to  the  good. 

The  Trustees  would  say,  in  the  words  of  the  Superintend- 
ent :  "  We  wish  that  people  would  come  and  see  what  changes 
can  be  effected,  by  a  few  years  of  patient  care  and  systematic 
training,  upon  the  seemingly  hopeless  cases.  How  noisy, 
indecent,  filthy,  greedy,  passionate  and  unreasoning  children 
become  quiet,  decent,  cleanly,  well-behaved  and  compara- 
tively intelligent  and  affectionate  beings.  The  change  and 
improvement  affects  their  whole  natures.  Their  regular  gym- 
nastics in-doors,  and  their  exercises  in  the  open  air ;  their 
marches  to  the  sea-shore  to  the  sound  of  the  drum ;  their  sea 
bathing ;  their  boating ;  their  racings,  and  chasings,  and  foot- 
balling, in  the  playground,  all  serve  to  exhilarate  the  spirits, 
and  to  improve  the  health  and  the  carriage  of  those  who  can 
partake  of  them.  Then  the  frequent  washings  and  the  enforced 
cleanliness,  the  required  habits  of  good  deportment,  cultivate 
some  sense  of  self-respect,  which  is  seen  in  their  improved 
manners. 

The  oft-repeated  simple  lessons  certainly  strengthen  the  mental 
powers.  To  distinguish  between  green  and  blue,  between  a 
square  and  a  circle,  to  count  four  or  five,  to  understand  a  hun- 
dred or  two  of  words,  seem  very  small  matters  to  us,  but  not 
to  these  poor  creatures,  nor  to  their  parents  and  their  teachers. 
We  shout  with  ecstacy  when  our  own  baby  first  articulates 
"Ma"  and  "Pa."  And  are  not  little  idiots  somebody's 
babies,  and  wards  of  the  Commonwealth  ? 

Then  again,  the  uniform  tenderness  and  gentleness  with 
which  they  are  handled  and  treated,  beget  in  them  kindly  affec- 
tions in  return.  In  short,  the  constant  consideration  that  they 
are  unfortunate  human  beings,  and  ever  to  be  treated  as  such, 
tends  to  bring  out  human  attributes  in  them,  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  forever  suppressed  by  the  activity  of  animal 
appetites  and  passions. 

Nor  is  the  effect  limited  to  strengthening  the  bodily  and 
mental  powers,  and  improving  their  moral  natures,  for  even 
the  religious   sense   is    developed  and  cultivated ;  and    the 
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eye  of  faith  is  opened  to  see  God  and  heaven,  only  a  little  less 
dimly  than  we  do. 

The  daily  morning  prayer ;  the  blessings  at  meals ;  the  even- 
ing supplication,  are  not  made  in  vain.  It  is  a  grateful  sight 
to  man  and  angels,  to  see  these  little  ones  kneel  down  at  their 
bedsides,  and  put  up  their  prayerful  hands  to  Dim  of  whom 
they  know  nothing,  but  whom  they  feci  to  be  higher  and 
mightier  and  better  than  men. 

Moreover,  these  devotional  habits  do  certainly  sometimes 
make  deep  impressions  upon  their  childish  natures,  and  give 
them  some  comfort  through  life,  and  some  hope  in  death.  We 
have  striking  instances  of  this.  A  gentle  girl,  Clara  Plummer, 
who  lately  sickened  and  died,  showed,  as  she  drew  near  her 
end,  such  a  sense  of  her  situation,  such  religious  yearnings  and 
aspirations,  that  the  attending  physician  exclaimed,  "  Truly, 
her  angel  wings  are  growing."  A  little  boy  who  lately  died 
became,  during  his  sickness,  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the 
Matron,  teachers  and  attendants,  who  all  became,  by  turns,  his 
tender  nurses.  The  approach  of  death  seemed  to  awaken  his 
spiritual  life.  Out  of  the  decaying  body  appeared  to  rise  the 
growing  soul.  Unbidden,  he  said  his  prayer  frequently.  Put- 
ting up  his  little  hands,  he  muttered,  "  Me  want  to  go  up !  me 
want  to  go  up ! "  Surely,  he  was  thinking  of  some  sort  of 
heaven,  because  he  added  distinctly,  "  They'll  say  here  comes 
one  of  the  boys  from  the  South  Boston  School  for  Feoble- 
Mindcd." 
His  last  words  were, — 

44  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
0         I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep ; 

And  this  I  ask,  for  Jesus'  sake.    Amen." 

And  then  departed  the  little  idiot  boy  from  sorrowing  friends; 
but  doubtless  there  was  joy  in  heaven,  as  the  recording  angel 
wrote  in  the  Book  of  Life,  the  name  of  George  Tobey. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  shows  the  state  of  the  finances. 
By  very  strict  economy,  and  by  foregoing  many  things  which 
would  have  been  desirable,  a  small  fund  has  been  accumulated, 
by  means  of  which  improvements  long  needed  will  be  secured. 

Contracts  have  been  made  for  an  improved  apparatus  for 
heating  and  ventilating ;  also  for  a  small  workshop.    These  will 

2* 
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expend  the  fund,  and  leave  the  institution,  as  the  Trustees  feel 
safe  in  doing,  dependent  upon  the  liberality  of  the  legislature 
and  the  genorosity  of  the  public. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

LEWIS  ALLEN. 
JOSIAH  BARTLETT. 
F.  W.  BIRD. 
J.  B.  CONGDON. 
HENRY  G.  DENNT. 
JOHN  FLINT. 
SAM'L  G.  HOWE. 
EDWARD  JARVIS. 
EDWIN  MORTON. 
EMORY  WASHBURN. 
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Stephen  Fairbanks's  Legacy. 

1STO. 

Oct     1.    Trustee  charged  himself  with  the  then  value  of  legacy,    9630  14 

mi. 
Sept  30.    And  he  now  charges  himself  with, — 

Coupons  paid,  925  in  gold,  and  premium  thereon,  93,01,        28  01 
(Which  sums  have  been  deposited  in  Five  Cents  Sav- 
ings Bank.)  — — 
Oct     1.    Present  value  of  said  legacy, 9658  15 

(E.  E.)  F.  W.  G.  Mat,  Trustee. 

October  1, 1871. 


Henry  Harris  Fund. 

1ST©. 

Oct     1.    Trustee  charged  himself  with  the  then  value  of  fund,  .  95,653  34 

107O. 

Sept  80.     And  now  charges  himself  with,— 

Coupons  for  March,  1871,  paid  on  92,000 

Mass.  State  Currency  6s,  .  ...  960  00 
Interest  on  said  Bonds  to  June  1,  when 

they  were  redeemed,  .  .  .  .  80  00 
Principal  of  said  Bonds,  ....  2,000  00 
Coupons  for  Jan.  and  July,  1871,  on  93,000 

City  of  Boston  6  per  cent.  Currency,  .  180  00 
Coupons  for  July,  1871,  on  92,000  City  of 

Salem  6  per  cent  Currency, .        .        •        60  00 

92,330  00 

And  asks  allowance  for, — 

92,000  City  of  Salem  6  per  cent.  Currency 

Bonds,  92,000,  and  interest,  $40.42,       .    2,046  42 

And  for  balance  deposited  as  under, —  — 

In  Provident   Institution  for   Savings,  in 

town  of  Boston, 9270  00 

In  Franklin  Savings  Bank  of  the  City  of 

Boston, 13  58 

283  58 

4 

Oct.     1.    Present  value  of  said  fund, 95,936  92 

(E.  E  )  F.  W.  G.  May,  Trustee. 

October  1, 1871. 
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Miss  Josephine  Mat's  Gift. 

18TO. 

Oct.     1.    Trustee  charged  himself  with  the  then  value  of  gift,     •    $535  53 

lftTl. 

Sept  30.    And  now  charges  himself  with, — 

Coupons  for  January  and  July,  1871,        •        .        .        35  00 
(Which  sums  have  been  deposited  in  Five  Cents  Sav- 
ings Bank )  » 

Oct     1.    Present  value  of  said  gift, 9570  53 

(E.  E.)  F.  W.  G.  Mat,  Trustee. 

October  1, 1871. 
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General  Analysis  of  Expenditures  for  the  year  ending  September 

80, 1871,  as  per  Steward's  Account. 


Most,  9,752i  lbs , 

Fish,  2,3204  lbs. 

Butter,  1,257)  lbs., 

Rice,  sago,  &c., 

Bread,  flour,  meal,  &c, 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 

Fruit,       .        .        . 

Milk,  4,959  quarts, 

Sugar,  8,885  lbs., 

Tea  and  coffee,  829)  lbs.,         .... 

Sundry  groceries, 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption, 

Gas  and  oil, 

Coal  and  wood, 

Washing, 

Furniture  and  bedding, 

Clothing  and  mending, 

Superintendence  and  instruction,     . 

Domestic  service, 

Outside  aid, 

Expenses  of  boys9  shop, 

Expenses  of  stable, 

Books  and  stationery,      .        .        . 
Medicines  and  medical  aid,      .... 

Rent  of  land, 

Insurance,        

Travelling  and  other  expenses  of  Superintendent, 
Sundries,         .        .        .        .        . 
Ordinary  construction  and  repairs,  . 

Water  tax,      • 

Surveying, 

Ice, 

Organ, 

Plants,  &c, 

Gas  fixtures, 

Bills  to  be  refunded, 


•1,441  89 

177  83 

689  82 

81  79 

1,270  58 

318  84 

160  61 

368  68 

505  83 

141  59 

239  31 

76  26 

282  20 

2,235  76 

422  73 

1,918  44 

27  07 

1,891  83 

2,849  87 

157  13 

26  74 

1,004  48 

164  27 

20  73 

20  00 

150  00 

625  00 

195  06 

8,473  06 

75  00 

15  00 

110  87 

$21,038  27 


1,100  48 


$22,138  75 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


Lewis  Allen,  Peabody. 
Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  Lowell. 
James  M.  Barnard,  Boston. 
Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett,  Concord. 
Hon.  George  8.  Boutwell,  Groton. 
J.  Ingerooll  Bowditch,  Boston. 
Charles  R.  Bradford,  Roxbury. 
Dr.  Thomas  M.  Brewer,  Boston. 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Boston. 
Hon.  Simon  Brown,  Concord. 
Dr.  Charles  £.  Buckingham,  Boston. 
Hon.  Ephraim  W.  Bull,  Concord. 
Henry  Callender,  Dorchester. 
Dr.  George  Chandler,  Worcester. 
William  Chapin,  Lawrence. 
Dr.  George  C.  8.  Choate,  New  York. 
Hon.  Otis  Clapp,  Boston. 
Dr.  Henry  G.  Clark,  Boston. 
Prof.  Francis  J.  Child,  Cambridge. 
Rev.  James  Freeman   Clarke,  West 

Roxbury. 
James  R.  Congdon,  New  Bedford. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Cook,  Boston. 
Joseph  Coolidge,  Boston. 
Uriel  Crocker,  Boston. 
William  Crocker,  Taunton. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Cushing,  Dorchester. 
Henry  G.  Denny,  Dorchester. 
George  M.  Dexter,  Boston. 
8amnel  Downer,  Dorchester. 
Samuel  Eliot,  Boston. 


George  B.  Emerson,  Boston. 
William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Dr.  Caleb  Clesson  Field,  Leominster. 
Dr.  John  Flint,  Boston. 
Maurice  Goddard,  Brookline. 
Dr.  William  A.  Gordon,  New  Bedford. 
Dr.  John  W.  Graves,  Chelsea. 
Dr.  Samuel  A.  Greene,  Boston. 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Boston. 
Daniel  N.  Haskell,  Boston. 
Rev.  David    Green    Hawking  Cam- 
bridge. 
Hon.  George  S.  Hillard,  Boston. 
Hon.  E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  Concord. 
Sidney  Homer,  Boston. 
Dr.  Robert  W.  Hooper,  Boston. 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  Boston. 
Hon.  William  J.  Hubbard,  Boston. 
Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  Dorchester. 
Edward  H.  Kinsley,  Boston. 
Hon.  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  Boston. 
Wm.  Raymond  Lee,  Roxbury. 
Richard  J.  Greenleaf ,  Peabody. 
James  Lodge,  Boston. 
Dr.  George  B.  Loring,  Salem. 
Josiah  Loring,  Boston. 
Rev.  Samuel  R.  Lothrop,  Boston. 
Hon.  John  Lowell,  Boston. 
Theophilus  R.  Marvin,  Boston. 
Frederick  W.  G.  May,  Dorchester. 
Hon.  William  Minot,  Boston. 
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Rev.  William  O.  Mosely,  Boston. 
William  Nye,  New  Bedford. 
Dr.  George  Osborne,  Peabody. 
Rev.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  Cambridge. 
Hon.  Jonathan  Preston,  Boston. 
Hon.  Sampson  Reed,  Boston. 
Dr.  Joseph  Reynolds,  Concord 
Franklin  B.  Sanborn,  Springfield. 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Scudder,  Boston. 
Dr.  George  C.  Shattuck,  Boston. 
Dr.  Nathaniel  B.  Sburtleff,  Boston. 
Dr.  Benjamin  P.  Sisson,  Westport. 
Charles  Stoddard,  Boston. 
William  B.  Storer,  Boston. 
Charles  S.  Storrow,  Lawrence. 
Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  Boston. 


John  Wingate  Thornton,  Boston. 
Albert  Tolman,  Worcester. 
Thomas  B.  Wales,  Boston. 
Hon.  Amasa  Walker,  North  Brook- 
field. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Warren,  Boston. 
Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  Cambridge. 
Hon.  John  Wells,  Boston. 
Hon  James  M.  Williams,  Taunton. 
Samuel  Williston,  Easthampton. 
H.  Barnard,  LL.D.,  Hartford,  Ct 
William  Hazard,  Rhode  Island. 
Elisba  R.  Potter,  Kingston,  R.  I. 
Dr.  Isaac  Ray,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Rev.  Bamas  Sears,  Staunton,  Va. 
Dr.Hervey  B.  Wilbur,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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OFFICERS    FOR    1871-2. 


FiMUnt: 
SAMUEL     G.     HOWE. 


EMORY     WASHBURN. 


FREDERICK  W.  G.  MAT. 


Siefttirjr: 
EDWARD    JARVIS. 


LEWIS   ALLEN. 
JOSIAH   BARTLETT. 
JAMES    B.  CONGDON. 
HENRY   G.  DENNY. 
SAMUEL  ELIOT. 
JOHN   FLINT. 


TrutoM: 

SAMUEL  A.   GREENE. 
SAMUEL   G.  HOWE. 
EDWARD   JARVIS. 
EDWIN   MORTON. 
WILLIAM  B.   STORER. 
EMORY    WASHBURN. 


Tltttiag   OomnlttM: 

For  January,        ....    Messrs.  HOWE  ahd  MORTON. 

February, 

MORTON  ahd  ELIOT. 

March, 

ELIOT  and  FLINT. 

April, 

FLINT  and  STORER. 

Mat, 

STORER  ahd  JARVIS. 

June, 

JARVIS  ahd  BARTLETT. 

July, 

BARTLETT  ahd  CONGDON. 

August,  . 

CONGDON  ahd  WASHBURN 

September,    , 

WASHBURN  ahd  ALLEN. 

October, 

ALLEN  ahd  DENNY. 

November, 

DENNY  ahd  GREENE. 

December, 

GREENE  ahd  HOWE. 

8 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION,  &c. 


The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  six  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic,  or  furiously  insane  children ; 
nor  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.  None  such  will 
be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  subjects. 

Children  will  be  received  upon  trial  for  one  month,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  a  report  upon  the  case  will  be  made  to  the  parents. 

Children  must  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing,  and  stout 
shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  They  must  be  renewed  as  often  as  is 
necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  applicants.  Those  who  tear  and  destroy 
their  clothing  must  be  provided  with  garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and 
of  such  form  and  texture  as  not  to  be  easily  torn. 

Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  pupils,  for  their 
board  and  care  in  vacation,  and  for  their  removal  whenever  they  may  be 
discharged. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  can  secure  gratuitous 
admission  by  application  to  the  Governor.*  For  others,  a  small  charge  will 
be  made,  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parents,  and  the  trouble  and  cost 
of  treating  them. 

Persons  applying  for  the  admission  of  children  as  beneficiaries  of  Massa- 
chusetts must  fill  out  certain  blanks,  the  form  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

Form  of  Application  for  Beneficiaries  in  Massachusetts. 

18    . 
To  His  Excellency  the  Governor : — 

Sir, — The  undersigned,  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  and  inhabitant  of  the 
town  of  ,  respectfully  represents  that  his  son  [or  daughter]  ,f 

named  ,  and  aged  years,  is  so  deficient  in  intellect  that 

he  cannot "be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  as  other  youth  are ;  and  he  there- 
fore requests  that  your  Excellency  would  recommend  him  for  admission  as  a 
pupil  to  the  Massachusetts  School  for  teaching  and  training  Idiotic  and 
Feeble-Minded  Persons,  as  a  State  beneficiary. 

Respectfully  yours, . 


The  application  should  be  accompanied  by  two  certificates,  in  the  following 
form : — 

i 

*  The  same  applies  to  the  other  New  England  States. 

t  If  ft  town  pauper,  the  OTerseers  of  the  poor  may  apply  as  for  their  ward. 
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I. 

18    . 
I,  ,  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  ,  hereby 

certify  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  wealthy,  and  could  not  well 

afford  to  pay  #300  per  year  for  the  instruction  of  at  the  School 

for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Persons. 

(Signed,) . 

II. 

18    . 
I,  ,  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  physician,  and  practitioner  in 

the  town  of  ,  hereby  certify  that  I  have  examined 

and  find  that  he  is  not  insane,  but  is  so  deficient  in  mental  ability  that  he 
cannot  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  as  others  of  his  age  are. 

His  bodily  health  is  ,  and  he  has  no  cutaneous  or  contagious 

disorder. 

(Signed,) . 

N.  B.  The  physician  is  earnestly  requested  to  state,  in  writing,  his  opinion 
of  the  cause  of  the  person's  mental  deficiency ;  to  state  whether  he  is  or  has 
been  epileptic  ;  also,  to  mention  any  organic  or  functional  peculiarity  that  he 
may  have  observed.  It  may  be  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  the  person,  that 
the  physician  should  send  in  writing  a  full  and  minute  account  of  the  case, 
with  his  own  thoughts  and  suggestions  in  regard  to  it. 

If  the  applicant  is  admitted  as  a  beneficiary,  he  must  be  provided  with  a 
paper  signed  by  two  responsible  persons,  in  form  of  a  guaranty  for  removal, 
as  follows : — 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  and  householders  in  the 
town  of  ,  respectfully  pledge  ourselves  that,  should 

be  received  into  the  Massachusetts  School  for  teaching  and  training  Idiotic 
and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  he  shall  be  kept  properly  supplied  with  decent 
clothing,  that  he  shall  be  removed  during  vacations  (if  his  removal  be 
required),  and  that,  whenever  he  shall  be  discharged,  he  shall  be  removed  at 
once,  and  the  institution  relieved  from  all  responsibility  for  his  support. 

(Signed,) . 

For  private  pupils  the  following  bond  is  required  to  be  signed  by  two 
responsible  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  known  to  the  trustees : — 

In  consideration  of  being  admitted  a  pupil  into  the 

Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  at  our  request, 
we,  the  undersigned,  jointly  and  severally  promise  the  said  School  to  pay  the 
Superintendent  thereof,  at  said  School,  quarterly  in  advance,  on  the  first  days 
of  January,  April,  July  and  October,  the  rate  of  board  and  tuition  which  may 
from  time  to  time  be  determined  by  the  Trustees  of  said  School  for  said  pupi 
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to  provide  or  pay  for  all  requisite  clothing  and  other  things  necessary  or 
proper  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  said  pupil,  to  pay  for  all  proper  expenses 
incurred  for  the  return  of  said  pupil  to  the  School  in  case  of  elopement,  to 
pay  for  support  of  said  pupil  in  vacation,  to  remove  said  pupil  when  discharged, 
to  reimburse  funeral  expenses  in  case  of  death,  and,  if  removed  against  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Superintendent  before  the  expiration  of  three 
calendar  months,  to  pay  board  for  thirteen  weeks. 

For  further  particulars,  address  Dr.   S.  G.  Howe,  20  Bromfield  Street, 
Boston. 


QUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED 
By  the  Parents  or  Friends  of  Applicants  for  Admission  to  the  School. 


1.  What  is  the  applicant's  name  and  age  ? 

2.  Where  was  he  [or  she]  born  ? 

3.  Was  the  birth  at  the  full  period  of  gestation  ? 

4.  Were  there  any  extraordinary  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  de- 
livery ?    If  so,  describe  them. 

5.  What  has  been  the  general  health  and  the  bodily  condition  of  the 
applicant  ? 

6.  At  what  period  was  it  first  observed  that  there  was  anything  peculiar 
about  the  applicant  ? 

7.  Has  there  been  observed,  at  any  time  since  birth,  anything  peculiar  in 
the  shape  or  condition  of  the  head '? 

8.  Does  the  head  now  differ  in  shape  or  condition  from  the  head  of  an 
ordinary  person  of  the  same  age  ? 

9.  What  is  now  the  general  health  of  the  applicant  ? 

10.  Is  he  [or  she]  now  subject,  or  has  he  [or  she]  ever  been  subject,  to 
epilepsy,  or  fits  of  any  kind? 

11.  Describe  the  fits,  if  any. 

12.  What  is  now  the  applicant's  weight  ? 

13.  What  is  now  the  applicant's  height  ? 

14.  Is  there  any  infirmity  of  body,  or  any  striking  peculiarity  ? 

15.  How  is  the  appetite  for  food  and  drink  ? 

16.  Is  the  applicant  active  and  vigorous  V  Does  he  [or  she]  run  about  and 
notice  things,  or  the  contrary  V 

17.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  sight  ?    Is  the  eye  bright  or  dull  ? 

18.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  hearing  ?    Is  it  quick  or  sluggish  ? 

19.  Does  the  applicant  show  any  sensibility  to  musical  sounds  ? 

20.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  smell  ? 

21.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  taste  ?  Is  he  [or  she]  particular 
about  what  he  [or  she]  eats  ?  or  will  he  [or  she]  swallow  things,  without 
regard  to  taste  ? 
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22.  Is  he  [or  she]  gluttonous  ? 

23.  What  are  the  habits  with  regard  to  personal  cleanliness  ? 

24.  Can  he  [or  she]  talk  ? — that  is,  make  a  regular  sentence,  containing 
nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs,  &c.  ? 

25.  Does  he  [or  she]  use  understanding^  such  words  as  or  and  iff 

26.  Please  give  several  specimens  of  the  mode  of  talking,  and  be  careful 
to  put  down  the  words  exactly  as  he  [or  she]  uses  them. 

27.  Can  he  [or  she]  dress  and  undress  without  help  ? 

28.  Can  he  [or  she]  feed  without  help  ? 

29.  Does  he  [or  she]  use  a  spoon,  or  knife  and  fork  ? 

30.  Can  he  [or  she]  tie  his  [or  her]  shoe-strings  in  a  regular  knot  ? 

31.  Can  he  [or  she]  do  any  work  V  and  what  kind  ? 

32.  What  are  his  [or  her]  personal  habits  ? 

33.  Does  he  [or  she]  hide,  break  or  destroy  things  ? 

34   Does  he  [or  she]  get  up  in  the  night,  and  wander  about  ? 

35.  Is  he  [or  she]  obedient  ? 

36.  Does  he  [or  she]  come  when  called  ? 

37.  Does  he  [or  she]  go  astray  ? 

38.  Is  he  [or  she]  passionate  ? 

39.  Is  he  [or  she]  given  to  self-abuse,  or  masturbation  ? 

40.  Has  there  been  such  watchfulness,  that  you  can  be  sure  the  applicant 
is  free  from  all  habits  of  self-pollution  ? 

41.  Please  state  any  facts  that  may  show  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
applicant 

42.  Of  what  country  was  the  father  of  the  applicant  a  native  ? 

43.  What  was  the  general  bodily  condition  and  health  of  the  father  ?  Was 
he  vigorous  and  healthy,  or  the  contrary  ? 

44.  Was  the  father  of  the  applicant  scrofulous,  or  was  he  subject  to  fits? 

45.  Were  all  his  senses  perfect  ? 

46.  Was  he  always  a  temperate  man  ? 

47.  About  how  old  was  he  when  the  applicant  was  born  ? 

48.  Was  there  any  known  peculiarity  in  the  family  of  the  father  of  the 
applicant  ? — that  is,  were  any  of  the  grand-parents,  parents,  uncles,  aunts* 
brothers,  sisters  or  cousins,  blind,  deaf  or  insane,  or  afflicted  with  any  in- 
firmity of  body  or  mind  ? 

49.  If  dead,  at  what  age  did  the  father  die,  and  of  what  disorder  ? 

50.  Where  was  the  mother  of  the  applicant  born  ? 

51.  What  was  the  general  bodily  condition  of  the  mother  of  the  applicant  ? 
— strong  and  healthy,  or  the  contrary  ? 

52.  Was  she  scrofulous,  or  ever  subject  to  fits  ? 

53.  Were  all  her  senses  perfect  ? 

54.  Was  she  always  a  temperate  woman  ? 

55.  About  how  old  was  she  when  the  applicant  was  born  ? 

56.  How  many  children  had  she  before  the  applicant  was  born  ? 

57.  Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  bodily  or  mental  condition  of  the 
other  children  V 

58.  What  was  the  state  of  the  mother's  health  during  the  time  she  was 
pregnant  with  the  applicant  ? 
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59  Was  sbe  subject  to  any  bodily  infirmity  or  severe  sickness,  or  to  any 
extraordinary  mental  emotion  or  fright,  great  sorrow,  or  tbe  like  ? 

60.  Was  sbe  related  by  blood  to  her  husband  ?  If  so,  in  what  degree- 
first,  second  or  third  cousins  ? 

61.  If  dead,  at  what  age  did  she  die,  and  of  what  disorder  ? 

62.  Was  there  any  known  peculiarity  in  her  family  ? — that  is,  were  any  of 
her  grand-parents,  parents,  uncles,  aunts,  sisters,  brothers,  children  or  cousins, 
either  blind  or  deaf,  or  insane,  or  afflicted  with  any  infirmity  of  body  or 
mind? 

63.  What  are  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  parents  or  immediate  relatives  of 
the  applicant  ? 

64.  How  much  can  they  afford  to  pay  towards  the  support  and  education 
of  the  applicant  ? 

65.  What  are  the  names  of  the  father  and  mother  ? 

66  What  is  the  post-office  address  of  the  parents  or  other  responsible 
friends  ? 
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Massachusetts  School  fob  Idiotic  ajtd  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  1 

Boston,  Oct.  26, 1872.       ) 

Hon.  Oliver  Warner,  Secretary  of  State. 

Dear  Sir: —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  for  the  use 
of  the  legislature,  a  copy  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Trustees  of  this  School  to  the  Corporation  thereof. 

Respectfully, 

SAM'L  G.  HOWE. 


t£ommonnjca!ll)  of  iHassactjusctts. 


TRUSTEES'   REPORT. 


MA88ACHURETT8   SCHOOL  FOB  IDIOTIC  AHD  FEBBLE-MTKDED  YODTH 

Boston,  October  26,  1872. 


•I 


To  the  Members  of  the  Corporation. 

Gentlemen  :  —  The  undersigned,  appointed  by  you  as  Trus- 
tees, have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  account  of  their 
stewardship  during  the  past  year. 

They  enclose  the  report  of  the  Treasurer ;  that  of  the  Gen- 
eral Superintendent,  and  an  inventory  of  the  real  and  personal 
property  belonging  to  the  institution. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  will  show  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penses in  "gross  v;  that  of  the  superintendent,  in  detail. 

The  rise  in  real  estate  authorizes  the  increase  in  valuation 
upon  the  inventory,  but  it  does  not  add  to  the  income 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  institution  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  annual  appropriation  by  the  State;  as  that  constitutes  eight- 
tenths  of  the  income. 

The  Trustees  count  confidently  upon  the  continuance  of  that 
appropriation,  so  long  as  the  institution  is  faithfully  administered. 

Certainly  there  will  be  no  less  need  of  such  an  establishment, 
in  our  generation,  at  least. 

The  census,  aud  other  means  of  observation,  show  no  decrease 
in  the  number  of  idiots.  It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  ac- 
tual number  of  this  unfortunate  class.  The  last  census  gives 
24,527  for  the  whole  United  States,  and  778  for  Massachusetts. 

Certainly  no  more  are  purposely  set  down  than  actually 
existed ;  and  as  certainly  a  great  many  existed  who  were  pur- 
posely omitted,  or  accidentally  overlooked. 

The  most  important  and  encouraging  considerations  are,  that 
some  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  prevalence  of  idiocy  in  a  com- 
munity  are  controllable. 
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The  chief  of  these  causes  are,  —  First,  bodily  condition  or 
habits  of  parents  predisposing  their  offspring  to  become  idiots, 
which  conditions  were,  perhaps,  themselves  inherited,  and  had 
become  intensified  by  intemperate  habits,  and  by  sensual  ex- 
cesses. 

Second,  ill-assorted  marriages. 

Third,  improper  management  of  children;  and  evil  habits 
which  they  acquired  at  an  early  age. 

All  these  causes  are  largely  under  human  control,  and  it  may 
reasonably  be  hoped  will  be  more  and  more  controlled,  as  the 
standard  of  intelligence  and  morality  in  the  community  is 
raised. 

Looking  back  over  the  history  of  the  institution,  and  the 
events  of  the  year,  several  points  of  interest  appear. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts,  making  an  exception  to  her  wise 
policy  of  leaving  the  responsibility  for  maintenance  and  care  of 
the  dependent  classes  to  their  relatives  and  neighbors,  and  to 
the  several  municipalities  in  which  they  belong,  takes  upon  her- 
self the  task  of  maintaining,  training  and  improving,  during 
certain  years  of  their  minority,  all  idiotic  and  feeble-minded 
youth  who  are  improvable. 

She  long  ago  put  into  practical  operation  the  doctrine  that 
she,  in  her  capacity  of  sovereign,  is  the  only  legal  guardian  and 
trustee  of  adult  persons,  devoid  of  reason,  by  taking  charge  of 
their  material  interest,  through  her  judges  of  probate;  and 
providing  for  their  care  or  comfortable  support  in  her  hospitals 
for  the  insane. 

Later,  she  practically  extended  her  guardianship,  by  includ- 
ing minor  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  persons  in  the  class  of  per- 
sons devoid  of  reason,  and  by  providing  for  such  instruction 
for  them  as  they  could  receive. 

Second,  we  see  a  large,  commodious,  pleasant,  and  well-or- 
dered establishment,  in  a  beautiful  neighborhood,  administered 
by  a  corps  of  teachers  and  attendants,  who  strive  to  carry  out 
the  generous  purposes  of  the  State. 

Third,  we  see  more  than  a  hundred  sorely  smitten  children 
and  youth,  who  are  mere  infants  in  mind,  who  are  hardly  above 
brutes  in  reason  and  sense  of  propriety,  and  who  are  utterly 
incapable  of  self-guidance ;  we  see  these  fragments  of  humanity 
gathered  under  one  roof,  and  into  one  family.    Their  daily  life 
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is  pleasant  and  improving.  They  come  out  of  the  morning  bath 
thoroughly  clean  and  tidily  dressed,  and  march  in  good  order 
to  the  morning  prayers.  Then  they  go  cheerily  to  their  dining- 
room,  where,  after  trying  to  imitate  their  leaders,  and  to  articu- 
late imperfectly  a  blessing,  they  proceed  to  take  their  simple 
food  with  moderation  and  propriety.  Thence  to  the  gymnasium 
for  drill ;  and  to  the  play-ground  for  gambols.  Then  to  the 
school-room  for  lessons  in  objects  in  and  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge, where  they  repeat,  for  the  hundredth  time,  perhaps,  some 
simple  sentences,  and  seek  to  comprehend  their  meaning. 
Thence  they  go  to  the  workshop,  for  feeble  attempts  at  the 
simplest  kinds  of  mechanical  work. 

This  daily  round,  under  kind  teachers,  and  without  punish- 
ment or  pain  in  any  shape,  without  even  the  blows  of  reproving 
words,  necessarily  calls  out,  exercises,  and  strengthens  their 
powers  of  imitation  and  self-control. 

Obedience,  decent  behavior,  restraint  of  appetite,  cleanliness, 
and  the  like,  become  by  mero  force  of  repetition,  habits  which, 
with  a  little  care,  can  be  kept  up  through  life.  At  any  rate, 
they  help  to  develop  other  and  higher  faculties,  and  make  it 
far  easier  in  after-life  to  prevent  their  sinking  into  that  state  of 
brutishness  which  is  the  lot  of  adult  idiots,  who  have  been  neg- 
lected in  youth. 

Fourth,  we  see  more  than  a  hundred  families  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  each  of  which  is  relieved  from  the  burden  of  a 
helpless  dependent,  for  whose  care  and  safety  there  must  be 
expended  considerable  time  and  thought,  without  the  redeeming 
hope  of  good  results. 

We  find  neighborhoods  relieved  from  the  demoralizing  influ- 
ence of  the  presence  of  those  who  can  do  nothing  for  the  common 
weal,  but  who  sorely  tempt  the  young  and  the  thoughtless  to 
make  light  of  the  sorest  evil  which  can  afflict  a  human  being. 

These  and  like  thoughts  are  suggested  by  a  general  review  of 
the  year. 

Coming  to  details,  we  find  in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent, 
the  statistics  of  the  establishment,  and  the  leading  events  in  its 
domestic  history  during  the  year.  We  find  the  number  of 
pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  106.  Received  during 
the  year,  14;  discharged,  6;  remaining,  114;  and  that  the  aver- 
age number  was  113. 
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Thero  has  been  little  change  in  tde  personnel  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

The  general  health  has  been  as  good  as  could  be  expected 
among  so  many  feeble  and  imperfectly  organized  persons. 

The  usual  routine  of  .study,  exercise  and  work  has  been  pur- 
sued regularly  and  satisfactorily. 

Looking  beyond  our  own  Stat$,  we  find  that  the  duty  of  mak- 
ing provision  for  the  care  and  improvement  of  idiotic  children 
is  more  generally  felt  and  more  effectually  carried  into  practice. 

When  this  institution  was  organized,  no  public  establishment 
of  the  kind  existed  in  the  United  States.  Now,  New  York  has 
aiarge  and  well-appointed  institution  at  Syracuse;  Pennsylvania, 
one  at  Media;  Connecticut,  one  at  Lakeville;  Kentucky,  one  at 
Frankfort;  Illinois,  one  at  Jacksonville,  and  Ohio,  one  at  Colum- 
bus. The  appropriation  by  thp  latter  State,  for  the  buildings 
alone,  was  $250,000.  All  these  establishments  are  doing  great 
good. 

Our  most  advanced  States  had  before  made  generous  provis- 
ions for  the  several  classes  of  defectives, —  the  blind,  the  deaf 
mutes,  the  insane, —  and  they  are  completing  the  golden  circle 
of  public  charities  by  embracing  within  it  the  class  most  sorely 
afflicted  of  all. 

Encouraged  by  success  in  their  work  at  home,  and  by  similar 
success  abroad,  the  trustees  have  increased  faith  in  the  wisdom 
and  beneficence  of  this  form  of  public  charity,  and  commend  it 
to  tlie%  favor  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  public. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

LEWIS  ALLEN. 
JOSIAH  BARTLETT. 
J.  B.  CONGDON. 
HENRY  C.  DENNY. 
SAMUEL  ELIOT. 
JOHN  FLINT. 
SAM'L  A.   GREENE. 
SAM'L  G.  HOWE. 
EDWARD  JARVIS. 
EDWIN  MORTON. 
WM.   B.   STORER. 
EMORY  WASHBURN. 
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General  Analysis  of  Steward's  Account. 

Dr. 

Balance  in  hands  of  Steward,  September  30,  1871,  •  .  •  $2,613  01 
Receipts  from  Treasurer,  per  drafts  of  Auditor,  .  .  .  26,030  11 
Balance  due  Steward,  October  1,  1872, 1,465  46 


$30,108  58 


Cb. 

Ordinary  expenses,  as  per  schedule  annexed,  .        .  $20,271  36 

Extraordinary  expenses,  as  per  schedule  annexed, .      9,837  22 

$30,108  58 
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Analysis  of  Expenditures  for  the  Year  ending  September  30,  1872, 

as  per  Steward's  Account. 


Heat,  11,730)  lbs., 

Fish,  3,222  lbs., 

Batter,  5,239  lbs.,       .        •        .     •  . 

Rice,  sago,  &c, 

Bread,  flour,  meal,  &c,      .        .        •       .       . 
Potatoes  and  other  vegetables,         •        •        • 

Fruit, 

Milk,  6,6384  quarts, 

Sugar,  656  lbs 

Tea  and  coffee,  279*  lbs., 

Sundry  groceries,       ...... 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption, 

Gas  and  oil, •     . 

Coal  and  wood, 

Furniture  and  bedding,      •        •        .        •        • 

Clothing  and  mending, 

Superintendence  and  instruction,      .        •        • 

Domestic  service, 

Outside  aid, 

Expenses  of  boys'  shop,  •       • 

Expenses  of  stable, 

Books  and  stationery, 

Medicines  and  medical  aid,  «        .        • 

Rent  of  land, 

Travelling  and  other  expenses   of  Superin- 
tendent,        

Ordinary  construction  and  repairs,   . 

Water  tax, 

Ice, 

Sundries,     •        • 

Extraordinary  construction  and  repairs,  • 
Steam  apparatus  for  heating  building, 

Carryall, 

One-half  expense  of  boat,         .... 

Water  improvements, 

Bills  to  be  refunded,  ...... 


$1,416  49 

183  34 

668  81 

88  74 

1,452  59 

276  29 

114  97 

422  86 

71  92 

ISO  87 

131  35 

HI  03 

361  54 

1,810  99 

1,030  43 

19  85 

2,785  47 

2,610  55 

291  06 

152  60 

929  35 

211  18 

136  37 

80  00 

625  00 

8,975  90 

75  00 

64  28 

93  58 


94,838  91 

4,072  17 

887  50 

90  10 

85  00 

413  54 


•20,271  86 


9,887  22 
$30,108  58 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


Lewis  Allen,  Peabody. 
Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  Lowell. 
Samuel  Bachelder,  Jr.,  Cambridge. 
James  M.  Barnard,  Boston. 
Ezra  H.  Baker,  Boston. 
Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett,  Concord. 
Hon.  George  S.  Bout  well,  Groton. 
J.  Ingersoll  Bowditcb,  Boston. 
Charles  H.  Bradford,  Roxbury. 
Dr.  Thomas  M.  Brewer,  Boston. 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Boston. 
Hon.  Simon  Brown,  Concord. 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Buckingham,  Boston. 
Hon.  Ephraim  W.  Bull,  Concord. 
Henry  Callender,  Dorchester. 
Dr.  George  Chandler,  Worcester. 
William  Chapln,  Lawrence. 
Dr.  George  C.  S.  Choate,  New  York. 
Hon.  Otis  Clapp,  Boston. 
Dr.  Henry  G.  Clark,  Boston. 
Prof.  Francis  J.  Child,  Cambridge. 
Key.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  West 

Roxbury. 
James  R.  Congdon,  New  Bedford. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Cook,  Boston. 
Rev.  Samuel  B.  Cruft,  Boston. 
Joseph  Coolidge,  Boston. 
Uriel  Crocker,  Boston. 

William  Crocker,  Taunton. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Cushing,  Dorchester. 

Henry  G.  Denny,  Dorchester. 


George  M.  Dexter,  Boston. 
Samuel  Downer,  Dorchester. 
Samuel  Eliot,  Boston. 
George  B.  Emerson,  Boston. 
William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Dr.Caleb  Clesson  Field, Leominster. 
Dr.  John  Flint,  Boston. 
Maurice  Goddard,  Brookline. 
Dr.  Wm.  A.  Gordon,  New  Bedford. 
Dr.  John  W.  Graves,  Chelsea. 
Dr.  Samuel  A.  Greeue,  Boston. 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Boston. 
Daniel  N.  Haskell,  Boston. 
Rev.  David  Green  Has  kins,  Cam- 
bridge. 
Hon.  George  S.  Hillard,  Boston. 
Hon.  E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  Concord. 
Sidney  Homer,  Boston. 
•  Dr.  Robert  W.  Hooper,  Boston. 
Edward  W.  Hooper,  Boston. 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  Boston. 
Hon.  William  J.  Hubbard,  Boston/ 
Dr.  Edward  Jarvls,  Dorchester. 
Edward  H.  Kinsley,  Boston. 
Hon.  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  Boston. 
Wm.  Raymond  Lee,  Roxbury. 
Richard  J.  Greenleaf,  Peabody. 
James  Lodge,  Boston. 
Dr.  George  B.  Loring,  Salem. 
Josiah  Lori  ug,  Boston. 
Rev.  Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  Boston 
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Hon.  John  Lowell,  Boston. 
Theophilus  R.  Marvin,  Boston. 
Frederick  W.  G.  May,  Dorchester. 
Hon.  William  Minot,  Boston. 
Rev.  William  0.  Mosely,  Boston. 
William  Nye,  New  Bedford. 
Dr.  George  Osborne,  Feabody. 
Rev.  John  Farkman. 
Bev.  Andrew  F.  Peabody,  Cambridge 
Mr.  Potter,  Cambridge. 
Hon.  Jonathan  Preston,  Boston. 
Hon.  Sampson  Reed,  Boston. 
Dr.  Joseph  Reynolds,  Concord. 
Franklin  B.  Sanborn,  Springfield. 
Hon.  Henry  A  Scudder,  Boston. 
Dr.  George  C.  Shattuck,  Boston. 
Dr.  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  Boston. 
Dr.  Benjamin  P.  Sisson,  Westport. 
Charles  Stoddard,  Boston. 
William  B.  Storer,  Boston. 


Charles  S.  Storrow,  Lawrence. 
Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  Boston. 
John  Wlngate  Thornton,  Boston. 
Albert  Tolman,  Worcester. 
Thomas  B.  Wales,  Boston. 
Hon.  Amasa  Walker,  North  Brook- 
field. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Warren,  Boston. 
Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  Cambridge. 
Hon.  John  Wells,  Boston. 
Hon.  James  M.  Williams,  Taunton. 
Samuel  Williston,  Easthampton. 
H.  Barnard,  LL.D.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
William  Hazard,  Rhode  Island. 
Elisha  R.  Potter,  Kingston,  R.  I. 
Dr.  Isaac  Ray,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Rev.  Barnas  Sears,  Staunton,  Va. 
Dr.  Hervey  B.  Wilbur,  Syracuse, 

N.  Y. 
Robert  W.  Wood,  West  Roxbury. 
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OFFICERS   FOR  1872-3. 


PBE8TDEHT 
SAMUEL    G.    HOWE. 


YI0E-PRE8H)EHTi 
EMORY     WASHBURN 


TREASURES  1 
FREDERICK  W.  G.  MAY. 


8E0EETAET  i 
EDWARD  JARVIS. 


TRUSTEES i 


LEWIS  ALLEN. 
JOSIAH  BARTLETT. 
JAMES  B.  CONGDON. 
HENRY  G.  DENNY. 
SAMUEL  ELIOT. 
JOHN  FLINT. 


SAMUEL  A.  GREENE. 
SAMUEL  G.   HOWE. 
EDWARD  JARVIS. 
EDWIN  MORTON. 
WILLIAM  B.  STORER. 
EMORY  WASHBURN. 


VISITIHG  COMMITTEE 


For  January, 
February, 
March, 
April, 
May,   . 
June,  . 
July,  • 
August, 
September, 
October,    , 
November, 
December, 


Messrs.  HOWE  and  MORTON. 
MORTON  and  ELIOT. 
ELIOT  and  FLINT. 
FLINT  and  STORER. 
STORER  and  JARVIS. 
JARVIS  and  BARTLLTT. 
BARTLETT  and  CONGDON. 
CONGDON  and  WASHBURN. 
WASHBURN  and  ALLEN. 
ALLEN  and  DENNY. 
DENNY  and  GREENE. 
GREENE  and  HOWE. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION,  &C. 


The  best  age  for  admission  Is  between  nine  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic,  nor  for  Insane  children ;  nor 
for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.  None  such  will 
be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  subjects. 

Children  will  be  received  upon  trial  for  one  month,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  a  report  upon  the  case  will  be  made  to  the  parents. 

Children  must  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing,  and  stout 
shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  These  must  be  renewed  as  often  as  is 
necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  applicants.  Those  who  tear  and  destroy 
their  clothing  must  be  provided  with  garments  made  expressly  for  them, 
and  of  such  form  and  texture  as  not  to  be  easily  torn, 
x  Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  pupils ;  for  their 
board  and  care  in  vacation ;  and  for  their  removal  whenever  they  may  be 
discharged. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  can  secure  gratuitous 
admission  by  application  to  the  Governor.*  For  others,  a  small  charge 
will  be  made,  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parents,  and  the  trouble 
and  cost  of  treating  them. 

Persons  applying  for  the  admission  of  children  as  beneficiaries  of  Massa- 
chusetts must  fill  out  certain  blanks,  the  form  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

Form  of  Application  for  Beneficiaries  in  Massachusetts. 

18    . 
To  Bis  Excellency  the  Governor :  — 

Sir, — The  undersigned,  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  and  Inhabitant  of  the 
town  of  ,  respectfully  represents  that  his  son  [or  daugh- 

ter],! named  ,  and  aged  years,  is  so  deficient  in  intel- 

lect that  he  cannot  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  as  other  youth  are  ; 
and  he  therefore  requests  that  your  Excellency  would  recommend  him  for 
admission  as  a  pupil  to  the  Massachusetts  School  for  teaching  and  train- 
ing Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Persons,  as  a  State  beneficiary. 

Respectfully  yours,  . 

The  application  should  be  accompanied  by  two  certificates,  in  the  fol- 
lowing form :  — 

*  The  tame  applies  to  the  other  New  England  States. 

f  If  a  town  pauper,  the  overseers  of  the  poor  may  apply  as  for  their  ward. 
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I. 

I,  ,  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  ,  hereby 

certify  that,  In  my  opinion,  is  not  wealthy,  and  could  not  well 

afford  to  pay  #300  per  year  for  the. instruction  of at  the  School 

for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Persons. 


(Signed,) 


II. 

I,  ,  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  physician,  and  practitioner  in 

the  town  of  ,  hereby  certify  that  I  have  examined 

and  find  that  he  is  not  insane,  but  is  so  deficient  in  mental  ability  that  he 
cannot  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  as  others  of  his  age  are. 

His  bodily  health  is  ,  and  he  has  no  cutaneous  or  contagious 

disorder. 

(Signed,) . 

N.  B.  The  physician  Is  earnestly  requested  to  state,  in  writing,  his 
opinion  of  the  cause  of  the  person's  mental  deficiency ;  to  state  whether 
he  is  or  has  been  epileptic ;  also  to  mention  any  organic  or  functional 
peculiarity  that  he  may  have  observed.  It  may  be  greatly  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  person,  that  the  physician  should  send  in  writing  a  full  and 
minute  account  of  the  case  with  his  own  thoughts  and  suggestions  in  re- 
gard to  it. 


If  the  applicant  is  admitted  as  a  beneficiary,  he  must  be  provided  with 
a  paper  signed  by  two  responsible  persons,  in  form  of  a  guaranty  for  re- 
moval, as  follows :  — 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  and  householders  in 
the  town  of  ,  respectfully  pledge  ourselves  that,  should 

be  received  into  the  Massachusetts  School  for  teaching  and  training  Idiotic 
and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  he  shall  be  kept  properly  supplied  with  decent 
clothing,  that  he  shall  be  removed  during  vacations  (if  his  removal  be 
required),  and  that,  whenever  he  shall  be  discharged,  he  shall  be  removed 
at  once,  and  the  institution  relieved  from  all  responsibility  for  his  support. 

(Signed,) . 


For  private  pupils  the  following  bond  is  required  to  be  signed  by  two 
responsible  persons,  one  of  whom  must  be  known  to  the  trustees :  — 

In  consideration  of  being  admitted  a  pupil  into  the 

Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  at  our  request* 
we,  the  undersigned,  jointly  and  severally  promise  the  said  School  to  pay 
the  Superintendent  thereof,  at  said  School,  quarterly  in  advance,  on  the 
first  days  of  January,  April,  July  and  October,  the  rate  of  board  and  tui- 
tion which  may  from  time  to  time  be  determined  by  the  Trustees  of  said 
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School  for  said  pupil,  to  provide  or  pay  for  all  requisite  clothing  and  other 
things  necessary  or  proper  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  said  pupil,  to 
pay  for  all  proper  expenses  incurred  for  the  return  of  said  pupil  to  the 
School  in  case  of  elopement,  to  pay  for  support  of  said  pupil  In  vacation, 
to  remove  said  pupil  when  discharged,  to  reimburse  funeral  expenses  in 
case  of  death,  and  If  removed  against  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Superintendent  before  the  expiration  of  three  calendar  months,  to  pay 
board  for  thirteen  weeks. 

For  further  particulars,  address  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  20  Bromfield  street, 
Boston.  . 


QUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED 

By  the  Parents  or  Friends  of  the  Applicants  for  Admission  to  the  School. 


1.  What  is  the  applicant's  name  and  age  ? 

2.  Where  was  he  [or  she]  born  ? 

3.  Was  the  birth  at  the  fall  period  of  gestation? 

4.  Were  there  any  extraordinary  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  de- 
livery?   If  so,  describe  them. 

6.  What  has  been  the    general  health  and  bodily  condition  of  the 
applicant? 

6.  At  what  period  was  it  first  observed  that  there  was  anything  peculiar 
about  the  applicant? 

7.  Has  there  been  observed,  at  any  time  since  birth,  anything  peculiar 
in  the  shape  or  condition  of  the  head  ? 

8.  Does  the  head  now  differ  in  shape  or  condition  from  the  head  of  an 
ordinary  person  of  the  same  age? 

9.  What  Is  now  the  general  health  of  the  applicant  ? 

10..  Is  be  for  she]  now  subject,  or  has  he  [or  she]  ever  been  subject  to 
epilepsy,  or  fits  of  any  kind  ? 

11.  Describe  the  fits,  If  any? 

12.  What  is  now  the  applicant's  weight? 

13.  What  is  now  the  applicant's  height? 

14.  Is  there  any  infirmity  of  body,  or  any  striking  peculiarity  ? 

15.  How  is  the  appetite  for  food  and  drink  ? 

16.  Is  the  applicant  active  and  vigorous  ?  Does  he  [or  she]  run  about 
and  notice  things,  or  the  contrary  ? 

17.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  sight?    Is  the  eye  bright  or  dull  ? 

18.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  hearing?    Is  it  quick  or  sluggish? 

19.  Does  the  applicant  show  any  sensibility  to  musical  sounds  ? 

20.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  smell? 

21.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  taste?  Is  be  [or  she]  particular 
about  what  he  [or  she]  eats?  or  will  he  or  she  swallow  things  without 
regard  to  taste  ? 
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22.  Is  he  [or  she]  gluttonous  ? 

23.  What  are  the  habits  with  regard  to  personal  cleanliness? 

24.  Can  he  [or  she]  talk?— that  is,  make  a  regular  sentence,  containing 
nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs,  &c.  ? 

25.  Does  he  [or  she]  use  understandlngly  such  words  as  or  and  iff 

26.  Please  give  several  specimens  of  the  mode  of  talking,  and  be  careful 
to  put  down  the  words  exactly  as  he  [or  she]  uses  them. 

27.  Can  he  [or  she]  dress  and  undress  without  help  ? 

28.  Can  he  [or  she]  feed  without  help? 

29.  Does  he  [or  she]  use  a  spoon,  or  knife  and  fork  ? 

30.  Can  he  [or  she]  tie  his  [or  her]  shoe-string  in  a  regular  knot? 

31.  Can  he  [or  she]  do  any  work?  and  what  kind? 

32.  What  are  his  [or  her]  personal  habits  ? 

33.  Does  he  [or  she]  hide,  break  or  destroy  things  ? 

34.  Does  he  [or  she]  get  up  in  the  night,  and  wander  about? 

35.  Is  he  [or  she]  obedient? 

36.  Does  he  [or  she]  come  when  called  ? 

37.  Does  he  [or  she]  go  astray  ? 

38.  Is  he  [or  she]  passionate  ? 

39.  Is  he  [or  she]  given  to  self  abuse  or  masturbation  ? 

40.  Has  there  been  such  watchfulness,  that  you  can  be  sure  the  applicant 
is  free  from  all  habits  of  self-pollution  ? 

41.  Fle'ase  state  any  facts  that  may  show  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
applicant. 

42.  Of  what  country  was  the  father  of  the  applicant  a  native  ? 

43.  What  was  the  general  bodily  condition  and  health  of  the  father  ?  Was 
he  vigorous  and  healthy,  or  the  contrary? 

44.  Was  the  father  of  the  applicant  scrofulous,  or  was  he  subject  to  fits  ? 

45.  Were  all  his  senses  perfect? 

46.  Was  he  always  a  temperate  man  ? 

47.  About  how  old  was  he  when  the  applicant  was  born  ? 

48.  Was  there  any  known  peculiarity  in  the  family  of  the  father  of  the 
applicant? — that  is,  were  any  of  the  grandparents,  parents,  uncles,  aunts, 
brothers,  sisters  or  cousins,  blind,  deaf  or  insane,  or  afflicted  with  any  in- 
firmity of  body  or.mind? 

49.  If  dead,  at  what  age  did  the  father  die,  and  of  what  disorder? 

50.  Where  was  the  mother  of  the  applicant  born? 

51.  What  was  the  general  bodily  condition  of  the  mother  of  the  applicant? 
—strong  and  healthy,  or  the  contrary  ? 

52.  Was  she  scrofulous,  or  ever  subject  to  fits  ? 

53.  Were  all  her  senses  perfect? 

54.  Was  she  always  a  temperate  woman  ? 

55.  About  how  old  was  she  when  the  applicant  was  born? 

56.  How  many  children  had  she  before  the  applicant  was  born  ? 

57.  Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  bodily  or  mental  condition  of  the 
other  children? 

58.  What  was  the  state  of  the  mother's  health  during  the  time  she  was 
pregnant  with  the  applicant  ? 

59.  Was  she  subject  to  any  bodily  Infirmity  or  severe  sickness,  or  to  any 
extraordinary  mental  emotion  or  fright,  great  sorrow,  or  the  like? 
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60.  Was  she  related  by  blood  to  her  husband?  If  so,  in  what  degree  — 
first,  second  or  third  cousins  ? 

61.  If  dead,  at  what  age  did  she  die,  and  of  what  disorder? 

62.  Was  there  any  known  peculiarity  in  her  family  ?  —  that  is,  were  any 
of  her  grandparents,  parents,  uncles,  aunts,  sisters,  brothers,  children  or 
cousins,  either  blind  or  deaf,  or  insane,  or  inflicted  with  any  infirmity  of 
body  or  mind? 

63.  What  are  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  parents  or  immediate  relatives 
of  the  applicant? 

64.  How  much  can  they  afford  to  pay  towards  the  support  and  education 
of  the  applicant? 

65.  What  are  the  names  of  the  father  and  mother? 

66.  What  is  the  post-office  address  of  the  parents  or  other  responsible 
friends? 
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Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  ) 

Boston,  December  5, 1873.     $ 

Hon.  O.  Warner,  Secretary  of  State. 

m 

Sir  : — I  herewith  transmit  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Report  of 
this  institution,  for  the  use  of  the  legislature. 


Faithfully, 


SAM'L  G.  HOWE. 


Commontnealtt)  of  Jttassacfjusette. 


TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOJt  IDIOTIC  AND  FEEBLE-MlNDED  YOUTH,  ) 

Boston,  October  2, 1873.     > 
To  the  Members  of  the  Corporation. 

Gentlemen  : — The  undersigned  respectfully  submit  the 
following  general  Report  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the 
institution  under  their  charge  during  the  past  year. 

This  is  accompanied  by  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  and  of 
the  General  Superintendent,  and  by  the  inventories  of  real 
and  personal  property  required  by  law. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  sets  forth  in*  detail  the  condi- 
tion of  the  finances.  All  moneys  received  are  paid  into  his 
hands.  All  expenditures  for  maintaining  the  establishment 
are  made  by  the  Steward.  His  bills,  when  approved  by  the 
General  Superintendent,  are  audited  by  a  committee  of  the 
Trustees,  who  make  monthly  drafts  upon  the  Treasurer  for 
the  amount  due.  Everything  is  paid  for  in  cash,  and  no  one 
is  authorized  to  charge  anything  to  the  institution  except 
upon  special  order. 

The  cash  on  hand  October  1,  1872,  was  $198.01.  Amount 
received,  $36,936.99.  Total  expenditures  during  the  year 
were  $37,062.43,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $72.57. 

To  get  at  the  actual  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  year, 
it  must  be  considered  that  the  treasurer  borrowed  at  sundry 
times  $16,442.23.  He  paid  back  the  whole  of  this,  plus 
$600  due  on  account  of  balances  from  former  account. 
Throwing  these  loans  out  of  the  account,  the  receipts  for  the 
year  have  been  $20,494.76.  The  income  of  invested  funds, 
viz.,  $423.65,  has  been  re-invested.  There  was  due  the 
steward  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  $1,465.46  for  miscella- 
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neous  bills  on  last  year's  account.  He  has  now  a  balance  in 
his  hands  to  meet  bills  coming  due  on  the  current  year  of 
$570.71.  These  amounts  with  the  $72.57  still  in  the  treas- 
urer's hands,  deducted  from  the  receipts,  show  the  actual  ex- 
penses for  the  year  to  have  been  $17,560.38. 

The  sources  of  income  of  the  institution  are : — First,  the 
annual  appropriation  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
which  has  been  gradually  increased  from  $2,500  a  year  in 
1848,  to  $16,500,  voted  in  1869  and  continued  annually. 

This  institution  has  been  distinguished  from  the  beginning 
by  its  frugality.  Its  building,  though  spacious,  cost  but 
a  small  sum ;  and  its  whole  expenses  for  construction  have 
not  exceeded  $50,000.  Against  this  it  has  to  show  owner- 
ship of  land  worth  more  money  in  the  market ;  besides  build- 
ings worth  at  least  $20,000,  and  furniture  worth  $7,000. 
Total,  $77,000. 

It  is  all  virtually  the  property  of  the  State ;  although  the 
amount  of  appropriation  from  the  public  treasury  has  been 
less  than  $50,000. 

The  average  cost  of  maintaining  and  instructing  the  pupils 
has  been  only  about  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  depart  from  its  simplicity  and  frugality ; 
but  it  is  desirable  to  enlarge  and  improve  its  means  of  use- 
fulness ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  an  increase  of  the 
appropriation*  by  the  State.  This  amount  ought  to  be  in- 
creased to  $20,000;  and  the  Trustees  recommend  to  their 
successors  that  earnest  application  be  made  therefor.  No 
measure  of  the  kind,  however,  is  likely  to  be  carried  on  its  own 
merits  ;  and  some  gentlemen  must  therefore  pledge  themselves 
to  forward  it  by  persistent  personal  efforts.  This  work  ought 
not  to  be  imposed  upon  those  who  already  give  a  good  deal 
of  time  and  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  establishment. 

If  gentlemen  of  the  corporation  will,  by  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  establishment,  satisfy  themselves  that  it  merits  and 
needs  increased  patronage  of  the  State,  and  will  then  use  their 
personal  influence  with  their  friends  who  may  be  in  the  legis- 
lature, a  larger  appropriation  can  be  secured. 

The  general  incredulity  about  the  feasibility  and  advantage 
of  teaching  and  training  idiots  is  slowly  disappearing  before 
the  light  of  truth,  and  the  facts  of  experience.     The  bledsed 
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effects  thereof  are  seen  in  so  many  cases  that  prejudice  is 
yielding ;  and  people  are  more  disposed  to  act  up  to  our  doc- 
trine of  universal  instruction  by  embracing  within  its  sphere 
even  the  lowliest  of  the  human  family. 

When  this  institution  was  established,  no  other  existed  in 
the  United  States.  Since  then,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut,  Kentucky  and  Illinois  have  adopted  the 
policy  of  public  aid  for  the  instruction  of  idiots. 

Some  of  these  States  have  established  institutions  upon  a 
magnificent  scale.  Ohio,  for  instance,  appropriated  for  build- 
ings $250,000 ;  and  maintains  the  institution  by  an  annual 
appropriation  of  about  $40,000. 

But  not  only  have  the  large  and  rich  States  made  provision 
for  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  idiots  by  building 
special  schools  for  them,  but  the  legislatures  of  smaller  States 
are  recognizing  the  usefulness  of  such  establishments  by 
making  appropriations  for  sending  children  of  their  own 
State  to  existing  ones  in  neighboring  States.  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  are  beginning  to  send 
beneficiaries  to  our  school. 

This  constitutes  the  secoud  source  of  income,  which  last 
year  amounted  to  $1,230.36;  but  it  will  doubtless  go  on 
increasing. 

The  third  source  of  income  is  from  private  beneficiaries, — 
children  of  parents  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  special  in- 
struction which  they  require,  and  which  is  necessarily  costly. 

This  class,  however,  is  small ;  mainly  because  idiotic  or 
feeble-minded  children  are  most  likely  to  be  born  to  families 
marked  by  bodily  feebleness  or  vitiation  of  stock,  which  im- 
poverishes its  members.  They  become  poor  among  the  poor ; 
and  far  outnumber  the  rich. 

The  condition  upon  which  the  State  of  Massachusetts  gives 
direct  aid  for  the  instruction  of  idiotic  children  is,  that  when 
their  parents  are  able  to  pay  in  part,  they  shall  be  required 
to  do  so )  the  amount  is  to  be  decided  by  the  institution. 
When  parents*  are  really  poor,  the  instruction  and  support 
during  five  or  seven  years  is  free.  This  tends  to  equalize  the 
condition  of  the  parents  of  such  children  in  respect  to  public 
instruction  with  that  of  ordinary  parents ;   and  gives  them 
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their  share  of  the  benefits  of  public  instruction  without  put- 
ting it  upon  the  ground  of  charity. 

This  principle  is  an  important  one ;  for  it  serves  to  main- 
tain self-respect,  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  class  of 
dependents. 

It  would  not  be  wise  or  just  to  take  off  the  whole  burden 
of  maintaining  defective  children  from  their  parents.  Wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly,  their  progenitors  have  been  in  fault  ; 
asd  are  in  some  way  responsible  for  the  defect ;  and  the  evil 
to  society  will  be  sooner  lessened  by  leaving  them  to  bear 
some  of  the  corrective  consequences,  than  by  the  State's 
assuming  the  whole  of  it,  and  taking  the  children  off  their 

hands. 

* 

It  is  a  nice  point  to  decide  how  much  aid  should  be  given ; 
because  sometimes  a  family  which  has  degenerated  physically, 
and  is  struggling  against  pauperism,  is  apt  to  give  up  in 
despair  "  and  to  go.  upon  the  town "  when  burdened  with  an 
idiotic  child,  while  it  might  have  struggled  along,  if  part  of 
their  burdens  were  taken  off  by  the  State. 

The  wants  of  our  people  in  this  matter  are  partially  sup- 
pled by  an  excellent  private  establishment  at  Barre,  in  which 
idiotic  and  feeble-minded  children  are  received  at  rates  not 
beyond  the  means  of  persons  in  good  circumstances. 

This  school  meets  a  social  want  for  the  instruction  and  train- 
ing of  idiots,  as  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  meets  a 
similar  one  for  the  cure  and  care  of  lunatics. 

People  are  usually  very  reluctant  to  have  the  insanity  of  a 
dear  relative  publicly  known.  They  desire  to  secure  for  them 
every  possible  comfort,  but  it  must  be  in  the  greatest  privacy. 
Many  therefore  prefer  to  send  them  to  the  McLean  Asylum, 
and  pay  from  fifteen  to  fifty  dollars  a  week,  mainly  because  it 
is  called  a  private  establishment,  and  therefore  more  genteel, 
rather  than  send  them  to  the  public  state  hospitals  at  from  four 
to  seven  dollars  a  week,  although  the  latter  are  confessedly 
equal  to  the  former  in  all  that  is  essential  for  the  cure,  the 
safety,  the  comfort  and  the  general  well-being  of  their  in- 
mates. 

So  with  idiots.  People  who  can  afford  to  pay  high  prices 
for  their  instruction  and  care,  and  some  who  cannot  afford  to 
do  so  without  sorely  pinching  themselves,  prefer  to  send  them 
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to  the  private  school  at  Barre,  rather  than  send  to  the  public 
school  at  South  Boston,  at  far  less  cost  in  money,  though  the 
former  has  no  known  advantage  over  the  latter,  unless  greater 
privacy  be  considered  as  upon  the  whole  desirable  and  advan- 
tageous.    This  is  at  least  questionable. 

The  increasing  number  of  idiots,  and  especially  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  their  instruction,  make  the  question  about  the 
best  manner  of  providing  for  them  an  interesting  one. 

It  is  important  that,  in  our  growing  community,  where 
institutions  are  as  yet  in  the  gristle,  a  wise  policy  should 
be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  great  class  of 
the  insane,  of  which  idiots  make  only  a  sub-class.  In  con- 
sidering the  general  matter  then,  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  first  object  is  not  to  consult  the  prejudices,  or  even  the 
tender  feelings  of  the  relatives,  but  to  provide  for  the  safety 
from  abuse ;  the  chances  of  improvement ;  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  unfortunates  who  must  one  day  lose  the 
protection  of  parents;  and  become,  in  one  .sense,  wards  of 
society. 

Judging  by  general  principles  and  by  the  light  of  history, 
it  would  seem  that  such  unfortunates  will  be  less  liable  to 
abuse  and.  neglect  in  public  institutions,  where  no  one  has 
any  pecuniary  interest  at  stake,  than  in  private  ones.  This 
ought  to  be  made  so  certain  and  manifest  that  parents  may 
not  entertain  those  dreadful  forebodings  of  harm  to  their 
beloved  ones,  which  prevent  many  from  parting  with  them, 
when  the  real  good  of  both  parties  requires  it. 

For  this,  among  other  reasons,  all  state  institutions  for 
the  care  of  incurable  lunatics  and  "idiots  should  be  liberally 
supported.  They  should  be  under  the  charge  of  persons  of 
skill  and  humanity ;  and  so  plenteously  provided  with  every 
means  for  the  comfort,  improvement  and  well-being  of  their 
inmates,  that  no  private  institutions  can  excel  them.  Their 
daily  administration  should  be  mainly  in  the  hands  of  women. 

The  State  is  richer  than  any  individual ;  and  her  wards 
should  not  lack  anything  necessary  for  their  real  welfare, 
that  a  citizen  of  wealth  can  purchase  for  his  own  child. 

The  number  of  pupils  reported  September  30,  1872,  was 
117 ;  admitted  since,  5  ;  discharged,  3  ;  present  number,  119. 

They  have  been  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition  of  health, 
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Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  \ 

Boston,  December  5, 1873.     ) 

Hon.  O.  Warner,  Secretary  of  State. 

Sir  : — I  herewith  transmit  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Report  of 
this  institution,  for  the  use  of  the  legislature. 


Faithfully, 


SAM'L  G.  HOWE. 
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considering  how  low  is  the  average  standard  of  vitality  among 
them.  There  has  been  but  one  death  in  the  establishment 
during  the  year ;  no  epidemic,  and  no  disease  of  very  severe 
character.  This  certainly  speaks  well  for  mode  of  life  in  the 
household.  The  scrupulous  cleanliness ;  the  daily  bathing 
and  rubbing;  the  regular  gymnastics,  indoor  and  out;  the 
plain,  nourishing  fare;  the  pure  air,  and  the  watchful  sup- 
pression of  evil  habits,  all  tend  to  keep  them  in  the  best 
bodily  condition  attainable  by  persons  of  their  class.  This, 
of  course,  not  only  prevents,  or  at  least  greatly  lessens,  the 
usual  repulsiveness  of  appearance,  but  increases  their  per- 
sonal comfort,  forms  habits  of  cleanliness,  and  encourages 
cheerfulness  and  self-respect.  Moreover,  it  puts  them  in  a 
condition  most  favorable  to  recovery  from  morbid  derange- 
ments of  the  system,  which  are  often  the  hidden  causes  of 
non-development  of  mental  faculties,  and  of  general  feeble- 
ness of  character. 

Nothing  shows  more  strongly  the  effects  of  bodily  training 
upon  mind  and  character,  and  upon  health  and  life,  than  a 
contrast  between  the  appearance  of  these  children  and  youth 
and  that  of  those  of  their  class  who  are  left  either  neglected 
or  pampered  at  home  or  sent  to  the  almshouses. 

The  effects,  too,  are  plainly  shown  by  the  comparative 
mortality  among  the  actual  inmates  and  among  those  who 
have  left  it.  As  a  class,  they  are  at  best,  very  short-lived. 
Their  general  feebleness  of  organization  forbids  loug  per- 
sistent life.  They  cannot  resist  destructive  agencies,  which 
beset  everybody  ;  and  which  ordinary  people  guard  against  by 
care  of  themselves.  Consequently,  few  idiots  survive  the 
period  of  youth. 

But  it  is  a  sacred  duty  of  those  upon  whom  they  are  de- 
pendent, to  develop  to  its  utmost,  during  their  brief  span  of 
earthly  life,  those  attributes  of  humanity  which  make  them 
our  brethren,  and  heirs  with  us  of  all  that  human  beings  may 
hope  for  at  the  hands  of  our  common  Father. 

For  the  details  of  the  interior  history  o£  the  establishment 
during  the  year,  the  Trustees  refer  to  the  Report  of  the 
Superintendent.  This  will  contain  many  interesting  facts, 
showing  the  progress  and  improvement  of  the  pupils. 
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Finally,  the  Trustees  commend  the  establishment  to  the 
corporation  and  to  the  legislature  as  well  deserving  its 
patronage ;  and  they  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  all  benev- 
olently disposed  persons  as  worthy  a  £hare  in  their  dispen- 
sations  of  property. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

LEWIS  ALLEN. 
JOSIAH  BARTLETT. 
J.  B.  CONGDON. 
HENRY  G.  DENNY. 
SAMUEL  ELIOT. 
JOHN  FLINT. 
SAM'L  A.  GREEN. 
SAM'L  G.  HOWE. 
EDWARD  JARVIS. 
EDWIN  MORTON. 
WM.  B.  STORER. 
EMORY  WASHBURN. 
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Expenditures  for  the  Tear  ending 
as  per  Steward's  Account. 


Meat,  12,131  lbs., 

Fish,  2,664  lbs., 

Butter,  2,272$  lbs., 

Rice,  sago,  etc.,  170  lbs., 

Bread,  flour,  meal,  etc., 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 

Fruit,       .  

Milk 

Sugar,  2,585  lbs., 

Tea  and  coffee,  823$  lbs.,        .        .        .        . 

Sundry  groceries, 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption,     . 

Gas  and  oil, 

Coal  and  wood, 

Furniture  and  bedding, 

Clothing  and  mending,   .        .        .        .  • 
Superintendence  and  instruction,    . 

Domestic  service, 

Outside  aid, 

Expenses  of  boys7  shop, 

Expenses  of  stable, 

Books  and  stationery, 

Medicines  and  medical  aid,     .... 

Rent  of  land, 

Travelling  and  other  expenses  of  Superin- 
tendent,      

Water  tax, 

Sundries, 

Musical  instruments, 

Insurance, 

Ordinary  construction  and  repairs, . 

Extraordinary  construction  and  repairs, 
Bills  to  be  refunded, 


(1,646  89 

184  52 

670  57 

11  69 

1,609  08 

402  94 

144  41 

438  29 

289  56 

123  86 

340  79 

185  19 

289  39 

• 

686  79 

626  20 

65  34 

2,555  17 

* 

2,804  66 

211  26 

10  10 

530  24 

234  21 

156  97 

30  00 

500  00 

75  00 

84  01 

, 

28  00 

717  73 

1,043  58 

(16,695  44 

(336  00 

397  85 

738  85 

(17,429  29 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


Lewis  Allen,  Peabody. 
Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  Lowell. 
Samuel  Bachelder,  Jr.,  Cambridge. 
James  M.  Barnard,  Boston. 
Ezra  H.  Baker,  Boston. 
Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett,  Concord. 
Hon.  Gdbrge  S.  Boutwell,  Groton. 
J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Boston. 
Charles  R.  Bradford,  Roxbury.  % 
Dr.  Thomas  M.  Brewer,  Boston. 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Boston. 
Hon.  Simon  Brown,  Concord. 
Dr.  Charles  £.  Buckingham,  Boston. 
Hon.  Ephraim  W.  Bull,  Concord. 
Henry  Callender,  Dorchester. 
Dr.  George  Chandler,  Worcester. 
William  Chapin,  Lawrence. 
Dr.  George  C.  S.  Choate,  New  York. 
Hon.  Otis  Clapp,  Boston. 
Dr.  Henry  G.  Clark,  Boston. 
Prof.  Francis  J.  Child,  Cambridge. 
Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  West 

Roxbury. 
James  R.  Congdon,  New  Bedford. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Cook,  Boston. 
Rev.  Samuel  B.  Craft,  Boston. 
Joseph  Coolidge,  Boston. 
Uriel  Crocker,  Boston. 
William  Crocker,  Taunton. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Cushing,  Dorchester. 
Henry  G.  Denny,  Dorchester. 


George  M.  Dexter,  Boston. 
Samuel  Downer,  Dorchester. 
Samuel  Eliot,  Boston. 
George  B.  Emerson,  Boston. 
William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Dr.  Caleb  Clesson  Field,  Leominster. 
Dr.  John  Flint,  Boston. 
Maurice  Goddard,  Brookline. 
Dr.  Wm.  A.  Gordon,  New  Bedford. 
Dr.  John  W.  Graves,  Chelsea. 
Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green,  Boston. 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Boston. 
Daniel  N.  Haskell,  Boston. 
Rev.  David  Green  Haskins,  Cam- 
bridge. 
Hon.  George  S.  Hillard,  Boston. 
Hon.  E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  Concord. 
Sidney  Homer,  Boston. 
Dr.  Robert  W.  Hooper,  Boston. 
Edward  W.  Hooper,  Boston. 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  Boston. 
Hon.  William  J.  Hubbard,  Boston. 
Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  Dorchester. 
Edward  H.  Kinsley,  Boston. 
Hon.  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  Boston. 
Wm.  Raymond  Lee,  Roxbury. 
Richard  J.  Greenleaf,  Peabody. 
James  Lodge,  Boston. 
Dr.  George  B.  Loring,  Salem. 
Josiah  Loring,  Boston. 
Rev.  Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  Boston. 
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Hon.  John  Lowell,  Boston. 
Theophilus  R.  Marvin,  Boston. 
Frederick  W.  G.  May,  Dorchester. 
Robert  W.  Mason,  Boston. 
Hon.  William  Minot,  Boston. 
Rev.  William  0.  Mosely,  Boston. 
William  Nye,  New  Bedford. 
Dr.  George  Osborne,  Peabody. 
Rev.  John  Parkman. 
Rev-  And'w  P.  Peabody,  Cambridge. 
Mr.  Potter,  Cambridge. 
Hon.  Jonathan  Preston,  Boston. 
George  Wm.  Rand,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Hon.  Sampson  Reed,  Boston. 
Dr.  Joseph  Reynolds,  Concord. 
Franklin  B.  Sanborn,  Springfield. 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Scudder,  Boston. 
Dr.  George  C.  Shattack,  Boston. 
Dr.  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  Boston. 
Dr.  Benjamin  P.  Sisson,  Westport. 
Charles  Stoddard,  Boston. 


William  B.  Storer,  Boston. 
Charles  S.  Storrow,  Lawrence. 
Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  Boston. 
John  Wingate  Thornton,  Boston. 
Dr.  John  O.  Tyler,  Boston. 
Albert  Tolman,  Worcester.  f  • 
Thomas  B.  Wales,  Boston. 
Hon.  Amasa  Walker,  No.  Brookfield. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Warren,  Boston. 
Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  Cambridge. 
Hon.  John  Wells,  Boston. 
Hon.  James  M.  Williams,  Taunton. 
Samuel  Williston,  Easthampton. 
H.  Barnard,  LL.D.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
William  Hazard,  Rhode  Island. 
Elisha  R.  Potter,  Kingston,  R.  I. 
Dr.  Isaac  Ray,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Rev.  Barnas  Sears,  Staunton,  Va. 
Dr.  Hervey  B.  Wilbur,  Syracuse, 

N.Y. 
Robert  W.  Wood,  West  Roxbury. 
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OFFICERS   FOR   1873-4. 


President: 
SAMUEL    G.   HOWE. 


Vioe-President : 
EMORY   WASHBURN. 


Treasurer: 
FREDERICK  W.  G.  MAY. 


Secretary: 
EDWARD  JARVIS. 


LEWIS  ALLEN. 
JOSIAH  BARTLETT. 
JAMES  B.  CONGDON. 
HENRY  G.  DENNY. 
SAMUEL  ELIOT. 
JOHN  FLINT. 


Trustees: 

SAMUEL  A.  GREEN. 
SAMUEL  G.  HOWE. 
EDWARD  JARVIS. 
EDWIN  MORTON. 
WILLIAM  B.  STORER. 
EMORY  WASHBURN. 


For  January,  . 
February, 
March,     . 
April, 
May, 
June, 
July, 
August,    . 
September, 
October,  . 
November, 
December, 


Visiting  Committee:  * 

Messrs.  HOWE  and  MORTON. 
MORTON  and  ELIOT. 
ELIOT  and  FLINT. 
FLINT  and  STORER. 
STORER  and  JARVIS. 
JARVIS  and  BARTLETT. 
BARTLETT  and  CONGDON. 
CONGDON  and  WASHBURN. 
WASHBURN  and  ALLEN. 
ALLEN  and  DENNY. 
DENNY  and  GREEN. 
GREEN  and  HOWE. 
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TERMS   OF   ADMISSION,  &o. 


The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  nine  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic,  nor  for  insane  children ;  nor 
for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.  None  such  will 
be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  subjects. 

Children  will  be  received  upon  trial  for  one  month,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  a  report  upon  the  case  will  be  made  to  the  parents. 

Children  must  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing ;  and  stout 
shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  These  must  be  renewed  as  often  as  is 
necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  applicants.  Those  who  tear  and  destroy 
their  clothing  must  be  provided  with  garments  made  expressly  for  them ; 
and  of  such  form  and  texture  as  not  to  be  easily  torn. 

Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  pupils ;  for 
their  board  and  care  in  vacation ;  and  for  their  removal  whenever  they 
may  be  discharged. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  can  secure  gratui- 
tous admission  by  application  to  the  Governor.*  For  others,  a  small 
charge  will  be  made,  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parents,  and  the 
trouble  and  cost  of  treating  them. 

Persons  applying  for  the  admission  of  children  as  beneficiaries  of  Mas- 
sachusetts must  fill  out  certain  blanks,  the  form  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

Form  of  Application  fob  Beneficiaries  in  Massachusetts. 

18    . 
To  His  Excellency  the  (Governor : — 

Sir, — The  undersigned,  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  and  inhabitant  of  the 
town  of  ,  respectfully  represents  that  his  son  [or  daughter]  ,f 

named  ,  and  aged  years,  is  so  deficient  in  intellect 

that  he  cannot  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  as  other  youth  are ; 
and  he  therefore  requests  that  your  Excellency  would  recommend  him 
for  admission  as  a  pupil  to  the  Massachusetts  School  for  teaching  and 
training  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Persons,  as  a  State  beneficiary. 

Respectfully  yours,  . 

The  application  should  be  accompanied  by  two  certificates,  in  the  fol- 
lowing form : — 

♦  The  same  applies  to  the  other  New  England  State*. 

f  If  a  town  pauper,  the  overseen  of  the  poor  may  apply  as  for  their  wacd- 
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I. 

I,  ,  one  of  the  selectman  of  die  town  of  ,  hereby 

certify  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  wealthy,  and  could  not  well 

afford  to  pay  f  300  per  year  for  the  instruction  of  at  the  School 

for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Persons. 

(Signed), . 

II. 

I,  ,  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  physician,  and  practitioner  in 

the  town  of  ,  hereby  certify  that  I  have  examined 

and  find  that  he  is  not  insane,  but  is  so  deficient  in  mental  ability  that  he 
cannot  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  as  others  of  his  age  are. 

His  bodily  health  is  ,  and  he  has  no  cutaneous  or  contagious 

disorder. 

(Signed),  : . 

N.  B.  The  physician  is  earnestly  requested  to  state,  in  writing,  his 
opinion  of  the  cause  of  the  person's  mental  deficiency ;  to  state  whether 
he  is  or  has  been  epileptic ;  also  to  mention  any'  organic  or  functional 
peculiarity  that  he  may  have  observed.  It  may  be  greatly  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  person,  that  the  physician  should  send  in  writing  a  full  and 
minute  account  of  the  case  with  his  own  thoughts  and  suggestions  in 
regard  to  it. 

If  the  applicant  is  admitted  as  a  beneficiary,  he  must  be  provided  with 
a  paper  signed  by  two  responsible  persons,  in  form  of  a  guaranty  for 
removal,  as  follows : — 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  and  householders  in 
the  town  of  ,  respectfully  pledge  ourselves  that,  should  . 

be  received  into  the  Massachusetts  School  for  teaching  and  training 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  he  shall  be  kept  properly  supplied  with 
decent  clothing,  that  he  shall  be  removed  during  vacations  (if  his  remov- 
al be  required),  and  that,  whenever  he  shall  be  discharged,  he  shall  be 
removed  at  once,  and  the  institution  relieved  from  all  responsibility  for 
his  support. 

(Signed), . 

For  private  pupils  the  following  bond  is  required  to  be  signed  by  two 
responsible  persons,  one  of  whom  must  be  known  to  the  trustees : — 

In  consideration  of  being  admitted  a  pupil  Into  the 

Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  at  our  request, 
we,  the  undersigned,  jointly  and  severally  promise  the  said  School  to  pay 
ithe  Superintendent  thereof,  at  said  School,  quarterly  in  advance,  on  the 
"first  days  of  January,  April,  July  and  October,  the  rate  of  board  and  tui- 
tion >w  hi  ch  may  from  time  to  time  be  determined  by  the  Trustees  of  said 
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School  for  said  pupil,  to  provide  or  pay  for  all  requisite  clothing  and 
other  things  necessary  or  proper  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  said  pupil, 
to  pay  for  all  proper  expenses  incurred  for  the  return  of  said  pupil  to  the 
School  in  case  of  elopement,  to  pay  for  support  of  said  pupil  in  vacation, 
to  remove  said  pupil  when  discharged,  to  reimburse  funeral  expenses  in 
case  of  death,  and  if  removed  against  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Superintendent  before  the  expiration  of  three  calendar  months,  to  pay 
board  for  thirteen  weeks. 

For  further  particulars,  address  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  20  Bromfield  Street, 
Boston. 

f 


QUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED 

By  the  Parents  or  Friends  of  the  Applicants  for  Admission  to  the  School. 


1.  What  is  the  applicant's  name  and  age  P 

2.  Where  was  he#[or  she]  born  P  * 

3.  Was  the  birth  at  the  full  period  of  gestation  P 

4.  Were  there  any  extraordinary  circumstances  attendant  upon  the 
delivery?    If  so,  describe  them. 

5.  What  has  been  the  general  health  and  bodily  condition  of  the 
applicant  ?  i 

6.  At  what  period  was  it  first  observed  that  there  was  anything  peculiar 
about  the  applicant  P 

7.  Has  there  been  observed,  at  any  time  since  birth,  anything  peculiar 
in  the  shape  or  condition  of  the  head  P 

8.  Does  the  head  now  differ  in  shape  or  condition  from  the  head  of  an 
ordinary  person  of  the  same  age  P 

9.  What  is  now  the  general  health  of  the  applicant  P 

10.  Is  he  [or  she]  now  subject,  or  has  he  [or  she]  ever  been  subject  to 
epilepsy,  or  fits  of  any  kind  P 

11.  Describe  the  fits,  if  anyP 

12.  What  is  now  the  applicant's  weight  ? 

13.  What  is  now  the  applicant's  height  P 

14.  Is  there  any  infirmity  of  body,  or  any  striking  peculiarity  P 

15.  How  is  the  appetite  for  food  and  drink  P 

16.  Is  the  applicant  active  and  vigorous  P  Does  he  [or  she]  run  about 
and  notice  things,  or  the  contrary  P 

17.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  sight  P    Is  the  eye  bright  or  dull  P 

18.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  hearing  P    Is  it  quick  or  sluggish  P 

19.  Does  the  applicant  show  any  sensibility  to  musical  sounds? 

20.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  smell  P 

21.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  taste  ?  Is  he  [or  she]  particular 
about  what  he  [or  she]  eatsP  or  will  he  [or  she]  swallow  things  without 
regard  to  taste  P 
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22.  Is  he  [or  she]  gluttonous  P 

23.  What  are  the  habits  with  regard  to  personal  cleanliness  ? 

24.  Can  he  [or  she]  talk  P — that  is,  make  a  regular  sentence,  containing 
nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs,  &c.  P 

25.  Does  he  [or  she]  use  understanding^  such  words  as  or  and  iff 

26.  Please  give  several  specimens  of  the  mode  of  talking,  and  be  care- 
ful to  put  down  the  words  exactly  as  he  [or  she]  uses  them. 

27.  Can  he  [or  she]  dress  and  undress  without  help  P 

28.  Can  he  [or  she]  feed  without  help  P 

29.  Does  he  [or  she]  use  a  spoon,  or  knife  and  fork  P 

30.  Can  he  [or  she]  tie  his  [or  her]  shoe-string  in  a  regular  knot? 

31.  Can  he  [or  she]  do  any  work  P  and  what  kind  ? 

32.  What  are  his  [or  her]  personal  habits  ?      • 

33.  Does  he  [or  she]  hide,  break  or  destroy  things  ? 

34.  Does  he  [or  she]  get  up  in  the  night,  and  wander  about  P 

35.  Is  he  [or  she]  obedient  P 

36.  Does  he  [or  she]  come  when  called  P 

37.  Does  he  {or  she]  go  astray  P 

38.  Is  he  [or  she]  passionate  P 

39.  Is  he  [or  she]  given  to  self-abuse  or  masturbation  P 

40.  Has  there  been  such  watchfulness,  that  you  can  be  sure  the  appli- 
cant is  fr%e  from  all  habits  of  self-pollution  P 

41.  Please  state  any  facts  that  may  show  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
applicant. 

42.  Of  what  country  was  the  father  of  the  applicant  a  native  ? 

43.  What  was  the  general  bodily  condition  and  health  of  the  father  ? 
Was  he  vigorous  and  healthy,  or  the  contrary  ? 

44.  Was  the  father  of  the  applicant  scrofulous,  or  was  he  subject  to  fits  ? 

45.  Were  all  his  senses  perfect  P 

46.  Was  he  always  a  temperate  man  P. 

47.  About  how  old  was  he  when  the  applicant  was  born  P 

48.  Was  there  any  known  peculiarity  in  the  family  of  the  father  of  the 
applicant  P — that  is,  were  any  of  the  grandparents,  parents,  uncles,  aunts, 
brothers,  sisters  or  cousins,,  blind,  deaf  or  insane,  or  afflicted  with  any 
infirmity  of  body  or  mind  P 

49.  If  dead,  at  what  age  did  the  father  die,  and  of  what  disorder  ? 

50.  Where  was  the  mother  of  the  applicant  born  P 

51.  What  was  the  general  bodily  condition  of  the  mother  of  the  appli- 
cant ? — strong  and  healthy,  or  the  contrary  P 

52.  Was  she  scrofulous,  or  ever  subject  to  fits  ? 

53.  Were  all  her  senses  perfect  ? 

54.  Was  she  always  a  temperate  woman  P 

55.  About  how  old  was  she  when  the  applicant  was  born  P 

56.  How  many  children  had  she  before  the  applicant  was  born  P 

57.  Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  bodily  or  mental  condition  of 
the  other  children  P 

58.  What  was  the  state  of  the  mother's  health  during  the  time  she  was 
pregnant  with  the  applicant  P 
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59.  Was  she  subject  to  any  bodily  infirmity  or  severe  sickness,  or  to  any 
extraordinary  mental  emotion  or  fright,  great  sorrow,  or  the  like  P 

60.  Was  she  related  by  blood  to  her  husband  P  If  so,  in  what  degree- 
first,  second  or  third  cousins  P 

61.  If  dead,  at  what  age  did  she  die,  and  of  what  disorder  P 

62.  Was  there  any  known  peculiarity  in  her  family  ? — that  is,  were  any 
of  her  grandparents,  parents,  uncles,  aunts,  sisters,  brothers,  children  or 
cousins,  either  blind  or  deaf,  or  insane,  or  afflicted  with  any  infirmity  of 
body  or  mind  P 

63.  What  are  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  parents  or  immediate  rela- 
tives of  the  applicant  P 

64.  How  much  can  they  afford  to  pay  towards  the  support  and  educa- 
tion of  the  applicant  ? 

65.  What  are  the  naifies  of  the  father  and  mother  P 

66.  What  is  the  post-office  address  of  the  parents  or  other  responsible 
friends  P 
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ACTS  AND  RESOLVES  CONCERNING  IDIOT  SCHOOL 


1848. 

Resolves,  chap.  65.  Appropriates  f  2,500  annually,  for  three  years,  for 
the  purpose  of  training  and  teaching  the  idiotic  children  to  be  selected  by 
the  Governor  and  Council ;  provided  an  arrangement  can  be  made  with 
any  suitable  institution  now  patronized  by  the  Commonwealth  for  char- 
itable purposes,  and  that  said  appropriation  shall  not  be  a  charge  upon 
the  school  fund.  .  The  trustees  of  said  institution  to  render  an  annual 
account  of  expenses  of  said  idiots,  and  the  authorities  of  towns  and  cities 
to  be  required  to  furnish  clothing  to  such  of  their  pauper  idiots  as  receive 
the  instruction  here  provided  for. 

[Under  this  Acfrthe  School  was  organized  the  same  year,  and  carried 
on  in  a  wing  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  by  Dr.  Howe.] 

1850. 

Acts,  chap.  150.    Incorporation. 

Sect.  1.  Incorporates  S.  G.  Howe,  Samuel  May  and  others,  by  the 
name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiots  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth, 
•  for  the  purpose  of  training  such  persons. 

Sect.  2.  Allows  the  corporation  to  hold  real  estate  to  the  amount  of 
f  100,000,  and  personal  yielding  f  10,000  income.  • 

1851. 

Resolves,  chap.  44.  That  there  be  paid  annually,  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Commonwealth,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
devoted  to  teaching  and  training  indigent  idiotic  children  belonging  to 
this  Commonwealth :  provided,  that  the  board  of  trustees,  having  the 
direction  of  the  said  institution,  shall  be  composed  of  twelve  persons, 
four  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council :  and  pro- 
vided,  that  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  president 
of  the  senate,  speaker  of  the  house,  and  the  Iwo  chaplains,  shall  consti- 
tute a  board  of  visitors,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
said  institution  as  often  as  they  see  fit ;  to  examine  the  by-laws  and  regu- 
lations enacted  by  the  corporation ;  and,  generally,  to  see  that  the  object 
of  the  said  institution  is  carried  into  effect :  and,  provided,  further,  that 
the  said  institution  shall  gratuitously  receive  and  educate  thirty  idiotic 
persons,  to  be  designated  by  the  governor :  and,  provided,  further,  that 
other  applicants,  of  proper  age  and  condition,  children  of  inhabitants  of 
this  Commonwealth  who  are  not  wealthy,  shall  be  received  at  a  charge  not 
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exceeding  the  actual  average  cost  of  the  inmates :  and,  provided,  further, 
that  the  members  of  the  legislature  for  the  time  being  shall  be  ex  officio 
visitors  of  the  institution,  and  have  the  privilege,  during  the  sessions,  of 
inspecting  the  same ;  and  that  the  governor  be  authorized  annually,  to 
draw  his  warrant  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  in  four  equal  quar- 
terly, payments  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  in 
favor  of  the  treasurer  of  the  said  school,  whenever  he  shall  have  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  terms  and  conditions  of  the  foregoing  resolve  have 
been  fulfilled. 

1850. 

Resolves,  chap.  58.  (May  15.)  Appropriating  f  25,000  for  building 
purposes,  provided  the  trustees  raise  an  additional  sum  of  f  5,000,  before 
July  4th,  for  furnishing  the  building. 

[This  Resolve  was  passed  over  the  Governor's  objection.] 

1857. 

Resolves,  chap.  108.  Increasing  the  annual  appropriation  of  (5,000  to 
(7,500  lor  the  current  year. 

18S8. 

Resolves,  chap.  7.    Like  the  preceding. 

1839. 

Resolves,  chap.  17.  Like  the  preceding,  with  the  proviso  that  the  in- 
stitution receive  fifteen  State  beneficiaries,  additional  to  the  thirty  pro- 
vided for  by  Resolve  44,  1851. 

Resolves,  chap.  34.  Appropriating  (4,000  to  complete  the  south 
building.  t 

I860. 

Resolves,  chap.  61.    Like  chap.  17,  Resolves  of  1859. 

1M1. 

Resolves,  chap.  26.    Increasing  the  annual  appropriation  of  (5,000  to 
(9,000,  the  institution  to  receive  twenty-five  State  beneficiaries,  and  the 
Governor  and  Council  to  appoint  six  of  the  trustees. 
Also  chap.  28.    Appropriating  (3,000  towards  the  debt  incurred  for 
•  building. 

1869. 

Resolves,  chap.  17.  Allowing  the  trustees  to  fix  the  price  for  benefi- 
ciaries, with  reference,  in  each  case,  to  the  ability  of  the  parties  to  con- 
tribute towards  support. 

Also  chap.  21,  Appropriating  (3,000  additional  to  meet  the  necessary 
current  expenses. 

1866. 

Resolves,  chap.  34.    Like  the  preceding. 

1867. 

Resolves,  chap.  31.  Appropriates  (6,000  additional  for  current  ex- 
penses, and  (7,000  to  build  an  infirmary. 
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1868. 

Resolves,  chap.  43.  Appropriation  for  current  expenses  as  last  year, 
and  (9,000  more  for  .the  infirmary,  work-shop,  &c. 

1889. 

Resolves,  chap.  9.  Appropriates  (7,500  additional  for  current  expenses, 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  chap.  44,  Resolves  of  1851,  and  chap.  26,  Re- 
solves of  1861 ;  also  (5,000  to  complete  and  furnish  the  infirmary,  work- 
shop, &c. 
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BY-LAWS. 


Article  I.  Title. — The  corporation  shall  be  composed  of  the  persons 
named  in  "  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and 
Feeble-Minded  Youth ; "  of  such  persons  as  may  be  elected  members  by 
ballot  at  any  legal  meeting ;  and  also  of  all  such  persons  as  shall  pay  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  or  upwards ;  and  of  such  persons  as  shall  an- 
nually pay  the  sum  of  five  dollars. 

Article  II.  Meetings. — There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  cor- 
poration on  the  first  Thursday  of  October  in  every  year,  at  which  the  fol- 
lowing officers  shall  be  chosen  by.  ballot,  namely : — A  President,  a  Vice- 
President,  six  Trustees,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Secretary,  to  serve  until  the 
next  annual  meeting,  or  until  others  are  chosen  and  qualified  in  their 
stead :  provided,  however,  that  if,  from  any  cause,  the  officers  should  not 
be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  they  may  be  elected,  or  any  vacancy 
filled,  at  any  other  meeting  regularly  notified  for  the  purpose. 

Article  III.  Notice  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  given  by  the  sec- 
retary, by  sending  a  written  or  printed  notice  to  each  member  of  the 
corporation,  and  by  publication  in  one  or  more  of  the  newspapers  printed 
in  Boston,  at  least  seven  days  previous  to  the  day  of  meeting. 

Article  IV.  The  president,  or  in  his  absence,  the  vice-president,  shall 
preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  corporation ;  and  in  the  absence  of  both,  a 
president  shall  be  chosen  for  the  meeting. 

Article  V.  The  secretary  shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  corpora- 
tion on  the  requisition  of  the  board  of  trustees,  or  of  any  ten  members  of 
the  corporation — notice  being  given  as  for  the  annual  meeting. 

Article  VI.  Trustees. — The  board  shall  be  composed  of  six  persons 
chosen  according  to  the  second  article,  and  of  six  persons  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  council  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  as  provided  in  the 
Resolve  passed  by  the  legislature  and  approved  March  21. 1861. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  meet  once  a  quarter. 
Three  shall  form  a  quorum  for  ordinarv  business,  but  a  majority  of  the 
whole  shall  be  required  for  a  quorum,  at  any  meeting,  to  act  upon  the 
transfer  of  real  estate  or  other  property.  They  shall  have  power  to  take 
any  measures,  which  they  may  deem  expedient,  for  encouraging  subscrip- 
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tions,  donations,  and  bequests  to  the  corporation ;  to  take  charge  of  all 
the  interests  and  concerns  of  the  school ;  to  enter  into  and  bind  the  cor- 
poration by  such  compacts  and  engagements  as  they  may  deem  advan- 
tageous ;  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  their  own  government 
and  that  of  the  school,  and  not  inconsistent  with  these  by-laws,  as  may  to 
them  appear  reasonable  and  proper,  subject,  however,  to  be  altered  or 
annulled  by  the  corporation.  They  shall  annually  appoint  a  superintend- 
ent, who  shall  nominate  for  their  acceptance  all  necessary  officers,  assist- 
ants and  servants,  with  such  Compensation  as  they  may  deem  proper. 
They  shall  cause  a  fair  record  to  be  kept  of  all  their  doings,  which  shall 
be  laid  before  the  corporation,  at  every  meeting  thereof;  and  at  every 
annual  meeting,  they  shall  make  a  report  in  writing  on  the  treasurer's 
accounts,  and  of  the  general  state  of  the  institution ;  comprising  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  the  persons  received  into  and  discharged  from  the 
same,  the  condition  of  the  pupils,  and  an  inventory  of  all  the  real  and 
personal  estate  of  the  corporation. 

Article  VII.  Secretary. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  notify 
and  attend  all  meetings  of  the  corporation,  and  the  trustees,  and  to  keep 
a  fair  record  of  their  doings,  and  to  furnish  the  treasurer  with  a  copy  of 
all  votes  of  the  corporation  or  of  the  trustees,  respecting  the  payment  of 
money  to  be  made  by  him. 

Article  VIII.  Treasurer. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  re- 
ceive and  have  the  custody  of  all  moneys  and  securities  belonging  to  the 
corporation,  which  he  shall  keep  and  manage  under  the  direction  of  the 
trustees.  He  shall  pay  no  moneys  but  by  their  order,  or  the  order  of  the 
committees,  duly  authorized.  His  books  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  trustees.  He  shall  make  up  his  accounts  to  the  first  day  of  Octo- 
ber, in  each  year,  together  with  an  inventory  of  all  the  real  and  personal 
estate,  and  of  the  debts  due  to  and  from  the  corporation,  and  present  the 
same  to  the  corporation  at  their  annual  meeting.  He  shall  give  such 
bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  as  the  trustees  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  require. 

Article  IX.  Alterations. — These  By-Laws  may  be  altered  at  any  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  corporation,  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present. 
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EULES    AND    REGULATIONS. 


Trustees. — A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 
Quorum — The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Visiting  Committee. — Two  of  the  trustees,  taken  in  rotation,  shall  form 
a  committee,  one  at  least  of  whom  shall  visit  the  institution  each  week, 
during  the  space  of  two  months.  These  shall  be  so  arranged,  that  one 
shall  go  out  of  and  another  go  into  the  committee,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  month. 

This  committee  shall  examine  the  state  of  the  institution ;  the  condition, 
&c,  of  the  pupils ;  and  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  establishment,  and  receive 
and  examine  any  report  of  the  superintendent,  and  make  a  record  of  their 
visit  and  impressions. 

This  committee  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution 
at  any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors. — The  trustees  shall  appoint  annually  two  of  their  number  as 
auditors.  They  shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and 
treasurer.  They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds 
belonging  to  the  institution.  And  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treas- 
urer without  their  order. 

Superintendent. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  reside  at, 
and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  institution.. 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  assistants,  servants 
of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  rejection  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institution,  and 
have  charge  of  all  the  pupils  and  direct  and  control  all  the  persons  there- 
in, subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments,  and 
the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the  institu- 
tion such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  ojirry  into  operation  all  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  same,  and  he  shall  cause  such  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  executed. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age,  and  condition,  parentage,  and 
probable  cause  of  idiocy,  or  deficiency  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition,  or  character ;  and 
also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each  one. 
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He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provision,  stores,  and  furniture,  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof:  provided,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a  steward,  he  shall  per- 
form these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the  superintendent 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due*  from  the  pupils,  and 
deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or  with 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  .of  the  pupils  as  are  not  beneficiaries  of 
Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of  board,  instruction, 
&c.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for  clothing  and  other  necessaries, 
or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition  of  the 
institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the  interests  of 
institution  require. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation,  an  annual  report, 
in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress?  and  condition  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and  improve  the  idiotic 
or  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils,  shall  be  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to  them  except 
through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  institution 
without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study,  and  for  recreation,  being 
established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant  and  pupil  will 
be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Visitors. — Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regulations  as 
the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco. — The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise,  is  pro- 
hibited in  the  institution. 

Beneficiaries. — Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six,  and  under 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

Beneficiaries  must  produce  a  certificate  from  the  selectmen,  or  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor  of  their  town,  stating  that  their  parents  and  immediate 
relatives  are  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  education. 

They  must  be  provided  with  suitable  changes  of  raiment  for  winter  and 
summer,  and  especially  with  thick  shoes  or  boots. 

The  boys  must  have  at  least  six  good  cotton  shirts,  and  six  pairs  of 
socks  or  stockings ;  two  toats  or  jackets,  two  pairs  of  trousers,  two  waist- 
coats, and  an  overcoat,  two  pairs  of  shoes  or  boots,  six  pocket  handker- 
chiefs, and  a  good  cap  or  hat. 

The  females  must  be  provided  with  the  same-  quantity  of  linen,  and 
with  three  gowns  and  dresses.  The  clothing  must  all  be  of  good  service- 
able material. 
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It  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary — by  the 
parents ;  anything  more  than  common  mending  will  not  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  institution. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  owner 
—atfitll  length. 

Pupils  not  Beneficiaries.-  Any  suitable  persons  may  be  admitted  to  the 
institution,  on  presenting  to  the  superintendent  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
fitness  for  it,  on  such  terms  as  he  or  the  standing  committee  shall  deter- 
mine, according  to  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties  in  each  case.  Pay- 
ments are  to  be  made  quarterly  in  advance,  or  sufficient  security  thereof 
given. 

Private  pupils  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  decent  suits  of  cloth- 
ing, and  sufficient  changes  of  garments  of  all  kinds,  for  winter  and  also 
for  summer. 

They  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
of  the  institution. 
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Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  ) 

Boston,  November  18, 1874.     $ 

Hon.  Oliver  Warner,  Secretory  of  Stale. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  the  manuscript 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  to  the  legislature  and  the 
corporation,  with  the  usual  accompanying  documents. 


Faithfully, 


SAM'L  G.  HOWE. 


OLcmtmontoealtl)  of  Jlta00art)tt0rtt0. 
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TRUSTEES'   REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  fob  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  ) 

Boston,  October  1, 1874.     ] 

To  the  Members  of  the  Corporation. 

Gentlemen  : — The  undersigned  Trustees  have  the  honor 
to  submit  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  legislature,  the  fol- 
lowing Report  for  the  past  year : — 

The  general  condition  of  the  institution  has  been  very 
satisfactory. 

The  number  reported  last  October  was  119;  during  the 
year  24  have  been  admitted,  41  have  left ;  so  that  the  present 
number  is  102. 

The  unusual  number  of  discharges  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide  elsewhere  for  some 
who  were  liable  to  become  permanent  residents. 

Pressure  for  Admissions. 

There  is  a  strong  pressure  for  admission  of  new  pupils  and 
for  the  retention  of  helpless  ones  beyon<J  the  usual  term  of 
five  or  seven  years.  Usually  this  is  partly  from  the  strong 
desire  to  keep  the  youth  in  a  place  where  he  is  safe  and 
comfortable,  and  partly  to  be  free  from  the  care  and  cost  of 
him  at  home.  This,  if  yielded  to,  would  tend  to  convert  the 
school  into  an  asylum. 

It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  too  rapid  and  great  increase 
of  numbers : 

First.  Because  there  are  not  at  present  accommodations 
for  many  more. 
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Second.  Because  the  longer  a  certain  class  are  retained 
the  greater  is  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  them  properly. 
Parents  die  or  disappear,  and  friends  grow  lukewarm.  Many 
who,  during  the  first  year  or  t^o,  were  anxious  to  get  their 
children  home  as  soon  as  vacations  commenced,  begin  to 
be  remisfe  about  taking  them  away  promptly,  and  are  eager 
to  send  them  back  the  very  day  on  which  vacation  is  over. 
If  they  are  paupers,  the  parish  makes  questions  and  diffi- 
culties about  receiving  them,  and  the  longer  they  have 
been  absent  the  greater  the  difficulty  of  establishing  their 
right  to  a  town  settlement.  This  should  always  be  done ; 
and  if  the  parents  neglect  it,  others  should  attend  to  it.  The 
idiot  should  always  have  the  right  and  advantages  to  which 
a  town  settlement  entitles  him. 

Third.  Because  it  is  undesirable  to  have  too  large  a  con- 
gregation of  idiots  or  imbeciles  in  one  establishment  at  one 
time. 

Fourth.  Because  it  is  still  more  undesirable  to  h&ve  a  life 
asylum  for  such  persons. 

These  important  matters  have  been  frequently  set  forth  in 
former  reports  by  Dr.  Howe,  and  are  again  discussed  in  his 
report,  hereto  appended. 

Sanitary  Condition,  etc. 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  excellent,  con- 
sidering how  low  is  the  average  standard  among  all  of  the 
great  class  who  lack  average  mental  endowments.  No  epi- 
demic has  entered  the  household.  Sickness  has  been  infre- 
quent and  of  light  character. 

The  conduct  of  the  pupils  has  been  quite  satisfactory ;  and 
their  habitual  docility,  obedience  and  good  behavior  -have 
been  uninterrupted. 

The  teachers  and  domestics  have  done  well  in  their  several 
callings ;  and  no  instance  of  quarrelling,  strife  or  heart-burn- 
ing has  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  household;  which,  all 
included,  makes  up  a  family  of  nearly  one  hundred  and 
twenty. 

There  have  been  very  few  changes  in  the  officers,  teachers 
and  domestics,  almost  all  of  whom  are  women. 


ij 
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Special  Grant  of  the  Legislature. 

The  special  grant  of  the  legislature,  of  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars,  has  enabled  us  to  carry  out  some  plans  for  improve- 
ments much  needed  in  the  premises,  which  are  now  in  far 
better  condition  than  ever  before.  Another  small  appropria- 
tion, however,  will  be  needed  soon  for  further  improvements, 
and  an  increase  of  the  annual  grant  will  be  very  desirable  in 
order  to  pay  such  salaries  as  will  attract  and  retain  persons 
well  fitted  for  the  arduous  and  responsible  duties  of  teachers, 
attendants,  etc. 

Qualification  of  Teachers. 

No  school  requires  for  teachers  persons  of  better  natural 
endowments,  and  greater  aptitude  for  imparting  knowledge, 
than  ours.  They  should  have,  in  addition  to  these  qualifica- 
tions, a  zeal  for  benevolent  work,  which  will  supply  cofirage 
and  enduring  patience  to  relieve  a  class  of  unfortunates, 
whose  infirmity,  unlike  that  of  the  blind,  or  the  deaf  mutes, 
makes  them  rather  repulsive  than  attractive  to  most  people. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  any  ordinary  person 
may  make  a  good  teacher  for  such  mere  children  as  young 
idiots  are.  The  fact  is,  that  the  lower  the  capacity  of  the 
pupil,  the  higher  should  be  the  ability  of  the  teacher. 

Interest  in  the  Institution. 

An  increasing  interest  in,  and  sympathy  for  the  institution, 
has  been  shown  by  more  frequent  visits  of  members  of  the 
legislature,  and  by  larger  attendance  of  spectators  on  visiting 
days. 

This  extends  to  the  country  towns ;  and  the  selectmen  and 
overseers  of  the  poor  apply  more  frequently  for  the  admission 
of  pauper  children,  who  would  otherwise  have  to  go  to  the 
poor's  farm.    . 

Unfortunately,  the  establishment  does  not  as  yet  attract  the 
favorable  notice  of  wealthy  persons,  who  give  while  alive ; 
nor  of  those  who  dispose  of  their  wealth  by  bequests  to  public 
charitable  institutions. 

This  will  surely  come  in  due  time,    and   the  institution 
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become  less  and  less  dependent  upon  grants  from  the  legis- 
lature than  it  now  is. 

Every  one  must  have  observed  the  .remarkable  and  rapid 
development  of  a  disposition  in  our  age,  on  the  part  of  wealthy 
persons,  to  make  bequests  to  public  charitable  institutions.  It 
is  a  marked  feature  in  the  social  movements  of  the  day,  and 
will  lead  to  great  results.  Every  newspaper  records  instances 
of  this. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  there  is  so  little  of  thinking  right, 
in  so  much  of  meaning  well ;  and  that  consequently  millions 
are  wasted  upon  enterprises  which  are  not  based  upon  sound 
principles,  nor  calculated  to  promote  the  true  interests  and 
happiness  of  the  classes  which  they  are  intended  to  help. 
Many  of  these  pleasures,  indeed,  tend  to  establish  conven- 
tional classes,  and  to.  maintain,  separate  and  apart,  those  who 
would  otherwise  tend  to  be  merged  in  general  society. 

Ag  yet,  schools  for  idiots  receive  hardly  a  drop  of  the  plen- 
tiful shower  of  gold  which  so  frequently  falls,  and  which 
increases  in  frequency  and  in  amount  every  year.  This  is 
natural  enough,  and  is  to  be  lamented  rather  than  found  fault 
with. 

Finances. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  F.  W.  G.  May,  is  hereto 
appended,  with  an  analysis  of  the  expenditures  : — 

The  cash  on  hand,  October  1,  1873,  was  $72.57. 

Amount  received  during  the  year,  $22,025.76. 

The  total  expenditures  during  the  year,  including  re-invest- 
ment of  income  from  invested  funds,  were  $24,128.11 ;  leaving 
an  excess  of  expenditure  over  receipts  of  $2,102.35  for  re- 
pairs, which  will  be  covered  by  the  special  appropriation  of 
$2,500  from  the  State,  which  has  not  yet  been  drawn. 

The  average  cost  of  each  pupil  per  annum,  was  $194.90  for 
sustenance. 

For  details  of  the  expenditures,  the  Trustees  refer  to  the 
Report  of  the  Superintendent,  hereto  appended. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  institution  is  satisfactory. 
The  establishment  is  administered  with  strict  accountability 
and  the  utmost  frugality. 
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The  expenditures  are  made  by  the  Matron  and  Steward. 
They  certify  that  each  article  charged  has  been  received.  The 
bills  are  then  examined  by  the  Acting  Superintendent,  and  if 
found  to  be  correct,  and  for  articles  needed,  are  by  him 
approved. 

The  books,  with  vouchers  for  every  charge  above  one  dol- 
lar, are  submitted  to  a  committee  of  the  Trustees  acting  as 
auditors,  and  by  them  carefully  audited.  They  make  a  draft 
upon  the  Treasurer  for  the  balance  due,  in  favor  of  the  Super- 
intendent, and  for  such  sum  in  advance  as  may  to  them  seem 
advisable. 

Everything  is  paid  for  in  cash,  and  no  outstanding  debts 
are  allowed  to  accumulate. 

This  system  has  been  scrupulously  adhered  to  since  the 
opening  of  the  School ;  and  every  dollar  received  from  the 
State,  or  from  individuals,  properly  acknowledged  and  ac- 
counted for. 

Conclusion. 

Finally,  the  Trustees  express  their  thanks  to  all  the  officers 
and  teachers  for  the  industry  and  fidelity  which  they  have 
manifested  during  the  past  year,  and  for  the  good  order  which 
has  been  maintained.  Also  their  satisfaction  with  the  condi- 
tion and  scrupulous  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  every  part  of 
the  premises,  and  of  the  person  of  every  pupil. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  in  their  humble  instruction,  and 
in  knowledge  of  handicraft  work,  has  been  satisfactory. 

It  will  be  shown  in  the  Superintendent's  Report,  that  a 
sufficiently  large  proportion  of  graduates  are  doing  well  to 
establish  the  gratifying  fact,  that  the  good  effects  of  the  train- 
ing and  instruction  are  not  suddenly  lost. 

The  Trustees  can  and  do  earnestly  invite  the  personal  atten- 
tion and  inspection  of  members  of  the  legislature  and  of  the 
corporation,  to  the  internal  arrangement  and  condition  of  the 
household.  To  them  every  part  of  the  institution  is,  by  right, 
open  at  all  times.  Other  persons  will  be  admitted  on  Thurs- 
day of  epch  week,  between  half-past  ten  and  twelve  o'clock. 
Strangers  and  persons  impelled  by  reasonable  curiosity  can  be 
admitted  at  other  reasonable  times,  if  recommended  by  one  of 
the  Trustees  or  of  the  Corporation. 
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They  commend  the  institution  to  the  continued  favor  and 
bounty  of  the  legislature,  of  all  benevolent  men  and  women, 
and  to  the  blessing  of  Him,  "Who  even  out  of  the  mouth  of 
babes  and  sucklings  hath  ordained  strength." 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

SAMUEL  G.  HOWE. 
EMORY  WASHBURN. 
.  SAMUEL  A.  GREEN. 
W.  BRANDT  STORER. 
HENRY  DENNY. 
EDWIN  MORTON. 
LEWIS  ALLEN. 
JOSIAH  BARTLETT. 
SAMUEL  ELIOT. 
EDWARD  JARVTS. 
JAMES  B.  CONGDON. 
JOHN  FLINT. 
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I.  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Massachusetts  School  tor  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  } 

Boston,  October  1, 1874.     $ 

To  the  Trustees. 

Gentlemen  : — The  reports  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
make  to  you  quarterly  have  kept  you  acquainted  with  the 
current  events  making  up  the  history  of  our  institution,  during 
the  past  year. 

The  substance  of  it  has  been  that  twenty-four  new  pupils 
have  been  admitted ;  forty-one  have  been  discharged ;  so  that 
the  present  number  is  one  hundred  and  two. 

They  have  been  in  better  health  than  persons  of  their  feeble 
bodily  organization  usually  are. 

Objects  op  the  School. 

Our  School  differs  from  ordinary  ones  in  this,  that  the  first 
and  constant  care  is  to  increase  the  bodily  strength,  and  to 
check  the  tendency  to  disorders  and  unwholesome  condition 
in  our  pupils ;  to  develop  muscular  power  and  activity ;  to 
guard  against  or  cure  secret  vices,  and  to  fortify  their  bodies 
against  the  various  disorders  to  which  their  mental  infirmities 
or  peculiarities  make  them  liable. 

This  is  to  be  done  by  abundance  of  plain  and  nourishing 
food;  byfre^iair;  by  sufficient  bodily  exercise;  by  sea-ba  thing 
in  summer,  and  daily  bathing  and  frequent  washing  and  friction 
upon  the  skin  at  all  seasons  ;  by  much  sleep ;  and  by  vigilance 
to  prevent  any  excess  in  diet,  over-fatigue,  or  irregularities 
of  any  kind. 

As  an  adjunct  to  these,  is  daily  exercise  in  the  gymnasium, 
which  promotes  the  formation  of  new  tissues,  and  prevents 
fatty  and  other  morbid  secretions,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
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promotes  health  by  the  pleasant  and  exhilarating  fun,  which 
is  always  wholesome.  The  lessons  in  the  gymnasium  are 
calculated  to  exercise,  and  to  strengthen  the  mental  as  well  as 
the  bodily  powers.  The  pupils  must  count ;  must  learn  vari- 
ous kinds  of  steps  and  marches ;  must  distinguish  different 
kinds  of  ropes,  etc. ;  must  be  precise  in  timing  their  move- 
ments ;  and  must,  perforce,  take  a  little  thought,  but  without 
any  anxiety. 

The  pupils  must  learn  to  distinguish  the  different  colors, 
and  name  and  describe  certain  qualities  of  the  tools  which  they 
use.  Pains  are  taken  to  make  them  of  service,  and  to  fix  in 
their  minds  these  and  many  other  properties  and  relations  of 
things  which  common  children  learn  ot  their  own  accord,  and 
never  forget. 

I  attach  great  importance  to  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium, 
and  consider  them  as  hardly  second  to  the  exercises  of  the 
school-room.  If  carried  on  by  a  zealous  and  vigorous  leader, 
and  especially  if  regarded  with  interest,  and  occasionally  par- 
taken in  by  some  of  the  other  teachers  and  members  of  the 
household,  they  are  very  useful  adjuncts  to  our  system. 

They  should  be  conducted  with  spirit  and  with  noise ;  by 
tread  and  occasional  stamp  of  the  foot ;  by  clapping  of  hands 
and  the  like ;  and  the  whole  enlivened  by  music. 

Now  that  we  are  about  rid  of  debt,  I  propose  to  devote  more 
money  to  this  department.  By  a  little  more  pains  and  ex- 
pense, we  can  have  games,  shows,  dancing,  waltzing  and  the 

like. 

The  Workshop. 

All  the  pupils  devote  part  of  every  day  to  work,  under 
special  teachers.  There  is  a  large  and  convenient  shop,  sup- 
plied with  simple  tools,  benches,  broom  machines,  etc. 

The  principal  employments  are  broom-making,  mat-weaving, 
etc.  The  pupils  are  improved  in  various  w&ys  by  their 
attendance  here.  All  acquire  a  certain  dexterity  and  com- 
mand of  their  hands  and  limbs;  and  a  few  become  skilful 
enough  in  making  brooms,  seating  chairs,  etc. , -to  be  able  to 
earn  something. 

The  workshop  also  plays  an  important  part  in  our  plan  of 
training.  It  is  a  sort  of  gymnasium ;  and  although  it  does 
not  admit  of  the  motions,  music,  noises  and  frolic,  it  does 
serve  a  double  purpose. 
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First.  It  calls  into  play  the  perceptive  faculties,  by  acquir- 
ing the  names  of  tools,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  forms 
and  qualities  of  objects ;  the  selection  and  placing  the  mate- 
rials with  which  they  are  to  work,  as  different  sizes  and  quali- 
ties of  broom-corn,  etc.  It  trains  the  hands,  arms  and 
muscles  to  dexterity ;  and  it  prepares  the  pupil  for  usefulness 
by  his  increased  facility  in  the  use  of  hi3  hands  and  limbs. 
Though  he  may  never  after  make  a  broom  or  a  door-mat,  the 
ability  to  do  so  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  considerable 
manual  dexterity,  which  may  prove  useful  in  practical  life. 

Second.  It  furnishes  an  employment  at  which  the  pupil 
may  work  after  he  leaves  the  School.  Many  a  boy  finds  it 
more  advantageous  to  work  for  a  farmer  than  to  work  alone. 
He  acquires  in  the  workshop  a  certain  facility  and  self- 
command  which  make  him  more  ready  and  apt  for  any  kind 
of  work  upon  a  farm,  or  about  a  house.  Accustomed  to 
regularity  in  hours  and  in  work,  he  may  be  better  relied  upon 
for  doing  certain  chores  upon  a  farm  than  an  ignorant  and 
untrained  boy,  who  has  run  at  large  in  the  city. 

A  few  of  our  former  pupils  are  usefully  employed  upon 
farms. 

In  short,  the  main  object  is  harmonious  development  of  the 
bodily  health,  strength  and  activity,  which  promote  mental 
development,  and  keep  the  mind  in  the  best  state  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge. 

Other  Means  of  Development. 

All  the  functions  of  the  body  are  to  be  brought  into  nor- 
mal condition,  because  that  is  the  instrumentality  through 
which  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  are  to  be  developed. 

The  direct  action  of  these  is  promoted  by  simple  and  oft- 
repeated  verbal  lessons  in  classes,  aided  in  every  possible  way 
by  the  sight  and  handling  of  visible  and  tangible  objects. 

The  feeble  aesthetic  sense  is  improved  by  lessons  in  vocal 
'  music,  by  attention  to  personal  ornamentation,  by  the  sight  of 
pictures,  of  flowers  and  the  like. 

The  aptitude  for  hand-work  is  increased  by  daily  lessons 
and  practice  in  a  variety  of  handicraft  work  or  simple  trades. 

The  boys  do  chores  about  the  grounds  and  stable,  and  the 
girls  do  much  of  the  housework. 
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The  enforcement  of  strict  order  and  punctuality  in  time 
and  in  place  help  to  form  valuable  and  enduring  habits  of 
order,  which  is  "heaven's  first  law." 

Results. 

• 

Abundant  evidence  of  the  good  effect  of  this  system, 
strictly  enforced,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  changed  and  improved 
appearance  and  demeanor  of  pupils  who  have  been  in  School 
some  months  or  years.  Still  more  gratifying  proof  is  some- 
times found  in  the  improved  condition  of  some  of  those  who 
have  left  the  School  many  years  and  are  now  partially,  if  not 
wholly,  self-supporting ;  and  show  that  relapse  into  the  former 
low  condition  does  not  always  or  necessarily  follow  a  cessation 
of  active  good  influences  and  example,  although  it  is  apt  to  do 
so  when  the  unfortunate  is  left  to  himself.  Some  take  nearly 
the  whole  care  of  their  persons,  dress  themselves,  etc.,  and 
in  most  of  the  cases  of  relapse  into  brutishness  it  is  clear  that 
utter  neglect  or  gross  ill-treatment  was  among  the  causes. 

The  objection  is  sometimes  made  by  those  of  little  faith 
and  hope,  that  the  effect  of  this  careful  training  and  the  good 
habits  formed  during  five  or  seven  years'  teaching  are  only 
short-lived.  Granted  that  this  is  true  in  some  sense,  it  does 
not  lessen  the  duty  of  making  it  as  lasting  as  is  possible. 
But  the  effect  of  some  of  the  exercises  is  good  and  lasting, 
especially  that  of  gymnastics,  which  is  visible  in  the  appear- 
ance and  bearing  of  the  person  during  many  years.  The 
good  effects  of  the  drill  of  military  academies  sometimes 
remain  for  4ife.  You  may  know  a  West  Point  graduate,  even 
at  fifty  years  of  age,  by  his  posture  and  his  walk ;  and  you 
may  see  in  the  carriage  and  manner  of  a  trained  adult  idiot 
the  good  effects  of  gymnastic  exercises  in  youth. 

The  result  is  in  many  cases  so  great  an  improvement  in  the 
*  looks,  carriage  and  manners  of  idiots,  that  they  cease  to  be 
repulsive  in  appearance ;  and  some  become  rather  pleasant  to 
look  upon  in  their  innocent  and  modest  demeanor. 

Surely  such  a  change  is  worthy  of  being  worked  for, 
because  it  not  only  increases  their  self-respect,  but  makes 
them  gain  something  in  the  esteem  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
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FIRE-ESCAPE   AND   OTHER  PRECAUTIONS. 

Idiotic  youth  are  always  like  children,  and  those  who  have 
charge  of  them  have  great  responsibility  for  their  safety  of 
limb  and  life. 

No  one  subject  Jnas  given  me  so  much  anxiety  as  the  danger 
to  our  pupils  from  fire.  Our  building  is  an  old  wooden  one ; 
and,  until  quite  recently,  it  was  heated  by  furnaces  and  stoves. 
There  was  therefore  constant  danger  of  fire ;  and  it  was 
evident  that  if  one  should  occur  in  the  night,  there  must  be 
terror,  and  probably  fearful  loss  of  life. 

We  kept  a  watchman ;  we  had  a  system  of  alarms ;  we  kept 
buckets  filled  with  water  on  every  story;  ladders,  etc.,  for 
escape ;  and  an  understanding  how  to  proceed  in  case  of  alarm. 
Still,  the  danger  haunted  me ;  because  I  knew  that  in  case  of 
an  alarm  our  pupils  would  be  as  unmanageable  as  cattle  when 
their  barn  is  in  flames.  I  therefore  devised  a  fire-escape, 
which,  I  think,  has  never  been  equalled  for  simplicity  and 
security. 

I  cut  out  a  whole  window-frame,  on  the  upper  floor,  near 
the  centre  of  the  building.  Here  was  a  large  glass  door, 
and  outside  of  this  I  placed  a  wooden  trough,  large  enough  for 
a  youth  to  lie  down  in  at  full  length,  and  deep  enough  to  pre- 
vent his  rolling  out. 

This  trough  is  open  at  the  top,  and  very  smooth  on  the 
inside  and  the  bottom.  The  trough  descends  at  a  sharp 
angle,  and  the  lower  end  coming  within  two  feet  of  the  ground, 
and  having  attached  to  it  a  stout  network,  which  hangs  like  an 
open  rope  bag,  is  ever  ready  to  receive  whatever  may 
descend  the  trough  into  it. 

As  the  trough  passes  each  story,  a  similar  door  opens  into  it. 

In  case  of  fire,  directions  were  given  not  to  attempt  to 
hurry  the  children  down  stairs,  but  to  place  each  one  in  the 
trough  and  to  "  let  him  slide,"  and  be  discharged  from  the 
network  at  the  bottom  upon  the  ground. 

The  attendants  and  pupils  were  exercised  in  the  use  of  this 
apparatus,  and  I  slept  more  soundly. 

When  the  opportunity  presented,  I  had  sleeping-halls  pro- 
vided on  the  ground  floor,  and  directed  that  all  the  small  or 
feeble  and  helpless  ones  should  sleep  therein. 
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This  is  an  excellent  arrangement,  and  I  recommend  it,  with 
the  trough,  to  the  attention  of  all  establishments  for  children, 
for  sick  and  feeble  people,  and  of  almshouses,  asylums  for 
lunatics,  and  other  dependents. 

Its  advantages  arc  manifold  and  manifest.  It  is  perfectly 
simple ;  it  is  very  cheap ;  any  ordinary  house  carpenter  can 
construct  one ;  it  is  always  in  place,  and  always  ready  for  use ; 
and  it  is  so  easily  seen  and  understood,  that  even  fools  can 
avail  themselves  of  it. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  drill  the  pupils,  and  the  whole  house- 
hold, in  its  use,  because  that  furnishes  pleasant  and  useful 
exercise ;  occasions  a  little  excitement,  .and  gives  rise  to  fun 
and  frolic,  which  are  exceedingly  good  for  all  classes  who  are 
confined  within  the  narrow  range  of  public  institutions. 

Repugnance  to  Idiots. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sad  lot  of  idiots  is  made  sadder 
by  the  repugnance,  amounting  in  some  persons  to  disgust, 
which  sight  and  even  thought  of  them  usually  excites. 

Most  people  avoid  the  sight  and  even  thought  of  idiots  as 
much  as  is  possible,  and  therefore  fail  to  do  their  duty  towards 
them  by  personal  sympathy,  and  by  aid  to  establishments 
charged  with  the  care  of  them.  This  is  hardly  blameworthy, 
considering  the  brutish  condition  in  which  most  idiots  and 
imbeciles  are  left ;  and  it  cannot  be  easily  corrected ;  but  even 
a  certain  terror  is  added  to  it  by  a  popular  error,  which,  as  it 
comes  of  ignorance  respecting  them,  may  be  removed  from 
intelligent  minds. 

Most  people  think  that  the  animal  nature  is  uncommonly 
strong  in  idiots,  and  that  as  it  is  developed  by  growth,  and 
totally  unrestrained  by  moral  sense  or  fear  of  consequence,  it 
makes  them  ferocious,  lascivious  and  destructive  in  various 
ways.  This  adds  dread  to  the  repugnance  with  which  they 
are  usually  regarded.  Hence  the  lack  of  public  interest  in 
measures  for  their  improvement.  Hence  it  is  that  only  in  the 
most  intelligent  communities  institutions  for  their  education 
can  take  root,  and  can  find  that  moral  and  material  aid  with- 
out which  the  heart  and  hands  of  zealous  philanthropists 
become  faint  and  feeble. 

This  may  be  exemplified  in  the  case  of  one  of  our  earliest 
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trustees.  He  was  a  christian  gentleman,  ready  to  help  in  any 
good  work,  as  was  his  father  before  him.  He  had  been  one 
of  the  early  trustees  of  the  pioneer  Institution  for  the  Blind ; 
and  was  induced  to  become  one  of  the  trustees  of  this  estab- 
lishment. He  took  hold  resolutely,  nerving  himself  to  meet 
and  to  endure  sights  for  which  he  knew  that  his  delicate  and 
sensitive  organization  ill  fitted  him.  He  strove  a  while  to 
overcome  his  repugnance  to  visiting  the  School,  and  did  all 
his  duty  as  trustee ;  but  ere  long  he  gave  it  up,  saying :  "It  is 
of  no  use  to  try  any  longer ;  I  cannot  prevent  a  feeling  of 
dread  of  them.  I  cannot  endure  it  any  longer ;  and  since  I 
can  do  them  no  good  by  personal  intercourse,  I  must  decline 
to  do  more  than  give  my  money  and  my  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  the  experiment." 

Now  this  feeling  of  fear  and  dread  is  groundless,  because 
the  animal  nature  and  the  animal  passions  of  idiots,  so  far 
from  being  strong,  are  positively  weak  in  comparison  with 
those  of  sound  men.  There  is  less  to  be  apprehended  from 
outbreaks  of  passion  and  resort  to  force  and  violence  in  them, 
than  in  ordinary  persons.  They  are  more  like  sheep  than 
like  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  Some  of  them  have  by  nature 
a  certain  low  cunning ;  and  others  have  it  engendered  in  them 
by  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  while  children. 

Their  lack  of  ferocity,  and  of  any  strong  passions,  will  ap- 
pear from  a  little  thought  about  the  peculiarities  of  their 
physical  organization ;  because  all  human  dispositions,  de- 
sires, passions,  volitions,  thoughts,  and  the  like,  are  results 
of  bodily  organization  and  workings  of  physical  machinery. 

Division  of  Idiots  into  Classes. 

Idiotic  persons  may  be  considered  under  three  classes,  not 
scientifically,  but  for  simple  separation  and  classification. 

First.  The  pure  microcephalia  ox  small-headed,  whose  brain 
lacks  sufficient  bulk  to  carry  on  mental  and  moral  action. 
They  disincline  to  make  voluntary  efforts  at  sensation  or  per- 
ception.  They  don't  want  to  think,  or  to  feel,  or  to  do  any- 
thing, except  to  breathe,  to  sleep,  or  to  eat.  They  show, 
however,  a  certain  excitability  of  the  muscular  system,  which 
makes  them  restless  and  active.  They  are  always,  when 
awake,  exercising  the  muscular  system  in  quick  motion  of 
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body  or  limb.  If  these  are  at  rest,  the  idiot  lifts  his  face  and 
thrusts  his  protuberant  jaw  and  chin  towards  you  ;  and  keeps 
his  eyelids  continually  winking  or  snapping,  as  monkeys  do. 
Indeed,  he  suggests  constantly  to  your  mind  a  good-natured 
young  monkey. 

Like  other  idiots,  these  are  imitative  to  a  certain  degree, 
and  have  the  rudiments  of  the  human  moral  qualities ;  but 
they  are  incapable  of  receiving  much  culture,  or  of  attaining 
any  moral  responsibility. 

Second.  Those  whose  brain  and  nervous  apparatus  are 
of  normal  size,  but  are  abnormal  in  structure,  or  in  the  im- 
ponderable  nervous  agencies,  and  therefore  fail  to  work 
harmoniously.  The  cerebral  and  nervous  machinery  is  all 
there,  but  it  goes  awry,  and  there  is  not  capacity  for  culture 
sufficient  to  make  them  learn  to  control  any  emotion  or  desire 
except  through  pain,  as  a  dog  or  horse  may  do.  They  desire, 
feel,  think,  and  act,  but  not  so  intensely  as  the  average  of 
men  do.  They  are  therefore .  morally  irresponsible,  being 
insane  rather  than  idiotic.  Both  these  classes  are  numerically 
very  small. 

Faint  rudiments  of  the  nature  of  the  lower  animals  are  seen 
in  them,  and  some  rare  cases  show  that  they  exist  and  spring 
into  action  when  urgently  called  upon  by  some  pressing 
auimal  want.  I  cite  a  case  to  show  the  keenness  of  their 
natural  instincts  when  suddenly  roused  from  their  slumber  by 
some  pressing  call. 

Many  years  ago  a  colored  slave  girl,  an  idiot,  became  preg- 
nant. As  her  time  approached  and  her  situation  became  un- 
mistakable, she  was  fearful  that  some  awful  punishment 
awaited  her.  She  therefore  fled  from  the  slave  quarters  to  the 
forest,  and  was  delivered,  while  alone,  of  a  living  child. 
When  discovered,  it  was  found  that  she  had  performed  the 
delicate  operation  of  separating  the  child  from  the  placenta  or 
after-birth,  by  gnawing  off  the  umbilical  cord  or  navel-string, 
close  to  the  child's  belly.  If  this  cord  is  cut  off  immediately 
after  birth,  the  child  may  bleed  to  death,  because  the  blood 
may  flow  back  through  the  blood-vessel  which  connects  it  with 
the  womb,  and  exhaust  the  child.     ,  . 

The  poor  idiotic  mother,  knowing  nothing  about  the  cord, 
or  the  danger  of  hemorrhage,  was  led  by  instinct  to  break  off 
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the  umbilical  attachment,  by  gnawing  off  the  cord,  with  her 
teeth,  close  to  the  child's  belly,  and  so  it  lost  no  blood ; 
because  the  blood-vessel  of  the  cord,  like  other  small  blood- 
vessels, wheu  separated  by  twisting,  or  bruising,  or  gnawing, 
will  bleed  but  very  little.  Gnawing  is  a  styptic ;  and  the 
idiot  mother  resorted  to  it  by  instinct. 

Some  animals  do  this,  and  will  continue  to  do  it  as  long  as 
their  race  persists ;  because  no  amount  of  culture  can  develop 
in  them  sense  enough  to  use  a  better  means  than  gnawing ; 
such  as  adopting,  as  modern  surgeons  and  midwives  do,  the 
method  of  tying  two  pieces  of  tape  tightly  around  the  cord  so 
as  to  stop  the  course  of  blood  between  the  placenta  and  the 
infant,  and  then  cutting  the  cord  between  the  ligatures,  which 
prevents  the  waste  of  blood  from  either  end. 

If  this  natural  method  of  separation  between  infant  and 
placenta  existed  in  the  animal  woman,  it  may  be  that  all 
savages  resorted  to  it  in  the  earliest  stages  of  human  evolution 
as  a  natural  styptic.  But  this  must  have  been  numberless 
ages  ago ;  because,  even  these,  the  lowest  of  all  instiucts, 
cling  to  a  race  through  countless  generations  and  measure- 
less time.  They  linger  and  die  out  slowly ;  and  the  fact  that 
such  instincts  have  died  out  and  become  forgotten  by  all 
civilized,  by  all  barbarous,  and  even  by  all  savage  people 
known  to  us,  shows  the  unconceivable  millions  of  generations 
that  have  appeared  and  disappeared  since  the  creation,  or  the 
evolution  of  the  human  race  from  its  primeval  chaotic  atoms ; 
or  in  other  words,  since  the  completion  of  the  creation  of  the 
first  man. 

I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  or  exactness  of  the  above 
story.  I  first  heard  it  from  what  seemed  good  authority  when 
a  young  man.  I  travelled  in  Western  Virginia,  and  was  in 
the  place  where  it  was  said  to  have  occurred. 

If  true,  it  throws  more  reliable  light  upon  the  pre-historic 
condition  of  man,  than  any  amount  of  inscriptions,  monuments, 
medals,  and  coins ;  nay,  even  of  colors  and  figures ;  for  art- 
ists will  flatter,  and  types  may  lie. 

Third.  The  greatest  number  of  idiotic*  persons  ate  marked 
by  a  feeble  lymphatic  bodily  organization,  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  generally  included.  All  the  bodily  functions, 
especially  the  cerebral  ones,  work  languidly.     They  generate 
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but  very  little  nervous  fluid,  consequently  have  but  little 
innervation.  There  is  no  pent-up  nervous  force,  impelling 
thought,  feeling  and  action.  Efforts  at  special  thought  are 
disagreeable.  They  don't  like  to  exert  themselves  to  fix 
their  attention  upon  anything ;  to  observe  numbers  or  qual- 
ities ;  to  make  mental  efforts  at  observation  or  perception ; 
consequently  they  are  not  able  to  combine  thought,  and  to 
draw  inferences  from  impressions  made  upon  their  senses. 
The  animal  appetites  are  not  pressing,  and  do  not  clamor  for 
gratification ;  consequently  they  do  not  inspire  the  idiots  with 
passions  like  anger,  love,  lust,  revenge,  and  the  like,  except 
when  they  are  directly  opposed  and  forcibly  and  painfully 
restrained.  Then,  sometimes,  the  animal  instinct  flashes  out 
brightly,  and  they  look  mischievous.  But  more  commonly 
they  submit,  intimidated  and  cowed  by  any  threat  or  show 
of  force. 

This  non-resistance  is  perhaps  the  result  of  some  sort  of 
training,  which  awakens  their  sense  of  dependence  on  other 
men.  When  scolded  or  threatened,  they  submit  with  touch- 
ing humility  and  docility.  They  plead  silently  but  piteously 
for  protection,  for  support,  and  for  a  little  of  human  sym- 
pathy. Untrained  and  untaught^  they  grow  up  in  brutish- 
ness,  and  when  arrived  at  maturity  naturally  excite  the 
repugnance  of  cultivated  people.  They,  therefore,  depend 
solely  upon  the  instinctive  parental  and  family  affections. 
These,  of  course,  lessen  as  they  grow  out  of  youth.  Parents 
die;  other  relations  lose  their  affection  for  them,  perhaps 
become  ashamed  of  the  relationship,  and  abandon  them. 
Neighbors  lose  their  neighborly  feeling  of  interest  in  them ; 
and  even  the  parish  wishes  to  get  rid  of  them.  History 
relates  that  in  Sparta  they  were  abandoned  in  the  forest  of 
Mount  Taygetos,  a  prey  to  wild  beasts ;  and  among  more 
civilized  .nations  they  are  suffered  to  drift  with  the  dregs  of 
the  population,  into  what  are  too  often  cesspools  for  the 
refuse  of  society,  for  the  vicious  and  the  defectives,  and 
which  are  called  pauper  or  poor-houses. 

But  refcent  experience  shows  that  the  great  law  of  educa- 
bility  extends  even  over  this  class ;  and  that  a  well-trained 
and  educated  idiot  is  as  far  above,  and  as  much  happier  than 
a  neglected  and  untrained  one,  as  cultivated  men  are  above 
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savages  and  barbarians.  Consequently,  within  the  last  half 
century,  systematized  efforts  have  been  made  to  care  for  and 
improve  them. 

Modern  Efforts  in  Behalf  of  Idiots. 

It  is  only  within  the  present  century  that  systematic  efforts 
have  been  made  to  train  and  improve  idiots.  The  first  were 
the  Cretins  of  the  Alps,  a  special  class  whose  infirmity  and 
deformity  result  from  special  local  causes ;  and  next,  ordinary 
idiots.  Some  account  of  the  former  was  given  in  one  of  my 
early  reports.  Our  own,  the  pioneer  American  institution, 
originated  a  few  years  later.  The  practicability  of  these  efforts 
to  educate  and  improve  the  class  was  proved  by  the  number 
of  those  who  enjoyed  their  benefits,  and  are  now  happier, 
more  decent,  more  industrious,  and  in  all  respects  superior 
to  their  unfortunate  fellows  who  have  been  neglected. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  took  measures  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  and  condition  of  idiots  in  the  year  1847,  by 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  commissioners,  whose  report 
was  printed  in  1848. 

After  serving  on  the  Commission,  I  collected  a  few  chil- 
dren and  began  the  experiment  of  training  them  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  which  then  had  much 
vacant  room.  The  legislature  gave  aid .  and  countenance  to 
the  work  by  a  grant  of  $2,500,  which  has  been  increased  to 
$17,500  per  annum. 

The  legislature  of  New  York,  which  had  considered  the 
matter  before,  took  it  up  again,  and  Governor  Morgan  invited 
me  officially  to  visit  Albany,  with  some  of  my  pupils  ;  which  I 
did  joyfully.  I  was  received  hospitably ;  and  the  legislature 
witnessed  an  exhibition  of  the  attainments  of  our  pupils,  and 
listened  to  my  arguments  in  favor  of  establishments  for  their 
instruction,  and  to  my  entreaties  for  speedy  action  to  that 
end.  The  necessary  legislation  was  soon  procured ;  money 
was  voted ;  and  a  state  establishment  was  organized  at  the 
capital,  but  has  been  removed  to  Syracuse,  and  become  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  under  the 
able  management  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur.  Other  States  soon 
followed  the  example ;  and  there  are  now  ten  state  and  pri- 
vate schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  1,100  pupils,  in 
all  the  United  States. 
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In  Europe,  and  especially  in  Great  Britain,  the  increase 
has  been  equally  marked  and  rapid;  and  there  are  good 
public  establishments,  supported  by  local  authorities,  or  by 
individuals  regularly  organized  into  societies. 

With  all  these  encouraging  facts,  let  none  of  the  friends  of 
the  institution  lack  heart  or  hope.  Let  them,  by  their  exam- 
ple and  their  conversation,  strive  to  place  the  matter  of  edu- 
cating idiots  in  a  more  favorable  and  hopeful  light  before  the 
public.  Let  them  endeavor  to  overcome  the  common  repug- 
nance to  welcoming  idiots  into  the  great  human  family ;  and 
let  them  show  the  vulgarity  of  regarding  and  treating  them 
as  disgusting  and  dangerous  persons,  who  are  to  be  dreaded 
and  avoided. 

Caution  to  be  Observed  in  the  Organization  of  Estab- 
lishments for  Idiots. 

The  present  movement  in  favor  of  providing  schools  for 
idiotic  children  is  taking  a  dangerous  direction,  especially  in 
Great  Britain,  where  new  societies  are  being  formed  all  over 
the  empire  for  the  aid  of  this  unfortunate  class ;  and  new 
schools,  asylums,  etc.,  are  either  designed  or  in  progress  of 
construction.  The  same  thing  is  going  on  in  the  United 
States,  with  equal,  if  not  greater  activity. 

Now,  the  danger  of  misdirection  in  this  pious  and  benevo- 
lent work  is,  that  two  false  principles  may  be  incorporated  into 
the  projected  institutions,  which  will  be  as  rotten  piles  in  the 
foundations,  and  make  the  future  establishments  deplorably 
defective  and  mischievous.  These  are,  first,  close  congrega- 
tion ;  and  second,  the  life-long  association  of  a  large  number 
of  idiots ;  whereas,  the  true,  sound  principles  are  :  separation 
of  idiots  from  each  other;  and  then  diffusion  among  the  normal 
population.  The  same  thing  applies  to  institutions  for  other 
classes  of  defectives  and  of  dependents. 

Even  more  than  with  lunatics,  the  very  idea  of  life-asylums 
for  idiots  suggests,  to  thinking  persons,  formidable  objections 
and  grave  consequences.  It  implies  social  and  moral  isolation 
and  ostracism.  It  implies  unwise  and  uncharitable  social 
segregation.  It  implies  a  sundering  of  the  tender  ties  of 
family,  and  the  important  ties  of  neighborhood,  with  conse- 
quent loss  of  the  advantages,  to  the  unfortunates,  of  observing 
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and  imitating  normal  people.  It  implies  privation  of  the  ele- 
vating influence  of  sane  and  superior  associates.  It  implies 
life-long  companionship  among  those  who  act  and  re-act 
injuriously  upon  each  other. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  it  is  unwise  to  organize  estab- 
lishments for  teaching  and  training  idiotic  children,  upon  such 
principles  as  will  make  them  tend  to  become  asylums  for  life. 

During  a  certain  period  of  youth,  idiotic  children  have  a 
greater  need  of  instruction  and  training,  and  even  stronger 
claim  for  them,  than  ordinary  children  have*.  Their  claim  to 
a  full  share  of  the  public  provision  for  education  is  being  ad- 
mitted in  all  countries  of  advanced  civilization  and  practical 
Christianity ;  and  new  establishments  are  being  founded  and 
endowed  by  governments  and  by  individuals.  Let  them  then 
be  thoughtfully  organized  upon  sound  principles,  and  not  upon 
such  hasty  and  impulsive  ones  as  will  tend  to  make  of  them 
permanent  asylums  for  those  who  ought  not  to  be  associated 
together  for  life. 

In  the  present  condition  of  society,  we  must  necessarily 
adopt,  temporarily,  one  course  which  is  contrary  to  sound 
principles,  and  undesirable  for  persistent  practice.  We  can- 
not now  do  what,  by  and  by,  should  be  done ;  to  wit,  make  a 
special  provision  in  the  common  school  for  the  care  and 
instruction  of  any  idiotic  child  of  suitable  age,  residing  in  the 
neighborhood.  It  might  be  well  to  offer  special  inducements 
to  teachers  of  common  schools  to  receive  any  educable  idiotic 
child  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  presence  of  such 
an  one  might  be  useful  to  the  other  scholars,  if  so  treated  as 
to  call  out  their  feelings  of  brotherly  love.  All  efforts  should 
be  made  to  educate  as  many  as  possible  without  removing 
them  from  their  homes  and  neighborhood.  There  will  still  be 
many  who  must  be  gathered  into  one  special  institution,  there 
to  live,  and  be  taught  and  trained  by  special  methods  during 
five  or  seven  years, — in  some  cases,  even  ten  years ;  but  there 
should  be  a  rigid  rule  that  none  be  retained  for  life.  To 
guard  n gainst  this  being  done,  we  should  insist  upon  pupils 
going  to  their  homes,  or  the  neighborhood  of  them,  during 
vacation,  so  as  to  prevent  their  lositig  the  advantages  of  being 
among  relatives  and  neighbors ;  and  should  make  special  pro- 
vision for  discharging  every  pupil  at  the  end  of  his  course, 
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and  sending  him  to  his  home,  be  it  what  and  where  it  may. 
Many  will  not  have  suitable  or  even  decent  homes,  and  more 
will  soon  become  orphans.  These  will,  of  course,  be  life-long 
dependents  for  guidance  and  aid  and  support ;  and  most  of 
them  require  it  at  the  hauds  of  the  public.  What  provision, 
therefore,  should  be  made  for  them?  After  making  home 
provision  for  as  many  idiotic  children  as  possible,  and  reduc- 
ing as  much  as  is  possible  the  number  of  those  who  are  to  be 
gathered  into  one  establishment,  we  should  proceed  to  or- 
ganize that  one  upon  principles  carefully  considered. 

In  spite  of  all  efforts  there  will  be,  during  many  generations 
to  come,  a  certain  proportion  of  idiotic  persons  who  are,  or 
will  become,  the  wards  of  the  State,  or  wards  of  the  towns  in 
which  they  have  a  settlement ;  but  the  majority  of  them  will 
become  wards  of  the  State. 

Indeed,  the  State  alone  can  be  their  lawful  and  proper 
guardian  ;  and  no  Christian  State  ought  to  shirk  its  responsi- 
bility, and  to  leave  them  to  grow  up  in  brutishness.  Happily, 
many  intelligent  and  conscientious  citizens  are  awakening  to  a 
.  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  moral  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  the  State  as  guardian  of  these  unfortunates.  No  public 
duty  is  of  a  more  truly  Christian  character. 

But  every  State  which  undertakes  to  do  its  duty  to  these, 
its  wards,  should  do  it  deliberately  and  after  full  consideration 
of  tho  principles  which  ought  to  underlie  any  establishment  for 
their  treatment.  Even  idiots  have  rights  which  should  be  care- 
fully considered.  They  should  continue  to  enjoy  such  advan- 
tages and  pleasures  as  men  naturally  do  derive  from  preserving 
the  relations  of  home  and  neighborhood.  Even. to  idiots  home 
has  its  sweets ;  and  if  they  cannot  live  in  the  old  family  home- 
stead, they  should  have  the  pleasant  associations  which  its  mere 
vicinity  revives.  The  old  familiar  streets,  and  highways  aud 
byways ;  the  sunny  corner ;  the  blacksmith's  shop ;  the  seat 
under  an  elm,  or  upon  a  green ;  the  familiar  houses  and 
familiar  faces  of  the  neighbors  of  his  youth  ;  all  these  tend  to 
keep  alive  and  strengthen,  in  the  poor  idiot,  the  ties  of  human 
brotherhood.     Let  them  be  respected  by  his  guardian. 

He  should  not  be  confined  in  a  hospital  for  lunatics ;  for 
there  his  feeblo  light  would  be  bewildered,  and  he  become 
dazed. 
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He  should  not  be  thrust  away  among  paupers  in  the  town 
almshouse ;  for  there,  almost  surely,  he  would  be  the  under- 
dog among  companions,  many  of  whom  do  not  deserve  to 
have  power  over  even  a  brute  creature.  Some  of  the  town 
almshouses  in  New  England  are  the  least  objectionable  and 
the  most  pleasant  and  advantageous  asylums  that  pauper  de- 
pendents can  find.  They  are,  in  the  principles  of  their  organ- 
ization and  the  practice  of  their  administration,  worthy  to  be 
models  for  pauper  establishments.  But  many  are  secluded 
from  public  sight  and  knowledge ;  and  are  very  apt  to  be 
wretched  abodes  for  the  paupers  *  whom  nobody  owns  " ;  and 
who  are  sometimes  exploitered  for  the  benefit  of  the  keepers. 
Such  places  are  worse  than  public  prisons  would  be. 

The  State  as  guardian,  or  the  town  which  will  admit  the 
right  of  the  idiot  to  a  settlement  in  it,  should  make  provision 
for  his  maintenance  in  the  house  of  some  decent  and  respon- 
sible citizen,  who  should  be  restricted  to  boarding  only  one  at 
a  time. 

The  State  should,  moreover,  appoint  in  every  town  in 
which  one  of  its  wards  lives,  some  kind  and  responsible  per- 
son, whose  duty  should  be  to  look  after  his  welfare,  and  to 
see  that  he  is  not  abused. 

If  the  governor  were  authorized  to  issue  a  commission  ap- 
pointing one  such  person  for  guardian  of  each  idiot,  there  are 
men  enough  of  the  right  sort,  or  if  not  men  enough,  women 
enough,  who  would  esteem  it  a  privilege,  and  even  an  honor, 
to  receive  it,  and  to  discharge  the  obligations  which  its  accept- 
ance implies.  Women  would  be  swift  and  earnest  in  such  an 
office.     Such  an  arrangement  would  work  good  in  two  ways : 

First.  To  the  ward,  in  having  some  responsible  guardian. 

Second.  To  the  person  appointed  and  to  the  neighborhood, 
by  calling  for  the  performance  of  duties  admitted  to  be  such 
by  the  acceptance  of  a  commission  from  the  State. 

It  is  indeed  worthy  of  consideration  by  our  statesmen, 
whether  such  a  policy  as  would  be  beneficial  to  idiots  might 
not  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  all  who  are  properly  wards 
of  the  public,  whether  of  the  State  or  of  the  towns,  such  as 
chronic  and  harmless  lunatics,  young  orphans,  and  disabled 
old  persons ;  uneducated  and  dependent  blind,  and  deaf  mutes, 
and  other  defectives. 
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The  good  effects  of  such  a  system,  carefully  organized  and 
strictly  enforced,  might  become  an  abundant  and  important 
source  of  direct  benefit  to  the  wards,  aud  of  indirect  good  to 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  same  system  might 
be  applied  in  a  measure  to  paupers,  both  town  aud  state. 

It  would  be  a  great  moral  spectacle  to  see  in  every  town 
and  village  of  our  Commonwealth,  where  lives  a  lunatic,  an 
idiot,  a  poor  mute  or  blind  man,  or  a  defective  and  dependent 
ward  of  the  public  of  any  kind,  a  guardian  holding  a  com- 
mission from  the  governor,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of 
looking  after  the  welfare  of  such  ward,  and  rendering  an 
annual  account  of  the  same. 

Military  organizations  do,  in  fact,  accomplish  even  more 
minute  and  detailed  work  than  this  ;  and  do  it  so  strictly  and 
effectually  that  no  percussion-cap  is  lost  or  damped,  no  can- 
non-wheel lacks  its  duplicate  linchpin,  and  nothing  is  mis- 
placed, or  injured,  or  wasted,  but  every  article  is  accounted 
for  regularly  and  strictly.  Our  Commonwealth  is  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  warfare  to  guard  its  citizens,  and  especially  its 
wards,  from  ignorance,  and  want  and  suffering,  and  imposi- 
tion. Let  her  organize  and  administer  her  charitable  army  in 
such  wise  as  to  lessen  suffering  to  its  minimum,  and  increase 
well-being  and  happiness  to  their  maximum ;  and  especially 
to  those  wards  of  whom  she  is,  in  the  last  resort,  sole  and 
sovereign  guardian. 

At  any  rate,  let  us  try  for  something  which  shall  not  imply 
segregating  the  wards  in  classes,  removing  them  from  our 
sight  and  knowledge,  ridding  ourselves  of  our  responsibility 
as  neighbors,  and  leaving  the  wards  closely  packed  in  estab- 
lishments where  the  spirit  of  pauperism  is  surely  engendered, 
and  the  morbid  peculiarities  of  each  are  intensified  by  con- 
stant and  close  association  with  others  of  his  class. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

SAM'L  G.  HOWE. 
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Analysis  of  Expenditures  for  the  Tear  ending  September  30, 1874, 

as  per  Steward }s  Account, 


Meat,  18,7 86 J  pounds, 

Fish,  2,463J  pounds, 

Butter,  1,604  pounds, 

Rice,  sago,  etc.,  697  pounds, 

Bread,  flour,  meal,  etc., .        .        .        .        . 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables,       .'       . 

Fruit,       ......... 

Milk,  2,945  quarts, 

Sugar,  2,443  pounds, 

Tea  and  coffee,  375£  pounds, 

Sundry  groceries,   . 

Gas  and  oil, 

Coal  and  wood  (1874  and  1875),   .... 
Sundry  articles  of  consumption,    .... 

Furniture  and  bedding, 

Clothing  and  mending, 

Superintendence  and  instruction,  .... 

Domestic  service, 

Outside  aid, 

Expenses  of  boys'  shop, 

Expenses  of  stable, 

Books  and  stationery, 

Medicines  and  medical  aid,    .        .    *    . 

Taxes  and  insurance, 

Travelling  and  other  expenses  of  Superintendent, 

Musical  instruments, 

Ordinary  construction  and  repairs, 

Sundries, 

Fixing  boundary  lines,  etc., 

Extraordinary  construction  and  repairs, 

Bills  to  be  refunded, 

Interest  and  rent  of  safe  as  per  Treasurer's  acc't, 


f  1,781  83 

172  03 

605  58 

65  03 

1,492  18 

395  40 

197  25 

178  31 

249  85 

168  18 

452  22 

276  10 

3,426  34 

491  38 

701  96 

56  06 

3,122  66 

2,716  59 

202  16 

399  29 

963  87 

288  53 

34  45 

775*00 

500  00 

13  50 

1,039  85 

89  24 


f  41  25 

2,259  86 

437  92 

52  05 


f20,854  34 


2,791  08 
123,645  42 
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APPENDIX. 


Inquiries  are  often  made  for  a  paper  which  was  anonymously 
published  by  me  in  the  "  Massachusetts  Quarterly  Review,"  in  1848  ; 
but  it  is  out  of  print,  and  I  think  it  may  be  well  to  reprint  it  as  an 
Appendix  to  the  present  Report.  S.  6.  HOWE. 


THE  CAUSES  AND  PREVENTION  OF  IDIOCY. 

\.  De  la  Misere  des  Classes  Laborieuses  en  Analeterre  et '  en  France, .  Par  Eugene 

Burst.    Paris,  1840. 
2.  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Condition 

of  Idiots  in  the  Commonwealth.    By  S.  O.  Howe.    Senate  Doc.,  No.  31, 1848. 

The  interest  which  has  been  so  generally  manifested  of  late  in  the 
condition  even  of  the  most  wretched  members  of  the  human  family,  is 
one  of  the  cheering  signs  of  the  times.  Nothing  more  truly  tests  the 
degree  of  progress  which  a  people  has  made  in  true  civilization,  than  the 
respect  which  it  shows  to  humanity  by  raising  up  and  tenderly  caring  for 
those  who,  in  the  earlier  and  ruder  march  of  society,  are  trampled  under 
foot,  or  left  behind  to  perish. 

As  soon  as  the  nobler  part  of  their  nature  begins  to  be  developed, 
men  are  pained  and  shocked  by  the  sight  of  suffering  and  misery,  and 
strive  to  relieve  or  to  remove  them.  It  is  not,  however,  benevolence  or 
religion  alone  that  bids  us  to  care  for  the  unfortunate  and  the  helpless, 
but  self-interest  comes  in  and  repeats  the  command ;  because  all  history 
teaches  that  there  can  be  no  real  peace,  no  true  social  happiness,  no  last- 
ing prosperity,  so  long  as  the  just  claims  of  any  large  class  of  men  to 
their  share  in  the  benefits  arising  from  the  social  union  are  despised  or 
neglected.  Revolution  has  followed  upon  revolution,  and  will  continue 
to  follow,  so  long  as  one  class  enjoys  the  wealth,  the  comforts  and  the 
luxuries  of  life,  and  leaves  others  to  labor  on  in  ignorance,  poverty  and 
misery.  Each  society  is  repeating  upon  a  small  scale  what  humanity  has 
so  long  been  enacting  upon  a  large  one.  We  live  in  the  midst  of 
changes,  called  revolutions  when  effected  by  force,  reforms  when  brought 
about  peaceably,  the  totality  of  which  is  carrying  us  forward  in  the  career 
of  progress,  though  now  and  then  we  seem  to  take  a  step  backward. 
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Not  only  the  freedom,  bat  the  practical  equality  of  men,  so  far  as  it  re- 
gards political  rights  and  social  privileges,  is  becoming  less  a  matter  of 
theory  and  more  a  matter  of  fact.  It  is  beginning  to  be  seen  that  the 
chief  end  of  man,  in  this  state  of  existence,  is  the  development  of  all  his 
faculties,  capacities  and  affections,  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  objects 
with  which  God  has  stored  this  beautiful  world  for  the  gratification  of  his 
nature.  Now,  so  long  as  there  are  social  or  political  institutions  which  pre- 
vent great  classes  of  men  from  enjoying  their  birthright,  and  having  the  time 
and  the  means  necessary  for  this  development  of  their  intellectual,  moral 
and  social  capacities — so  long  will  there  be  antagonism,  strife  and  war, 
open  or  concealed ;  and  so  long  as  these  exist,  so  long  must  the  favored 
classes  suffer  with  the  suffering  ones.  Poets  may  sing  the  siren  song  of 
contentment,  and  preachers  may  preach  the  duties  of  patience,  but  there 
will  not  and  ought  not  to  be  contentment  and  patience,  so  long  as  the 
natural  inequalities  of  men's  capacities  are  increased  by  social  institu- 
tions into  monstrous  differences  in  the  means  of  development  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

You  cannot  kill  humanity,  nor  can  you  make  it  lie  still  in  an  unnat- 
ural position.  You  may  prate  about  the  ignorant  and  laboring  classes 
not  knowing,  and  therefore  not  desiring  those  refinements  and  comforts 
of  life  which  you  deem  necessary  for  your  happiness ;  but  it  is  a  false 
and  pernicious  doctrine.  The  slave  seems  not  to  want  freedom — the 
boor  not  to  want  refinement — nor  the  ignorant  knowledge ; — no  !  but 
then  they  need  to  want  them,  and  they  never  will  be  quiet  until  they  do  know 
and  understand  the  nature  of  the  want,  and  have  the  means  of  supply- 
ing it. 

An  ignorant,  vicious  or  suffering  class  is  a  disturbing  class ;  it  is  a  dis- 
turbing force  in  society ;  it  has  no  business  there ;  it  must  be  removed, 
or  there  never  can  be  order.  Now,  as  it  cannot  be  removed  bodily,  because 
the  men  and  women  composing  it  cannot  be  put  out  of  the  world,  the  only 
way  of  removing  the  disturbing  forces  is  to  change  them  into  intelli- 
gent, virtuous  and  enjoying  persons,  and  then. there  will  be  harmony. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  poor  and  suffering  classes  come,  in  all 
times,  like  the  spring  grass,  "creeping,  creeping*  everywhere,"  and 
demanding  of  the  privileged  classes  their  birthright.  Despotism  knocks 
them  on  the  head,  fetters  their  limbs,  mows  them  down  by  millions,  but 
still  they  come,  "  creeping,  creeping  everywhere,"  clinging  to,"  cramping, 
and  finally  strangling  despotism.  Feudalism  rides  over  them  booted, 
and  spurred,  or  shuts  itself  up  in  its  lordly  castle ;  but  still  they  come, 
"  creeping,  creeping  everywhere,"  over  moat  and  ditch,  rampart,  wall  and 
tower,  and  throttle  feudalism  itself,  in  the  very  donjon-keep.  Constitu- 
tionalism throws  to  them  certain  sops,  charters,  written  laws, — messes  of 
pottage, — and  bids  them  keep  quiet,  and  at  a  distance ;  but  still  they.come, 
"  creeping,  creeping  everywhere,"  and  demanding  more.  Republicanism 
gives  to  them  certain  privileges — ballot-boxes,  juries — and  cries,  '*  Peace, 
be  still ! "  but  still  they  come,  "  creeping,  creeping  everywhere,"  seeking 
for,  they  know  not  what.  Democracy  finally  throws  down  all  the  political 
barriers,  abolishes  all  legal  distinctions,  covers  the  whole  field  of  state, 
and  bids  them  in  God's  name  to  vote,  and  vote,  to  their  hearts'  content, 
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but  only  to  leave  Mammon  and  Respectability  quiet  in  their  possession ; 
but  still  they  come,  no  longer  creeping,  but  standing  erect,  asserting  their 
birthright,  rejecting  all  messes  of  pottage,  and  claiming  brotherlwod. 

This  principle  may  be  illustrated  by  the  history  of  any  social  institu- 
tion. Take  the  punishment  of  crime,  for  instance.  Once,*  whoever 
offended  against  the  "powers  that  be"  was  instantly  beaten,  branded, 
maimed,  killed,  without  other  warrant  than  the  temper  of  the  tyrant. 
Little  by  little  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  some  show  of  proof, 
though  it  were  only  the  thumb-screw,  pincers  or  wheel.  This  would  not 
do  very  long,  and  it  was  found  that  the  man  must  be  tried  before  even 
the  feudal  lord  could  mutilate  or  hang  him.  Soon  it  was  found  that  only 
his  peers  could  judge  of  his  guilt,  and  then  juries  were  organized. 

The  kind  of  punishment,  too,  must  be  modified ;  a  man  must  not  be 
drawn  and  quartered,  disembowelled,  hung  in  chains,  or  even  hung  by  a 
rope  like  a  dog,  but  shut  up  in  prison. 

But  the  prisons,  too,  must  be  modified.  At  first  they  were  only  recep- 
tacles into  which  could  be  thrown  the  nuisances  that  came  between  the 
wind  and  the  noses  of  nobility  or  property :  common  sewers,  in  which, 
if  only  out  of  sight,  the  poor  and  ignorant  might  breed  mutual  corrup- 
tion. This  could  not  be  endured,  and  so  prisoners  were  made  cleanly, 
orderly  and  industrious,  but  still  regarded  as  worthless*  wretches,  to  be 
punished  with  stripes  and  privations — blows  upon  the  body  and  blows 
upon  the  soul.  But  this  could  not  be  tolerated ;  and  at  last  humanity 
comes  "  creeping,  creeping,"  and  crying — "  Make  your  prisons  moral 
hospitals ;  strive  to  cure  as  well  as  punish  our  sons  and  brothers,  or  your 
granite  and  iron  shall  fare  as  did  the  stone  walls  and  steel  armor  of 
feudalism." 

Strange  how  men,  reading  the  lessons  of  the  past,  can  be  heedless  of 
the  cries  and  demands  of  humanity  in  the  present !  but  so  it  ever  is. 
Nobility  in  his  saddle,  Aristocracy  in  his  coach,  Respectability  in  his  gig, 
Property  in  his  counting-room,  Propriety  in  his  pew,  ever  have,  and  still 
do  cry,  "  Peace,  be  still ! "  when  the  poor  and  lowly  strive  to  struggle  up 
a  step  higher  upon  the  platform  of  humanity. 

The  foremost  countries  in  the  world  (and  Massachusetts  is  one  of  them) 
are,  however,  beginning  to  heed  the  warning  of  the  past  and  the  threat- 
ening of  the  future.  Some  of  the  claims  of  the  poorer  classes  are  begin- 
ning to  be  understood  and  granted,  though  still  too  much  as  boons,  rather 
than  rights.  The  time  was  when  colleges  were  considered  as  all  that  was 
necessary  for  national  education ;  but  the  time  has  come  when  the  com- 
mon school  is  considered  still  more  necessary ;  and  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  universities  fitted  for  the  rich  alone  shall  dwindle  into  insignifi- 
cance, compared  with  the  vast  machinery  which  shall  be  put  in  operation 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poorest  citizens.  The  pay  of  the 
dismissed  soldier,  and  the  honor  now  paid  to  his  tawdry  tinsel,  shall  go 
to  encourage  and  elevate  the  teacher ;  and  the  hulks  of  navies  shall  be 
left  to  rot,  that  the  school-house  -may  be  built  up  and  adorned. 

On  the  way,  too,  of  what  is  called  charity,  but  which  should  be  called 

religion  and  duty,  we  are  advancing.    The. time  was  when  deformed 

'children  were  exposed  and  left  to  perish ;  a  Taygetos  and  Eurotas  were 
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everywhere  at  hand  for  those  who  could  not  be  reared  to  beauty  and 
strength ;  but  now,  the  more  deformed  they  are  the  more  solicitude  is 
manifested  in  their  behalf.  The  sick  are  gathered  into  hospitals;  the 
dumb  are  taught  to  speak ;  the  blind  to  read ;  the  insane  to  reason ;  and 
at  last,  the  poor  idiot  is  welcomed  into  the  human  family. 

I  do  not  propose  to  write  a  disquisition  upon  Idiocy— much  less  upon 
the  means  that  should  be  used  to  improve  the  subject  of  it ;  but  would 
utter  some  thoughts  suggested  by  reading  the  books  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  and  especially  by  an  examination  of  the  statistics  recently  col- 
lected by  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

The  seed  of  our  thought  is  this  great  truth — that  the  mental  and  moral 
condition  of  men  is  made  by  nature  to  be  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
structure  and  condition  of  their  bodily  organization ;  and  the  fruit  of  that 
seed  is  the  sad  conviction  that  this  truth  is  too  often  overlooked  or  disre- 
garded among  us.  The  reports  of  the  Commissioners  show  clearly  that 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  insanity,  imbecility  and  idiocy,  are  traceable 
to  palpable  and  outrageous  violations  of  the  laws  of  physiology.  And 
yet  the  venerable  and  astute  senators  of  Massachusetts,  at  that  very  ses- 
sion, vetoed  a  project  for  favoring  the  introduction  of  more  general 
knowledge  of  those  laws  in  the  community !  They  can  protect  pigeon  - 
beds,  encourage  alewive  fisheries,'  and  push  railroads ;  the  people,  it 
would  seem,  need  encouragement  in  that  line : — but  as  for  physiology, 
they  need  no  knowledge  of  that ! 

Now,  will  it  be  believed,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  that  in  our  Common- 
wealth there  are  over  one  thousand  men  and  women  in  a  state  of 
deplorable  idiocy ; — one  thousand  beings  in  the  form  of  humanity,  but 
shorn  of  all  its  glorious  attributes — and  this  mainly  because  their  parents 
ignored  the  laws  of  physiology !  Yet  such  is  the  case  beyond  all  ques- 
tion. If  we  add  to  these  sufferers  the  greater  number  of  the  insane,  the 
still  greater  one  of  helpless  paupers,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
that  class  whose  name  is  legion,  and  which  outnumbers  all  the  rest  put 
together, — the  drunkards — what  a  fearful  load  of  unfortunate  and  de- 
graded dependents  do  we  find  that  society  has  to  carry,  and  what  a 
serious  drawback  must  it  be  to  any  progress. 

We  speak  within  bounds  when  we  say  that  there  are  over  ten  thousand 
.  wretched  and  helpless  creatures  of  the  class  alluded  to  in  this  our  fair 
Commonwealth.    And  if  so  many  here,  then  what  must  the  case  be  else- 
where P 

Great  as  this  standing  army  of  unfortunates  is,  we  could  better  afford 
to  support  it  than  to  maintain  as  many  mail-clad  warriors ;  indeed,  the  • 
burden  they  impose  upon  society  comes  not  in  the  shape  of  money ;  it  is 
felt  in  a  more  dreadful  form.  Each  century's  experience  is  bringing 
home,  with  increasing  force,  the  truth  that  society  is  a  unit.  God 
willed  that  there  should  be  a  community  of  interest  among  men ;  He 
affixed  dreadful  penalties  to  the  violation  of  his  will ;  and  all  the  efforts 
of  the  upper  ten,  or  ten  thousand,  to  walk  undisturbed  on  the  heads  of  the 
multitude,  are  unavailing.  There  is  not  a  spot  on  the  globe  where  virtuous 
men  can  find  more  means  to  enjoy  their  riches  and  their  culture,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  ignorance  and  degradation  of 
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the  masses,  than  here  in  Massachusetts,  because  they  have  done  so 
much  to  deserve  it.  And  it  ought  so  to  be ;  for  otherwise  the  favored 
few  will  neglect  the  laboring  many.  Ignorance,  intemperance,  crime, 
brutality,  dirt,  vulgarity,  are  all  around  us  and  among  us ;  they  breed 
moral  as  well  as  physical  pests;  they  are  contagious,  and  we  our- 
selves, or  more  probably  our  children,  may  become  infected  by  them, 
unless  we  see  to  it  that  they  are  cured.  Now,  the  cure  must  be  radical, 
and  it  must  be  undertaken  by  the  most  intelligent  and  wealthy  class. 
Nothing  short  of  this  will  answer.  We  may  cut  off  a  diseased  or  can- 
cerous limb,  but  we  cannot  cut  off  the  people,  for  they  are  the  body- 
social.  Some  remarks  in  the  •Commissioners1  report  are  pertinent  to  this 
subject.    It  says : — 

"In  some  families,  which  are  degraded  by  drunkenness  and  vice,  there  is 
a  degree  of  combined  ignornnce  and  depravity,  which  disgraces  humanity.  It 
is  not  wonderful  that  feeble-minded  children  are  born  in  such  families;  or, 
being  born,  that  many  of  them  become  idiotic.  Out  of  this  class  the  rich 
sometimes  take  domestics,  and  they  make  their  employers  feel  the  con- 
sequences of  suffering  ignorance  and  vice  to  exist  in  the  community. 
There  are  cases  recorded  in  the  appendix,  where  servant-women,  who 
had  the  charge  of  little  girls,  deliberately  taught  them  habits  of  self- 
abuse,  in  order  that  they  might  eithaust  themselves,  and  go  to  sleep 
qnietly !  And  other  cases,  where  women  hold  the  infant  at  an  aim's  length, 
by  the  thighs  and  hips,  and  then  swing  them  around  and  around,  until  the 
motion  prodnces  stupefaction  and  sleep.  Such  things  are  known  to  have 
happened  ont  of  the  almshouses,  as  well  as  in  them,  and  such  little  girls 
have  become  idiotic. 

"The  mind  instinctively  recoils  from  giving  credit  to  such  atrocious  guilt; 
nevertheless,  it  is  there,  with  all  its  hideous  consequences;  and  no  hiding  of 
oar  eyes,  no  wearing  of  rose-colored  spectacles, — nothing  but  looking  at  it  in 
its  naked  deformity,  will  ever  enable  men  to  cure  it.  There  is  no  cordon 
tanitaire  for  vice;  we  cannot  put  it  in  quarantine,  nor  shut  it  up  in  a 
hospital ;  if  we  allow  its  existence,  it  poisons  the  very  air  which  we  and 
our  children  breathe." 

There  it  is !  There  is  the  doctrine !  We  have  got  to  look  at  it  in  that 
light,  and  treat  it  as  a  matter  which  affects  us,  and  our  children,  before 
we  shall  be  moved  to  cure  it.  In  another  part  of  the  report  it  is  said 
that  :— 

"The  moral  evils  resulting  from  the  existence  of  a  thousand  and  more  of 
such  persons  in  the  community,  are  still  greater  than  the  physical  ones. 
The  spectacle  of  human  beings  reduced  to  a  state  of  brutishness,  and  given 
up  to  the  indulgence  of  animal  appetites  and  passions,  is  not  only  painful, 
but  demoralizing  in  the  last  degree.  Not  only  young  children,  but '  children 
of  an  older  growth*  are  very  injuriously  affected  by  it.  What  virtuous 
parent  could  endure  the  thought  of  a  beloved  child  living  within  the 
influence  of  an  idiotic  man  or  woman  who  knows  none  of  the  laws  of  con- 
science and  morality,  and  none  even  of  the  requirements  of  decency?  And 
yet  most  of  the  idiots  in  our  Commonwealth,  unless  absolutely  caged  up 
(as  a  few  are),  have,  within  their  narrow  range,  some  children  who  may  mock 
them  indeed,  and  tease  them,  but  upon  whom  they  in  return  iuflict  a  more 
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serious  and  lasting  evil.    Every  such  person  is  like  a  upas-tree,  that  poisons 
the  whole  moral  atmosphere  about  him." 

Yes !  the  spectacle  of  a  man,  created  in  God's  image,  but  made  brutish 
and  brutal  by  being  given  over  to  his  appetites  and  passions,  without  an 
effort  to  save  him,  must  ever  be  demoralizing  to  all  who  witness  it ;  and  this 
spectacle,  multiplied  as  it  is  in  our  State  a  thousand  times,  and  presented 
daily  and  hourly  to  our  citizens,  must  be  hurtful  in  a  high  degree. 

But  there  is  more  dreadful  import  in  this  than  at  first  appears ;  because 
these  thousand  senseless  human  beings,  who  are  utterly  dependent  upon 
others,  who  are  regarded  as  irresponsible  by  the  law,  who  may  commit 
even  murder  without  legal  or  moral  guilt,  are  only  occupants  of  the 
lowest  rank  in  the  social  scale.  Rising  above  them,  little  by  little,  are 
other  ranks,  up  to  the  high  platform  upon  which  stand  our  most 
gifted  and  best  educated  men  and  women.  In  the  rank  next  above  the 
idiot,  stand  those  helpless  creatures  who  are  supposed  to  know  right 
from  wrong,  and  from  whom  are  drafted  almost  all  the  tenants  of  our 
jails  and  prisons.  It  is  a  fearful  question  whether  most  of  this  class, 
though  rising  above  a  state  of  mental  idiocy,  are  not  still  in  a  state  of 
moral  idiocy ;  whether  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  by  the  very  operation 
of  our  social  system,  they  are  not  born  in  sin,  nurtured  in  ignorance,  and 
trained  in  depravity,  so  as  to  be  certainly  and  necessarily  predestined  to 
the  prison  and  the  almshouse. 

It  is  an  unsatisfactory  philosophy  which  teaches  that  all  offences 
against  human  and  divine  laws  are  solely  consequences  of  a  vicious 
organization,  which  irresistibly  impels  the  offender  into  crime  and  sin ; 
but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  facts  that  are  pressing  with  increasing 
force  every  day,  and  which  tend  to  show  that  a  very  large  class  of 
criminals  are  made  so  by  causes  altogether  beyond  their  control. 

Quetelet  and  others  have  shown,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  that, 
certain  data  being  given,  such  as  the  natural  religion,  the  education,  the 
material  condition  and  the  population  of  a  country — the  number,  and 
even  the  kind  of  crimes  that  will  be  committed  in  a  given  time,  may  be 
calculated  with  as  much  certainty  as  can  the  number  of  deaths.  A  farmer 
who  has  ten  thousand  apple-trees,  cannot  tell  you  with  so  much  certainty 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  fruit  that  they  will  bear  next  year,  as  a  statist 
with  certain  given  data  can  tell  you  the  number  and  kind  of  crimes  that 
will  be  committed  next  year  in  a  community  of  ten  million  persons. 

The  more  closely  the  great  principles  which  govern  the  actions  of  men 
are  studied,  the  more  clearly  it  is  seen  that  certain  social  influences  pro- 
duce certain  crimes,  just  as  certain  atmospheric  influences  are  favorable 
to  certain  vegetable  products ;  and  that  the  harvest  of  crime  may  be  cal- 
culated with  more  certainty  than  the  crop  of  corn,  since  the  social  influ- 
ences aro  more  appreciable  than  the  atmospheric  ones.  It  has  lately 
been  asserted,  for  instance  (and  the  statistics  of  France  sustain  the  as- 
sertion), that  there  is  a  wonderful  regularity  in  the  ratio  of  suicides  and 
of  crimes  against  the  person ;  that  the  years  which  produce  most  suicides 
produce  most  crimes  accompanied  with  violence ;  and  that  the  proportion 
is  very  exact. 
If  we  consider  half  a  dozen  cases  of  death  among  persons  of  our  ac- 
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quaintancc,  we  might  bo  disposed  to  doubt  whether  a  table  of  mortality 
could  be  constructed  that  would  give  with  any  accuracy  the  average 
longevity  in  the  community.  So  when  wo  consider  the  cases  of  half  a 
dozen  robbers,  murderers  and  suicides,  we  may  be  disposed  to  doubt 
whether  the  widely  varying  causes  which  led  them  to  deeds  of  violence 
and  death  can  ever  be  classified  so  as  to  show  the  effect  which  like  causes 
will  produce  in  future  times  and  circum stances ;  but  when,  rising  from 
individual  cases  of  death,  we  embrace  tens  of  thousands,  and  millions, 
we  see  that  there  arc  general  laws  ever  in  force  which  limit  the  average 
duration  of  life  with  wonderful  precision ;  and  if  we  could  embrace  time 
and  cases  enough,  we  should  be  able  to  see  the  laws  which  govern  the 
amount  and  kinds  of  crime  which  will  be  committed  in  a  community. 
The  difference  which  at  first  sight  might  bo  supposed  to  exist  between 
the  different  cases — death  being  inevitable,  and  crime  being  voluntary— 
will  disappear  on  closer  examination. 

We  have  no  space  here,  however,  for  the  examination,  nor  for  a  con- 
sideration of  the  various  forms  of  poverty,  infirmity,  degradation  and 
crime  which  one  meets  at  every  turn  in  our  community ;  we  allude  only 
to  the  single  one  of  idiocy ;  and  we  ask,  why  is  it  that  in  such  a  commu- 
nity as  ours,  second  to  none  of  equal  numbers,  we  believe,  in  point  of 
physical  and  moral  excellence,  why  is  it  that  in  Massachusetts  such  a 
fearful  number  of  mental  and  moral  idiots  should  cumber  the  earth  and 
burden  society  ?  Is  it  from  any  natural  or  political  necessity  P  God  for- 
bid !  It  is,  as  we  believe,  the  consequence  of  ignorance  of  natural  laws, 
and  it'  is  intended  to  be  the  cause  of  making  men  find  out  and  obey  those 
laws.  If  sound  and  thorough  instruction  were  given  to  all  our  youth ; 
especially  if  they  were  made  familiar  with  the  nature  of  their  own  bodies 
and  the  rules  of  health,  much  of  this  evil  would  be  rapidly  removed. 

European  physiologists  have  confined  their  observations  mostly  to  the 
idiots  themselves,  and  sought  for  the  peccant  cause  in  their  physical 
organization.  Our  Commissioners  went  further,  examined  tho  physical 
condition  of  the  progenitors  of  idiots,  and  sought  for  some  satisfactory 
causes  of  the  very  vice  or  defect  in  the  physical  organization  which 
causes  idiocy,  or  rather,  which  prevents  the  development  of  the  moral 
and  mental  faculties. 

Several  striking  truths  are  seen  to  be  the  result  of  these  inquiries. 
One  of  the  most  important  is,  that  eight-tenths  of  the  idiots  are  born  of  a 
wretched  stock ;  of  families  which  seem  to  have  degenerated  to  the  low- 
est degree  of  bodily  and  mental  condition ;  whose  blood  is  watery ; 
whose  humors  are  vitiated,  and  whose  scrofulous  tendency  shows  itself 
in  eruptions,  sores,  and  cutaneous  and  glandular  diseases.  This  condi- 
tion of  the  body  is  the  result  of  intemperance,  or  of  excesses  of  various 
kinds,  committed,  for  the  most  part,  in  ignorance  of  their  dreadful  con- 
sequences. It  is  found,  generally  (though  not  always),  among  the 
poorest  parts  of  the  population ;  those  who  do  not  know  the  priceless 
blessings  of  pure  air  and  cold  water ;  and  who  stimulate  their  nervous 
system  in  order  to  overcome  the  weakness  caused  by  deficient  or  innutri- 
tious  diet.  They  are  lean,  nervous,  puny,  and  sore-eyed ;  they  have  salt- 
rheum,  king's-evil,  and  kindred  affections  ;   they  cannot  digest  well,. 
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nor  sleep  well,  and  they  die  young.  Their  mental  and  moral  condition 
is  as  low  as  their  bodily  one 

This  class  is  much  more  numerous  in  other  countries,  especially  in 
England,  than  it  is  here ;  and  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  think,  that  so  many 
of  our  noble  Saxon  race  are,  by  the  very  operations  of  the  social  system, 
which  ought  to  protect  and  elevate  them,  brought  down  to  suck  a  fearful 
degree  of  bodily  degradation  as  almost  necessarily  causes  both  mental 
and  moral  idiocy. 

Now  the  points  we  would  make  are  these.  This  degradation  is  the 
result  of  ignorance,  and  this  ignorance  is  the  almost  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  extreme  poverty,  Want  is  ever  pressing  so  closely  at  the  heels 
of  the  poor,  that  their  whole  energies  must  be  expended  in  keeping  ahead 
of  it.  In  truth,  the  real  and  mighty  evils  of  poverty  are  little  known,  or 
little  thought  about.  Scanty  food,  thin  raiment,  comfortless  houses — 
these  immediate  effects  of  poverty  are  but  as  the  small  dust  of  the 
balance,  compared  with  the  remoter  ones  which  prevent  the  development 
and  exercise  of  the  truly  human  part  of  our  nature.  Nay,  to  the  healthy 
and  intelligent  poor,  who  have  a  fair  field  before  them,  these  are  only 
discomforts,  which  serve  as  spurs  and  incentives  to  activity,  industry  and 
success. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  books  in  which  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  are 
described  and  commented  on  ;  but  the  history  of  the  real  evils  of  poverty 
is  yet  to  be  written.  The  world  is  full  of  charitable  establishments  for 
taking  care  of  those  whom  poverty  has  brought  to  dependence ;  but  the 
means  are  not  yet  found  out  for  the  prevention  of  pauperism.  The  diffi- 
culty is,  that  people  do  not  know  what  the  poor  most  need.  It  is  not  by 
bread  alone  that  man  liveth. 

There  are  many  social  institutions  in  Christian  countries,  which,  while 
they  seem  to  do  good  to  the  poor  by  feeding  and  clothing  their  bodies* 
really  keep  them  down  nearly  upon  a  level  with  the  brutes,  because  they 
leave  them  no  time  and  no  opportunity  for  improving  themselves.  We 
need  not  go  abroad  to  find  such  institutions ;  we  have  some  at  home,  not 
very  bad,  indeed,  compared  with  many  others,  but  bad  enough.  The 
institution  of  domestic  servitude,  for  instance,  which,  as  it  is  administered 
by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  church-going  Christians  among  us,  has 
some  of  the  worst  features  of  southern  slavery.  Talk  about  whips !  do 
we- not  wield  one  over  our  domestics  that  has  more  stings  than  all  the 
nine  tails  of  the  cat — the  stings  of  necessity  ?  Talk  about  broiling  men 
in  the  sun  in  fields  of  cotton  or  rice  !  do  we  not  broil  women  down  in  our 
cellar-kitchens,  far  away  from  the  bright  sunlight  and  the  fresh  air,  over 
fires  of  hard  coal  P  Do  we  not  make  them  delve  and  sweat  below,  while 
we  drink  iced  champagne,  and  smack  ragouts  above?  What  genteel 
Christian  family  would  buy  a  house,  which  had  not  a  separate  back 
entrance,  and  a  back  staircase,  for  the  servants  ?  What  mistress  thinks 
them  good  enough  to  come  in  and  go  out  the  front  door  ?  Do  we  not 
bind  upon  our  domestics  heavy  burdens,  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and 
refuse  to  touch  them  with  one  of  our  fingers  P  Must  they  not  work,  work, 
work, — aching  head  or  aching  heart, — while  we  loll  on  couches,  and  cut 
the  leaves  of  new  books?    Do  we  not  make  boot-jacks  of  our  brothers, 
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and  slaves  of  our  sisters  ?    Do  we  not  make  them  do  what  we  teach  our 
children  it  is  not  genteel  to  do  ? 

They  may  go  away,  may  they  ?  Oh,  yes ;  go  from  your  house  to  your 
neighbor's ;  ring  at  the  back  gate ;  wait  humbly  awhile  below,  and  then 
be  carried  up,  inspected,  examined,  questioned,  and  at  last  admitted  upon 
trial,  to  see  whether  they  are  strong  and  skilful  enough  to  drudge  in 
another  domestic  treadmill. 

They  like  it,  do  they  P  Oh,  yes !  but  why  ?  They  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  or  liking  anything  better.  Why  will  they  not  read  ? 
say  you ;  why  have  they  not  a  taste  for  pictures  ?  why  do  not  they  love 
music?  why  are  they  not  refined  and  interesting,  like  our  children? 
Because  you  never  gave  them  time  and  opportunity  for  becoming  what 
your  children  have  become. 

You  give  them  time  in  the  evening,  do  you  ?  You  let  them  go  to 
church  on  Sunday,  but  still  they  will  be  low  and  vulgar !  Well,  try  it  on 
your  own  daughter;  turn  her  out  of  bed  before  daylight  in  winter  to 
make  the  fires,  cook  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper,  and  wash  your  dirty 
linen,  and  then  tell  her  to  sit  down  in  the  evening  to  read  Goethe  aloud 
to  you,  or  to  sing  a  cavatina !  Try  this  a  few  years,  and  you  shall  see  of 
how  much  better  stuff  she  is  made  than  your  cook  and  waiting  woman. 
You  form  your  children's  ideas  of  gentility  as  did  the  Spartans:  they 
made  their  Helotes  drunk,  and  pointing  at  them,  said, "  Beware  of  drunk- 
enness." You  make  your  Helotes  vulgar,  and  cry  to  your  children,  "  Be- 
ware of  vulgarity ! " 

By  all  the  toil,  and  sweat,  and  parsimony  of  years,  your  servants  can 
seldom  lay  up  enough  to  support  themselves  after  you  have  thrown  them 
out  at  the  back  door,  with  your  squeezed  lemons.  Who  ever  hears  of  an 
old  cook,  or  a  venerable  chambermaid,  elsewhere  than  in  the  almshouse? 
But  this  scanty  pittance  of  payment  would  be  a  small  evil,  were  it  not 
that  they  cannot  do  what  you  require  them  to  do  upon  the  pains  and  pen- 
alties of  losing  the  two  to  five  dollars  a  week, — the  fortieth  part  of  your 
income  (we  suppose  you  to  be  a  clergyman's  lady),  unless  they  neglect 
the  culture  of  their  intellect  and  their  tastes.  Allow  for  the  exceptions ; 
allow  for  kind  mistresses ;  still,  as  a  general  thing,  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  domestic  servitude  among  us  are  such  as  to  forbid  that  mental 
culture  and  training  which  every  human  being  has  a  right  to  demand  of 
society.  Our  domestics  are  not  members  of  our  families ;  they  are  among 
us,  but  not  of  us ;  they  know  this  and  we  know  it ;  and  families  and  soci- 
ety are  all  ajar  in  this  respect. 

Most  of  the  arguments  and  considerations  urged  in  defence  of  this  in- 
iquitous distribution  of  the  labors  and  of  the  enjoyments  of  life,  are  urged 
by  those  who  uphold  institutions  the  wickedness  of  which  is  more  appa- 
rent. The  cultivated  and  refined  master,  who  holds  his  fellow-creatures 
in  bondage,  to  minister  to  his  own  physical  well-being,  and  supply  him 
with  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  life,  will  tell  you  that  his  slaves  are 
quite  as  happy,  and  enjoy  life  quite  as  much  as  his  own  children  do ;  but 
oh !  not  for  worlds  would  he  so  brutalize  his  son  as  enable  him  to  dance 
with  fetters  on  his  limbs,  and  to  laugh  aloud  the  live-long  day  because 
his  intellect  is  so  stunted  and  his  moral  nature  so  undeveloped  that  be 
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does  not  even  feel  the  impulses  of  humanity,  which  urge  men  upwards 
towards  the  angels. 

There  is  yet  another  institution,  by  which  the  rich  man  uses  the  whip 
and  spur  of  necessity,  to  make  the  poor  always  ready  to  work  for  him. 
He  gathers  together  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  matching  their  living  muscles  against  his  tireless  machines, 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  and  even  far  into  the  night,  exacts  of 
them  an  amount  of  physical  labor,  which,  while  it  barely  feeds  and 
clothes  their  bodies,  starves  their  souls. 

It  is  an  appalling  fact,  that  Christian  gentlemen  have  been  known  to 
call  together  little  children,  to  shut  them  up  in  their  mills,  and  to  work 
them  so  long  and  so  severely,  that  they  could  hardly  toddle  home  on  their 
tiny  feet ;  and  when  they  came  home  their  parents  had  to  shake  them 
while  they  ate  their  suppers,  lest  they  should  Jail  asleep  with  the  victuals 
in  their  mouths ! 

It  is  very  probable  that  these  and  other  like  abuses  have  ceased  since 
the  evidences  of  them  were  obtained,  for  such  monstrosities  perish  when 
dragged  into  the  light  of  day ;  nevertheless,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that, 
even  now,  in  Christian  countries,  a  few  men,  for  the  unnecessary  increase 
of  their  own  wealth  and  luxury,  do  hold  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
operatives  to  such  severe  and  ceaseless  labor  all  day  that  their  souls  arc 
virtually  stunted  and  blighted.  It  is  said,  in  defence  of  such  employers, 
that  their  workmen  were  quite  as  ignorant  and  degraded  before,  and 
are  better  off  now,  inasmuch  as  they  are  kept  from  starving.  But  if 
the  employer  can  release  them  from  their  toil  one  hour  in  the  day, — and  if 
he  fail  to  do  so,  he  cannot  be  held  guiltless ;  no  matter  though  the  work- 
men will  not  at  first  use  the  hour  for  their  own  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement, — the  master  should  free  himself  from  guilt  by  giving  them 
the*chance  for  improvement. 

These  remarks  may  seem  to  have  little  to  do  with  our  subject,  but  in 
reality  they  have  much,  for  we  are  not  dealing  with  single  cases  of  total 
idiocy,  but  with  causes  which  lead  to  the  moral  idiocy  of  whole  classes  of 
men  ;  and  doubtless  domestic  slavery,  as  lately  practised  in  this  country, 
and  the  factory  system,  as  practised  in  England  and  elsewhere,  do  tend  to 
brutalize  and  to  make  moral  idiots  of  whole  classes.  The  deep  and  damp 
gorges  of  the  Alps  do  not  more  certainly  produce  goitres,  cretinism  and 
idiocy,  than  do  the  factories  and  plantations  of  some  refined  and  Christian 
gentlemen,  produce  depravity,  imbecility  and  crime.  They  do  verily  use 
Up  and  destroy  the  bodies  and  souls  of  human  beings  in  the  production  of 
calico  and  sugar,  just  as  certainly  as  though  they  should  knock  a  man  in 
the  head  every  morning,  and  use  his  fat  to  feed  the  furnace,  and  his  blood 
.to  refine  the  sugar. 

It  is  a  saddening  and  sickening  sight  for  him  who  loves  the  beauties  of 
nature,  but  who  loves  his  race  more,  to  wander  in  the  mountain  regions 
•of  Savoy  and  Switzerland,  and  when  he  comes  to  a  valley  of  peculiar 
beauty,  where  the  quaint  village  upon  the  green  seems  in  danger  of  being 
jpushed  forward  by  the  advancing  glacier, — it  is  a  sad  sight  for  the  trav- 
eller, upon  entering  that  village,  to  meet  at  every  step  men  and  women 
with  great  tumors  hanging  like  dewlaps  from  their  chins,  and  to  see  the 
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sickly  cretins  lying  in  the  doorways,  supporting  their  distorted  heads  with 
their  shrivelled  hands — their  stony  eyes  rolling  with  a  stupid  stare,  and 
their  tongues  half  protruded  from  their  ever  drooling  mouths.    But  a 
sadder  sight  awaits  him  who  leaves  what  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  social  refinement  and  luxury  that  the  world  ever  saw, — the 
elegant  hospitalities  of  an  English  mansion, — and  seeks  the  neighboring 
streets  and  lanes  where  the  poor  and  overworked  operatives  congregate. 
In  that  mansion  he  is  as  if  in  a  fairy  palace,  where  the  attendant  sprites 
are  ever  about  him  with  noiseless  tread,  anticipating  his  slightest  wish, 
but  never  a  moment  in  his  way — where  the  sensuous  pleasures   are 
all  refined  away,  and  hidden  in  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul, 
at  the  banquet  which  is  prolonged  to  the  midnight  hour.    But  even  at 
that  hour,  as  he  leaves  the  blaze  of  light  which  flashes  from  that  mansion 
far  into  the  surrounding  darkness,  he  finds  the  cellars  and  gin-shops 
near  at  hand,  thronged  with  poor  wretches  who  have  not  where  to  lay 
their  heads,  or  having,  perhaps,  a  hole  to  lie  down  in,  are  too  wretched  to 
sleep,  and  seek  in  the  excitement  of  gin,  and  the  stupefaction  of  tobacco, 
temporary  forgetfulness  of  their  want  and  their  miseries.     Yes !   you 
may  see  at  midnight,  in  the  streets  of  English  towns,  sadder  sights  than 
that  of  slavering  idiots  basking  at  noonday,  in  the  villages  of  Switzer- 
land ;  you  may  see  staggering  up  from  cellars  filled  with  clouds  of  smoke, 
and  reeking  with  fumes  of  spirit,  young  creatures  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  old,  who  importune  you  to  buy  what  was  never  to  them  a  virtue,  at 
the  price  of  a  wretched  pittance  wHoti  may  serve  to  procure  more  of  the 
poison  which  is  to  them  bread  and  meat    God  will  forgive  and  after- 
wards bless  these  wretched  children,  who  sought  not  this  lot  of  sin  and 
wretchedness,  but  who  were  born  to  it ;  but  he  will  not  forgive  us,  if  wo 
neglect  the  lesson  and  the  duty  we  learn  there ;  for  even  there,  His  lov- 
ing hand  is  visible !    Thus  far  He  permits  His  creatures  to  abuse  -His 
gifts,  and  to  wander  from  their  sphere,  but  no  farther ;  and  by  the  same 
law  which  arrests  the  comet  when  it  seems  flying  away  from  the  centre, 
and  threatening  ruin  to  the  universe — by  the  law  which  lessens  the  power 
with  the  distance  of  divergence,  He  stops  the  downward  course  of  hu- 
manity, and  prevents  the  utter  degradation  of  the  race ! 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  principle  developed  by  the 
course  of  degradation  which  the  overworked  and  underfed  population 
have  been  running.  Want  of  physical  enjoyments,  and  the  hope  of  off- 
spring to  share  and  lighten  their  labor,  drive  them  into  early  marriage, 
and  nature  gives  the  increase ;  but  it  is  often  in  the  shape  of  a  feeble 
and  unhealthy  generation ;  which  grows  "up  and  calls  upon  nature  for  a 
successor ;  and  the  successor  comes,  but  still  feebler  and  more  unhealthy ; 
and  so  on,  till  nature  shrinks  back  aghast,  and  refuses  to  the  fourth  gen- 
eration further  power  of  procreation.  She  will  not  permit  her  fair  earth 
to  be  filled  with  monsters  in  any  shape. 

There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  that  those  social  institutions  which 
require  that  great  classes  of  men  shall  spend  their  whole  time  and  their 
whole  energies  in  bodily  labors,  are  radically  wrong.  We  have  seen 
that,  when  pushed  to  their  extreme,  such  institutions  cause  a  total  degen- 
eracy of  the  race,  and  great  frequency  of  moral  and  mental  idiocy. 
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The  doctrine  that  is  now  continually  preached  to  professional  men,  to 
students,  and  to  merchants,  is  rest ;  rest  for  your  minds,  exercise  for  your 
bodies ;  and  it  is  a  good  one.  But  the  doctrine  we  would  preach  to  the 
working  class  is,  "rest,  rest  for  your  bodies,  and  exercise  for  your 
minds."  We  hold  this  doctrine  to  be  a  most  important  one,  and  it  may 
be  expressed  simply  by  saying,  Nature  requires  an  harmonious 

EXERCISE  AND   DEVELOPMENT  BOTH  OF  BODT  AND  MIND.     Let  US  try  to 

illustrate  it. 

•  The  system,  when  in  healthy  action,  generates  a  certain  quantity  of 
nervous  energy,  matter,  essence,  electricity, — call  it  what  we  may.  This 
nervous  energy  is  generated  mainly  during  the  hours  of  sleep ;  hence  it 
is  that  we  are  so  full  of  vigor  after  a  good  night's  rest,  and  so  feeble 
after  a  sleepless  one.  Now  it  is  just  as  much  a  law  of  God  as  though  it 
were  written  in  the  decalogue,  that  this  nervous  energy  should  be  ex- . 
pended  in  due  proportion,  by  the  performance  of  various  functions,  part 
in  digestion,  part  in  muscular  action,  part  in  intellectual  exercise,  etc. ; 
and  that  man  sins  every  day  who  fails  in  any  way  of  obedience  to  this 
law,  which  is  almost  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  every  man  is  sinning 
all  the  time. 

Let  us  express  this  in  language  that  will  bo  clear  to  every  banker's 
clerk.  The  sources  of  this  nervous  fluid  in  the  system  may  be  considered 
as  a  capital  stock.  This  capital  makes  a  daily  dividend,  which  is  depos- 
ited in  the  nervous  system  to  the  credit  of  (he  various  organs ,  the  individ- 
ual being  the  agent  of  all  of  them,  with  full  power ;  that  is,  so  much  is 
due  -to  the  muscles,  and  should  be  expended  for  their  benefit  in  exercise ; 
so  much  to  the  stomach,  and  should  be  expended  in  digestion ;  so  much 
to  the  brain,  and  should  be  expended  in  thought,  feeling,  and  affection  ; 
and  so  on  with  the  other  organs  of  the  body.  Now,  if  the  individual, 
the  agent,  that  is,  expends  the  sum  due  to  one  account  for  the  benefit  of 
another ;  if,  for  instance,  he  deprives  the  nmscles  of  the  amount  necessary 
for  exercise,  and  gives  it  to  the  stomach  to  be  expended  in  digestion,  he 
is  not  only  unfaithful  to  the  muscles,  and  does  them  a  wrong,  but  he  does 
a  wrong  to  the  stomach  also,  and  to  himself,  and  to  the  whole  system. 
So,  also,  if  he  takes  that  part  which  is  due  to  the  brain,  and  deprives 
himself  of  the  power  of  thinking,  in  order  to  expend  the  nervous  energy 
upon  the  muscles,  and  to  keep  them  hard  at  work  all  day  long,  he  does 
wrong  then,  also,  to  the  muscles,  the  brain,  and  to  the  whole  system. 

There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  the  account  kept  by  the 
man  as  agent  for  the  various  organs  of  his  body,  and  that  kept  by  an 
individual  for  different  persons — that  the  individual  may  let  income  accu- 
mulate to  the  credit  of  his  different  employers,  and  they  will  be  perhaps 
no  worse  for  it,  because  the  income  may  be  added  to  the  capital,  but  the 
man  must  expend  daily  the  whole  amount  of  nervous  energy  which  accu- 
mulates daily,  neither  more  nor  less,  because  if  he  expend  more,  he  en- 
croach.es  upon  the  capital ;  if  he  expend  less,  it  will  be  sure  to  expend 
itself,  in  mischief  if  he  be  young,  in  peevishness  or  discontent  if  he  be  old, 
or  in  some  hurtful  manner,  be  his  age  what  it  may. 

There  is  yet  another  difference  in  the  two  cases.  The  man  who  is 
agent  for  other  individuals  may  be  negligent  or  unfaithful,  and  his  em- 
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ployors  may  never  find  it  out ;  or,  finding  it  out,  may  fail  to  punish  him ; 
but  no  man  ever  yet  cheated  any  of  the  organs  of  his  body  of  the 
amount  of  nervous  energy  fairly  due  to  them,  without  being  punished 
for  it ;  because  God  never  forgives  a  sin ;  that  is,  He  never  lets  a  man 
escape  without  paying  the  penalty  which  He  ordained  should  bo  paid  for 
every  violated  law,  when  He  made  the  law,  and  created  man  subject  to  it. 

The  doctrine  that  God  ever  forgives  a  sin,  that  is,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  forgiveness,  is  one  which  has  done  incalculable  mischief  to  mankind. 
Even  if  God  could  have  any  change  of  purpose,  his  love  for  his  children 
would  not  let  him  weaken  our  trust  in  the  certitude  of  his  laws  by  a  single 
instance  of  "  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning,11  in  the  whole  history  of 
our  race. 

Let  moralists  convince  men,  if  they  can,  that  no  sin  of  omission  or 
commission  was  ever  forgiven  without  payment  of  the  uttermost  farthing 
,of  the  penalty,  and  there  will  then  be  more  hesitation  about  present  grat- 
ification, and  less  reliance  upon  future  repentance ;  and  let  physiologists 
teach  people  that  every  debauch,  or  excess,  or  neglect,  is  surely  followed 
by  evil  consequences,  and  men  will  be  more  cautious  about  present 
indulgences,  and  less  reliant  upon  future  temperance  and  physic. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  make  young  persons,  or  persons  of  any  age, 
who  are,  or  think  they  are,  perfectly  healthy,  believe  in  this  doctrine  of 
the  necessity  of  exact  distribution  of  nervous  energy,  unless  they  have 
studied  physiology  very  carefully.  In  order  to  make  men  free  agents, 
God  has  given  them  bodies  which  will  bear  a  great  deal  of  abuse,  not, 
indeed,  without  indirect  injury,  but  still  without  loss  of  life,  or  immediate 
suffering.  It  is  amazing  to  see  what  wrecks  of  men ;  what  feeble,  half- 
developed  beings;  what  inwardly  diseased  bodies,  dress  themselves  in 
coats  and  gowns,  and  go  about  and  answer,  with  the  greatest  simplicity, 
M  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you,"  to  the  daily  "  How  d'  ye  do  ?  "  of  other  per- 
sons, who  are  perhaps  as  far  removed  as  themselves  from  the  normal 
state  of  vigorous  health,  without  at  all  suspecting  it.  It  is  still  more 
amazing  to  see  how  such  persons  are  surprised  and  shocked  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Such-a-one  has  dropped  down  dead ;  Mrs.  Such-a-one  has  been  found 
lifeless  in  her  bed ;  or  that  during  the  year  a  dozen  persons  of  their  ac- 
quaintance have  sickened  and  died  very  long  before  arriving  at  old  age. 
There  is  great  marvel  about  such  oases,  and  much  talk  about  sudden  and 
unexpected  calamities,  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  the 
like,  as  if  the  deceased  had  not  all  died  in  consequence  of  some  law  which 
had  been  ever  at  work,  and  which  at  last  brought  them  to  the  earth,  just 
as  surely  as  gravitation  brings  an  apple  to  the  ground. 

The  tailors  and  mantua-makers  have  much  to  do  with  creating  these 
marvels ;  they  sq  make  the  crooked  straight,  and  the  lean  fat :  they  pad 
out  men's  coats,  and  give  them  nether  garments  "  a  world  too  wide  for 
their  shrunk  shanks,"  so  that  when  they  walk  abroad  you  cannot  guess 
their  true  proportions :  and  when  the  wig-maker  and  the  dentist  have 
lent  their  aid,  their  subjects  appear  such  youthful  Adonises  upon  the  pa- 
rade, that  you  would  assure  their  lives  for  a  score  of  years,  for  a  small 
premium,  and  therefore  you  are  astonished,  on  missing  them  from  their 
morning  walks,  to  hear  that  they  have  suddenly  "  caved  in," — died,  and 
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made  no  sign.  The  inhabitants  of  this  goodly  city  are  a  pretty  temperate 
and  healthy  race ;  and  there  are,  upon  a  rough  estimate,  five  thousand 
persons  of  the  non-laboring  classes  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  sixty. 
Most  of  these  dress  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  go  about  and  show 
tolerably  robust  surtouts  and  well  whiskered  faces ;  and  if  you  inquire 
about  their  health,  they  say, "  Oh,  very  hearty ;  never  better  in  my  life.'1 
Now,  how  many  of  these  could  walk  thirty  miles  in  a  day ;  or  go  forty- 
eight,  or  even  twenty-four,  hours  without  food ;  or  swim  across  a  mod- 
erate sized  river  in  cold  weather  without  great  fatigue,  and  perhaps  con- 
sequent sickness  and  death  ?  A  thousand  ?  No,  hardly  a  hundred.  We 
hold  this  matter  to  be  of  the  greatest  consequence,  and  at  the  risk  of 
being  tedious  we  shall  dwell  still  more  upon  it. 

If  we  wish  to  train  an  individual  or  a  nation  to  great  intellectual 
power,  we  should  look  first  to  the  stock,  and  next,  to  bringing  them  up 
to  the  highest  standard  of  physical  health,  sure  that  then  there  will  be 
the  greatest  amount  of  mental  energy.  But  we  must  not  set  up  a 
false  standard  of  health.  The  burly  Hercules  is  a  wider  departure  from 
it  than  the  graceful  Apollo.  Men  were  not  made  for  athletes  any  more 
than  they  were  for  Ganymedes.  To  be  in  perfect  health  is  not  merely  to 
have  the  strength  of  the  ox,  the  fleetness  of  the  deer,  the  digestion  of  the 
ostrich,  the  sleep  of  the  sloth ;  the  possession  of  these  rather  shows  that 
the  nervous  fluid  has  been  drawn  from  the  brain  and  appropriated  to  the 
muscles ;  that  the  mind  has  been  starved  to  feed  the  body.  But  to  be 
healthy  is  to  have  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  those  that  serve  more  imme- 
diately for  the  manifestation  of  the  mind  (namely,  the  brain  and  nervous 
system),  as  well  as  the  organs  of  nutrition  and  locomotion,  in  perfect 
order.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  laboring  class.  The  brawny  black- 
smith will  hold  out  firmly  at  arm's-length,  for  several  minutes,  a  heavy 
hammer  that  the  pale  student  can  hardly  raise  with  both  hands ;  but  ad- 
dress an  argument  to  the  reason  of  the  two,  and  that  slender  man  shall 
grasp  it  with  his  mind,  and  hold  on  to  it  through  all  its  course,  and  his 
flashing  eye  shall  mark  the  unwearied  zeal  with  which  he  carries  it  to  its 
conclusion ;  while  the  attention  of  his  swarthy  antagonist  soon  flags,  and 
he  loses  his  mental  hold ;  and  his  drowsy  features  tell  you  that  he  is  drop- 
ping to  sleep ;  he  cannot  keep  his  attention  on  the  stretch  any  more  than 
the  student  can  hold  out  the  hammer«at  arm's-length.  Now,  why  is  this  ? 
The  soul,  the  immaterial  principle  that  animates  those  two  organized 
bodies,  is,  for  aught  we  know,  the  same ;  but  the  machinery  by  which  it 
works  and  manifests  itself,  in  this  state  of  existence,  is  very  different.  If  the 
smith  had  worked  his  arms  less,  and  his  brain  more ;  if  the  student  had 
thought  less,  and  exercised  his  arms  more,  both  would  have  been  nearer 
to  the  normal  standard  of  health.  Both  have  sinned ;  both  have  gone  out 
of  the  way ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  laboring  class  sin  less 
against  the  laws  of  health  than  the  non-laboring  class.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
they  sin  more,  if  the  tables  of  mortality  tell  a  true  tale.  They  sin,  how- 
ever, in  ignorance,  or  from  dire  necessity;  the  other  class  from  less 
excusable  reasons. 

It  is  true,  that  the  real  nobles,  the  class  of  veritable  leaders  of  man- 
kind, has  to  be  recruited  every  now  and  then  by  descending  into  the  great 
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bosom  of  the  people,  and  fetching  up  from  thence  fresh  spirits,  full  of 
native  energy,  to  supply  its  own  exhaustion ;  and  it  rises  from  every  fall 
to  the  earth,  Antaeus-like,  fresher  and  stronger  than  ever.  But  it  will 
always  be  seen  that  the  mighty  men  who  rise  up  from  among  the  labor- 
ing classes,  are  not  born  of  parents  who  were  overworked,  and  that  they 
have  not  been  overworked  themselves;  but  that  circumstances  have 
favored  the  exercise  of  a  brain  and  nervous  system  which  were  naturally 
vigorous ;  and  that  often  they  have  preserved  the  happy  mean  of  moder- 
ate exercise  of  mind  and  bodv. 

Surely  the  millennium  will  never  come  on  earth ;  surely,  mankind  will 
never  display  a  hundredth  part  of  its  vigor,  its  goodness,  its  capacity  for 
almost  indefinite  improvement,  until  the  laboring  class,  which  composes 
such  an  immense  numerical  majority,  is  redeemed  from  the  degrading 
thraldom  under  which  it  actually  lies. 

The  doctrine  that  should  now  be  preached  in  every  workshop,  in  every 
field  of  our  favored  land,  is,  make  not  haste  to  be  rich ;  do  not  starve  the 
mind  by  overworking  the  body ;  remember  that  muscles  move  not  with- 
out the  exercise  of  volition ;  that  any  exercise  of  volition  exhausts  the 
brain ;  and  that  if  you  work  off  all  your  nervous  energy  through  the 
muscles,  your  brain  can  do  nothing  but  go  to  rest  until  the  reservoir  of 
nervous  fluid  is  filled  up  again. 

What  a  spectacle  of  injustice  and  cruelty  does  the  history  of  the  world 
reveal  in.  the  distribution  of  labor  which  has  ever  prevailed  !  Millions  of 
men  doing  nothing  but  work,  work,  work,  from  the  dawn  of  day  till  the 
shades  of  night ;  millions  of  women  doing  nothing  but  drudge,  drudge, 
drudge,  from  their  uprising  in  the  morning  to  their  lying  down  at  night, 
as  wearied  and  as  stupid  as  the  tired  cattle  !  Who  shall  wonder  at  the 
slow  progress  of  humanity,  with  such  a  dead  weight  to  drag  it  back  as 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  its  members,  whose  spiritual  and  intellectual 
nature  is  undeveloped  ?  Who  shall  despair  of  its  more  rapid  advance, 
when  be  sees  the  dawn  of  that  day  when  the  doctrines  of  Christ  shall  be 
practised  as  well  as  preached ;  when  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  shall 
be  established ;  when  the  burden  of  labor  shall  be  shared  by  all ;  when 
the  antagonism  of  nations  and  of  trade  shall  be  fused  into  friendly  coop- 
eration for  mutual  good,  based  upon  the  principle  that  to  love  one's 
neighbor  and  strive  for  his  good,  is  not  only  to  fulfil  the  moral  law,  but 
the  law  of  self-interest. 

That  day  is  nearer  or  more  remote,  according  to  the  success  of  the 
measures  for  teaching  the  common  people  to  take  their  case  in  their  own 
hands.  They  have  become  measurably  independent  as  to  abstract 
political  rights ;  let  them  become  really  so  as  to  the  means  of  exercise 
for  intellectual  faculties  and  social  affections,  and  we  shall  make  some- 
thing of  a  heaven  upon  this  dirty  planet,  in  spite  of  all  preachers  of  total 
depravity.  . 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  sad  necessity  which  causes  the  overworked 
laboring  class  to  neglect  their  mental  culture ;  let  us  add  a  word  upon 
the  effects  upon  the  moral  sentiments.  We  will  illustrate  it  by  reference 
to  a  fact  observed  in  idiots. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  writers  upon  idiocy,  that  many  of  those  unfor- 
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tunate  creatures  dread  the  sound  of  the  human  voice,  especially  if  ex- 
pressing words  to  which  they  arc  not  accustomed.  Mr.  Seguin  explains 
this  by  supposing  that  they  have  a  dislike  to  any  new  idea ;  that  the 
human  voice  is  something  which  expresses  an  idea ;  that  the  hearer  is 
forced  to  make  an  effort  to  understand  it,  and  all  mental  efforts  are  disa- 
greeable to  idiots. 

With  some  modifications,  the  fact  and  the  explanation  are  true.  There 
are  certain  conditions  of  the  brain  in  which  mental  effort  is  pninful. 
Whoever  has  suffered  with  nervous  headache  knows,  that  if  he  is  forced 
to  use  his  brain  in  thinking,  the  pain  is  increased  to  intensity,  just  as  pain 
would  be  increased  in  a  sore  arm  by  exercise  of  the  muscles. 

There  is  another  condition  of  the  mind,  arising  from  long  disuse  of 
certain  faculties,  in  which  exercise  of  those  faculties  is  very  disagreeable, 
not  only  to  idiots,  but  to  all  of  us.  In  childhood  we  delight  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  perceptive  faculties ;  we  love  to  learn  the  names  and  minute 
qualities  of  all  the  individual  things  around  us ;  we  master  the  forty  or 
eighty  thousand  words  of  our  native  tongue  as  though  it  were  delightful 
sport ;  and  forty,  sixty,  a  hundred  thousand  are  mastered  by  children 
who,  with  little  pains,  learn  three  or  four  languages.  We  have  seen 
children  in  Malta,  not  more  than  six  years  old,  who  spoke  fluently  four 
different  languages;  two  of  which,  the  Italian  and  Maltese,  they  had 
learned  in  the  streets,  and  while  at  their  play,  without  any  special  instruc- 
tion, and  the  others  by  the  car,  from  their  parents,  who  were  French  and 
English.  Now  if  these  very  children  had  learned  only  one  language  in 
childhood,  and  should  afterwards,  at  the  age  of  fifty  or  sixty,  be  required 
to  learn  three  new  ones,  they  would  sit  down  and  die  in  despair.  How 
is  this  ?  Does  the  mind  grow  old  and  stiff  ?  Are  its  innate  powers 
rusted  and  impaired  ?  We  are  forced  rather  to  believe  that  the  brain, 
the  chief  material  organ  by  which  the  mind  can  act  in  this  stage  of  our 
existence,  becomes  stiff  and  unhandy  from  long*  disuse,  and  in  old  age  is 
as  inapt  and  clumsy  an  instrument  for  picking  up  words,  as  our  fingers 
would  be  for  working  at  mosaic  or  at  embroidery. 

But  the  mind  has  not  grown  altogether  sluggish  and  lame  in  old  per- 
sons. They  do  not  like  to  pick  up  the  pins  of  detail,  but  they  do  love  to 
grasp  general  principles.  As  children,  they  loved  to  see  the  fact  of  an 
apple  falling  to  the  ground,  and  to  know  whether  it  was  red  or  green, 
ripe  or  rotten.  As  men,  they  love  to  consider  the  principle  of  gravita- 
tion which  brought  that  apple  down,  and  to  extend  that  principle  to  the 
rise  of  the  tide,  and  the  course  of  the  planets.  What  care  they  whether 
the  apple  was  a  russet  or  a  pippin  ? 

There  are  two  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this,  both  important,  and  one 
awful.  The  first  is,  that  the  different  mental  faculties  have  each  their 
proper  period  for  exercise  and  activity — a  principle  all-important  in  edu- 
cation ;  the  second  is,  that  by  long  disuse  of  any  faculty,  we  come  to  dis- 
like to  use  it  at  all,  perhaps  to  become  unable  to  use  it.  If  we  apply  this 
principle  to  the  mere  intellectual  faculties,  it  seems  "unimportant ;  because 
we  care  not  to  learn  anew  the  multiplication* table,  and  we  do  not  need  to 
study  a  new  language ;  but  is  it  not  even  so  with  oar  benevolence  ?  If 
it  has  been  long  inactive,  do  we  not  dislike  to  have  it  called  into  play  to 
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pity  and  help  a  suffering  brother?  Is  it  not  so  with  our  conscience, — do 
we  not  dislike  to  have  it  called  upon  to  obey  long  unobserved  rules  of 
right  ?  Is  it  not  so  with  our  veneration, — do  we  not  stiffly  bend  the  knee 
of  homage  to  a  long-neglected  God  f 

Let  us  take  heed  to  this :  there  is  a  time  for  all  things ;  once  past  it 
comes  not  back  again.  No  repentance,  however  long  and  however  bit- 
ter, can  entirely  remove  the  consequences  of  sins  of  omission  or  commis- 
sion. Time  lost,  opportunities  neglected,  abuses  committed,  are  sins 
both  of  omission  and  of  commission ;  some  faculties  have  been  unused, 
some  have  been  abused ;  in  the  ledger  of  life  the  balance  is  struck  upon 
the  page  of  every  day,  and  the  account  closed  forever ;  for  even  God 
himself  cannot  make  that  which  has  been,  not  to  have  been. 

The  second  great  truth  or  law  which  has  been  developed  and  illus- 
trated by  these  researches  into  tbo  physical  condition  of  idiots,  is  that  of 
the  hereditary  transmission  of  morbid  and  vicious  tendencies,  whether  of 
body  or  mind. 

This  truth  has  been  often  before  observed ;  and  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  in  theory,  but  we  have  never  seen  it  so  fully  demonstrated  as 
in  the  case  of  idiocy. 

The  idiotic  child  is  just  as  much  the  result  of  some  organic  weakness 
or  vice  in  the  constitution  of  the  parent,  as  the  sour  and  crabbed  apple  is 
the  necessary  product  of  a  wild  and  bad  stock.  Do  men  look  for  grapes 
from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles,  or  healthy  children  from  diseased  or 
defective  parents  ? 

Truth  is  most  apparent  in  extreme  cases,  but  it  is  not  less  real  in  com- 
mon ones.  From  the  bottom  of  the  scale — from  idiocy  up  to  common 
stupidity,  Jrom  utterly  wicked  and  vicious  children  up  to  the  passionate 
and  perverse  ones,  the  same  influence  of  the  progenitors  is  seen ;  the 
fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge. 

Our  limit  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  largely  into  this  important  subject ; 
there  is  one  part  of  it,  however,  that  we  must  touch  upon.  Putting  aside 
all  squeamishness,  we  address  young  wives  and  mothers,  and  earnestly 
recommend  to  their  attention  the  laws  which  gtvern  the  production  of 
the  race, — laws,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  more  important  to  mankind 
and  to  individaal  happiness  than  knowledge  of  those  which  govern  the 
planets. 

You  all  know  the  general  principles  of  physiology ;  you  know  how  the 
condition  of  your  own  bodily  health  affects  that  of  your  future  offspring. 
But  it  is  not  merely  of  bodily  health  and  condition  that  we  speak.  You 
know  the  immense  influence  of  the  emotions  and  passions  upon  the  whole 
physical  system,  and  the  mutual  action  and  re-action  between  them,  and 
can  you  suppose  your  unborn  babe  to  be  unaffected  by  any  commotion 
within  you? 

While  the  warm  tide  of  your  own  blood  is  filling  every  vein  and  vessel 
of  its  tiny  frame,  think  you  it  matters  not  whether  your  heart  be  moved 
by  the  sweet  spirit  of  love  or  the  dark  spirit  of  hate  P 

You  know  that  sudden  fears,  and  violent  anger,  have  sometimes  stricken 
dead  the  infant  in  the  womb ;  or,  what  is  worse,  blighted  the  spirit  in  its 
bosom,  and  left  only  a  growing  body  to  como  forth  in  time,  and  cumber 
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the  earth  with  a  drivelling  idiot.  And  if  excess  of  emotion  bring  these 
awful  consequences,  must  not  a  less  degree  of  it  have  corresponding 
effects  ?  We  speak  not  to  those  who  will  not  hear ;  to  those  poor  crea- 
tures who  in  their  ignorance  seek  comfort  from  stimulating  drinks,  and 
thus  actually  force  the  liquid  poison,  with  every  systole  of  their  heart, 
into  the  heart  of  their  babe ;  nor  to  those  who  make  their  condition  an 
excuse  for  pampering  every  appetite  of  the  body,  and  who  from  their 
own  veins,  turgid  with  rich  blood  formed  from  high-seasoned  and  lus- 
cious food,  pour  into  their  infant's  system  the  seeds  of  disease  or  early 
decay, — such  will  not  heed  any  words  of  caution ;  but  there  are  redeem- 
ing spirits  of  our  race  who  are  ready  to  give  their  very  lives  for  their 
children's  good.  Let  all  such  consider  that  there  is  a  principle,  as  irre- 
sistible as  that  of  gravitation,  ever  at  work,  by  which  the  emotions  and 
feelings  of  the  mother  are  exercising  an  influence  for  good  or  for  evil, 
over  the  disposition  and  capacity  of  the  unborn  babe  which  she  bears 
within  her.  Let  them  remember  that  the  prevalence  of  feelings  of  love, 
of  kindness,  and  conscientiousness,  bring  not  only  the  reward  of  cheer- 
ful sunshine  to  their  own  souls,  but  increase  the  chances  of  happiness  for 
their  offspring ;  let  them  remember  that  indulgence  in  melancholy,  in 
peevishness,  in  envy  and  ill-will,  not  only  makes  the  passing  hours  more 
dark  and  cheerless,  but  may  cloud  the  whole  horizon  of  their  child  long 
after  their  own  sun  has  gone  down  in  death.  Can  there  be  a  doubt  about 
this?  Does  God  care  less  for  the  soul  than  for  the  body,  or  fail  to  fix  its 
laws  ?  You  know  that  a  high  and  healthy  condition  of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem of  the  parent  will  insure  great  capacity  for  muscular  vigor  in  the 
offspring :  and  is  the  feeling  of  benevolence  or  of  conscientiousness  less 
important  than  the  muscular  system  P  As  surely  as  want  of  exercise  on 
your  part  will  give  flabbiness  of  muscle  to  your  offspring,  so  surely  will 
inactivity  of  benevolence  or  neglect  of  conscientiousness  in  you,  render 
him  less  disposed  to  active  and  vigorous  action  of  those  faculties. 

This  principle  is  not  new ;  but  it  is  generally  overlooked,  even  by  the 
intelligent  few.  There  are  so  many  other  modifying  influences ;  there  are 
so  many  apparent  exceptions;  so  much  depends  upon  the  subsequent 
training  of  children,  that  the  principle,  though  admitted  in  the  abstract, 
is  not  acted  upon.  But,  the  mother  may  exclaim,  Is  all  this  awful  respon- 
sibility thrown  upon  me  ?  is  this  weight  to  be  added  to  the  already  une- 
qual burden  of  parental  duties  and  pains  ?  Oh  no ;  the  father,  too,  is 
there,  with  his  influence  for  good  or  evil,  an  influence  more  remote,  in- 
deed, but  still  powerful,  and  which  is  made  better  or  worse  by  every  year 
and  by  every  day  of  his  previous  life,  accordingly  as  they  were  spent 
virtuously  or  viciously.  And  your  parents,  too,  and  your  grandparents 
even,  had  their  part  in  fitting  the  embryo  heart  of  your  unborn  babe  for 
the  favorable  growth  of  goodness,  or  the  rank  luxuriance  of  evil. 

There  may  seem  to  be  no  thread  running  through  these  disjointed  re- 
marks, but  here  it  is.  Men  are  made  for  action,  usefulness,  and  happi- 
ness. Now,  as  the  activity,  the  usefulness  and  the  happiness  of  an  indi- 
vidual— his  intellectual  power,  and  his  moral  excellence  even — are  greatly 
dependent  upon  the  original  structure  and  the  actual  condition  of  his 
bodily  organization,  so  it  is  with  classes  and  nations  of  men.    The  struc- 
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aire  and  condition  are,  to  a  very  great  extent,  capable  of  being  modified  by 
means  entirely  under  our  control.  Intelligent  and  virtuous  parents  ought 
to  strive  to  give  to  their  children  the  best  possible  organization,  and  to  teach 
them  how  to  keep  it  in  the  best  condition.  So  it  should  be  with  the  vir- 
tuous and  intelligent  classes ;  they  should  look  upon  less  favored  classes 
as  their  children  and  strive  to  improve  their  condition,  but  above  all,  to 
give  them  that  knowledge  which  will  enable  them  to  dispense  with  all 
aid.  The  frightful  number  of  those  unfortunates  who  encumber  the 
march  of  humanity, — the  insane,  the  idiots,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the 
drunkards,  the  criminals,  the  paupers— will  dwindle  away  as  the  light 
of  knowledge  makes  clear  the  laws  which,  govern  our  existence.  But  in 
the  mean  time,  let  none  of  them  be  lost ;  let  none  of  them  be  uncared 
for ;  but  whenever  the  signal  is  given  of  "  a  man  overboard  " — no  mat- 
ter how  deformed,  how  vicious,  how  loathsome,  even,  he  may  be — let  it 

be  regarded  as  a  call  to  help  a  brother. 

S.  G.  H. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION,  ETC. 


The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  nine  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic,  nor  for  insane  children ; 
nor  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.  None  such 
will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  subjects. 

Children  will  be  received  upon  trial  for  one  month,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  a  report  upon  the  case  will  be  made  to  the  parents. 

Children  must  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing ;  and 
stout  shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  These  must  be  renewed  as 
often  as  is  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  applicants.  Those  who  tear 
and  destroy  their  clothing  must  be  provided  with  garments  made  ex- 
pressly for  them ;  and  of  such  form  and  texture  as  not  to  be  easily  torn. 

Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  pupils ;  for 
their  board  and  care  in  vacation ;  and  for  their  removal  whenever  they 
may  be  discharged. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  can  secure  gratui- 
tous admission  by  application  to  the  Governor.*  For  others,  a  small 
charge  will  be  made,  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parents,  and  the 
trouble  and  cost  of  treating  them. 

Persons  applying  for  the  admission  of  children  as  beneficiaries  of  Mas- 
sachusetts must  fill  out  certain  blanks,  the  form  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

Form  of  Application  fob  Beneficiaries  in  Massachusetts. 

18    . 
To  Bis  Excellency  the  Governor : — 

Sir: — The  undersigned,  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  and  inhabitant  of  the 
town  of  ,  respectfully  represents  that  his  son  [or  daughter]  ,f 

named  ,  and  aged  years,  is  so  deficient  in  intellect 

that  he  cannot  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  as  other  youth  are ;  and 
he  therefore  requests  that  your  Excellency  would  recommend  him  for 
admission  as  a  pupil  to  the  Massachusetts  School  for  teaching  and  train- 
ing Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Persons,  as  a  State  beneficiary. 

Respectfully  yours, . 

The  application  should  be  accompanied  by  two  certificates,  in  the  fol- 
lowing form : — 

•  The  same  applies  to  the  other  New  England  States. 

f  If  a  town  pauper,  the  overseer*  of  the  poor  may  apply  as  for  their  ward. 
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I. 

I,                      ,  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  ,  hereby 
certify  that,  in  my  opinion,                    is  not  wealthy,  and  could  not  well 

afford  to  pay  f300  per  year  for  the  instruction  of  at  the  School 
for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Persons. 

(Signed), . 


n. 

I,  ,  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  physician,  and  practitioner  in 

the  town  of  ,  hereby  certify  that  I  have  examined 

and  find  that  he  is  not  insane,  but  is  so  deficient  in  mental  ability  that  he 
cannot  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  as  others  of  his  age  are. 

His  bodily  health  is  ,  and  he  has  no  cutaneous  or  contagious 

disorder. 

(Signed), . 

N.  B.  The  physician  is  earnestly  requested  to  state,  in  writing,  his 
opinion  of  the  cause  of  the  person's  mental  deficiency ;  to  state  whether 
he  is  or  has  been  epileptic ;  also  to  mention  any  organic  or  functional 
peculiarity  that  he  may  have  observed.  It  may  be  greatly  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  person,  that  the  physician  should  send  in  writing  a  full  and 
minute  account  of  the  case,  with  his  own  thoughts  and  suggestions  in 
regard  to  it. 

If  the  applicant  is  admitted  as  a  beneficiary,  he  must  be  provided  with 
a  paper  signed  by  two  responsible  persons,  in  form  of  a  guaranty  for 
removal,  as  follows : — 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  and  householders  in 

the  town  of  ,  respectfully  pledge  ourselves  that,  should 

be  received  into  the  Massachusetts  School  for  teaching  and  training 

Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  he  shall  be  kept  properly  supplied  with 

decent  clothing,  that  he  shall  be  removed  during  vacations  (if  his  removal 

be  required),  and  that,  whenever  he  shall  be  discharged,  he  shall  be 

removed  at  once,  and  the  institution  relieved  from  all  responsibility  for 

his  support 

(Signed), . 

For  private  pupils  the  following  bond  is  required  to  be  signed  by  two 
responsible  persons,  one  of  whom  must  be  known  to  the  trustees : — 

In  consideration  of  being  admitted  a  pupil  into  the 

Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  at  our  request, 
we,  the  undersigned,  jointly  and  severally  promise  the  said  School  to  pay 
the  Superintendent  thereof,  at  said  School,  quarterly  in  advance,  on  the 
first  days  of  January,  April,  July  and  October,  the  rate  of  board  and  tui- 
tion which  may  from  time  to  time  be  determined  by  the  Trustees  of  said 
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School  for  said  pupil,  to  provide  or  pay  for  all  requisite  clothing  and 
other  things,  necessary  or  proper  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  said  pupil, 
to  pay  for  ail  proper  expenses  incurred  for  the  return  of  said  pupil  to  the 
School  in  case  of  elopement,  to  pay  for  support  of  said  pupil  in  vacation, 
to  remove  said  pupil  when  discharged,  to  reimburse  funeral  expenses  in 
case  of  death,  and  if  removed  against  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Superintendent  before  the  expiration  of  three  calendar  months,  to  pay 
board  for  thirteen  weeks. 

For  further  particulars,  address  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  Boston. 


QUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED 

By  the  Parents  or  Friends  of  the  Applicants  for  Admission  to  the  School. 


1.  What  is  the  applicant's  name  and  age  P 

2.  Where  was  he  [or  she]  born  ? 

3.  Was  the  birth  at  the  full  period  of  gestation? 

4.  Were  there  any  extraordinary  circumstances  attendant  upon  tne# 
delivery  ?    If  so,  describe  them. 

5.  What  has  been  the  general  health  and  bodily  condition  of  the 
applicant? 

6.  At  what  period  was  it  first  observed  that  there  was  anything  peculiar 
about  the  applicant? 

7.  Has  there  been  observed,  at  any  time  since  birth,  anything  peculiar 
in  the  shape  or  condition  of  the  head  ? 

8.  Does  the  head  now  differ  in  shape  or  condition  from  the  head  of  an 
ordinary  person  of  the  same  age  ? 

9.  What  is  now  the  general  health  of  the  applicant? 

10.  Is  he  [or  she]  now  subject,  or  has  he  [or  she]  ever  been  subject  to 
epilepsy,  or  fits  of  any  kind  ? 

11.  Describe  the  fits,  if  any  ? 

12.  What  is  now  the  applicant's  weight? 

13.  What  is  now  the  applicant's  height  ? 

14.  Is  there  any  infirmity  of  body,  or  any  striking  peculiarity  ? 

15.  How  is  the  appetite  for  food  and  drink  ? 

16.  Is  the  applicant  active  and  vigorous  ?  Does  he  [or  she]  run  about 
and  notice  things,  or  the  contrary  ? 

17.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  sight  ?    Is  the  eye  bright,  or  dull  ? 

18.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  hearing?    Is  it  quick,  or  sluggish  ? 

19.  Does  the  applicant  show  any  sensibility  to  musical  sounds  ? 

20.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  smell  ? 

21.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  taste?  Is  he  [or  she]  particular 
about  what  he  [or  she]  eats  ?  or  will  he  [or  she]  swallow  things  without 
regard  to  taste  ? 
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22.  Is  he  [or  she]  gluttonous? 

23.  What  are  the  habits  with  regard  to  personal  cleanliness  ? 

24.  Can  he  [or  she]  talk  ? — that  is,  make  a  regular  sentence,  containing 
nouns,  verbs,  adjectives  and  adverbs,  etc.  ? 

25.  Does  he  [or  she]  use  understandingly  such  words  as  or  and  if% 

26.  Please  give  several  specimens  of  the  mode  of  talking,  and  be  care- 
ful to  put  down  the  words  exactly  as  he  [or  she]  uses  them. 

27.  Can  he  [or  she]  dress  and  undress  without  help  ? 

28.  Can  he  [or  she]  feed  without  help  ? 

29.  Does  he  [or  she]  use  a  spoon,  or  knife  and  fork  ? 

SO.  Can  he  [or  she]  tie  his  [or  her]  shoe-string  in  a  regular  knot  P 

81.  Can  he  [or  she]  do  any  work?  and  what  kind? 

82.  What  are  his  [or  her]  personal  habits  ? 

33.  Does  ho  [or  she]  hide,  break  or  destroy  things  P 

34.  Does  he  [or  she]  get  up  in  the  night,  and  wander  about? 
85.  Is  he  [or  she]  obedient  ? 

36.  Does  ho  [or  she]  come  when  called  P 

87.  Does  he  [or  she]  go  astray  ? 

88.  Is  he  [or  she]  passionate  P 

89.  Is  he  [or  she]  given  to  self-abuse  or  masturbation  P 

40.  Has  there  been  such  watchfulness,  that  you  can  be  sure  the  appli- 
cant is  free  from  all  habits  of  self-pollution  ? 

41.  Please  state  any  facts  that  may  show  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
applicant. 

42.  Of  what  country  was  the  father  of  the  applicant  a  native  ? 

43.  What  was  the  general  bodily  condition  and  health  of  the  father  P 
Was  ho  vigorous  and  healthy,  or  the  contrary  ? 

44.  Was  the  father  of  the  applicant  scrofulous,  or  was  he  subject  to  fits  P 

45.  Were  all  his  senses  perfect  ? 

46.  Was  he  always  a  temperate  man  ? 

47.  About  how  old  was  he  when  the  applicant  was  born? 

48.  Was  there  any  known  peculiarity  in  the  family  of  the  father  of  the 
applicant  ? — that  is,  were  any  of  the  grandparents,  parents,  uncles,  aunts, 
brothers,  sisters  or  cousins,  blind,  deaf  or  insane,  or  afflicted  with  any 
infirmity  of  body  or  mind  ? 

49.  If  dead,  at  what  age  did  the  father  die,  and  of  what  disorder  P 

50.  Where  was  the  mother  of  the  applicant  born  ? 

51.  What  was  the  general  bodily  condition  of  the  mother  of  the  appli- 
cant?— strong  and  healthy,  or  the  contrary  P 

52.  Was  she  scrofulous,  or  ever  subject  to  fits  P 
58.  Were  all  her  senses  perfect  ? 

54.  Was  she  always  a  temperate  woman  ? 

55.  About  how  old  was  she  when  the  applicant  was  bom  P 

56.  How  many  children  had  she  before  the  applicant  was  born  P 

57.  Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  bodily  or  mental  condition  of 
the  other  children  ? 

58.  What  was  the  stato  of  the  mother's  health  during  the  time  she  was 
pregnant  with  the  applicant  P 
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59.  Was  she  subject  to  any  bodily  infirmity  or  severe  sickness,  or  to  any 
extraordinary  mental  emotion  or  fright,  great  sorrow,  or  the  liko? 

GO.  Was  she  related  by  blood  to  her  husband  ?  If  so,  in  what  degree — 
first,  second  or  third  cousins  ? 

61.  If  dead,  at  what  age  did  she  die,  and  of  what  disorder  P 

62.  Was  there  any  known  peculiarity  in  her  family  ? — that  is,  were  any 
of  her  grandparents,  parents,  uncles,  aunts,  sisters,  brothers,  children  or 
cousins,  either  blind  or  deaf,  or  insane,  or  afflicted  with  any  infirmity  of 
body  or  mind  ? 

63.  What  are  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  parents  or  immediate  rela- 
tives of  the  applicant? 

64.  How  much  can  they  afford  to  pay  towards  the  support  and  educa- 
tion of  the  applicant  ? 

65.  What  are  the  names  of  the  father  and  mother  P 

66.  What  is  the  post-office  address  of  the  parents  or  other  responsible 
friends  P 
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Commonwealth  of  ittassacfyueette. 


Massachusetts  School  fob  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth, 

Boston, 


■e-Minded  Youth,  > 
>n,  Nov.  17,  1875.     > 


Hon  Oliver  Warner,  Secretary  of  State. 


Dear  Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of 
the  Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  this  institution,  for  the 
use  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  and  of  the  legislature. 


Faithfully  yours, 


SAM'L  G.  HOWE, 


(HommontDcaltl)  of  Jttasaacljuscite. 


TEUSTEES'  EEPOET. 


Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth, 

Boston,  Sept.  30, 1875 


rH,  > 
•     ) 


To  the  Members  of  the  Corporation. 

Gentlemen  :  —  The  undersigned,  Trustees,  to 
whom  you  and  the  Executive  of  the  Commonwealth 
have  committed  the  care  of  this  institution,  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  Report  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1875  :— 

Number  of  Inmates. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  reported  at  the  close  of 
last  year  was  102.  There  have  entered  since,  35 ;  15 
have  been  discharged,  and  two  have  died;  so  that 
the  present  number  is  120.  The  average  number  in 
attendance  during  the  past  year  was  about  90. 

The  number  of  applicants  goes  on  steadily  increas- 
ing. This  fact  arises  partly  from  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  idiotic  children  which  must  be  looked  for 
with  the  advance  of  population,  but  chiefly  from  the 
rising  esteem  and  appreciation  in  which  the  School  is 
held. 
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Applications  come  to  us  from  far  and  near, — from 
the  West  and  South, — and  this  without  solicitation 
on  our  part,  or  any  effort  to  make  the  establishment 
more  widely  known  than  it  already  is.  On  the  con- 
trary,  pains  are  taken  to  inform  parents  thus  making 
application,  of  the  existence  of  schools  of  the  same 
sort  nearer  their  own  homes.  In  many  instances, 
however,  they  prefer  placing  their  children  at  this 
institution.  Pupils  thus  come  to  us  from  Texas, 
Missouri,  and  other  distant  States,  as  well  as  from 
those  more  naturally  falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  School.  Such  pupils  are  paid  for  by  their  parents 
and  friends,  or  by  their  respective  States. 

If  our  numbers  continue  to  increase  at  the  present 
rapid  rate,  we  shall  be  called  on,  ere-long,  to  provide 
additional  accommodations.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  resist  the  pressure  for  the  admission  of  such 
pupils  as  are  entirely  unable  to  derive  any  real 
benefit  from  the  modes  of  training  and  instruction 
pursued  here,  and  tox  guard  against  those  other 
causes  of  undue  increase  in  numbers,  which  have 
been  frequently  and  forcibly  set  forth  in  the  reports 
of  the  General  Superintendent,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe. 

Sanitary  Condition. 

The  health  record  of  the  community  at  large  has 
been  below  the  average  during  the  past  year.  The 
long  protracted  cold  weather,  together  with  various 
minor  causes,  led  to  a  variety  of  epidemics  among 
children.  Scarlet  fever  was  very  prevalent  through- 
out Boston  and  vicinity,  and  the  institution  did  not 
escape  the  general  contagion.     Immediately  on  the 
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appearance  of  this  dangerous  malady  within  the 
walls  of  the  School,  wards  for  the  sick  were  estab- 
lished, and  notice  was  at  once  sent  to  all  parents  and 
friends.  The  majority  replying  that  they  preferred 
to  leave  their  children  at  the  institution,  the  school 
was  not  broken  up.  Every  precaution,  however,  was 
taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disorder;  and  no 
effort  was  spared  in  ministering  to  those  whom  it  had 
already  attacked.  Considering  the  general  defective 
organization  of  idiotic  children,  their  lack  of  stam- 
ina, and  their  want  of  vitality  and  resisting-force,  it 
was  feared  that  the  malady  would  make  great  rav- 
ages among  the  inmates  of  the  institution.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  result,  only  two  cases  having 
terminated  fatally. 

The  general  health  of  the  inmates  during  the  rest 
of  the  time  has  been  as  good  as  usual,  and  the  work 
has  been  continued  without  interruption. 

Discipline  and  Order. 

"We  are  happy  to  report  that  the  discipline  of  the 
School  has  been  carried  on  very  satisfactorily,  and 
that  perfect  order  has  prevailed  during  the  year. 
The  good  conduct  of  the  pupils  has  been  very  cred- 
itable both  to  themselves  and  to  their  teachers. 
Their  obedience  and  habitual  docility  have  been 
remarkably  uninterrupted.  This  is  owing,  not  only 
to  the  judicious  and  kind  mode  of  treatment  pur- 
sued, but  also  to  the  great  attention  and  watchfulness 
bestowed  upon  their  diet.  The  utmost  care  is  neces- 
sary in  regulating  the  diet  of  any  children,  but  more 
especially  of  those  who  are  imperfect,  either  physically 
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or  mentally ;  otherwise  their  stomachs  become  disor- 
dered, and  hence  arise  a  general  derangement  of  the 
system  and  disturbance  of  the  intellect  and  temper. 

Instruction  and  Training. 

The  general  course  of  training  and  instruction 
pursued  in  the  School  has  been  the  same  as  in  former 
years,  and  has  been  so  often  set  forth  in  the  reports 
that  it  need  not  be  repeated  here.  A  number  of  im- 
provements, such  as  occasion  seemed  to  require  and 
experience  to  warrant,  have,  however,  been  effected 
in  the  divers  departments  of  the  establishment. 

The  enforcement  of  the  rules  respecting  bodily 
exercise  in  the  gymnasium,  as  well  as  in  the  play- 
grounds, has  been  productive  of  very  satisfactory 
results,  the  general  bearing  and  appearance  of  the 
children  improving  wonderfully  under  the  present 
system,  which  includes,  dancing,  military  drill,  the 
use  of  light  dumb-bells,  etc. 

The  condition  of  the  brain  depending  so  much, 
even  in  persons  of  sound  normal  constitutions,  on 
that  of  the  body,  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  impor- 
tant, in  the  case  of  these  unfortunate  children,  who 
are  to  be  raised  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  level  of 
ordinary  human  beings,  is  the  development  of  the 
muscular  system  and  the  gradual  awakening  of  the 
cerebral  powers  by  means  of  moderate  but  regular 
exercise.  Without  this  the  improvement  of  the 
memory  and  other  mental  functions  would  be  small, 
and  not  to  be  relied  on. 

Among  the  many  cases  of  improvement,  worthy  of 
note  which  our  records  show  for  the  past  year,  is  one 
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which  is  specially  interesting  from  the  low  and 
almost  hopeless  condition  whence  the  subject  has 
been  gradually  raised. 

M.  J.  has  been  a  pupil  of  this  institution  for  sev- 
eral years.  When  first  received  here,  she  was  unable 
to  walk  or  to  do  the  least  thing  for  herself.  Her 
mental  condition  was  very  low,  and  she  seemed 
nearly  paralytic.  She  had  never  worn  any  article  of 
clothing,  with  the  exception  of  a  chemise;  and  ap- 
peared, in  short,  rather  like  one  of  the  brute  creation, 
than  a  member  of  the  human  family.  The  possibility 
of  ameliorating  her  condition  seemed  at  first  very 
doubtful,  and  all  exertions  in  this  direction  of  little 
avail.  By  means  of  patient  and  long-continued 
effort,  however,  she  has  been  trained  so  as  to  be  able 
to  walk  for  some  distance  alone  and  unsupported, 
and  she  already  shows  a  gratifying  amount  of  intel- 
ligence. 

In  all  such  cases  as  this,  the  bodily  amelioration 
can  easily  be  measured  by  the  increase  of  muscular 
strength  and  dexterity,  by  the  improved  color  of  the 
skin,  by  the  weight  (a  regular  record  of  which  is 
made  and  preserved),  by  the  increased  animation  of 
the  countenance,  and  by  various  other  indications 
analogous  to  these  j  while  the  improvement  in  the 
mental  and  moral  condition  can  only  be  detected  by 
the  most  careful  and  minute  observation.  Indeed,  the 
feeble  rudiments  of  mind  and  of  conscience  which 
these  unfortunate  children  possess,  depend  so  abso- 
lutely upon  the  condition  of  the  body  for  their  eleva- 
tion or  depression,  that  it  seems  almost  necessary  to 
consider  the  mental  and  moral  functions  as  forming 
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in  them  a  part  of  the  physical  organization,  and  thus 
to  labor  to  save  both  mind  and  body  together. 

Various  Occupations  ,of  the  Inmates. 

"We  do  not  think  it  best,  however,  to  extend  the 
exercises  beyond  certain  limits.  The  moment  gym- 
nastics cease  to  be  amusing,  they  cease  to  benefit  the 
patient.  All  feelings  of  monotony  should  be  guarded 
against. 

This  principle,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  provide  our 
pupils  with  the  means  of  earning  at  least  a  partial 
livelihood  after  they  have  left  the  institution,  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  workshop,  in  which  the 
boys  are  taught  to  use  various  tools.  They  pick 
hair,  make  over  mattresses,  weave  door-mats,  make 
brooms,  seat  cane-bottomed  chairs,  etc.  Some  work 
out  of  doors,  and  learn  the  use  of  gardening  tools; 
others  saw  wood,  assist  in  the  laundry  and  in  clean- 
ing the  house,  sweep  and  dust  the  rooms,  make  the 
beds,  help  the  attendants  in  various  other  ways,  and 
do  a  number  of  w  chores"  about  the  house  and 
grounds. 

The  girls  are  taught  to  wash  and  wipe  dishes,  to 
set  and  clear  away  the  tables  in  the  dining-hall,  to 
sweep,  to  dust,  to  sew,  to  make  beds,  and  assist  those 
who  are  not  able  to  dress  and  undress  themselves; 
and  so  render  all  the  help  they  can  in  the  perform- 
ance of  household  duties. 

Our  object  in  all  this  is  not  to  keep  the  children 
out  of  mischief,  although  their  very  small  mental 
calibre  renders  their  hours  of  intellectual  effort  in  the 
school-room  necessarily  short;  not  to  get  work  out 
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of  them,  since  it  is  much  harder  to  teach  them  to 
work  than  to  perform  the  labor  one's  self.  It  is  to 
develop  them,  so  far  as  their  organization  permits, 
into  healthy,  active,  and  industrious  men  and  women, 
who,  when  they  return  to  their  families  at  the  expira- 
tion of  their  term  of  instruction  and  training  here, 
may  no  longer  be  regarded  by  those  among  whom 
they  live  as  brute  beasts  or  helpless  imbeciles,  but 
that  they  may  be  able  to  bear  a  helping  hand  in 
whatever  goes  on  at  home,  and  even,  if  possible,  earn 
a  partial  self-support.  They  will  thus  be  treated 
with  greater  respect  and  consideration  by  those 
among  whom  their  lot  is  cast,  than  could  have  been 
the  case  had  they  been  allowed  to  continue  in  their 
original  brutish  and  degraded  condition. 

TVe  are  happy  to  say  that  this  expectation  has 
already  been  justified  in  a  number  of  cases,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  these  instances  will 
go  on  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

Statistics  on  Idiocy. 

We  continue  to  gather  and  file  away  as  many  facts 
as  possible  respecting  the  physical  condition  of  the 
idiots,  their  parentage,  their  habits,  weight,  and 
growth,  and  their  condition  after  they  leave  our 
School.  All  these  form  a  valuable  store  of  inform- 
ation for  physiologists,  an.d  especially  for  the  stu- 
dent of  idiocy  and  its  treatment.  These  facts,  while 
they  serve  at  present  as  aids  to  the  understanding  of 
each  individual  case,  and  for  the  application  of  the 
proper  modes  of  training,  may  be  very  useful  at  some 
future  day  in  deciding  important  physiological  ques- 
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tions,  solving  psychological  problems,  and  proving 
the  importance  of  bringing .  about  certain  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  physical  life  of  our  community. 

Tkachjeks  and  Officebs. 

It  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  make  any 
changes  in  the  corps  of  teachers  and  officers  em- 
ployed by  the  institution  for  this  year. 

This  circumstance  is  to  be  regarded  as  fortunate, 
since  every  new-comer  has  to  undergo  a  certain 
degree  of  training,  and,  so  to  speak,  of  initiation,  in 
order  to  become  properly  fitted  for  an  instructor  or 
companion  of  idiotic  youth. 

The  education  of  defective  children  is  a  task  of 
more  than  ordinary  responsibility.  The  teacher  is 
expected  to  rouse  the  dormant  energies  of  the  pupil, 
to  kindle  the  feeble  sparks  of  mind  which  are  to  be 
found  in  a  disordered  human  organism,  to  ascer- 
tain the  actual  condition  of  each  faculty,  and  to  em- 
ploy the  proper  means  for  calling  it  into  exercise. 
In  order  to  accomplish  all  this,  she  must  be  a  person 
of  more  than  common  character  and  ability;  and  it 
will  readily  be  seen  that  too  great  care  cannot  be 
shown  in  the  selection  of  those  to  whom  the  training 
and  care  of  idiotic  children  are  to  be  intrusted.  It 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  lower  the 
mental  calibre  of  the  pupil,  the  higher  should  be 
the  capacity  of  the  instructor. 

Nearly  all  the  officers  and  teachers  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  institution  are  women.  It  has 
always  been  the  policy  of  its  management  to  employ 
women  to  carry  on  this  peculiar  but  truly  missionary 
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work,  since  it  is  generally  admitted  that  they  possess 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  tenderness  of  heart,  pa- 
tience, keenness  of  observation,  and  practical  spirit 
of  benevolence  which  are  indispensable  to  the  carry- 
ing on  of  a  work  of  this  kind. 

Finances. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  F.  W.  G.  May,  Esq., 
is  hereto  appended,  and  sets  forth,  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  institution. 

Cash  on  hand,  October  1,  1874,  .  .  .  $663  59 
Receipts  for  the  year  (aside  from  loans),  .         •      27,288  93 

$27,952  52 

Paid  out  for  current  expenses  and  20,500  feet  of 

land, $31,070  99 

Cash  on  hand,  October  1,  1875,         .         •         .  881  53 


$31,952  52 
Leaving  a  debt  of  $4,000  still  due. 

This  Report  is  accompanied  by  an  analysis  of  the 
Steward's  account,  giving  all  the  items  of  the  expen- 
ditures. 

The  accounts  are  audited  monthly  by  a  committee 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  They  are  all  properly 
vouched,  and  the  Treasurer  pays  no  money  except 
upon  requisition  from  the  Auditing  Committee. 

The  Trustees  earnestly  request  that  the  members 
of  the  Corporation  will  satisfy  themselves,  by  actual 
examination,  that  the  funds  of  the  institution  are 
wisely  and  beneficently  applied,  and  then  use  their 
personal  influence,  not  only  to  have  the  annual  appro- 
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priations  sustained,  but  to  bring  the  establishment 
under  the  notice  of  those  wealthy  and  benevolent 
persons  who  may  be  disposed  to  make  liberal  be- 
quests to  public  charitable  institutions. 

The  various  inventories  of  property  which  we  are 
required  by  law  to  render  annually,  are  herewith  sub- 
mitted. 

Repairs  a^d  Purchase  of  Land. 

Considerable  expense  has  been  incurred  in  making 
ordinary  repairs  on  the  buildings  and  improvements 
on  the  grounds.  The  largest  item,  however,  was  for 
the  purchase  and  fencing  in  of  the  lot  of  land  to  the 
east  of  our  premises,  containing  20,500  square  feet. 
This  was  a  very  advantageous  transaction  for  the 
institution.  It  gave  us  more  land,  and  just  where  it 
was  most  needed.  It  removed  the  only  obstacle 
between  us  and  N  Street ;  so  that  our  lot  now 
extends  from  Eighth  Street  on  the  north  to  Ninth 
Street  on  the  south,  and  from  M  Street  on  the  west 
to  N  Street  on  the  east.  There  is  thus  no  longer  any 
risk  of  our  premises  being  encroached  upon  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  neighborhood.  Our  access  to 
the  sea  remains  open,  and  there  is  little  probability  of 
our  being  disturbed  in  that  direction  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  "We  have  thus  obtained  a  much-needed 
enlargement  of  the  grounds,  as  well  as  perfect 
security  against  all  impediments  to  ventilation. 

It  is  very  important  for  all  youth  to  have  plenty 
of  room  for  play  and  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and 
especially  for  such  a  class  as  make  up  our  family. 
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Needed  Repairs  and  Improvements. 

The  regular  income  of  the  institution,  from  state 
appropriations  and  various  other  sources,  frugally 
and  economically  applied,  will  suffice  for  all  ordinary 
expenses,  but  is  not  large  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of 
any  extensive  repairs  or  improvements.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  statement  of  those  which  are  most  needed : — 

The  main  building  has  been  a  long  time  in  service, 
and  the  exterior  needs  repainting  in  order  to  prevent 
its  becoming  unsightly  and  rotten. 

That  part  of  the  building  which  was  the  old  poor- 
house  is  already  somewhat  dilapidated.  It  needs 
new  floors,  new  plastering,  repainting,  and  additional 
closets. 

The  workshop  is  still  heated  by  a  furnace.  Steam 
radiators,  or  coils  of  pipe,  should  be  put  in  and  con- 
nected with  the  large  boiler. 

This  change  will  not  only  save  the  expense  of  run- 
ning an  extra  furnace,  but  will  lessen  the  danger  of 
fire  to  its  minimum. 

The  present  system  for  drainage  is  imperfect. 
There  were  no  sewers  when  the  building  was  put  up, 
and  a  temporary  arrangement  was  made  for  carrying 
the  drainage  into  the  sea.  The  city  has  since  con- 
structed an  underground  sewer  on  Eighth  Street, 
with  which  our  front  building  ought  to  be  connected. 
The  grade  of  part  of  Ninth  Street  has  already  been 
raised,  and  as  a  sewer  will  eventually  be  constructed 
there,  the  level  of  which  will  be  two  or  three  feet 
above  that  of  our  present  sewerage,  our  system  of 
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drainage  should  be  so  raised  and  altered  as  to  make 
it  possible  to  connect  it  with  the  public  sewer. 

A  change  in  the  location  of  the  laundry  is  imper- 
atively needed.  It  now  stands  under  the  dormitories, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  the  smell  from  the 
soiled  clothes  and  washing  materials  rises  through 
the  floors,  and  renders  the  atmosphere  of  the  rooms 
above  unpleasant  and  unwholesome.  The  erection  of 
a  new  and  separate  laundry  is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  would  contribute  much  to 
the  health  and  convenience  of  the  household,  and 
would  prove,  in  the  long  run,  the  most  economical 
arrangement.  If  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  how- 
ever, the  cellar  under  the  workshop  should  be  fitted 
up  as  a  laundry,  and  the  household  thus  relieved 
from  the  effects  of  its  present  situation. 

The  stable  needs  thorough  repairing,  and  some 
arrangement  for  ventilation. 

The  rear  part  of  the  play-grounds  should  be  filled 
up  and  levelled  with  the  street,  so  that  the  water  may 
be  prevented  from  standing  there. 

The  driveway  needs  to  be  gravelled,  and  most  of 
the  walks  either  gravelled  or  concreted. 

Every  one  of  the  above-mentioned  improvements 
and  repairs  is  so  clearly  necessary,  that  it  is  hoped 
that  their  mere  enumeration  will  show  forth  the 
importance  of  their  being  undertaken  at  the  first 
seasonable  opportunity. 

Conclusion. 

In  closing  this  Report,  the  Trustees  are  sorry  to 
inform  the  Corporation   that  the  General   Superin- 
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tendent,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  lias  expressed  his  desire  to 
be  relieved  from  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
management  of  the  School.  He  has  rendered  his 
services  gratis  to  the  institution  since  the  date  of  its 
foundation,  and  has  only  of  late  years  received  a 
small  sum  for  travelling  and  personal  expenses. 
Failing  health  now  obliges  him  to  seek  a  diminution 
of  anxiety  and  care,  and  ho  therefore  asks  that  a 
successor  may  be  appointed  at  as  early  a  date  as  the 
Trustees  can  fix  upon  a  suitable  person. 

Finally,  we  would  invite  the  members  of  the  Cor- 
poration to  visit  the  establishment  in  all  its  parts,  and 
make  a  thorough  examination  of  it.  To  them,  and  to 
the  special  notice  and  care  of  the  legislature  and  of 
the  public,  we  would  recommend  the  interests  of  the 
idiots  and  the  management  and  support  of  the 
School.  Much  as  has  already  been  effected,  a  great 
deal  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  the  institution 
attains  its  highest' point  of  usefulness. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

SAMUEL  G.  HOWE, 

EMORY  WASHBURN, 

EDWARD  JARVIS, 

SAMUEL  A.  GREEN, 

W.  BRANDT  STORER, 

SAMUEL  ELIOT, 

LEWIS  ALLEN, 

HENRY  G.  DENNY, 

LEVI  HOWARD, 

CHAS.  H.  WATERS, 

J.  S.  DAMRELL, 

EDWIN  MORTON, 

Trustees. 
Boston,  Oct.  7,  1875. 
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Boston,  Oct.  7,  1875. 

At  tho  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  held  this  day  at 
the  institution,  the  foregoing  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected. 

W.  BRANDT  STORER, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  tfte  Trustees. 

Gentlemen: — It  had  been  my  intention,  in  resign- 
ing my  office  as  General  Superintendent  of  this 
institution,  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  first  attempts  made  in  Europe  and 
in  this  country  in  behalf  of  idiotic  children;  to 
describe  the  systems  and  methods  employed  in  their 
instruction  and  training ;  and  to  put  on  record  some 
thoughts  and  theories  on  the  subject,  drawn  from  per- 
sonal observation  and  study  during  thirty-five  years. 

The  condition  of  my  health,  however,  will  not 
admit  of  my  carrying  out  this  intention  in  all  its 
details.  I  have  been  for  several  months  too  unwell 
to  be  able  to  search  books,  compare  statistics,  and 
arrange  facts,  and  have  not  had  sufficient  physical 
strength  to  work  out  my  ideas.  I  must  therefore 
confine  this  Report  to  a  few  remarks  upon  idiocy, 
and  the  classification  of  idiots,  and  to  an  historical 
sketch  of  what  has  been  done  in  Massachusetts  for 
the  improvement  of  their  condition,  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  for  their  instruction  and  training. 
This  sketch  is  based  upon  various  of  my  former  pub- 
lications on  the  subject,  as  well  as  upon  public  docu- 
ments, and  is  accompanied  by  a  brief  statement  of 
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some  of  the  results  of  the  system  of  instruction  and 
training  pursued  in  our  School. 

Definition  and  Kinds  of  Idiocy. 

The  terms  idiocy  and  idiot  have  been  variously 
defined,  but  seldom  in  a  clear  or  precise  manner. 
Most  writers  on  the  subject,  treating  it  from  a  special 
point  of  view,  medical  or  legal  or  metaphysical,  as  the 
case  might  be,  have  started  from  different  premises, 
and  arrived  at  different  conclusions.  It  is  therefore 
difficult  to  find  two  whose  definitions  entirely  agree. 
The  one  sketched  out  by  me,  without  pretending  to 
any  special  scientific  accuracy,  ran  as  follows : — 

Idiocy  is  the  condition  of  a  human  being  in  which, 
owing  to  some  morbid  cause  in  the  bodily  organiza- 
tion, the  faculties  and  sentiments  remain  dormant  or 
undeveloped,  so  that  the  person  is  incapable  of  self- 
guidance,  and  of  approaching  that  degree  of  knowl- 
edge usual  with  others  of  his  age. 

This  condition  extends  through  various  grades, 
from  the  simpleton,  who  cannot  be  taught  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge  as  other  children  are,  down  to 
the  drivelling  idiot,  who  can  neither  learn  to  speak, 
to  walk,  or  even  to  retain  the  saliva  in  his  mouth. 

The  imperfect  development  of  the  intellectual 
powers  may  be  owing  to  various  causes, — to  organic 
imperfection  in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  as  the  want 
of  certain  organs ;  to  functional  imperfections,  pro- 
ducing inharmonious  action  among  those  organs ;  or 
to  deranged  functional  activity,  giving  rise  to  great 
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inequality  of  development,  average  good  sense  being 
manifested  under  certain  conditions,  childishness 
under  others. 

If  there  is  organic  imperfection  in  the  structure  of 
the  brain,  very  little  of  harmonious  development,  or, 
in  other  words,  harmony  of  character,  can  be  obtained 
by  any  mode  of  training;  but,  if  the  imperfection  is  a 
functional  one,  a  great  amount  of  improvement  is 
possible. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  those  to 
whom  the  care  of  feeble-minded  children  is  intrusted, 
should  understand  thoroughly  the  distinction  between 
organic  and  functional  defects  in  the  brain.  If  cer- 
tain fingers  of  a  man's  hand  are  wanting,  he  cannot 
be  taught  to  play  the  flute.  If  they  exist,  but  are 
clumsy  from  neglect,  or  palsied  by  disease,  training 
may  bring  out  their  functional  activity.  The  case  is 
the  same  with  the  cerebral  organs.  The  treatment  of 
the  brain  is,  however,  a  very  difficult  and  delicate 
task.  We  sometimes  want  to  bring  one  of  its  organs 
into  action,  and  at  the  same  time  to  repress  undue 
activity  in  another.  Great  tact  and  discrimination 
are  here  required,  lest  we  confound  one  organ  with 
another,  and  thus  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Besides  this  distinction,  it  is  also  very  important 
that  the  brain,  its  organs,  and  its  functions,  should 
not  be  confounded  with  the  soul,  its  faculties  and  its 
attributes.  Let  us  use  an  illustration.  A  musical 
instrument  has  keys  and  strings ;  and  if  these  are  per- 
fect and  in  order,  it  will  discourse  sweet  music  to  the 
touch  of  the  musician;  but  if  they  are  deficient  and 
out  of  order,  it  cannot  be  made  to  do  so.    A  man  has 
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a  brain  and  a  set  of  cerebral  organs.  If  these  organs 
are  found  to  exist  in  due  number  and  proportion,  and 
are  all  in  good  order,  the  combined  action  resulting 
from  their  character  will  be  harmonious.  If  they  are 
not,  then  it  will  not.  Now,  the  brain  and  its  organs  do 
not  constitute  the  soul,  any  more  than  the  keys  and 
strings  constitute  the  musician.  The  soul — the  in- 
comprehensible man— sits  behind  the  brain,  and  plays 
upon  it,  as  the  musician  plays  upon  the  instrument. 
People  of  uncultivated  minds  are  very  apt  to 
mistake  a  function  of  the  brain  for  a  faculty  of  the 
soul,  and  an  error  of  this  kind  may  render  all  efforts 
to  train  and  educate  an  idiotic  person  futile  and 
unsuccessful. 

Classification  op  Idiots. 

There  is  as  great  a  variety  in  the  modes  of  classify- 
ing idiots  as  there  is  in  the  definitions  of  the  term 
idiocy;  and,  as  is  very  natural,  these  various  modes 
of  classification  conflict  with  and  often  contradict 
each  other. 

Having  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  subject 
of  imperfect  mental  development,  it  has  been  my 
custom  to  divide  persons  of  imperfect  cerebral  organ- 
ization into  three  classes ;  viz.,  idiots,  fools,  and 
simpletons. 

It  is  often  very  difficult  to  classify  people  of 
defective  intellect  correctly,  even  under  this  general 
arrangement,  or  to  say  that  such  an  one  is  an  idiot 
rather  than  a  fool,  or,  such  an  other  only  a  person  of 
unequally  developed  intellect,  instead  of  a  simpleton. 
The  best,  though  not  the  only  test  of  the  amount  of 
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intellect  possessed  by  a  feeble-minded  person,  is  the 
degree  of  perfection  in  which  he  possesses  the  faculty 
of  language.  If  a  boy  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age 
(or  even  six  or  eight)  Tiears,  and  does  not  speak,  it  is 
prima  facie  evidence  that  his  intellect  is  in  an  unde- 
veloped state.  It  furnishes  a  strong  probability  of 
idiocy. 

If  he  can  merely  use  nouns,— the  names  of  things, 
— he  is  probably  foolish. 

If  he  can  construct  and  understand  simple  sen- 
tences, but  cannot  use  or  apprehend  involved  and 
complicated  ones,  he  is  merely  a  simpleton. 

The  ability  to  use  polysyllables  would  not  raise  him 
above  the  second  grade.  In  using  the  name  of  a 
person  or  thing,  the  number  of  syllables  does  not  add 
much  to  the  complexity  of  thought  or  difficulty  of 
utterance. 

A  better  test  is  the  substitution  of  pronouns  for 
nouns.  A  little  child,  or  a  fool,  would  say,  for 
instance,  *  Willie  want  water,"  while  a  simpleton 
would  say,  **JTwant  water." 

A  simpleton  can  hardly  make  a  complicated  sen- 
tence, such  as  the  following:  * Should  it  be  fair  to- 
morrow, and  my  father  consent,  I  will  either  come  to 
see  you,  or  send  my  brother."  The  use  of  the  con- 
junction disjunctive  is  always  difficult  for  persons  of 
feeble  mental  organization. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  in  speaking 
of  the  use  of  language  as  a  test  of  intellect,  I  do  not 
include  the  tendency  to  loquacity.  Many  people  are 
garrulous ;  and  weak-minded  persons  are  apt  to  be  so, 
and  will  rattle  away  upon  their  small  stock  of  words, 
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making  much  Bound,  without  perhaps  possessing  the 
ability  even  to  understand  an  involved  sentence,  much 
less  to  construct  one. 

"It  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  foil  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing." — Shakespeare. 

Otheb  Data  by  which  to  test  Idiocy. 

But,  although  language  forms,  as  has  been  stated, 
an  important  clue  in  ascertaining  the  actual  amount 
of  mental  capacity  possessed  by  a  feeble-minded  per- 
son,  it  is  not  in  itself  an  all-sufficient  test.  Several 
other  data  are  also  required.  The  sense  of  music, 
and  the  perception  of  form,  color,  weight,  and  dimen- 
sions, are  very  important  aids  in  determining  the 
degree  of  mental  capacity  possessed  by  a  simpleton 
or  an  idiotic  person.  We  must  know  whether  he  is 
gluttonous  or  moderate  in  his  eating,  clean  or  dirty  in 
his  habits,  etc.,  etc. ;  whether  he  possesses  any  powers 
of  reasoning  and  comparison,  however  rudimentary; 
whether  he  is  naturally  mirthful  or  sad,  communica- 
tive or  secretive,  liberal  or  hoarding,  firm  or  yielding, 
affectionate  and  dependent  upon  others,  or  self- 
reliant,  etc.,  etc.  "We  must  also  take  cognizance  of 
his  physical  peculiarities ;  of  the  shape  and  size  of  his 
head,  his  height,  weight,  depth  of  chest,  and  degree 
of  adipose;  of  the  color  of  his  eyes,  and  quality  of 
his  hair,  etc.,  etc.  In  short,  we  must  have  a  good 
idea  of  his  general  temperament. 

From  this  and  similar  data  we  can  conclude 
whether  the  brain  of  a  feeble-minded  person  is  pretty 
equally  developed  in  the  occipital  region  or  not,  and 
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this  will  help  us  to  form  a  correct  idea  as  to  whether 
or  not  his  moral  faculties  are  capable  of  high  cultiva- 
tion, and  to  what  degree  his  powers  of  intellect  can 
be  developed. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  reflections  which  might 
be  made  on  the  subject  of  idiocy,  and  the  classifica- 
tion of  idiots.  Let  me  now  give  an  account  of  what 
has  been  done  in  our  State  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
degraded  condition  of  this  class  of  children. 

First  Attempts  to  Tbain  Idiots  in  Massachu- 

SETTS. 

As  early  as  the  year  1839  an  idiotic  blind  child  was 
received  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind.  He  was  not 
only  unsound  in  mind,  but  infirm  in  body.  He  was 
unable  to  walk,  and  nearly  paralytic.  I  had  had  no 
previous  experience  whatever  in  training  this  class 
of  defective  children,  and  no  precise  knowledge  of 
what  had  been  done  for  the  amelioration  of  their 
condition  elsewhere,  or  of  what  could  be  done  for 
this  end.  I  decided,  however,  to  retain  and  try  to 
improve  him. 

Glided  by  the  idea  that  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant object  in  a  system  of  instruction  is  to  develop  and 
improve  the  body  and  put  it  into  the  best  possible 
condition  for  the  development  of  the  mental  faculties, 
I  put  the  child  under  such  a  course  of  treatment  as 
the  rules  of  physiology  and  hygiene  had  suggested  to 
me.  This  was  persisted  in,  and  after  some  time  he 
was  found  to  be  greatly  improved  in  every  respect. 
Indeed,  his  condition  was  so  far  ameliorated  as  to 
make  me  feel  that  even  the  poor  idiot  was  not  beyond 
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the  saying  reach  of  the  divine  laws  •  which  promise 
improvement  as  the  sure  return  of  every  kind  of 
cultivation. 

Two    other   similar  cases  of  children,   blind   and   . 
idiotic,  were  afterwards  treated  at  the  same  establish- 
ment with  considerable  success. 

The  favorable  results  met  with  in  training  these 
children,  led  me  to  infer  that,  if  so  much  could  be 
done  for  idiots  who  were  blind,  still  more  could  be 
accomplished  for  those  who  had  sight.  My  sympathy 
for  them  grew  stronger  and  stronger  every  day,  and 
my  energies  were  enlisted  in  their  cause.  The 
amelioration  of  their  condition  became  the  object  of 
my  studies,  and  I  was  convinced,  beyond  doubt,  that 
idiots  were  capable  of  being  improved  in  their  bodily 
habits,  in  their  mental  capacities,  and  even  in  their 
spiritual  natures.  I  consulted  with  some  of  my 
friends  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  considered  an 
imperative  duty  to  try  to  do  something  for  the 
instruction  and  training  of  this  class  of  unfortunate 
children.  Many  public-spirited  and  philanthropic 
gentlemen  became  interested  in  the  matter,  and 
various  plans  and  methods  were  proposed  for  bring- 
ing it  about.  Such,  however,  was  the  incredulity  of 
the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  capacity  of  ordinary 
idiots  for  improvement,  that  it  was  thought  best  to 
proceed  very  carefully,  and  to  obtain  accurate  official 
information  in  the  first  place  as  to  the  number  and 
condition  of  these  unfortunate  persons  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. This,  it  was  thought,  might  be  accom- 
plished, though  perhaps  with  some  difficulty;  while 
the  idea  of  establishing  a  school  for  idiots  would 
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have  been  rejected  and  ridiculed  by  the  community  at 
large  as  an  illusion  of  visionary  and  unpractical 
minds. 

First  Committee  on  Idiocy. 

After  many  private  deliberations  in  the  winter  of 
1845,  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  public  movement, 
and  Judge  Byington,  then  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  moved  an  Order  on  the  22d  of 
January,  1846,  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  appointing  commissioners 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  idiots  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, to  ascertain  their  number,  and  whether 
anything  could  be  done  for  their  relief,  and  to  report 
on  the  subject  to  the  next  general  court.  This 
Order  was  unanimously  passed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  printed  immediately. 

The  committee  thus  appointed  consisted  of  Messrs. 
Byington  of  Stockbridge,  Clark  of  Boston,  Burbank 
of  Lexington,  Upham  of  Maiden,  and  Perry  of  Dover. 

These  gentlemen  did  their  work  promptly  and 
faithfully. 

About  this  time  a  committee  was  appointed  upon 
the  same  subject  in  the  New  York  Senate ;  and,  by 
a  curious  coincidence,  both  these  committees,  each 
acting  quite  independently  of  the  other,  and  prob- 
ably ignorant  of  the  other's  existence,  made  their 
respective  reports  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  New  York  committee 
provided  for  the  immediate  establishment  of  an 
asylum;  but  this  was  not  adopted  by  the  legis- 
lature,    and     was     entirely     abandoned     when     its 
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author,  and  ardent  friend  and  advocate,  Dr.  Backus, 
left  the  Senate. 

The  plan  of  the  Massachusetts  committee  was 
simply  to  institute  careful  preliminary  inquiries. 
The  report  of  the  committee,  recommending  the 
adoption  of  a  Resolve  for  the  appointment  by 
the  governor  of  three  commissioners  on  idiocy, 
was  concise  and  to  the  point.  It  was  accompanied 
by  a  letter  from  me,  dated  March  12,  1846,  which 
concluded  with  saying  that  w  considerations  of  duty, 
humanity,  and  economy,  all  demanded  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  idiots  at  public  charge  should  be 
inquired  into,  with  a  view  to  its  speedy  improve- 
ment."    The  Resolve  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Ajypointment  of  Commissioners. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  above  Resolve, 
Gov.  Briggs  appointed  a  commission,  of  which  I 
was  chairman,  and  Messrs.  Horatio  Byington  and 
Gilman  Kimball  were  members. 

As  soon  as  we  had  accepted  the  task  assigned  to 
us,  we  set  to  work  to  organize  a  plan  for  carrying 
it  out  systematically  and  successfully. 

We  first  addressed  circular  letters  to  the  town 
and  city  clerks  and  other  persons  in  every  town 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  endeavored  to  ascertain, 
by  this  means,  the  number  and,  as  far  as  was  pos- 
sible, the  condition  of  the  idiots  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods;  but  we  soon  found  that  little 
dependence  could  be  placed  upon  information  so 
obtained,  and  decided  to  visit  in  person  as  many 
towns  as  we  could,  and  to  gather  the  desired  inform- 
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ation  by  personal  inquiry  and  observation.  Some 
of  the  facts  which  we  obtained  in  this  manner  were 
of  an  encouraging  character.  The  welfare  of  the 
idiots  was  found  to  depend,  in  a  very  great  degree, 
upon  the  intelligence  of  those  who  had  charge  of 
them.  When  under  the  care  of  ignorant  people, 
they  were  in  a  degraded  and  disgusting  condition, 
little  above  the  level  of  the  brutes ;  but  under  more 
favorable  influences,  better  symptoms  were  mani- 
fested. This  gave  rise  to  the  hope  that,  under  kind 
and  enlightened  treatment,  these  unfortunate  children 
might  unfold  capacities,  both  mental  and  physical, 
which,  in  their  undeveloped  state,  seemed  all  but 
impossible. 

Information  was  obtained  from  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Prussia,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
idiots,  and  the  success  met  with  in  schools  established 
for  their  training  in  those  countries,  and  steps  were 
taken  to  extend  our  inquiries  in  every  direction.  Our 
researches  were  begun  too  late  in  the  season,  however, 
to  enable  us  to  report  during  the  session  of  the 
legislature. 

Reports  of  the  Commissioners. 

We  concluded,  under  the  circumstances,  to  present 
a  brief  report  in  the  winter  of  1847,  accompanied  by  a 
valuable  letter  from  my  friend,  George  Sumner,  then 
resident  at  Paris,  giving  a  full  and  detailed  account 
of  the  school  for  imbeciles  established  there,*  and  to 
request  permission  to  pursue  our  labors  during  the 
next  season. 

*  See  Appendix  A. 
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This  petition  having  been  granted  by  the  legisla- 
ture, I  visited  many  towns  in  person,  and  examined  a 
great  number  of  idiots.  A  competent  and  trust- 
worthy agent,  Mr.  E.  Stevens,  was  also  employed  for 
the  same  purpose.  At  the  session  of  the  year  1848, 
I  laid  before  the  legislature  the  result  of  my  labors  in 
a  complete  report.  This  was  published  in  a  pamphlet 
of  one  hundred  pages,  with  an  appendix  of  tables 
extending  through  forty-eight  pages  more,  and  con- 
tained an  account  of  a  thorough  investigation  into 
the  nature,  causes,  and  various  forms  of  idiocy,  and  a 
full  statement  of  the  condition  and  treatment  of  idiots 
in  almshouses  and  private  families  in  Massachusetts. 
It  also  gave  information  concerning  what  had  been 
done  in  some  of  the  best  European  schools  estab- 
lished for  children  of  this  class.  The  tables  appended 
to  this  report  gave  an  account  of  the  mental  and 
physical  condition,  and  (so  far  as  they  could  be 
ascertained)  of  the  hereditary  tendencies  of  five 
hundred  and  seventy-four  idiots,  and  various  meas- 
urements of  the  height,  size  of  head  and  chest,  con- 
ditions of  body  and  manifestations  of  mind  of  these 
persons,  compared  with  the  average,  in  these  particu- 
lars, of  one  thousand  ordinary  persons. 

Establishment  of  the  Experimental  School. 

This  report  led  to  a  series  of  Resolves  by  the  legis- 
lature, entitled  w  Resolves  concerning  Training  and 
Teaching  Idiots,"  which  were  approved  May  8, 1848, 
and  by  which  a  sum  not  exceeding  $2,500  annually, 
for  the  term  of  three  years,  was  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  training  and  teaching  ten  idiotic  children, 
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to  be  selected  from  those  at  public  charge,  or  from 
the  families  of  indigent  persons  in  different  parts  of 
the  Commonwealth,  w  provided  that  an  arrangement 
can  be  made  by  the  governor  and  council  with  any 
suitable  institution,  now  patronized  by  the  Common- 
wealth for  charitable  purposes." 

Agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  these  resolutions, 
arrangements  were  made  by  the  governor  with  the 
trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  the  proper  expenditure 
of  the  money  appropriated  by  the  State,  and  the 
care  of  carrying  the  experiment  out  was  intrusted  to 
me. 

A  competent  teacher,  Mr.  J.  B.  Richards,  was 
engaged,  and  sent  to  Europe,  to  learn  by  personal 
observation  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  the 
new  school  at  Paris;  and  preparations  were  made 
during  the  summer  of  1848  to  begin  work  as  soon  as 
it  should  be  practicable.  Mr.  Richards  returned  in  the 
autumn,  and  the  school  was  organized  and  went  into 
operation  on  the  1st  of  October,  1848,  with  ten  state 
beneficiaries,  and  three  private  pupils.  It  was  opened, 
and  the  household  organized,  within  the  walls  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  remained  there 
for  nearly  two  years.  The  Eighteenth  Report  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  above  institution  to  the  corporation, 
written  on  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  contained  the 
following  account  of  the  arrangement: — 

"By  an  Act  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  passed 
April,  1848,  it  was  provided  that  a  sum  of  money  should  bo 
appropriated  yearly  from  the  state  treasury  during  three 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  experiment  of  training 
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and  teaching  idiotic  children,  provided  that  any  of  the 
charitable  institutions  under  the  patronage  of  the  State  would 
undertake  to  conduct  the  experiment.  The  object  was  one 
of  public  charity.  It  was  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  humane 
idea  of  making  the  State  provide  means  of  nurture  and 
instruction  for  every  class  of  its  unfortunate  children.  It 
was  kindred  in  spirit  to  that  upon  which  this  institution  is 
conducted.  We  therefore  most  willingly  consented  that 
any  aid  which  the  establishment  could  afford,  without  detri- 
ment to  the  blind,  should  be  given  to  the  new  plan. 

"It  was  well  understood,  moreover,  that  the  movement  had 
been  made  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Howe, 
and  that  he  would  have  the  direction  of  the  experiment. 
The  trustees  became  responsible  to  the  State  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  upon  the  experiment,  without,  however, 
really  incurring  any  risk  of  loss  to  the  institution,  because 
Dr.  Howe  became  personally  responsible  for  any  excess  of 
cost  over  the  receipts.  All  moneys  received  were  to  be  paid 
into  our  treasury,  and  all  bills  were  audited  and  passed 
regularly  through  the  books. 

"  The  new  school  was  opened,  and  the  household  organized, 
within  the  walls  of  the  institution,  but  entirely  apart,  in  the 
wing  appropriated  for  the  director's  family,  but  voluntarily 
relinquished  by  him.  It  is  now  removed  to  a  house  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  and  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say 
that  it  gives  good  promise  of  success.  It  is  probably  the 
kernel  from  which  will  spring  up  a  goodly  establishment, 
that  shall  give  nurture  and  instruction  to  a  large  class  of 
children,  compared  with  whom,  the  blind  and  even  the  deaf- 
mutes  are  fortunate  and  highly  favored  beings." 

The  progress  of  the  new  enterprise  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  press  and  the  attention  of  the  public. 
Many  who  had  regarded  the  project  of  instructing 
idiots  as  in  the  highest  degree  visionary  and  unpracti- 
cal, now  became  its  advocates.  Mr.  George  B. 
Emerson,  one  of  the  most  competent  judges  in 
matters    pertaining  to   education,  published   in   the 
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f*  Christian  Examiner "  for  January,  1851,  an  able 
review  of  the  reports  on  idiocy,  with  copious  extracts 
therefrom,  which  was  afterwards  circulated  in  a 
separate  pamphlet.  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  of  Dorches- 
ter, whose  hearty  cooperation  had  been  enlisted  in  the 
enterprise  from  the  date  of  its  commencement,  also 
published  a  minute  analysis  of  these  documents  in  the 
"  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,"  which 
is  copied  and  hereto  appended.* 

The  supplement  to  the  report  on  idiocy,  published 
in  1848,  was  reprinted  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  a 
separate  pamphlet  entitled  *  On  the  Causes  of  Idiocy," 
and  circulated  by  the  trustees  of  the  late  William 
Ramsey  Henderson,  Esq.  This  pamphlet  contained 
extracts  from  other  reports  as  well,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  a  brief  introduction,  the  close  of  which  ran 
as  follows:— 

"The  present  volume  has  been  printed  at  the  expense  of 
the  trustees  of  the  late  William  Ramsey  Henderson,  Esq., 
younger,  of  Eildon  Hall  and  Warriston,  who,  in  his  settle- 
ment, directed  them  to  apply  the  residue  of  his  property  f  in 
whatever  manner  they  might  judge  best  for  the  advancement 
and  diffusion  of  the  science  of  phrenology,  and  the  practical 
application  thereof  in  particular.'  The  trustees  are  of 
opinion  that  the  facts  disclosed  in  this  report  illustrate,  in  an 
impressive  manner,  the  influence  of  the  condition  of  the  brain 
on  the  mental  manifestations,  and  show  the  necessity  of 
instructing  all  classes  of  the  people  in  the  functions  of  that 
organ,  and  in  the  circumstances  which  promote  and  impede 
its  healthy  development  and  activity,  on  which  so  much  of 
human  happiness  depends.  It  appears  to  them  that  such 
lessons  as  this  report  affords  are  well  calculated  to  rouse 
attention  to  the  great  expediency  of  introducing  physiology 

*  See  Appendix  B. 
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and  the  laws  of  health  as  a  branch  of  general  education  into 
schools ;  and  it  is  by  this  belief,  as  well  as  by  the  hope  of 
promoting  the  improved  treatment  of  our  idiots,  and  helping 
to  diminish  the  number  of  such  unhappy  persons  in  future, 
that  they  have  been  induced  to  undertake  the  present  pub- 
lication." 

Permanent    Establishment   of   the    School,  and    its 

Influences. 

The  experiment  of  instructing  idiots  proved  so 
successful,  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  legisla- 
ture doubled  the  appropriation,  and  made  provision 
for  converting  the  Experimental  School  into  a  per- 
manent one.  The  usefulness  of  the  establishment 
became  widely  known,  and  the  friends  of  the  cause 
elsewhere  were  greatly  encouraged. 

Gov.  Hunt,  of  New  York,  interested  himself  in 
the  matter  of  training  idiots,  and  I  entered  into 
correspondence  with  him  on  the  subject.  This  cor- 
respondence led  to  an  exhibition  of  some  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Massachusetts  School  in  the  capitol,  at 
Albany,  before  the  state  authorities  and  many  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature.  The  exhibition  was  con- 
ducted by  myself  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Richards,  the 
teacher,  and  excited  great  interest.  I  made  an 
address,  and  earnestly  urged  the  establishment  of  a 
school  in  New  York  similar  to  the  one  so  successfully 
in  operation  in  Massachusetts. 

The  long-abandoned  attempt  to  establish  a  state 
asylum  there  was  renewed,  and  one  was  very  soon 
organized  at  Albany,  and  put  under  the  charge  of  a 
citizen  of  Massachusetts,  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  me 
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by  Gov.  Hunt,  and  dated  w  Executive  Department, 
Albany,  July  22,  1851,"  is  an  interesting  historic 
document,  and  shows  the  effect  of  the  above-men- 
tioned exhibition : — 

"Your  visit  to  our  capitol,  last  winter,  was  of  great  ser- 
vice. We  feel  that  we  are  much  indebted  to  you  for  the 
success  of  the  measure  thus  far.  and  hope  we  may  have  the 
benefit  of  your  experience  and  counsel  in  carrying  our  plan 
into  practical  operation.  .  .  .  You  must  remember  that 
we  are  new  beginners  in  the  good  work,  and  until  we  have 
had  some  experience  of  our  own,  we  must  look  to  the  East 
for  light  and  information." 

Hon.  Christopher  Morgan,  then  secretary  of  the 
board  of  education,  also  wrote  to  me  as  follows  on 
the  same  subject: — 

Albany,  March  23, 1852. 

Dear  Sir: — I  remember,  with  great  satisfaction,  your 
visit  to  Albany,  with  the  idiotic  pupils  under  your  charge. 
Previous  to  your  visit,  I  had  regarded  the  institutions  for  the 
instruction  of  idiots  rather  as  asylums  for  the  improvement  of 
the  physical  condition  of  the  idiots,  than  for  educational 
purposes. 

A  very  attentive  examination  of  your  pupils  convinced  me 
that  their  physical  defects  might  be  in  a  great  measure 
remedied,  and  their  minds  cultivated  and  enlarged  to  an 
extent  far  beyond  anything  I  had  imagined. 

The  exhibition  before  the  legislature  was  eminently  satis- 
factory and  convincing. 

Dr.  Backus,  recently  a  state  senator,  and  an  enlightened 
and  philanthropic  citizen  of  Rochester,  labored  with  zeal  and 
fidelity,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  establish  an  institution  for 
idiots  in  this  State.  Very  soon  after  your  visit  to  Albany,  a 
law  was  passed  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for 
idiots ;  an  appropriation  of  six  thousand  dollars  a  year,  for 
two  years,  was  made,  and  the  institution  is  now  in  successful 
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operation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  under  the  judicious  man- 
agement of  Dr.  Wilbur. 

It  may  now  be  regarded  as  permanently  established,  and  to 
your  visit,  more  than  anything  else,  are  we  indebted  for  this 
noble  charity,  so  creditable  to  the  liberality  and  benevolence 
of  the  State. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

Christopher  Morgan. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  School  fob  Idiotic  Children,  > 

Boston,  Mass.     ) 

The  school  at  Albany  was  so  successful,  that  the 
State  made  generous  provision  for  putting  the  insti- 
tution on  a  firm  basis,  and  it  was  transferred  to  a 
large  and  commodious  building  at  Syracuse. 

The  impulse  thus  given  did  not  stop  here.  Schools 
for  training  and  teaching  idiotic  children  were 
established  in  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  and  Illinois. 

Such  are  some  of  the  general  effects  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  existence  of  our  institution. 

Present  Location  of  the  School. 

The  work  of  the  school  was  carried  on  in  uncom- 
fortable and  narrow  quarters  until  the  year  1855.  It 
then  became  apparent  that  measures  should  be  at 
once  taken  for  procuring  a  site  and  building  or  build- 
ings for  the  institution,  and  it  was  resolved  to  seek 
aid  from  the  State.  A  committee,  therefore,  appointed 
by  the  Trustees  and  Corporation,  brought  the  subject 
before  the  legislature,  and  warmly  urged  its  being 
taken  into  consideration.  A  large  majority  of  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  visited  the  School  at  South 
Boston,  and  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  its 
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purposes  and  workings.  After  a  careful  examination 
of  the  whole  subject,  the  legislature  granted  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  on  condition  that  the 
friends  of  the  institution  should  raise  and  contribute 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  more,  for  the  purpose 
of  finishing  the  building.  The  Trustees  appointed  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Samuel  Hoar,  Will- 
iam Minot,  and  myself,  to  raise  the  money  required 
by  the  condition  of  the  Act,  and  we  succeeded  in 
doing  so  within  the  time  specified. 

As  the  means  were  obtained,  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Trustees  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  at  first 
sought  for  some  building  which  had  been  already 
erected  for  other  purposes,  and  which,  not  being  used 
or  wanted,  might  be  obtained  for  a  lower  sum  than 
its  original  cost;  but  being  unable  to  succeed  in  this 
plan,  we  purchased  the  site  upon  which  the  School 
now  stands,  and  made  arrangements  for  erecting  a 
building,  which  was  ready  for  occupancy  early  in 
October,  1856. 

The  situation  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most 
salubrious  within  the  city  limits,  and  in  every  way 
adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  selected. 

The  grounds  have  been  extended  by  purchase 
within  the  past  year,  and  now  form  a  complete  square, 
bounded  by  wide  public  avenues,  and  with  a  fine  view 
of  the  sea,  and  a  good  southern  exposure. 

Such  is  in  brief  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the 
School  for  Idiots.  As  has  been  repeatedly  said  in 
former  reports,  it  had  its  origin  in  that  feeling  of 
respect  for  humanity  which  is  pained  by  the  thought 
that  any  who  bear  its  impress,  however  low  in  the 
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scale,  or  however  deformed  or  infirm  they  may  be, 
should  be  left  out  of  the  common  bond  of  brotherly 
love,  and  outcast  from  the  common  family. 

This  feeling  lies  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  and  has  never  been  appealed  to  in 
vain,  whether  in  behalf  of  the  insane,  the  deaf,  the 
blind,  or  the  infirm  of  any  class ;  and  it  led  the  legis- 
lature promptly  to  include  the  idiot  within  the  circle 
of  the  State's  bounties,  when  asked  to  do  so. 

There  was  no  question  about  cost  and  return. 
There  was  no  hesitation  arising  from  the  prevailing 
belief  that  idiots  must  always  remain  idiots.  There 
they  stood,  their  infirmity  their  only  claim;  but  that 
claim  was  admitted  instantly,  and  all  the  more  readily 
because  of  their  own  inability  to  urge  it.  Be  their 
chance  of  improvement  greater  or  less,  still  they 
were  human,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  every  possible 
opportunity  and  aid  for  developing  to  the  utmost 
their  capacity  for  knowledge,  virtue,  and  happiness. 

Results    of    the    Training    and    Teaching    op 

Idiots. 

The  improvement  effected  in  the  appearance  of 
idiotic  children  trained  in  our  School  can  be  promptly 
seen  by  any  intelligent  observer;  but  the  moral 
results  obtained  from  the  workings  of  the  establish- 
ment cannot  be  easily  estimated  and  made  clear  to 
the  common  understanding.  If,  however,  there  were 
a  measure  to  mete  the  value  of  improved  bodily 
health,  of  gross  animal  appetites  reduced  to  human 
moderation,  vicious  and  debasing  practices  broken  up, 
and  filthy  habits  exchanged  for  cleanly  ones ;  if  there 
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were  a  currency  to  represent  the  price  of  intellect 
dawning  out  of  the  night  of  darkness,  and  moral 
affections  born  out  of  a  chaos  of  selfish  desires; 
above  all,  if  there  were  a  standard  by  which  to  show 
the  value  of  the  happiness  to  parents,  teachers,  and 
friends,  in  beholding  the  progress  of  our  unfortunate 
pupils,  and  the  moral  advantage  of  a  triumph  over 
seemingly  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  human 
improvement, — if  measures  and  standards  such  as 
these  existed,  so  that  the  profit  might  be  set  forth  in 
numbers,  it  would  be  found  to  far  exceed  the  cost  in 
money  that  has  been  incurred. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  repeat  a  brief 
description,  given  twenty-three  years  ago,  of  the 
lamentable  condition  of  idiots  in  this  country,  before 
any  measures  were  taken  for  their  improvement,  and 
by  comparing  it  with  the  present,  to  show  forth  the 
efficacy  of  the  modes  and  methods  of  instruction  and 
training  pursued  in  this  and  several  other  kindred 
institutions. 

Past  and  Present  Condition  of  Idiots. 

When  the  first  steps  were  taken  in  this  matter  by 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  1816,  it  was  the 
common  belief — indeed,  it  may  be  said,  with  very  rare 
exceptions,  to  have  been  the  universal  belief — in  this 
country,  that  the  training  of  idiots  was  a  matter 
beyond  the  skill  of  the  most  zealous  educator,  and 
almost  beyond  the  reach  of  human  sympathy.  Public 
opinion,  as  expressed  by  the  law,  was  more  favorable 
to  the  parents  and  heirs  of  idiotic  persons,  but  not  to 
idiots  themselves,  than  it  was  in  the  mother-land  in 
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the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  king  had  the 
custody  of  their  lands  during  their  life,  and  disposed 
of  their  property  after  death  as  seemed  to  him  best, 
for  his  own  pleasure,  and  for  "the  good  of  their 
souls."  Our  own  law  considered  them  as  paupers, 
but  classed  them  with  rogues  and  vagabonds,  for  it 
provided  that  they  should  be  kept  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  houses  of  correction. 

The  most  melancholy  feature  of  the  whole  was 
their  condemnation  as  worthless  and  incapable  of 
improvement,  the  law  requiring  their  removal  from 
the  only  place  where  they  were  comfortable — the 
State  Lunatic  Asylum — whenever  it  was  necessary 
to  make  room  for  the  less  unfortunate  insane,  and 
sending  them,  not  to  another  asylum,  but  to  the  house 
of  correction.  There  was  not  upon  this  whole  con- 
tinent any  systematic  attempt  to  lift  them  up  out  of 
their  brutish  condition.  Even  in  Massachusetts, 
where  the  maniac  is  made  to  go  clad  and  kept  in  a 
state  of  comparative  quiet, — where  the  blind  are 
taught  to  read,  the  mute  to  speak,  yea,  and  even  the 
blind-mute  to  do  both, — even  here  the  poor  idiot  was 
left  to  that  deterioration  which  so  certainly  follows 
neglect.  He  had  but  little  talent  given  him,  and,  by 
neglect  or  abuse,  that  little  was  lost,  until,  growing 
more  and  more  brutish,  he  sank,  unregretting  and 
unregretted,  into  an  early  grave,  without  ever  having 
been  counted  as  a  man.  His  existence  was  comfort- 
less to  him,  and  taught  to  others  no  lessons  but  those 
of  sadness  and  despair. 

Such,  in  short,  was  the  condition  of  idiots  thirty 
years   ago  in  this    country,   and   all   efforts  for  its 
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amelioration  were  regarded  as  visionary  and  unpracti- 
cal.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  general 
conviction  that  the  great  law  of  educability  extends 
even  over  this  class  of  children,  and  that  their  claim 
to  special  instruction  and  training  is  urged  alike  by 
justice,  public  morality,  and  Christian  benevolence. 
This  conviction  is  so  well  founded,  that,  besides  this 
School,  there  are  nine  others  of  the  same  kind  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  supported  mostly  by 
funds  raised  from  general  taxation,  and  all  efforts  for 
increasing  the  number  of  such  schools  are  earnestly 
encouraged.  There  are  to-day  over  eleven  hundred 
feeble-minded  children,  who  are  receiving  instruction 
in  these  institutions,  and  the  work  of  training  them 
is  carried  on  by  a  number  of  able  and  cultivated  per- 
sons, who  have  not  only  become  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  their  pupils,  but  labor  zealously  for 
the  elevation  of  idiots  as  a  class. 

Among  the  establishments  which  have  brought 
about  this  happy  result,  our  School  has  been  a  leading 
and  very  important  one.  It  started  from  a  humble 
beginning,  and  had  to  make  every  step  in  the  path  of 
progress  by  fighting  against  incredulity  and  prejudice 
as  to  the  capacity  of  idiots ;  but  it  grew  steadily  from 
year  to  year  in  importance  and  usefulness.  True,  it 
has  not  changed  the  nature  of  any  born  idiot,  or  given 
him  common-sense,  and  no  person  of  common  honesty 
or  wisdom  has  ever  pretended  that  this  could  be  done; 
but  it  has  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  good  in 
various  ways.  It  has  shown  that  idiots  form  no 
exception  to  the  law,  that  every  form  of  organized  life 
is  capable  of  being  changed  for  better  or  worse  by 
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surrounding  influences.  It  has  rescued  many  chil- 
dren of  merely  feeble  minds  from  the  imbecility  into 
which  they  had  fallen  through  abuse  or  neglect  or 
injudicious  treatment, — children  who  were  considered 
as  idiots,  and  who  would  have  sunk  into  hopeless 
idiocy,  but  for  the  help  afforded  at  this  School.  It 
has  given  speech  to  some  who  were  dumb,  and  who, 
if  left  without  special  aid  and  training,  would  have 
remained  so.  Finally,  more  than  three-fifths  of  the 
five  hundred  and  forty-eight  idiotic  youth  who  have 
been  enrolled  as  pupils  of  our  School,  have  been 
improved  either  physically,  morally,  or  intellectually, 
by  their  stay  in  the  establishment.  They  have  been 
put  into  a  higher  state  of  health  and  vigor.  They 
have  been  trained  to  the  command  and  use  of  muscle 
and  limb.  They  feed  themselves,  dress  themselves, 
and  conduct  themselves  with  decency  and  decorum. 
Their  gluttonous  and  unseemly  habits  have  been 
broken  up.  They  have  been  trained  to  temperance, 
cleanliness,  and  order,  until  these  habits  have  become 
with  them  a  second  nature.  Their  powers  of  self- 
control  have  been  strengthened,  and  they  strive  to 
make  themselves  less  unsightly  and  disagreeable  to 
others.  Many  of  the  pupils  have  been  trained  to 
habits  of  industry,  so  that  they  may  at  least  be  less 
burdensome  to  their  friends  and  neighbors,  or  to  the 
townships  or  communities  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported.  Their  mental  faculties  and  moral  sentiments 
have  been  developed  by  lessons  and  exercises  suitable 
to  their  feeble  condition,  and  they  have  been  raised  in 
the  scale  of  humanity. 
With  all  these  encouraging  facts  before  them,  let 
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the  friends  of  the  institution  push  forward  until  it 
reaches  its  highest  degree  of  usefulness.  Let  them 
learn,  amid  difficulties,  to  hope  ever,  and  to  despair 
never.  Let  them  labor  to  convince  the  public  at  large, 
by  practical  illustration,  if  need  be,  how  great  is 
the  capacity  of  idiots,  if  taken  young  and  properly 
trained,  for  improvement  in  their  bodily  condition,  in 
their  habits,  manners,  minds,  and  morals,  and  how  few 
are  the  exceptions  to  this  rule;  and  lastly,  let  them 
strengthen,  in  the  public  mind,  the  faith  that  the  love 
and  wisdom  of  our  Heavenly  Father  are  manifest,  not 
only  in  those  gifted  ones  who  seem  fashioned  most 
nearly  in  his  likeness,  but  may  be  traced  even  in 
these  broken  fragments  of  humanity,  which  should 
therefore  be  carefully  gathered  up,  that  nothing  be 
lost  which  his  sanctifying  fingers  have  touched. 

Conclusion. 

I  feel  a  certain  degree  of  diffidence  in  submitting 
this  Report.  I  have  long  cherished  the  hope,  that  in 
tendering  the  resignation  of  my  official  relations  with 
the  School,  I  should  be  able  to  close  the  series  of 
reports,  begun  twenty-nine  years  ago,  with  a  full 
account  of  what  has  been  done,  what  ought  still  to  be 
done,  and  what  can  be  done  for  idiots.  The  strength 
has  failed  me  to  complete  this  purpose  as  fully  as  I 
might  wish.  I  beg  your  indulgence,  however,  for  a 
brief  statement  of  my  relations  with  the  establish- 
ment, and  if  any  apology  on  the  score  of  modesty  be 
needed  for  giving  it,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
erroneous  impressions  may  sometimes  arise  from 
ignorance  of  facts,  and  that  these  should,  if  possi- 
ble, be  dispelled. 
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The  existence  of  the  School  was  owing  to  my 
efforts,  more  than  to  those  of  any  and  all  other  per- 
sons. For  several  years  I  worked  almost  alone 
(aided  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Jarvis),  and  gave  a  large 
part  of  my  time  ,  to  the  service  of  the  institution, 
where  I  was  in  daily  attendance,  examined  all 
candidates  for  admission,  engaged  all  its  officers,  etc. 
I  prescribed  the  diet  and  regimen,  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  establishment,  the  discipline  and 
exercises  in  the  school  and  gymnasium,  and  made  all 
the  examinations  in  person.  I  kept  the  correspond- 
ence, and  ordered  all  expenses.  I  also  travelled  a 
good  deal  in  search  of  pupils.  I  visited  other  States, 
and  brought  before  their  legislatures  the  plan  of  hav- 
ing their  idiotic  children  sent  to  our  School,  proper 
payment  therefor  being  provided.  I  incurred  con- 
siderable expense  in  all  this,  without  remuneration; 
and  it  was  not  until  about  seven  years  ago  that  I  con- 
sented to  receive  a  nominal  allowance  for  my  travel- 
ling and  personal  expenses.  I  spared  no  efforts  to 
have  the  institution  included  within  the  circle  of  state 
charities,  and  labored  in  season  and  out  of  season  to 
bring  it  up  to  its  present  condition  of  usefulness. 

But  now  my  term  is  drawing  toward  its  close. 
The  condition  of  my  health,  aggravated  by  the 
infirmities  of  old  age,  compels  me  to  seek  rest;  and  I 
pray  that  you  will  relieve  me  of  further  care  and 
anxiety  in  regard  to  the  School. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

SAM'L  G.  HOWE. 
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Analysis  of  Expenditures  for  the  Tear  ending  September  30, 1875, 

as  per  Steward's  account. 


Meat,  19,133  pounds, 

Fish,  2,160  pounds, 

Butter,  2,103  pounds, 

Rice,  sago,  etc.,  566  pounds, 

Bread,  flour,  meal,  etc., 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables,      .... 

Fruit, 

Milk,  3,003  quarts, 

Sugar,  2,875  pounds, 

Tea  and  coffee,  341  pounds, 

Sundry  groceries, 

Gas  and  oil, 

Coal  and  wood, 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption,    .... 

Furniture  and  bedding, 

Clothing  and  mending, 

Superintendence  and  instruction,  .... 

Domestic  service, 

Outside  aid, 

Expenses  of  boys1  shop, 

Expenses  of  stable,  # 

Books  and  stationery, 

Medicines  and  medical  aid, 

Taxes  and  insurance, 

Travelling  and  other  expenses  of  Superintendent, 

Musical  instruments, 

Ordinary  construction  repairs,       .... 
Sundries, 

Extraordinary  construction  and  repairs, 

Bills  to  be  refunded, 


Total, 


$2,566  76 

139  27 

748  21 

77  94 

1,754  28 
485  00 
202  56 
256  88 
295  71 
164  21 
176  82 
254  15 

1,650  67 
436  89 
896  98 
157  08 

2,796  09 

3,682  40 

319  75 

68  83 

1,151  45 
301  44 
131  38 
282  50 
500  00 
89  00 

1,316  36 
143  84 


$2,033  39 
492  54 


$21,046  45 


2,525  93 
$23,572  38 
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APPENDIX. 


[A.] 

I  have  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  most  of  the  docu- 
ments to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  foregoing  report. 
Some  of  them  are  entirely  out  of  print,  and  others  can  only 
be  found  scattered  through  a  number  of  large  volumes.  As 
these  documents  are  the  only  source  from  which  the  materials 
for  a  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  instruction 
and  training  of  idiots  in  Massachusetts  can  be  drawn,  it  is 
thought  well  to  append  them  herewith  in  chronological  order. 

S.  G.  H. 


[House— No.  72.] 
Commonwealth   of   Massachusetts. 

House  of  Representatives,  Jan.  22, 1846. 

Ordered,  That  Messrs.  Byington  of  Stockbridge,  Clark  of  Bos- 
ton, Burbank  of  Lexington,  Uphara  of  Maiden,  and  Perry  of  Dover, 
be  a  committee  to  consider  the  expediency  of  appointing  commis- 
sioners to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  idiots  in  this  Common- 
wealth, to  ascertain  their  number,  and  whether  anything  can  be  done 
for  their  relief,  and  to  report  to  the  next  general  court. 

C.  W.  Storey,  Clerk. 


Commonwealth   of   Massachusetts. 

House  of  Representatives,  March  25, 1846. 

The  committee  instructed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  appoint- 
ing commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  idiots  in  this 
Commonwealth,  to  ascertain  their  number,  and  whether  anything 
can  be  done  for  their  improvement,  now  ask  leave  to  report, — 

That  there  is  no  adequate  provision  by  law  for  the  relief,  care,  and 
treatment  of  the  idiots  in  the  Commonwealth.    The  state  lunatic 
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asylum  is  designed  for  such  lunatics  as  are  furiously  mad,  and  who 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  public,  if  suffered  to  go  at  large.  It  is 
designed,  also,  as  an  institution  for  the  cure  and  improvement  of 
the  insane.  As  idiots  are  not  considered  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment, the  law  requires  their  removal  from  the  asylum  to  the  houses 
of  correction,  when  necessary,  to  make  room  for  those  who  can  be 
improved. 

By  a  statute  passed  in  1836,  chapter  223,  idiots  and  lunatics,  not 
furiously  mad,  may  be  confined  in  an  apartment  in  houses  of  cor- 
rection by  an  order  of  two  justices  of  the  peace.  And  a  subsequent 
statute  gives  a  right  of  trial  by  jury  of  the  question  of  idioc}f  or 
lunacy,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  decision  of  the  justices. 

By  a  statute  passed  in  1839,  chapter  131,  the  city  of  Boston  is 
authorized  to  erect  a  hospital  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  the 
same  class  of  persons. 

By  another  statute,  passed  in  1842,  chapter  100,  county  commis- 
sioners are  authorized  to  provide  a  separate  building  for  idiots  and 
the  insane,  not  furiously  mad,  without  the  precincts  of  the  house  of 
correction,  but  subject  to  the  same  government  as  the  house  of  cor- 
rection. The  committee  are  not  aware  of  any  other  legal  provisions 
upon  this  subject. 

By  the  Pauper  Abstract  for  1845,  it  appears  that  885  idiots  were 
relieved  or  supported  by  the  State  during  that  year.  In  the  census 
taken  in  1840,  the  idiots  and  lunatics  are  classed  together,  and  were 
1,271,  of  whom  773  were  a  public  charge. 

The  law  provides  for  idiots  as  for  paupers,  and  makes  them  liable 
to  imprisonment.  Will  Massachusetts  do  no  more  for  them?  She 
has  ever  shown  a  desire  to  advance  her  people  in  civilization  ;  she 
has  exerted  her  beneficial  power  for  various  classes  of  unhappy  per- 
sons, whose  misfortunes  private  charity  could  not  relieve.  There  is 
still  another  class  of  sufferers,  for  whom  no  adequate  provision  has 
been  made ;  viz.,  the  idiots  in  the  Commonwealth.  They  are  her 
children ;  they  are  beings  who  have  the  form  of  humanity ;  who 
endure  many  of  its  severest  miseries,  and  enjoy  none  of  its  bless- 
ings. The  emotions  of  hope,  of  joy,  never  exist  in  them ;  the  sweet 
voice  of  sympathy  never  gladdens  their  hearts.  Their  condition  is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  common  beggar,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
want ;  nor  have  they  power  to  ask  relief.  Those  who  are  endowed 
with  capacities  for  great  enjoyment,  who  have  the  means  of  doing 
much  good,  may  well  make  the  inquiry,  whether  they  can  improve 
their  physical  and  moral  condition.  So  much  has  been  done  for 
the  improvement  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind  and  the  insane, 
that  we  may  be  encouraged  to  hope,  and  stimulated  to  make  a  trial, 
for  the  improvement  of  every  being  who  has  the  form  of  humanity. 
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Every  one  knows  how  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  insane  within  a  very  few  years.  What  a  complete  revolution 
has  been  wrought  in  the  public  mind  on  this  subject !  All  this 
change  has  been  produced  by  the  substitution  of  knowledge  and 
kindness  for  ignorance,  neglect,  and  brutality. 

One  is  now  astonished  to  learn  that,  until  a  recent  period,  within 
a  few  years,  the  following  law  was  in  force  in  Massachusetts : — 

"An  Act  in  addition  to  an  Act  entitled  An  Act  for  suppressing  rogues,  vagabonds, 
common  beggars,  and  other  Idle,  disorderly,  and  lewd  persons. 

"Sect.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid :  That  when  it  shall 
be  made  to  appear  to  any  two  justices,  quorum  units,  that  any  person,  being 
within  their  county,  is  lunatic,  and  so  furiously  mad  as  to  render  it  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  or  the  safety  of  the  good  people  for  such  lunatic  person  to  go 
at  large,  the  said  justices  shall  have  full  power,  by  warrant  under  their 
hauds  and  seals,  to  commit  such  person  to  the  house  of  correction,  there  to 
be  detained  till  she  or  he  be  restored  to  his  or  her  right  mind,  or  otherwise  delivered 
by  due  course  of  law.  And  every  person  so  committed  shall  be  kept  at  his  or  her 
own  expense,  if  he  or  she  have  estate ;  otherwise,  at  the  charge  of  the  person 
or  town  upon  whom  his  maintenance  was  regularly  to  be  charged,  if  he  or 
she  had  not  been  committed ;  and  he  or  she  shall,  if  able,  be  put  to  work  during 
his  or  her  confinement" — [Passed  February  27,  1798. 

This  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an  improvement  upon  a  law  passed 
in  England  in  the  year  1324,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  which 
ordains  "  that  the  king  shall  have  the  custody  of  the  lands  of  natu- 
ral fools,  and  dispose  of  the  property  of  persons  dying  insane,  for 
the  good  of  their  souls." 

The  successful  efforts  which  have  been  made  for  the  idiots  in 
Europe,  demand  of  us  similar  efforts  in  their  behalf.  A  echool  has 
been  established  for  their  instruction  in  one  of  the  great  hospitals  in 
Paris.  The  founder  of  the  school  has  been  remarkably  successful, 
not  only  in  greatly  improving  their  physical  condition,  but  also  in 
imparting  valuable  instruction.  They  have  been  taught  to  read,  to 
write,  and  music.  They  have  also  been  taught  to  perform  many 
kinds  of  valuable  labor,  to  employ  their  time  in  a  wajr  to  be  useful, 
and  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  languor  and  misery  of  inactivity 
and  idleness,  and  those  who  have  the  care  of  them  from  constant 
watchfulness  over  them. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  similar  efforts  have  been  made,  and  have 
been  attended  with  similar  success.  A  particular  account  of  them 
cannot  be  given  but  by  extending  this  report  to  too  great  length. 

There  are  some  children  who,  at  an  early  age,  seem  to  have  feeble 
minds,  and  who,  from  want  of  proper  culture,  become  idiotic.  It  is 
believed  that  many  might  be  rescued  from  mental  annihilation  if 
proper  care  was  bestowed  on  them.    The  committee  is  of  opinion 
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that  the  inquiry  proposed  should  be  made ;  that  commissioners 
should  be  appointed  to  make  report  of  facts  embraced  in  the  order, 
and  their  opinion  on  those  facts,  to  the  next  general  court ;  that 
the  commissioners  be  paid  nothing  for  their  services,  but  that  their 
actual  expenses,  which  it  is  supposed  will  be  small,  be  defrayed 
from  the  treasury.  It  is  believed  that  a  small  sum  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  commencement  of  an  establishment,  and  that  the  measure 
will  be  as  economical  to  the  State  as  it  is  wise  and  humane. 

One  of  the  happy  results  of  our  free  institutions  is  the  induce- 
ments they  give  to  men  of  opulence  to  bestow  a  portion  of  their 
wealth  in  judicious  charities,  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  relig- 
ion, and  the  relief  and  improvement  of  every  child  of  misfortune. 
In  other  countries  a  great  object  of  ambition  is  to  found  families. 
To  do  this  great  wealth  is  required.  In  our  country  an  inheritance 
is  of  doubtful  utility ;  and  it  is  a  very  common  opinion  that  that 
3*oung  man  is  in  a  better  condition  with  "  the  world  wide  before 
him,"  without  a  cent  in  his  pocket,  than  he  would  be  by  being  born 
to  a  great  inheritance. 

Great  sums  are  almost  every  year  bequeathed  for  benevolent 
objects.  Many  of  these  are  of  little  use,  because  the  donor  attempts 
to  found  his  own  charity,  and  he  fails  to  do  it  wisely.  A  wise  legis- 
lature will  act  in  reference  to  what  will  be  done  by  individuals.  It 
will  institute  all  such  charities  as  the  exigencies  of  society  require, 
and  when  it  shall  be  perceived  that  they  are  wise  and  useful,  they 
will  receive  the  aid  of  private  munificence. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  has  received  two  letters  on  the 
subject  of  this  report,  in  answer  to  inquiries  made  by  him  ;  viz.,  one 
from  Dr.  Samuel  B.Woodward,  superintendent  of  the  State  Lunatic 
Asylum,  and  one  from  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  superintendent  of  the  Asylum 
for  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Woodward  writes,  "  My  opinion  is  that  nearly  all  idiots  can 
be  made  better ;  the  physical  condition  and  personal  habits  of  the 
lowest  order  can  be  improved  ;  and. those  possessing  more  mind  can 
be  trained  to  usefulness,  and  some  can  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and 
labor  advantageously,  and  be  useful  and  happy." 

The  letter  of  Dr.  Howe  is  annexed  to  this  report.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  add  that  the  opinions  of  these  gentlemen  will  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House. 

The  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  Resolve  presented 
with  this  report. 

II.  Byington,  Cliairman. 
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Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  fob  the  Blind, 

Boston,  March  12, 1846. 

Mr.  Bttngton — Dear  Sir:  You  ask  whether  I  think  it  is  expedi- 
ent to  have  commissioners  appointed  by  the  State  to  ascertain  the 
condition  and  capacities  of  the  idiots  who  are  supported  at  the 
public  charge ;  and  I  answer,  that  I  think  it  to  be,  not  only  a  matter 
of  expediency,  but  of  duty. 

It  is  a  saying  with  us  that  every  child  in  the  State  has  a  right  to 
be  taught  at  the  public  expense ;  and  shall  we  overlook  or  neglect 
those  who  are  helpless  children  all  their  lives  long? 

There  are  about  six  hundred  idiotic  persons  in  Massachusetts, 
most  of  whom  are  born  of  poor  and  ignorant  parents,  who  can  do 
nothing  for  them,  and  they  soon  become  the  children  and  the  charge 
of  the  public.  And  what  do  we,  whom  God  so  freely  blesses  with 
mental  capacities  and  means  of  happiness, — what  do  we  do  with  those 
helpless  fellow-creatures  whom  he  throws  upon  our  hands?  We 
thrust  them  out  of  sight  into  the  almshouses ;  we  bury  their  poor 
single  talent,  which  he  will  require  at  our  hands.  We  feed  them 
indeed,  and  care  for  them  as  we  do  for  our  cattle ;  but,  like  our  cat- 
tle, we  let  them  go  down  to  the  grave  without  trying  to  kindle 
within  them  the  light  of  reason,  which  may  guide  them  on  their 
way  to  eternity. 

Whoever  has  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  our  almshouses,  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  pleading  looks  of  these  poor  harmless 
beings,  in  whom  a  human  soul  seems  struggling  with  the  animal 
nature  which  overpowers  it.  They  are  almost  always  gentle  and 
timid  creatures,  capable  of  affection,  and  possessed  of  enough  of 
intellect  to  encourage  any  one  who  has  the  time  and  means  for 
attempting  their  instruction  to  do  so ;  but  the  task  is  so  difficult  a 
one  that  few  ever  assume  it,  and  the  almost  universal  lot  of  the 
idiot  is  to  be  left  to  bask  in  the  sun  in  summer,  to  hang  over  the 
fire  in  winter,  to  indulge  in  whatever  natural  or  unnatural  appetites 
they  may  have,  and  to  pass  through  life  without  the  consciousness 
that  they  have  a  human  soul. 

This  neglect  of  the  idiots  is  not  only  a  wrong  to  them,  and  a 
betrayal  of  our  trust,  but  it  is  sometimes  a  cause  of  their  suffering 
grievous  ill-treatment.  This  is  not  the  place  to  relate  the  sad  story 
of  some  of  them ;  nor  should  I  be  disposed  to  harrow  up  your  feel- 
ings by  doing  so  if  it  were.  I  know  very  well  that  in  most  of  our 
towns  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  the  keepers  of  the  almshouses, 
are  humane  people,  and  disposed  to  be  kind  to  their  helpless  charge. 
But  I  know,  too,  that  their  good  intentions  are  sometimes  defeated, 
and  that  some  idiots  have  been  cruelly  misused.    Not  only  are  they 
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often  made  the  sport  of  neighboring  children,  and  the  mockery  of 
the  thoughtless  inmates  of  the  almshouse,  but  sometimes  the  victims 
of  evil-disposed  persons.  Being  helpless,  and  often  unable  to  bear 
testimony  against  others,  they  have  occasionally  been  treated  with 
great  inhumanity ;  idiotic  males  have  suffered  cruel  oppression,  and 
females  have  been  shamefully  outraged. 

Nor  is  injury  done  to  them  alone;  the  community  suffers  on 
account  of  it,  because  the  spectacle  of  degraded  and  despised 
humanity  cannot  be  familiarly  contemplated  without  harm ;  and 
every  village  that  has  an  idiotic  or  "  silly  person,"  who  is  made  a 
butt  of  by  the  young  or  thoughtless,  suffers  therefrom  in  its  moral 
character.  Man  is  made  in  God's  image ;  and  those  who  have  not 
learned  to  respect  humanity  in  every  form  will  be  wanting  in  due 
respect  towards  its  Great  Prototype.  Besides,  a  wrong  strikes  not 
the  injured  with  as  much  force  as  it  recoils  upon  the  doer  of  it. 

If  it  were  not  certain,  then,  that  the  intellectual  condition  of 
idiots  could  be  improved,  still,  for  humanity's  sake,  it  would  be 
right  to  appoint  commissioners  to  inquire  into  their  physical  con- 
dition and  their  actual  treatment,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  their 
unhappy  lot  could  not  be  lightened.  The  State  appoints  commis- 
sioners to  be  the  guardians  of  the  sad  and  scanty  relics  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  to  look  after  their  rights  and  interests ;  and  shall  the  six 
hundred  children  of  our  own  kith  and  kin,  who  are  far  more  help- 
less than  the  Indian, — shall  thev  be  left  uncared  for?  The  Moham- 
medans  cherish  the  half-witted,  and  regard  their  incoherent  words 
as  a  sort  of  inspiration ;  and  shall  the  benighted  infidels  be  more 
charitable  than  the  Christians  of  Massachusetts  ? 

But  it  is  not  only  possible  that  many  persons  who  are  now  left  to 
vegetate  as  hopeless  idiots,  are  capable  of  much  intellectual  improve- 
ment ;  it  has  now  become  a  matter  of  certainty.  Schools  have  been 
established  for  them  in  France  and  in  Prussia ;  and  in  those  schools 
the  most  degraded  and,  apparently,  hopeless  idiots  have  been  much 
improved. 

I  have  myself  known  several  cases  in  our  neighborhood  of  persons 
who  had  long  been  considered  as  hopeless  idiots,  but  who,  to  an 
experienced  eye,  showed  the  marks  of  capacity  for  great  improvement. 
Several  children  have  been  brought  to  me  who  were  only  insane,  and, 
consequently,  were  fair  subjects  for  treatment,  but  who  had  been  always 
considered  as  idiots,  and  treated  as  such ;  they  had  been,  in  fact, 
educated  to  be  idiots,  for  all  treatment  of  children  is  education,  be  it 
for  good  or  be  it  for  evil. 

I  have  in  my  mind  one  case,  where  the  child  of  a  rich  and  wise 
man  showed  such  signs  of  idiocy  as  would,  if  he  had  been  the  son 
of  poor  and  ignorant  parents,  certainly  have  condemned  him  to  the 
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almshouse,  to  neglect,  to  idleness,  and  probably  to  dumbness  (for 
he  could  hardly  speak)  ;  but  by  a  resolute  and  judicious  course  of 
instruction  he  has  been  taught  to  read,  has  been  improved  in  speech, 
and  will,  I  doubt  not,  become  a  rational  man,  and  able  to  take  care 
of  himself. 

Now,  may  it  not  be  that  there  are  scores  and  hundreds  of  such 
cases  among  the  poor  and  friendless?  And  is  it  not  an  awful 
thought  that  our  wealthy  community  is  yearly  losing  human  souls 
that  were  intrusted  to  its  care,  whom  the  mere  overflowings  of  our 
garners  might  have  gathered  into  the  bosom  of  society  ?  Will  not 
God  in  his  righteous  judgments  demand  them  at  our  hands? 

But  even  if  we  descend  to  lower  considerations,  and  regard  the 
economy  of  the  thing,  we  shall  find  that  worldly  wisdom  would 
teach  us  to  train  our  idiots  to  habits  of  industry.  Of  the  385  who 
are  now  supported  at  the  public  charge,  only  a  few  do  any  work,  and 
that  is  of  the  most  unprofitable  kind ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  destruct- 
ive tendencies  of  some  who  are  left  unemployed.  Now,  it  is  certain 
that  the  great  majority  of  them  might  be  taught  to  do  some  simple 
handicraft  work,  that  they  might  be  trained  to  love  labor,  and  thus 
support  themselves  in  whole  or  in  part. 

It  appears,  then,  that  considerations  of  duty,  humanity,  and 
economy  all  demand  that  the  condition  of  the  idiots  at  public 
charge  should  be  inquired  into,  with  a  view  to  its  speedy  improve- 
ment. 

With  great  respect, 

\      I  am,  dear  sir,  very  sincerely  yours, 

S.  G.  Hows. 

tor.  Btinoton. 


.Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

In  the  Tear  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Forty-Si*. 

Resolve  for  the  Appointment  of  Commissioners  on  Idiocy. 

Resolved,  That  his  excellency   the  governor,  by  and  with  the 

advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  be  authorized  to  appoint  three 

persons  to  be  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 

idiots  in  the  Commonwealth,  to  ascertain  their  number,  and  whether 

anything  can  be  done  for  their  relief,  and  make  report  of  their 

doings  to  the  next  general  court.    The  actual  expenses  of  said 

commissioners  shall  be  paid,  and  nothing  more,  and  the  governor  is 

hereby  authorized  to  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  state  treasury 

therefor. 

8 
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[House— No.  152.] 
Commonwealth   of  Massachusetts. 
To  the  House  of  Representative* : 

I  communicate  for  the  information  and  use  of  the  legislature,  a 
"  report  in  part,"  made  by  the  commissioners  appointed  under  the 
Resolve  of  the  11th  of  April,  1846,  "to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  idiots  of  the  Commonwealth ;  to  ascertain  their  number,  and 
whether  anything  can  be  done  for  their  relief."  Accompanying  this 
report,  is  an  interesting  document  upon  the  subject  of  the  school 
for  idiots  in  Paris. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Resolve,  the  commissioners  are  to  make  their 
report  to  the  present  legislature.  As  they  have  not  been  able  fully 
to  complete  their  investigations,  I  recommend  that  provision  be 
made  for  continuing  their  powers  until  the  next  session  of  the 
general  court. 

The  report  shows  the  expense  of  the  commission  to  be  inconsid- 
erable. 

Geo.  N.  Briogs. 

Council  Chamber,  March  31, 1847. 


Boston,  March  15, 1847. 
His  Excellency  George  N.  Briogs  : 

Sir, — The  undersigned,  who  were  appointed  by  your  Excellency 
as  a  commission  to  ascertain  the  number  and  condition  of  the  idiots 
in  the  Commonwealth,  beg  leave  to  report,  in  part,  as  follows : — 

We  proposed  to  discharge  the  duty  confided  to  us, — 

1st.  By  addressing  a  circular  containing  a  list  of  questions  to 
the  town  clerk  of  each  town  in  the  Commonwealth. 

2d.  By  inspecting,  personally,  as  many  idiots  as  possible,  in 
order  to  ascertain  their  condition  and  capacity,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
form  a  more  just  estimate  of  the  whole. 

3d.  By  obtaining  accurate  and  minute  information  concerning 
the  schools  which  have  been  recently  and  successfully  established  in 
France,  Prussia,  and  Switzerland. 

We  regret  to  say,  however,  that  circumstances  over  which  we  had 
no  control,  have  prevented  us  from  accomplishing  fully  all  that  we 
desired  and  undertook  in  either  of  these  three  ways. 

Under  the  first  head,  we  obtained  pretty  satisfactory  information 
from  171  towns,  containing  an  aggregate  population  of  345,285 
inhabitants. 

From  these  towns  we  have  reports  containing  the  names,  age,  sex, 
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condition,  etc.,  of  543  idiots,  204  of  whom  are  males,  and  339  are 
females. 

Of  these,  169  are  less  than  25  years  of  age,  and  of  course  are 
proper  subjects  for  instruction.  Of  the  whole  number,  106  are 
supported  entirely  at  public  charge. 

If  the  other  towns  should  present  the  same  number,  it  would 
show  an  aggregate  of  over  1 ,000  idiots  in  this  Commonwealth,  of 
whom  300  are  of  proper  age  for  instruction. 

Under  the  second  head,  we  obtained  information,  by  personal 
inspection  of  the  idiots,  in  about  30  towns,  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  which  shows  that  the  condition  of  these  unfortunate  persons 
is  very  materially  influenced  by  the  character  of  those  who  have  the 
charge  of  them. 

In  some  towns,  we  found  the  idiots  who  were  under  the  charge  of 
kind-hearted  but  ignorant  persons  to  be  entirely  idle,  given  over  to 
disgusting  and  degrading  habits,  and  presenting  the  sad  and  demor- 
alizing spectacle  of  men,  made  in  God's  image,  whom  neither  their 
own  reason,  nor  the  reason  of  others,  lifted  up  above  the  level  of 
the  brutes. 

In  other  towns,  idiots,  who  to  all  appearance  had  no  more  capacity 
than  those  just  mentioned,  were  under  the  charge  of  more  intelligent 
persons,  and  they  presented  a  different  spectacle, — they  were  healthy, 
cleanly,  and  industrious. 

We  found  some  of  a  very  low  grade  of  intellect  at  work  in  the 
fields,  under  the  direction  of  attendants ;  and  they  seem,  not  only  to 
be  free  from  depraving  habits,  but  to  be  happy  and  useful. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  very  important.  If  per- 
sons having  only  common-sense  and  common  humanity,  but  without 
the  advantage  of  experience  or  study,  can  so  improve  the  condition 
of  idiots,  how  much  could  be  done  by  those  who  should  bring  the 
light  of  science,  and  the  experience  of  wise  and  good  men  in  other 
countries,  and  the  facilities  of  an  institution  adapted  to  the  training 
of  idiots, — how  much,  we  say,  could  be  done  by  such  persons, 
towards  redeeming  the  minds  of  this  unfortunate  class  from  the 
waste  and  desolation  in  which  they  now  lie  ? 

Under  the  third  head,  information  concerning  what  has  been  done 
abroad,  we  have  not  been  able  to  receive  all  the  documentary  and 
other  evidence  for  which  we  have  applied.  We  have,  however, 
received  enough  to  give  us  the  assurance  that  other  countries  have 
set  an  'example  of  successful  attempts  to  instruct  and  elevate  the 
most  ignorant  and  degraded  of  men,  which  it  behooves  our  Com- 
monwealth speedily  to  imitate. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  state,  that  the  whole  expense  of  the 
commission  are  less  than  forty  dollars ;  that  we  consider  our  labors 
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as  only  half  finished  ;  and  that,  if  allowed  to  pursue  them,  we  think 
we  should  be  able,  during  the  coming  season,  to  present  a  full  and 
detailed  report  that  will  not  be  unworthy  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

For  the  Commission,  S.  G.  Howe. 

His  Excellency  G.  N.Briggs. 

Mabch  27, 1847. 

Since  the  above  report  was  written,  I  have  received  a  very  inter- 
esting document  upon  the  subject  of  the  school  for  idiots  in  Paris, 
from  a  gentleman  whose  name  will  give  it  authority.  I  beg  to  submit 

it  as  a  part  of  the  report. 

S.  G.  Howe. 

Paris,  1  February,  1847. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Howe, — In  the  report  that  the  committee  for  the 
examination  of  the  condition  of  idiots  in  Massachusetts,  of  which 
you  arc  chairman,  will  make  to  the  general  court,  I  do  not  doubt 
that  you  will  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  adopting,  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  such  measures  as  experience  has  shown  may  be  suc- 
cessfully employed  to  secure  the  physical  comfort  and  moral  culture 
of  this  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow-beings, — a  class,  for  so  long 
a  time  and  in  so  many  lands,  shunned  with  loathing  and  aversion, — 
shut  out  from  all  social  relation, — regarded  as  mere  animals  denied 
the  holy  fire  of  intelligence,  and  exposed  to  physical  treatment  worse 
than  the  lowest  of  the  brute  creation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  your 
observations  will  show  that  this  is  not  their  position  with  us,  but 
treatment  such  as  I  describe  I  have  myself  seen  inflicted  in  coun- 
tries laying  high  claims  to  civilization ;  and,  in  turning  from  them 
to  other  lands,  have  been' forced  to  recognize  that  the  injunctions  of 
Mohammed  to  treat  with  kindness  those  on  whom  nature  has  forgot 
to  smile,  are  better  observed  by  his  followers,  than  are  the  lessons 
of  our  Divine  Master  by  those  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians. 

Attention  and  kindness  to  idiots  are  not,  however,  confined  to 
Mohammedan  nations,  and  we  must  recognize,  as  a  beautiful  example 
of  those  compensations  which  Providence  seems  to  bring  for  every 
evil,  that,  in  those  countries  where  the  greatest  number  of  idiots  is 
found,  the  popular  sympathy  in  their  behalf  is  the  most  developed. 
In  certain  districts  of  France,  the  common  appellation  of  an  idiot  is 
the  innocent;  and  the  etymology  of  the  word  which  designates  one 
of  the  largest  classes  of  idiots,  the  cretins,  is  itself  a  key  to  the  senti- 
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ment  of  sympathy  and  fraternity  of  which  I  speak.  Cretin  is  a 
popular  corruption  of  Chretien  (Christian),  and,  in  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  the  kindness  of  the  poor  peasants  towards  this  unhappy 
class  is  a  beautiful  and  touching  commentary  upon  the  name  they 
bear. 

These  cases  of  isolated  kindness  have,'  however,  secured  only  the 
physical  comfort  of  a  few ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  intelli- 
gent action  of  philanthropic  individuals  or  of  enlightened  govern- 
ments has,  until  quite  recently,  done  no  more.  One  of  the  most 
judicious  of  living  French  physicians,  Voisin,  contrasts  the  efforts 
made  in  behalf  of  idiots  with  those  which  modern  science  and 
modern  philanthropy  have  so  successfully  made  in  behalf  of  the 
insane,  and  he  continues:  "In  every  age,  idiots  have  been  far 
more  unfortunate  than  the  insane.  At  Sparta,  they  shared  the  fate 
of  sickly  children,  and  were  thrown  into  the  Eurotas  ;  and  when,  in 
our  time,  efforts  have  been  made  to  ameliorate  the  treatment  of 
those  who  had  lost  their  reason,  nothing  has  been  done  for  those  who, 
from  their  infancy,  gave  evidence  of  an  obtuse  and  incomplete  intel- 
ligence, limited  to  a  certain  number  of  phenomena.  Once  smitten 
by  the  terrible  appellation  of  idiot,  the  child  inspires  only  disgust 
and  horror ;  and,  deprived  of  all  assistance,  sequestrated  from  all 
society,  he  remains  eternally  plunged  in  the  darkness  of  his  in- 
firmity." 

But  the  surprise  which  one  naturalty  feels  at  the  small  progress 
heretofore  made  in  the  treatment  of  idiocy,  is  lessened  on  examining 
the  narrow  opinions  relative  to  it  emitted  by  those  who,  from  their 
earnest  labors  for  the  insane,  have  acquired  a  just  title  to  respect. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  the  opinions  of  Pinel,  and  even  of  Esquirol. 
Look  into  almost  any  work  which  treats  of  idiots,  and  see  the  con- 
fidence with  which  they  are  described  as  "  beings  devoid  of  under- 
standing and  heart,"  or  as  "  human  brutes."  The  great  Dictionnaire 
de  Medecine,  edited  by  Breschet,  Orfila,  Velpeau,  and  others,  in  its 
16th  volume,  published  in  1837,  describes  idiocy  (p.  212)  as  "  an 
absence  of  mental  and  affective  faculties,  and  an  almost  complete 
nullity  of  the  cerebral  functions " ; — and  further  on,  in  the  same 
article,  says :  "  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  combat  idiotism.  In 
order  that  the  intellectual  exercise  might  be  established,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  change  the  conformation  of  organs  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  modification  I " 

The  confidence  with  which  this  is  announced,  is  only  surpassed 
by  that  with  which  Gall  condemned  to  perpetual  imbecility  all  those 
whose  volume  of  brain  failed  to  fill  his  insatiable  calipers.  After 
describing,  in  his  work  upon  the  Functions  of  the  Brain,  several 
skulls  which  he  has  passed  in  review,  he  declares  that  one  whose 
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head  presents  certain  dimensions  mu*t  be  necessarily  an  idiot. 
"  Never  has  an  exception  to  this  rule  been  found ;  never  will  an 
exception  be  found."  * 

Unfortunately  for  Gall's  theory,  but  fortunately  for  those  sus- 
pected of  imbecility,  many  exceptions  have  " been  found"  ;\  fortu- 
nately, also,  for  the  poor  idiots,  the  error  of  those  who  denied  them 
all  intelligence,  and  who  pronounced  them  incurable,  has  been 
proved,  the  interdict  against  them  revoked,  and  the  fact  triumph- 
antly established  that,  however  degraded  their  condition,  however 
devoid  of  all  human  faculties  they  may  seem  to  be,  they  carry  within 
them  the  holy  spark  which  intelligent  sympathy  may  inflame. 
During  the  past  six  months,  I  have  watched,  with  eager  interest, 
the  progress  which  many  young  idiots  have  made,  in  Paris,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Seguin,  and,  at  Bicetre,  under  that  of  Messrs. 
Voisin  and  Vallee,  and  have  seen,  with  no  less  gratification  than 
astonishment,  nearly  one  hundred  fellow-beings  who,  but  a  short 
time  since,  were  shut  out  from  all  communion  with  mankind, — who 
were  objects  of  loathing  and  disgust, — many  of  whom  rejected  every 
article  of  clothing, — others  of  whom,  unable  to  stand  erect,  crouched 
themselves  in  corners,  and  gave  signs  of  life  only  by  piteous  howls, 
— others,  in  whom  the  faculty  of  speech  had  never  been  developed, 
— and  many,  whose  voracious  and  indiscriminate  gluttony  satisfied 
itself  with  whatever  they  could  lay  hands  upon,  with  the  garbage 
thrown  to  swine,  or  with  their  own  excrements ; — these  unfortunate 
beings — the  rejected  of  humanity — I  have  seen  properly  clad,  stand- 
ing erect,  walking,  speaking,  eating  in  an  orderly  manner  at  a  com- 
mon table,  working  quietly  as  carpenters  and  farmers ;  gaining,  by 
their  own  labor,  the  means  of  existence;  storing  their  awakened 
intelligence  by  reading  one  to  another;  exercising,  towards  their 
teachers  and  among  themselves,  the  generous  feelings  of  man's 
nature,  and  singing  in  unison  songs  of  thanksgiving ! 

It  is  a  miracle,  you  will  exclaim  ;  and  so,  indeed,  it  is, — a  miracle 
of  intelligence,  of  patience,  and  of  love.  When  I  expressed  to  the 
teacher  of  the  school  at  Bicetre,  M.  Valine,  my  gratitude  and  my 
surprise  at  the  result  of  his  efforts,  his  reply  was  as  profound  as  it 
was  beautiful  and  modest :  II  ne  faut,  Monsieur,  que  la  patience  et 
le  desir  de  bien  faire — "  Patience,  and  the  desire  to  do  good,  are  all 
that  is  necessary."  More  than  this  is  necessary,  and  I  felt  bound 
to  complete  his  sentence  by  adding  to  it  the  noble  motto  which  Don 
Henry  of  Portugal  engraved  on  his  shield,  and,  by  his  conduct,  jus- 
tified so  well, — le  talent  de  bien  faire.    Patience  and  the  talent,  as 

•  Gall,  "  Sur  lea  Fonctions  de  Cerveau"  t.  ii.  p.  330. 

t  For  an  interesting  account  of  these  exceptions,  see  Parchappe,  Recherehee  $wr 
VEncephale,  p.  32. 
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well  as  the  desire,  to  do  good,  are  all  required ;  but  these  can  all  be 
found  in  the  community  where  Laura  Bridgman  has  been  taught, 
and,  the  possibility  of  success  now  fully  established,  it  would  be  an 
insult  to  Massachusetts  to  suppose  that  she  will  not  be  among  the 
first  to  make  those  efforts  for  her  idiot  population  which  many  Euro- 
pean states  are  already  commencing. 

The  fact,  I  have  said,  is  now  clearly  established,  that  idiots  may 
be  educated, — that  the  reflective  power  exists  within  them,  and  may  be 
awakened  by  a  proper  system  of  instruction ;  that  they  may  be  raised 
from  the  filth  in  which  they  grovel  to  the  attitude  of  men ;  that  they 
may  be  taught  different  arts,  which  will  enable  them  to  gain  an 
honest  livelihood ;  and  that,  although  their  intelligence  may  never, 
perhaps,  be  developed  to  such  a  point  as  to  render  them  the  authors 
of  those  generous  ideas  and  great  deeds  which  leave  a  stamp  upon 
an  age,  yet,  still,  they  may  attain  a  respectable  mediocrity,  and 
surpass  in  mental  power  the  common  peasant  of  many  European 
states. 

Before  entering  into  details  of  the  method  or  system  by  which  this 
is  accomplished,  it  is  proper  to  give  some  account  of  efforts  that 
have  been  made  for  the  teaching  of  idiots.  The  first  methodical 
attempt  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  was  that  commenced  in 
1800,  by  Itard,  upon  a  boy  found  wild  in  a  forest  in  the  centre  of 
France,  and  known  as  the  Savage  of  the  Aveyron.  Itard  was  a 
friend  and  disciple  of  Condillac ;  and,  during  five  years,  he  endeav- 
ored, with  an  indefatigable  perseverance,  to  develop,  at  the  same 
time,  the  intelligence  of  his  pupil  and  the  theories  of  the  sensualist 
school  of  philosophy.  The  results,  part  of  which  you  will  find 
exposed  in  the  two  reports  of  Itard  (Paris,  1800,  and  Imprimerie 
Imperiale,  1807),  were  not  satisfactory,  and  the  attempt  was  aban- 
doned. In  1828,  it  was  revived,  at  Bicetre,  by  Dr.  Ferrus,  then  the 
principal  physician  of  that  establishment,  who  undertook  the  educa- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  idiots,  and  this  example 
was  followed,  in  1831,  by  Dr.  Falret,  at  the  Salpetriere.  In  1839, 
when  Dr.  Voisin  was  made  physician  of  Bicetre,  a  school  was  organ- 
ized, which,  although  produciug  some  good  results,  was  very  incom- 
plete, until  Mr.  Seguin,  who,  since  1837,  had  occupied  himself  in 
private  with  the  education  of  idiots,  was,  in  1842,  named  director. 
He  had  conceived  and  put  in  practice  a  method  of  education,  the 
happy  results  of  which  were  certified  to  by  Esquirol,  in  1839  ;  by  a 
committee  of  which  Orfila  was  chairman,  named  by  the  administra- 
tive council  of  Paris  Hospital,  in  1842  ;  and  in  1843,  of  a  committee 
of  the  Institute  (Academy  of  Sciences)  of  which  Serres,  Flourens 
and  Pariset  were  members.*    During  the  time  of  his  direction,  Mr. 

*  See  Comptes  Rendu*  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences,  t.  xyH.  p.  1295. 
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Seguin  published,  in  two  pamphlets,  the  results  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond quarters  of  his  efforts  at  Bicetre.  Here  he  remained,  however, 
only  one  year,  some  personal  difficulties  having  arisen  between  him 
and  the  physicians  of  the  establishment,  which  resulted  in  the  nomi- 
nation of  another  to  his  place.  The  school  has  since  been  under 
the  general  superintendence  of  Dr.  Voisin,  and  under  the  special 
direction  of  Mr.  Vallee,  while  Mr.  Seguin  has  confined  himself  to 
private  instruction  in  Paris. 

In  Switzerland,  Dr.  Guggenbiihl  has  founded  an  establishment  for 
the  education  of  cretins,  which,  within  the  past  three  years,  has  been 
most  satisfactory  in  its  results.  More  recentty,  at  Berlin,  Dr. 
Saegert  has  commenced  the  education  of  some  twenty  idiots, 
and  has  given  an  account  of  the  results  of  one  year's  efforts,  in  a 
pamphlet,  which,  I  hope,  you  will  receive  direct  from  Berlin  at  the 
same  time  as  this  letter.  I  send  you  now  a  copy  of  the  reports  of 
Dr.  Guggenbiihl,  and  also  of  those  made  by  Seguin,  when  director 
of  the  school  at  Bicetre,  together  with  a  copy  of  his  large  work,  in 
which  he  explains  fully  the  method  he  has  been  led,  by  experience 
and  reflection,  to  adopt.  I  send  you  also  a  memoir  upon  the  same 
subject,  by  Dr.  Voisin. 

In  the  remarkable  work  of  Seguin,  you  will  find  details  upon  the 
progress  of  his  idiots,  stage  by  stage.  He  considers  their  treatment 
and  education  as  possible  on  two  conditions :  1st,  that  the  treatment 
be  not  only  hygienic,  but  moral ;  and  2dly,  that  the  education  be, 
not  the  putting  in  action  of  acquired  faculties,  which  is  the  educa- 
tion of  common  schools,  but  the  development  of  the  functions,  of 
the  aptitudes,  of  the  faculties,  and  of  the  instinctive  and  moral  ten- 
dencies. These  must  be  ascertained  by  a  careful  physiological  and 
psychological  examination  or  analysis  of  each  case,  a  form  or  table 
for  which  is  proposed  by  him.  Another  table,  proposed  bj*  Voisin, 
you  will  find  in  his  memoir.  The  education  of  idiots  majr,  of  course, 
be  attempted  at  any  age ;  but  little  success  can  be  counted  on  unless 
it  commence  when  they  are  young.  Indeed,  Seguin  considers  this 
success  to  be  the  exception  to  a  rule  which  applies  not  alone  to 
idiots ;  viz.,  that  the  aptitude  to  receive  instruction  is  peculiar  to 
youth.  After  the  prior  examination  has  been  made,  the  education 
is  commenced  upon, — 

1st.  The  moving  power ;  and  is  followed  up  by 

2d.    The  senses ; 

8d.    The  perceptive  faculties ; 

4th.  By  gymnastics  of  comparison ; 

5th.  By  gymnastics  of  invention ; 

6th.  Excitement  of  sentiments  and  instincts  by  moral  necessities ; 

7th.  Special  excitation  of  the  faculty  of  spontaneousness ; 
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8th.  Incessant  provocation  to  regular  action,  to  speaking,  and  to 
the  exercise  of  faculties  then  developed. 

The  aptitudes  thus  created  are  then  applied  to  different  specialties, 
according  to  the  fortune,  age,  or  position  of  each  individual,  taking 
care  to  choose,  in  every  case,  an  occupation  which  will  keep  in 
activity  the  muscular  system  as  well  as  the  mental  faculties. 

Mr.  Seguin  assures  me  that  the  average  proportion  of  cases  which 
have  come  to  his  knowledge,  in  which  this  treatment  has  failed  of 
success,  is  not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  ;  and  if  nothing  more  be 
done,  the  repulsive  symptoms  of  idiocy,  which  are  all  the  result  of 
habit,  and  not  imposed  by  nature,  may,  at  least,  be  removed. 

It  is  the  system  of  Seguin,  which,  as  I  before  observed,  was  put 
in  practice  at  Bicetre.  Since  his  separation  from  that  establishment, 
some  modifications  have  been  made ;  but  the  same  general  method 
has  been  followed  up  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Voisin,  and  of  the 
intelligent  and  devoted  teacher,  Mr.  Valine.  The  best  idea  of  what 
may  be  done,  will  be  formed  from  a  knowledge  of  what  is  done 
there.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  reports  are  published  there ;  a 
fact  which  renders  it  necessary,  in  order  to  have  anything  like  a  sat- 
isfactory idea  of  the  mode  of  proceeding,  to  follow  up,  personally, 
for  a  certain  time,  the  course  of  treatment  pursued ;  an  undertaking, 
the  labor  of  which,  I  may  say  from  personal  experience,  is  more 
than  compensated  by  the  pleasure  of  becoming  an  eye-witness  to 
such  astonishing  results. 

Let  us  take  a  young  idiot,  in  whom  scarce  any  of  the  senses 
appear  developed ;  who  is  abandoned  to  the  lowest  passions,  and 
who  is  unable  to  walk  or  to  execute  voluntary  movements.  He  is 
brought  to  Bicetre,  and  placed  at  once  in  the  class  of  those  boys 
who  are  executing  the  moving  power.  Here,  with  about  20  others, 
who  have  already  learned  to  act  somewhat  in  unison,  he  is  made,  at 
first  by  holding  and  guiding  his  arms,  and  feet,  and  afterwards  by 
the  excitement  of  imitation,  to  follow  the  movements  of  his  com- 
panions. These,  at  the  order  of  the  teacher,  go  through  with 
various  steps  and  movements  of  the  head,  arms  and  feet,  which,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  give  wholesome  exercise  to  the  animal  part 
of  the  system,  develop  the  first  personal  sentiment  that  of  rest  and 
immobility.  After  this,  the  class  is  made,  at  the  word  of  command, 
to  designate  various  parts  of  the  body.  On  the  20th  January,  the 
number  in  this  class  was  18,  some  of  whom  had  been  several 
months  under  treatment,  others  of  whom  had  been  just  attached  to 
it.  The  teacher,  1st,  indicated  with  his  hand  a  part  of  the  body, 
— as  head,  arms,  hand,  face,  hair,  eyes,  and  named  it  aloud :  the 
children  repeated  the  movement,  and  touched  the  part;  2d,  the 
teacher  designated  with  the  voice  a  part  which  the  idiot  touched ; 
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3d,  he  designated  a  part  by  gesture,  and  the  pupils  named  it  aloud. 
There  are  many,  of  course,  who  are  slow  to  do  this ;  but  the  love  of 
imitation,  and  the  care  of  teachers,  produce  in  time  the  necessary 
regularity  of  movement.  The  organ  of  speech  has  yet,  however,  to 
be  developed  in  others. 

A  complete  series  of  gymnastic  exercises,  adapted  to  the  various 
necessities  which  the  physiological  examination  has  established  for 
each  case,  is  now  followed  up  ;  the  result  of  which  is,  to  create  an 
equilibrium  between  the  muscular  and  the  over-excited  nervous 
system ;  to  fatigue  the  idiot  sufficiently  to  procure  him  a  sound  and 
refreshing  sleep ;  and  to  develop  his  general  intelligence.  At  the 
same  time,  the  hygienic  treatment,  adapted  to  his  peculiar  case,  is 
applied.  He  is  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  to  fresh  air;  is 
made  to  go  through  frequent  ablutions,  and  is  warmly  clad.  In  most 
cases  a  tonic  diet  is  adopted,  and  he  is  placed  at  table  where  the 
monitors,  by  dint  of  industry  and  example,  teach  him  to  eat  as  do 
those  around  him. 

The  next  step  is  to  educate  the  senses,  beginning  with  that  of 
feeling ;  and  beginning  with  this,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  sense  by 
which  the  idiot  acquires  most  readily  a  knowledge  of  external  objects, 
long  before  his  eye  is  accustomed  to  fix  their  image,  or  his  ear  to 
listen  to  sounds.  Smell  and  taste  are  next  cultivated  ;  the  former 
by  presenting  to  the  pupil  various  odors,  which  at  first  make  no  im- 
pression whatever,  rose  and  assafoetida  being  received  with  equal 
favor ;  by  degrees,  and  as  the  harmony  of  the  functions  is  restored, 
and  the  intellectual  activity  developed,  this  sense  is  awakened,  and 
lends  again  its  aid  to  awaken  others.  The  sense  of  taste  is  roused 
in  the  same  manner,  by  placing  in  he  mouth  various  substances, 
alternately,  sapid  and  acid,  bitter  and  sweet. 

The  power  of  speech,  so  imperfect  in  all,  is  the  most  difficult  to 
develop  ;  but  a  method,  improving  upon  that  which  Pereire  practised, 
in  1760,  and  which  has  been  since  successfully  followed  up  in  Ger- 
many, has  been  adopted  at  Bicetre,  and  also  in  the  private  practice 
of  Seguin,  with  great  success.  This  is,  however,  the  part  of  idiot 
education  that  proceeds  the  slowest,  and  which,  more  than  any  other, 
except,  perhaps,  the  moral  treatment,  requires  the  greatest  attention, 
patience,  and  intelligence,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

The  sight  is  next  cultivated  ;  and  here,  as  indeed  in  every  part  of 
this  miracle  of  instruction,  great  difficulties  were  at  first  encoun- 
tered. The  eyes  of  the  idiot  are  often  perfectly  formed,  but  he  sees 
nothing ;  they  fix  no  object.  The  organ  he  possesses,  but  it  is 
passive  and  dormant.  The  senses  of  smell  and  taste  have  been 
developed  by  direct  action  upon  them ;  that  of  touch,  by  putting 
the  hand  in  contact  with  different  bodies ;  the  stagnant  eye  of  the 
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idiot  cannot,  however,  be  moved  by  the  hand  of  another.  The 
method  employed  is  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  Seguin.  He  placed  the 
child  in  a  chamber,  which  was  suddenly  darkened,  so  as  to  excite 
his  attention ;  after  which  a  small  opening  in  a  shutter  let  in  a 
single  ray  of  light,  before  which  various  objects  agreeable  to  the 
pupil,  arranged  upon  slides,  like  those  of  a  magic-lantern,  were 
successively  passed.  The  light,  and  its  direction,  having  once  at- 
tracted his  attention,  was  then  by  a  change  of  the  opening  in  the 
shutter  moved  up  and  down,  to  the  right  and  left,  followed  in  most 
cases  by  his  heretofore  motionless  eyeballs.  This  is  succeeded  by 
exercises  of  gymnastics,  which  require  the  attention  of  the  eye  to 
avoid,  not  a  dangerous  bruise,  but  a  disagreeable  thump ;  games  of 
ball  and  battledoors  are  also  used  to  excite  this  sense.  Another 
means  employed,  is  to  place  yourself  before  the  idiot,  fix  his  eye  by 
a  firm  look,  varying  this  look  according  to  various  sentiments  ;  pur- 
suing for  hours,  even,  his  moving  but  unimpressioned  orbit ;  chasing 
it  constantly,  until  finally  it  stops,  fixes  itself,  and  begins  to  see. 
After  efforts  of  this  kind,  which  require  a  patience  and  a  superiority 
of  will  that  few  men  possess,  the  first  reward  comes  to  the  teacher 
himself,  for  his  identity  is  recognized  by  other  means  than  the  touch, 
and  he  catches  the  first  beam  of  intelligence  that  radiates  from  the 
heretofore  benighted  countenance. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  development  of  sight,  certain  notions — 
not  ideas — are  taught  the  child ;  these  are  those  of  form,  color, 
dimension,  configuration,  etc.,  etc.  Form  is  taught  by  means  of 
various  objects, — bjT  solid  blocks,  such  as  cubes,  hexahedrons,  etc., 
and  by  sheets  of  pasteboard,  cut  in  squares,  and  other  geometrical 
figures.  The  pupils  soon*  distinguish  and  name  the  different  varie- 
ties of  triangles, — isosceles,  scalene,  equilateral  and  right-angled, 
and  distinguish  the  square  from  the  parallelogram,  lozenge,  and 
trapezium.  There  are  now,  at  Bicetre,  some  in  whom  the  sense  of 
feeling  is  more  acute  than  that  of  seeing,  and  who  can  distinguish 
and  name  these  different  forms  by  the  touch,  without  being  able  to 
do  so  by  the  eye.  For  giving  the  notion  of  color,  one  among 
various  means,  which  is  the  most  simple,  appears  to  me  at  the  same 
time  the  most  useful,  inasmuch  as  it  excites  the  reflective  faculty. 
Two  large  sheets  of  pasteboard  have  drawn  upon  each  of  them  a 
star, — on  one,  in  simple  lines,  on  the  other,  with  its  rays  painted 
with  prismatic  colors.  Small  pieces  of  pasteboard,  corresponding 
in  color  and  form  to  these  rays,  are  given  to  the  pupil,  who  is  taught 
to  observe  the  similarity  between  the  rays  which  he  holds  and  those 
of  the  colored  star,  and  then  to  cover  the  original  rays  of  this  star 
by  the  similar  rays  which  are  in  his  hands.  After  this,  bjr  the 
example  of  his  teacher  and  by  the  exercise  of  his  reflective  power, 
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he  compares  with  his  movable  raj's,  upon  the  uncolored  pasteboard, 
the  colored  star. 

To  teach  these  distinctions  of  color  and  form,  the  same  patience 
and  will  are  necessary  as  in  all  the  other  parts  of  this  most  interest- 
ing system  of  instruction.  During  the  autumn  of  1845,  I  watched 
with  interest,  at  Nantes,  the  first  essay9  made  by  the  distinguished 
oculist,  Dr.  Gu6pin,  to  educate  the  sight  of  a  young  man  from 
whose  eyes  he  had,  a  short  time  before,  removed  cataracts,  but  who 
enjoyed  all  his  faculties  but  that  of  sight.  The  labor  in  this  case, 
to  develop  one  faculty,  was  indeed  great,  although  aided  by  all  the 
other  faculties.  Imagine  what  that  labor  must  be,  in  the  case  of 
the  idiot,  where  this  mutual  assistance  is  wanting. 

The  muscular  and  the  sensorial  system  having  been  developed, 
the  moral  education  follows ;  and  here  we  are  brought  to  observe 
the  great  difference  between  the  system  adopted  by  Seguin,  and  suc- 
cessfully pursued  at  Bicetre,  and  that  which  failed  in  the  hands  of 
Itard.  Itard  held,  with  Condillac,  that  all  simple  ideas  are  the  result 
of  sensation  alone,  while  Seguin  insists  on  the  existence  of  an  inter- 
nal, intelligent,  reflective  power,  which,  seizing  the  notions  furnished 
by  the  senses,  reasons  upon  them  and  produces  ideas. 

"The  senses,"  says  Seguin  (p.  459),  "  are  the  immediate  agent  of 
notions;  the  intelligence,  the  immediate  agent  of  ideas.  But  the 
capital  difference  between  a  notion  and  an  idea  is,  that  the  first 
appreciates  the  physical  properties  of  things,  and  the  second,  their 
relations.  Thus  the  child,  placed  in  presence  of  an  unknown  object, 
acquires,  by  his  senses,  notions  of  its  form,  size,  sound,  color,  etc., 
but  he  acquires  the  idea  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of 
that  object  to  other  objects  or  phenomena  which  surround  him. 
.  .  .  An  idiot,  or  a  child,  may  acquire  a  notion  of  a  key  so  as 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  objects  or  other  keys ;  but  it  is  only  by 
seeing  it  in  connection  with  a  lock,  by  observing  and  reflecting  upon 
its  function  there,  that  he  forms  an  idea  of  a  key." 

This  difference  of  the  notion  and  the  idea  once  established,  the 
great  moral  task  is  to  exercise  the  inborn  intelligence  by  bringing 
the  pupil  to  perceive  and  reflect  upon  the  relations  that  exist  be- 
tween the  notions  which  he  has  acquired.  In  connection  with  this, 
it  is  but  proper  to  correct  an  error  into  which  Seguin  throughout 
his  work,  and  Voisin  in  his  memoir,  have  both  fallen,  in  common, 
however,  with  most  French  and  many  German  writers ;  viz.,  that  of 
placing  in  the  same  category  the  systems  of  Condillac  and  Locke. 
Condillac  taught  that  all  simple  ideas  are  derived  immediately  from 
the  senses,  and  that  the  faculties  of  our  mind  are  but  our  sensations 
transformed;  while  the  system  of  Locke,  on  the  contrary,  which, 
deriving  our  knowledge  of  external  objects  from  the  senses,  recog- 
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nizes  at  the  same  time  the  existence  of  an  independent  reflective 
power,  essential  for  the  completion  of  our  stock  of  ideas,*  would 
seem  to  be  directly  in  accordance  with  the  results  obtained  by  this 
experiment  of  education. 

Another  great  task  is  the  moral  education,  which  commences, 
however,  with  the  first  contact  of  the  teacher  and  pupil,  and 
inspires  the  sentiment  of  authority ;  and,  relative  to  this,  the  duty 
or  faculty  of  obedience.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  by 
severity  that  this  can  be  brought  about,  for  that  can  seldom  be  long 
maintained ;  and  the  alternations  which  teachers  who  indulge  in 
passionate  severity  so  often  present,  of  brutal  harshness  and  insig- 
nificant weakness,  inspire  in  the  idiot,  as  well  as  in  every  one  who 
thinks,  the  idea,  not  that  the  authority  embodied  in  his  teacher  is  the 
firm,  calm  expression  of  a  moral  law,  but  that  it  is  the  result  of 
caprice  and  selfishness,  against  which  his  own  instinct  of  self- 
defence  compels  him  to  combat.  Brute  force  and  distrust  never  yet 
created  anything  good  ;  not  so  firmness,  calmness,  s}'mpathy,  justice. 

It  is  to  his  being  thoroughly  penetrated  with  this  sentiment  that  I 
attribute  much  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Vallee  at  Bieetre.  What  that 
success  has  been,  and  what  the  present  school  is,  thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  Seguin,  Voisin  and  Vallee,  will  be  better  seen,  perhaps,  by  fol- 
lowing up  a  day's  work,  at  the  school  than  by  tracing  out  the  progress 
of  an  individual  idiot.  This  will  give  us  the  division  of  time,  the 
different  studies  and  labor  pursued,  and  will  enable  me  to  make 
some  necessary  observations  which  I  could  not,  without  disturbing 
the  order  of  my  letter,  introduce  in  any  other  place. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  has  varied,  for  some  time 
past,  from  80  to  100.  At  five  o'clock  they  rise,  and  pass  half  an 
hour  in  washing,  combing,  and  dressing,  the  monitors  (pupils  more 
advanced)  aiding  those  whose  instruction  is  but  recently  commenced. 
They  then  pass  into  the  hall  of  classes,  and  range  themselves  in  a 
double  line, — no  easy  task  for  the  beginners, — when  they  sing  a 
simple  morning  prayer,  repeated  to  them  bjr  the  teacher.  After  this 
they  make  their  first  breakfast  of  a  simple  slice  of  bread.  The 
class  for  the  education  of  the  senses  now  begins  and  fills  up  the 
time  till  8.15  a.  m.  In  the  first  or  highest  division  several  occupy 
themselves  with  face  and  landscape  drawing ;  and  others  less  ad- 
vanced with  geometrical  drawing  upon  the  blackboard.  The  third 
division,  divided  into  sections,  is  of  those  who  are  exercising  the 
senses  of  smell,  taste,  sight,  and  observing  color  and  form  by  the 
method  I  have  before  described.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  exercised, 
among  other  means,  by  the  pupils'  learning  to  distinguish  and  name, 

*  See  Locke  on  the  Understanding,  book  ii.  chap.  i.  sect.  4. 
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while  blindfolded,  the  natural  sounds  as  produced  by  the  cords  of  a 
bass-viol.  Meanwhile  the  youngest  class  of  18  or  20  is  going 
through  its  elementary  gymnastics  of  the  moving  power. 

From  8.15  to  9  a.  m.  is  taken  up  by  the  study  of  numeration  and 
arithmetic.  Here  the  whole  school  is  divided  into  frequently  chang- 
ing groups,  according  to  the  various  capacities  developed.  The 
lowest  of  all  is  ranged  in  line,  and  taught  to  count  aloud  up  to  30 ; 
a  series  of  sticks,  balls,  or  other  material  objects,  being  given  them 
at  the  time.  This  helps  to  ameliorate  their  speech,  and  to  stimulate 
to  imitation  those  who  have  not  that  faculty.  Another  group  is  set 
to  climb  upon  ladders,  counting  the  number  of  rounds  as  they  go 
up, — and  thus  the  muscular  system  and  knowledge  of  numeration 
are  simultaneously  developed.  A  higher  group  is  of  those  who 
count  up  to  50  with  counters,  and  who,  by  means  of  them,  get  an 
idea  of  unity,  plurality,  subtraction,  addition,  and  equality.  A 
higher  group  still  has  learned  to  count  up  to  100,  and  another  group 
is  learning  by  means  of  movable  figures  taken  from  a  case  the  com- 
binations of  numbers.  Higher  still  are  boys  working  upon  their 
slates,  or  going  through  calculations  upon  the  blackboard,  with  a 
facility  and  precision  that  any  pupil  of  Warren  Colburn  might  envy. 

From  9  to  9.45.  Breakfast,  of  soup  and  a  plate  of  meat.  The 
pupils  are  here  seated  at  table,  and  eat  with  fork  and  spoon,  the 
more  adroit  aiding  those  less  so. 

9.45  to  10.30.  Recreation  in  open  air. — running,  playing  ball, 
driving  hoop,  or  cultivating  a  small  plot  of  ground,  the  hire  of 
which,  for  three  months,  each  one  may  gain  bjr  a  certain  number  of 
tickets  of  good  conduct. 

10.30  to  11.15.  Reading  class,  in  which  all  take  part,  divided, 
however,  into  various  groups,  as  before. 

11.15  to  12.  Writing  class.  Here  the  lowest  group  is  taught 
only  to  trace  on  the  blackboard,  with  a  ruler,  these  lines : — 


The  next  group  is  taught  to  make  upon  the  board  the  rudimental 
characters,  as 

/  /  /      t>  &  O      &  0  & 


making  the  three  in  each  line.     After  this  they  write  on  slates,  and 
when  farther  advanced,  the  monitor  being  ready  to  guide  their 
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hands,  the)-  write  in  ruled  books.  The  highest  class  rules  its  own 
books,  and  writes  alternately  a  page  of  large  and  fine  hand. 

12  to  12.30.     Gymnastics. 

12.30  to  1.     Music. 

1  to  4.45.  Manual  labor.  In  this  all  take  part ;  some  as  shoe- 
makers, some  as  carpenters,  or  rather  cabinet-makers,  and  some  as 
tillers  of  the  ground.  One  of  the  best  exercises  for  the  body,  inas- 
much as  it  compels  the  idiot  to  walk  and  balance  himself  unaided,  is 
that  of  wheeling  a  barrow,  charged  with  a  weight  proportionate  to 
his  strength.  The  most  stupid  may  be  soon  taught  this.  Others, 
more  intelligent,  wield  spade  and  pick-axe  most  energetically  and 
profitably ;  but  nowhere  does  their  awakened  intelligence  appear 
more  satisfactorily  than  in  the  workshop  of  the  cabinet-niaker. 
When  one  of  them  has  sawed  through  a  plank,  or  nailed  together 
two  pieces  of  wood,  or  made  a  box,  his  smile  of  satisfaction, — the 
consequence  of  "  something  attempted,  something  done," — the  real 
result  of  which  he  can  estimate, — is  beautiful  to  see.  Nor  is  their 
work,  by  any  means,  to  be  despised.  With  one  cabinet-maker  as 
teacher  and  monitor,  the}'  performed  last  year  all  the  work  necessary 
for  their  school-room  and  dormitories,  as  well  as  for  a  good  part  of 
the  great  establishment  of  Bicetre.  At  shoemaking  they  show 
intelligence;  but  this  is  too  sedentary  an  occupation  for  them. 
Some,  however,  who  have  quitted  the  school  work  at  it ;  but  the 
great  number  of  them  become  farmers  and  gardeners. 

After  this  manual  labor  they  dine,  and  after  dinner  play  till  6.15, 

P.  M. 

From  6.15  to  7.  Grammar  class ;  the  lowest  group  is  taught  to 
articulate  syllables  ;  the  highest,  as  much  as  in  any  grammar  school. 

From  7  to  8.15  is  passed  in  reading  one  to  another,  or  in  conver- 
sations and  explanations  with  the  teacher,  upon  things  which  may 
excite  the  reflective  power.  Two  evenings  in  the  week  this  hour  is 
devoted  to  a  concert  and  a  dance. 

After  this  comes  the  evening  prayer,  sung  by  all ;  and  then, 
fatigued,  but  happy,  they  retire  to  rest. 

Such  is  a  day  at  the  school  of  Bicetre.  Every  Thursday  morning 
the  teacher  takes  them  to  walk  in  the  country,  and  then  inculcates 
elementary  notions  of  botany,  designating  by  their  names,  and  im- 
pressing by  smell,  taste,  and  sight,  the  qualities  of  different  flowers 
and  useful  vegetables  which  they  see.  At  the  same  time  he  explains, 
by  locality,  the  first  elements  of  geography.  On  Saturday  evening 
there  is  a  distribution  of  tickets  of  good  conduct,  three  of  which,  I 
have  before  observed,  pay  the  rent  of  a  garden,  and  one  of  which 
may  buy  off  for  another,  with  the  consent  of  the  teacher,  the  pun- 
ishment adjudged  for  certain  slight  acts  of  negligence.    You  will 
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see  at  once  the  effect  which  this  must  have  upon  the  generous  sen- 
timents of  the  pupils.  The  sentiment  of  possession  is  developed, — 
the  rights  of  property  taught ;  but  its  duties  and  its  true  pleasures 
are,  at  the  same  time,  impressed. 

These  tickets  of  good  conduct  are  given  also  to  those  who  are 
'designated,  by  the  pupils  themselves,  as  having  done  some  kind  and 
generous  action, — as  having  been  seen  to  run  to  the  aid  of  one  who 
had  stumbled  at  play, — who  had  divided  among  his  companions  the 
bonbons  he  may  have  received  from  a  visitor,  or  who  had  helped,  in 
any  way,  one  weaker  than  himself.  Thus  they  are  constantly  on  the 
look-out  for  good  actions  in  one  another ;  but  they  are  most  posi- 
tively forbidden  to  repeat  the  negligences  or  unkind  conduct  which 
they  may  observe.  The  surveillance  of  the  monitors  is  sufficient  to 
detect, these;  and  even  were  it  not,  Mr.  Valine  prefers  that  they 
should  go  unpunished,  rather  than  that  they  should  serve  to  cherish 
the  grovelling  sentiments  of  envy  and  malice  which  lurk  in  the 
breast  of  the  informer  and  the  scandal-monger. 

I  know  no  spectacle  more  touching  than  this  Saturday-evening 
distribution  of  the  rewards  of  real  merit. 

You  will  see  how  easy  it  would  be  to  enlarge  upon  this  sketch ; 
but,  I  trust,  what  I  have  already  written  will  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vince even  the  most  incredulous,  that  there  is  nothing  either  vision- 
ary or  impracticable  in  the  attempt  to  raise  this  unfortunate  class 
of  our  fellow-beings  from  the  state  of  misery  and  degradation  to 
which  they  have  been  hitherto  condemned  in  ail  ages  and  in  nearly 
every  land.  For  other  nations,  the  education  of  the  deaf,  the  blind, 
the  infirm  in  intellect,  may  be  regarded  as  a  philanthropic  provision, 
or  as  a  compliment  to  civilization  ;  for  republics,  it  is  an  imperative 
duty,  the  necessary  result  of  the  principle  on  which  they  are 
founded,  and  by  which  they  are  sustained, — the  principle  of  justice, 
that  accords  to  every  one,  not  as  a  privilege,  but  as  a  right,  the 
full  development  of  all  his  faculties. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Dr.  Howe, 

Your  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

George  Sumner. 


[Dr.  Howe's  complete  report  on  idiocy  (Senate  Document, 
No.  51 — 1848)  is  too  voluminous  to  be  reprinted  here.  For 
a  synopsis  of  the  same,  see  Appendix  B.J 
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[Senate— No.  106.] 
Commonwealth  of   Massachusetts. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Charitable  Institutions,  to  which 
was  referred  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  council,  under  the  Resolve  of  April  11,  1846,  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  idiots  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  ascertain 
their  number,  and  whether  anything  can  be  done  for  their  relief,  ask 
leave  to  report, — 

That  common  observation,  the  official  report  of  the  various  town 
officers,  and  the  research  of  commissioners  appointed  for  the  special 
purpose,  all  concur  in  showing  that  there  is  a  large  number  of 
idiotic  persons  in  the  Commonwealth  who  live  in  a  state  of  brutish 
ignorance,  idleness,  and  degradation,  and  go  down  to  the  grave  like 
the  brutes  that  perish,  without  a  ray  of  religious,  moral,  intellectual 
light ;  and  experience  has  shown  that,  where  such  persons  are  taken 
at  a  proper  age,  they  may  be  trained  to  habits  of  decency,  industry, 
and  sobriety,  and  lifted  up  from  the  slough  of  mere  animal  existence 
to  the  platform  of  humanity ;  and  the  State  admits  the  claims  of 
every  one  of  its  children  to  a  share  in  the  common  blessings  of 
education,  and  provides  it  by  special  enactments  and  at  great 
expense  for  those  who  cannot  be  taught  in  common  schools,  such  as 
the  blind  and  mutes ;  and  idiots,  the  most  helpless  and  wretched  of 
all,  are  most  in  need  of  skilful  instruction ;  and  that  religion  and 
humanity  demand  that  a  fair  trial  should  be  made  of  their  capacity 
for  improvement.  Under  these  considerations,  your  committee  ask 
leave  to  report  the  accompanying  Resolves. 

Per  order  of  the  Committee. 

Thos.  Bradley,  CJiairman. 


Commonwealth   of   Massachusetts. 

In  the  Year  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Forty-Eight 

Resolves  concerning  Training  and  Teaching  Idiots. 

Resolved^  That  there  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Common- 
wealth, a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  annually, 
for  the  space  of  three  years,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  teach- 
ing ten  idiotic  children,  to  be  selected  by  the  governor  and  council 
from  those  at  public  charge,  or  from  the  families  of  indigent  persons 
in  different  parts  of  the  Commonwealth :  provided)  that  an  arrange- 
ment can  be  made  by  the  governor  and  council  with  any  suitable 
institution  now  patronized  by  the  Commonwealth  for  charitable 
purposes. 

10 
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Resolved,  That  the  trustees  of  the  institution  undertaking  the 
instruction  and  training  of  said  idiots,  shall,  at  the  end  of  each 
and  ever3r  year,  render  to  the  governor  and  council  an  account  of 
the  actual  expense  incurred  on  account  of  said  idiots ;  and  if  the 
amount  expended  shall  be  less  than  the  sum  received  from  the  public 
treasurjvthe  unexpended  balance  shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount 
of  the  next  annual  appropriation. 

Resolved,  That  the  said  trustees  shall  be  authorized  to  require 
that  the  authorities  of  any  town  which  may  send  any  idiot  paupers 
to  them  for  instruction  be  required  to  keep  them  supplied  with  com- 
fortable and  decent  clothing. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  authorized  to  draw  his  warrant 
for  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  on  the  treasurer  of  the  Common- 
wealth, in  favor  of  the  treasurer  of  any  institution  which  shall  take 
the  responsibility  of  training  and  teaching  said  ten  idiots,  as  soon 
as  he  shall  receive  official  information  that  the  trustees  will  assume 
that  responsibility. 


An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded 

Youth. 

Sect.  1.  S.  G.  Howe,  Samuel  Ma}*,  Stephen  Fairbanks,  their 
associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by  the 
name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Mi nded 
Youth,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  persons  ;  with 
all  the  powers  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restric- 
tions, and  liabilities,  set  forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-fourth 
chapters  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sect.  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  personal  estate,  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thou- 
sand dollars. — [Approved  by  the  Governor,  April  4, 1850. 


[Senate— No.  36.] 
Commonwealth   of   Massachusetts. 

In  Senate,  March  6,  1851. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Charitable  Institutions,  to  whom 
was  committed  so  much  of  the  governor's  message  as  relates  to 
public  charitable  institutions,  having  visited  the  experimental  school 
for  teaching  and  training  idiots,  and  carefully  considered  the  con- 
dition of  that  unfortunate  class  of  persons,  report  as  follows : — 

By  a  Resolution  of  the  legislature,  dated  April  11,  1846,  the  gov- 
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ernor  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  commission  "  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  idiots  in  the  Commonwealth,  to  ascertain  their  number, 
and  whether  anything  can  be  done  in  their  behalf." 

The  commission  was  continued  by  a  Resolution  of  the  succeeding 
legislature,  and  made  a  full  and  final  report  in  February,  1848, 
which  was  printed  among  the  Senate  documents,  and  numbered  52. 

The  report  disclosed  facts  of  a  painful  nature  with  regard  to  the 
number  and  condition  of  idiots,  but  also  held  out  hopeful  assurance 
that  much  might  be  done  to  ameliorate  their  unhappy  lot. 

The  legislature,  by  Resolves  dated  May  8,  1848,  made  an  annual 
appropriation  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  for  three  }'ears,  to  be 
devoted  to  an  experimental  school,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
capacity  of  idiots  for  improvement.  The  governor  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  for  conduct- 
ing the  experiment.  The  school  was  commenced  in  October,  1 848, 
and  has  been  ever  since  in  operation. 

Your  committee  have  visited  this  school,  and  been  highly  gratified 
by  what  they  saw  ;  the  experiment  seems  to  have  succeeded  entirely. 
The  capacity  of  this  unfortunate  class  for  improvement  seems  to  be 
proved  beyond  question.  The  school,  however,  must  be  abandoned 
unless  adopted  by  the  legislature,  and  put  upon  a  permanent  footing. 
Meantime,  an  institution  has  been  regularly  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded 
Youth,"  and  the  corporation  is  composed  chiefly  of  persons  who 
have  been  connected  with  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  while  the 
experiment  for  training  idiots  was  going  on  in  that  establishment. 

Your  committee,  in  view  of  all  these  facts,  and  considering  that 
there  are,  and,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  must,  for  many  gen- 
erations, continue  to  be,  in  the  Commonwealth,  a  large  number  of 
idiotic  persons  who  are  cut  off  by  their  infirmity  from  a  share  in  the 
blessings  of  education,  and  whose  condition  is  made  still  more 
unhappy  and  wretched  by  being  left  in  ignorance  and  idleness,  and 
all  their  consequent  vices ;  and  considering  that  it  has  been  satisfac- 
torily shown  that  such  persons  are  not  without  capacity  for  improve- 
ment, but,  on  the  contrary,  can  be  trained  to  habits  of  decency, 
order,  sobriety,  and  industry,  and  even  taught  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge ;  in  a  word,  that  they  can  be  raised  up  from  a  level  with 
brutes  to  a  humble  place  upon  the  platform  of  humanity  ;  and,  con- 
sidering that  other  classes  of  the  unfortunates,  who  can  be  taught, 
have  had  special  provision  made  for  their  education,  therefore,  your 
committee  respectfully  submit  the  accompanying  Resolves. 

For  the  Committee. 

John  W.  Graves,  Chairman. 
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Commonwealth   of   Massachusetts. 

In  the  Year  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Fifty-One. 

Resolves  concerning  Idiotic  Children. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  paid,  annually,  oat  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
Teaching  and  Training  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  devoted  to  teaching  and  training 
indigent  idiotic  children  belonging  to  this  Commonwealth :  provided, 
that  the  board  of  trustees,  having  the  direction  of*  said  institution, 
shall  be  composed  of  twelve  persons,  four  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council;  and  provided,  that  the 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  president  of  the 
senate,  speaker  of  the  house,  and  the  two  chaplains,  shall  constitute 
a  board  of  visitors,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  and  inspect  said 
institution  as  often  as  they  see  fit ;  to  examine  the  by-laws  and  reg- 
ulations enacted  by  the  corporation,  and,  generally,  to  see  that  the 
-object  of  said  institution  is  carried  into  effect;  and  provided, 
further,  that  said  institution  shall  gratuitously  receive  and  educate 
thirty  idiotic  persons,  to  be  designated  by  the  governor ;  and  pro- 
vided, furtluer,  that  other  applicants  of  proper  age  and  condition, 
children  of  inhabitants  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  are  not  wealthy, 
shall  be  received  at  a  charge  not  exceeding  the  actual  average  cost 
of  the  inmates ;  and  provided,  further,  that  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be,  ex  officio,  visitors  of  the 
institution,  and  have  the  privilege,  during  the  sessions,  of  inspecting 
the  same. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  authorized  annually  to  draw  his 
warrant  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  in  four  equal  quarterly 
payments  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  in  favor  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Teaching  and  Training 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  whenever  he  shall  have  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  foregoing  resolve 
have  been  fulfilled. — [Approved  by  the  Governor,  April  30, 1851. 
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[B.] 

As  the  first  complete  report  on  idiocy,  of  which  no  copies 
can  be  had  anywhere,  is  too  voluminous  to  be  reprinted  entire 
with  the  other  documents,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  print 
herewith  an  elaborate  and  minute  review  of  its  contents,  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Jarvis  in  the  XXXIVth  number  of  the  "Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,"  April,  1849. 


Report  made  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts  on  the  Commission 
of  Lunacy.    House  Doc.  No.  72,  pp.  10.    Boston,  1846. 

Report  in  part  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  by  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  Condition  of  Idiots  within  the  Commonwealth.  By  Samuel 
G.  Howe.    House  Doc.  No.  152,  pp.  20.    1847. 

Report  on  Idiocy  made  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  by  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Condition  of  Idiots  within  the  Commonwealth. 
By  S.  G.  Howe.    Senate  Doc,  pp.  147.    Boston,  1848. 

Causes  and  Prevention  of  Idiocy,    pp.  24.    By  S.  G.  Ho  WE.    Boston,  1848. 

Next  to  the  poverty  of  the  body, — nakedness  and  hunger, — the 
poverty  of  the  mind  is  occupying  public  attention  and  anxiety,  and 
the  insane  have  become,  and  are  becoming,  the  objects  of  interest. 
But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  interest  was  excited  in  former 
times  generally,  and  in  many  places  even  now,  not  so  much  for  the 
good  of  the  suffering  lunatics,  as  for  the  security  of  the  healthy 
people.  The  insane  were  supposed  to  be  too  dangerous  to  others  to 
be  allowed  to  run  at  large ;  and  they  were,  therefore,  confined  in 
strong  places,  and  other  means  of  security  were  used,  so  that  the 
timid  public  should  suffer  no  injury  from  them.  Some  were  inclosed 
in  worse  places  than  violent  criminals  ;  and  the  jail,  both  here  and 
elsewhere,  divided  its  accommodations  and  its  discomforts  between 
the  law-breakers  and  the  lunatics ;  for  their  recovery  was  not  a  thing 
sought  for  or  expected,  and  no  plan  was  laid,  nor  means  provided, 
for  this  purpose.  These  patients  were  deemed  as  permanent  nui- 
sances, and  were  merely  to  be  kept,  not  out  of  harm's  way,  but  out 
of  the  way  of  harming. 
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Bat,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  was  discovered  that  even  these  hope- 
less sufferers  could  be  improved ;  and  that  most  of  them,  if  attended 
to  in  proper  time  and  manner,  could  be  restored  to  health.  Conse- 
quent^, the  insane,  in  many  places,  are  provided  with  all  the  means 
of  restoration,  and  receive  as  tender  and  as  successful  care  as  those 
who  are  sick  with  other  diseases. 

Notwithstanding  these  judicious  provisions  for  and  attention  to 
the  wants  and  sufferings  of  the  lunatics,  there  are  many  whose  dis- 
ease sank  into  dementia,  and  they  are  now  left  in  hopeless  fatuity. 

There  was  another  and  much  larger  class,  who  were  born  without 
mental  capacity,  or  with  it,  at  most,  very  imperfect ;  or,  in  whom  it 
had  never  been  developed.  These  were  the  idiots.  It  could  not  be 
said  that  they  were  to  be  restored  to  health,  because  they  had  never 
been  in  any  higher  condition  from  which  they  had  fallen.  Their 
state  was  not  a  disease,  that  should  be  cured,  nor  a  perversion  from 
which  they  could  be  drawn  back,  but  it  was  an  original  want  of 
power  or  defect  of  development. 

Believing  that  nature  had  unalterably  fixed  them  in  their  present 
condition, — that,  as  one  class  of  men  were  created  for  intelligence  and 
self-direction,  so  these  were  created  for  idiocy  and  dependence, — the 
world  has  hardl}'  entertained  the  suspicion  that  they  could  be 
improved,  and  has  therefore  left  them  to  themselves  in  their  degra- 
dation, and  only  provided  for  their  animal  wants,  and  protected 
them  from  harm. 

Besides  these  congenital  idiots,  there  were  many  others  who  had, 
in  their  earl}'  years,  more  or  less  intelligence,  and  gave  promise  of 
becoming  like  other  men  and  women  ;  but,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
and  often  from  no  cause  that  was  known  to  their  families  or  friends, 
their  minds  withered  away,  and  they  sank  into  idiocy  as  deep  and  as 
confirmed  as  those  who  were  born  to  this  condition. 

All  these,  the  demented,  the  congenital,  and  the  supervened  idiots, 
constitute  a  large  class  in  every  county,  and  bear  very  heavily  upon 
every  community  for  their  care  and  support. 

That  fallacious  document,  the  United  States  Census  of  1840,  states 
that  there  were  then  1,271  idiots  and  insane  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  17,456  in  the  whole  Union. 

Certainly  there  are  as  many  as,  and,  without  doubt,  many  more 
than  are  here  stated ;  for,  wherever  an}T  trustworthy  inquiries  have 
been  made,  the  numbers  of  the  insane  and  idiots  have  been  found 
greatly  to  exceed  the  statements  of  the  national  census. 

These  idiots  are  the  outcasts  of  societjr  everywhere,  and  yet  they 
are  dwelling  in  the  bosom  of  many  families.  For  them  and  for  their 
friends,  for  those  who  supported  them  and  for  the  keepers  who  some- 
times guarded  them,  there  seemed  no  hope  of  amendment.    There 
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was,  rather,  a  fear,  and  even  an  expectation,  that  they  would  grow 
worse.  The  best  that  they  could  look  for  was,  that  they  might  go 
through,  and  end  their  low  and  imperfect  life  as  they  had  begun  it. 

But,  about  fifty  years  ago,  accident  suggested  to  some  persons  in 
France,  that  idiots  might  be  improved.  Some  philosophers  of  the 
sensualists'  school,  wishing  to  prove  that  all  our  ideas  were  received 
through  the  senses,  undertook  to  teach  a  wild  boy  who  had  had  been 
discovered  wandering  in  the  forest.  He  had  no  language,  and  appa- 
rently no  ideas.  But,  after  ineffectual  attempts  to  teach  him  accord- 
ing to  the  sensualists'  theory,  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  an  idiot. 
Tet  the  labor  of  Itard,  the  instructor,  was  not  all  lost,  for  it  showed 
him  that  his  pupil,  however  low  and  small  his  intellectual  powers 
might  be,  could  be  educated  in  some  degree.  Itard  becoming  inter- 
ested in  this  matter,  continued  his  efforts  in  his  enviable  work,  until 
he  was  convinced,  not  only  that  his  single  pupil  could  be  improved, 
but  that  other  idiots  could  be  benefited  by  education. 

Various  attempts  were  made  in  France  to  do  something  for  this 
class,  and  with  a  success  proportioned  to  the  wisdom  and  energy  of 
the  efforts.  Among  the  most  active  was  Mr.  Edward  Seguin,  who, 
by  his  writings  and  his  example,  enlisted  others  to  cooperate  in  the 
same  work.  Mons.  Ferrus  established  a  school  for  this  purpose  in 
Paris,  in  1828,  and  Dr.  Voisin,  established  another  in  1839.  Dr. 
Leuret  and  Mr.  Valine  also  lent  their  powerful  aid  to  the  work.  The 
result  of  all  these  efforts  proved,  that  humanity,  even  in  its  feeblest 
and  most  degraded  condition,  can  almost  invariably  receive  some 
advantage  from  education ;  and  that  the  dormant  power  can  be 
roused,  and  the  darkened  intellect  can  receive  some  light  from  proper 
instruction. 

In  the  winter  session  of  1846,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
authorized  the  governor — 

"  To  appoint  three  persons  to  he  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  idiots  in  this  Commonwealth,  to  ascertain  their  number,  and 
whether  anything  can  be  done  for  their  relief,  aud  to  make  report  of  their 
doings  to  the  next  general  court." 

Happily  for  the  success  of  this  scheme,  Dr.  Samuel  6.  Howe,  the 
philanthropic  director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  was  appointed  chairman  of  this  committee  of  inquiry. 
He  laid  his  plans  with  good  judgment,  and  pursued  them  with  his 
accustomed  energy. 

In  the  winter  of  1847,  the  commissioners  made  their  first  report. 
But  they  had  made  but  a  partial  survey  of  the  State.  They  had  sent 
circulars  of  inquiry  to  the  clerks  of  every  town  and  city.  They  had 
personally  visited  as  many  towns,  and  examined  as  many  idiots,  as 
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possible.  They  had  obtained  information  from  France,  Prussia,  and 
Switzerland,  in  regard  to  the  manner  and  success  of  the  treatment  of 
idiots  in  the  schools  which  had  been  established  for  their  education 
in  those  countries. 

By  ail  these  means  the  commissioners  had  obtained  much  valuable 
information,  but  not  ail  that  was  desired.  They  were,  therefore, 
authorized  to  continue  their  inquiries  through  another  year. 

At  the  session  of  1848,  Dr.  Howe  laid  before  the  legislature  the 
result  of  his  second  year's  labor  in  this  work ;  and  the  whole  is  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  government,  in  a  pamphlet  of  100  pages  of 
text,  and  an  appendix  of  tables  extending  through  48  pages  more. 

These  reports  of  Dr.  Howe  contain  a  great  amount  of  important 
information  relative  to  the  personal  and  social  condition,  and  the 
numbers  of  idiots,  and  to  the  supposed  causes  of  idiocy ;  and  are, 
therefore,  valuable  contributions  to  science. 

They  treat  of  the  number  of  idiots  in  Massachusetts ;  definition  of 
terms  idiot  and  idiocy;  capacity,  condition,  and  treatment  of  idiots 
in  private  families  and  in  almshouses ;  cleanliness,  alimentation,  and 
exercise  of  idiots ;  of  European  schools  for  idiots,  and  of  a  proposition 
for  the  same  in  Massachusetts.  In  the  supplement,  Dr.  Howe  treats 
of  a  classification  of  idiots,  the  supposed  causes  of  idiocy,  parent- 
age, hereditarj*  tendency  to  bodily  and  mental  imperfection,  circum- 
stances which  predispose  to  idiocy,  physical  and  moral  condition  of 
parents,  intemperance,  self-abuse,  intermarriage  of  relatives,  and 
attempts  to  procure  abortion. 

The  appendix  contains  several  tables  which  describe  the  574  idiots 
who  were  examined,  showing  their  origin,  present  condition,  and 
future  prospects. 

Dr.  Howe  personally  visited  many  towns,  and  examined  a  great 
many  idiots.  Besides  this,  a  competent  and  trustworthy  agent,  Mr. 
Enos  Stevens,  was  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  course 
of  the  years  1846  and  1847,  they  visited  182  towns,  containing,  at 
the  last  census,  392,586  inhabitants,  and  discovered  755  idiots.  If 
the  same  proportion  prevails  in  the  whole  State  and  nation;  there 
are  1,418  idiots  in  Massachusetts,  and  32,827  in  the  United  States. 
They  carefully  examined  574  of  these  idiots,  and  made  a  record  of 
their  names,  their  physical,  moral  and  mental  character  and  condi- 
tion, their  parentage,  history,  and  the  probable  causes  of  their  dis- 
ability ;  and  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  their  names,  is  pub- 
lished in  the  report  before  us. 

There  are  many  minute  details  respecting  the  parentage,  the  habits 
and  condition  of  the  relations  of  the  idiots,  the  bodily  state  and 
mental  power  of  the  subjects,  the  size  and  form  of  their  heads,  etc., 
which,  to  a  careless  observer,  may  seem  trivial  and  irrelevant.    But 
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as  "  this  whole  subject  of  idiocy  is  new,  and  science  has  not  yet 
thrown  her  certain  light  upon  its  remote  or  even  its  proximate 
causes,  nothing  connected  with  them  can  be  too  minute  to  be  observed 
by  the  philosopher  who  is  in  search  of  the  origin  of  this  low  condi- 
tion of  man." — Report  on  Idiocy. 

Dr.  IIowo  is  a  believer  in  phrenology,  and  has  brought  the  princi- 
ples of  that  philosophy  to  bear  upon  this  subject ;  and  although  he 
has  not  attempted  to  base  this  investigation"  upon  that  science,  yet 
he  has  availed  himself  of  its  classification  of  the  powers  and  qualities 
of  man  in  the  conduct  of  his  inquiry. 

Supposing  in  advance,  what  seems  to  be  shown  in  the  result, 
that  the  mental  and  moral  conditions  are  connected  with  the  general 
bodily  and  the  cerebral  organization,  the  stature  of  the  idiots,  the 
size  and  shape  of  their  heads,  and  the  width  and  depth  of  their 
chests  have  been  measured,  and  the  shape  of  their  whole  frames  and 
limbs  have  been  examined,  and  the  record  of  each  fact  is  published. 

A  large  portion — 14  pages  of  the  report  on  idiocy — is  taken  up  with 
an  attempt  to  define  idiocy,  or  rather  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
man)*  various  and  conflicting  definitions  with  which  the  medical  and 
legal  writers  have  endeavored  to  describe  this  state.  Our  space  will 
not  allow  us  to  enter  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  nor  should  we 
hope  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  others  who  have  gone  before  us. 
Of  all  the  definitions  that  we  find,  none  include  all  who  are  indu- 
bitably idiots,  without  including  some  who  plainly  belong  to  the 
more  intelligent  classes  of  mankind ;  and  these  definitions  are  so 
unlike,  that  no  two  of  them,  when  applied,  would  include  precisely 
the  same  number  of  individuals. 

There  is  and  can  be  no  distinct  and  definite  line  drawn  through 
society,  on  one  side  of  which  it  can  be  confidently  said,  that  all  arc 
idiots,  and  on  the  other  side,  all  are  of  sound  mind.  The  several 
moral  and  mental  qualities  and  powers  that  enter  into  and  make  up 
the  mind  and  character  of  man,  are  very  unequally  distributed.  One 
person  has  much  of  one  kind,  and  a  disproportionately  small  quan- 
tity of  another,  and  very  little  of  a  third,  and  perhaps  none  of  a 
fourth.  And  another  may  have  a  very  different  distribution  of 
power,  and  be  strong  in  those  in  which  the  first  is  weak,  and  weak 
where  he  is  strong.  Thus,  No.  413  has  perception  of  musical 
sounds  and  ability  to  count,  much  above  the  average  of  men  of 
sound  minds,  but  his  skill  in  the  use  of  his  perceptive  and  reflective 
faculties  are  much  below  them ;  but  No.  139  has  a  very  small  arith- 
metical porter,  and  is  dull  in  regard  to  musical  sounds,  while  his 
perceptive  faculties  are  equal  to  the  average  of  mankind,  and  his 
reflective  faculties  only  half  as  strong.  Then  we  often  see  a  man 
who  is  sufficiently  wise  in  ordinary  affairs,  but  has  no  skill  in  num- 
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bcrs,  or  very  acute  in  his  perception  of  facts,  but  very  dull  in  reason- 
ing from  them. 

From  the  lowest  idiot,  who  cannot  even  control  his  muscular 
power  so  much  as  to  move  his  limbs  or  masticate  his  food, — who  can 
neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  feel, — up  to  men  of  the  highest  order  of 
intellect,  there  are  all  intermediate  grades  of  intelligence,  without 
interval  between  them.  And  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  are 
distributed  in  such  various  proportions  in  these  persons,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  classify  them  strictly. 

Idiocy  is  a  defect,  rather  than  a  disease ;  a  deficiency  of  the  several 
powers  in  greater  or  less  degree,  rather  than  a  disease  of  the  powers 
that  are  originally  perfect.  Dr.  Ray  calls  idiocy  a  defective  develop- 
ment. This  agrees  with  Esquirol,  who  says,  "  Idiocy  is  not  a  dis- 
ease, but  a  state  in  which  the  intellectual  faculties  have  never  been 
manifested."  Most  of  the  legal  descriptions  point  to  this.  Black- 
stone  says,  "  An  idiot,  or  natural  fool,  is  one  who  hath  no  under- 
standing from  his  nativity."  The  old  English  law  recognizes  the 
same  origin. 

After  quoting  several  definitions  of  idiocy,  Dr.  Howe  says,  u  With- 
out pretending  to  scientific  accuracy,  idiocy  may  be  defined  to  be 
that  condition  of  a  human  being  in  which,  from  some  morbid  cause 
in  the  bodily  organization,  the  faculties  and  sentiments  remain  dor- 
mant or  undeveloped,  so  that  the  person  is  incapable  of  self-guid- 
ance, and  of  approaching  that  degree  of  knowledge  usual  with  others 
of  his  age." — Report  on  Idiocy,  p.  19. 

There  are  all  degrees  of  this  condition,  from  the  weak-minded  man 
who  errs  in  judgment,  and  needs  counsel  of  others  in  the  conduct  of 
his  affairs,  to  the  lowest  idiot,  who  is  but  a  mere  organism. 

Writers  have  made  various  divisions,  each  one  according  to  his 
view  of  some  prominent  traits  or  defects  of  idiots.  To  these  Dr. 
Howe  adds  a  division  of  his  own,  which  is  as  applicable  as  any  that 
have  been  offered,  and  certainly  is  as  convenient  and  practicable, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  regard  rather  to  the  degree  of  helplessness  and 
dependence  of  idiots  on  others  for  direction  and  support. 

"  Idiots  of  the  lowest  class  are  mere  organisms,  masses  of  flesh  and  bone  in 
hnman  shape,  in  which  the  brain  and  nervous  system  have  no  command  over 
the  system  of  voluntary  muscles ;  and  which  consequently  are  without  power 
of  locomotion,  without  speech,  without  any  manifestation  of  intellectual  or 
affective  faculties. 

"  Fools  are  a  higher  class  of  idiots,  in  whom  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
are  so  far  developed  as  to  give  partial  command  to  the  voluufary  muscles; 
who  have  consequently  considerable  power  of  locomotion  and  animal  action ; 
partial  development  of  the  affective  and  intellectual  faculties,  but  only  the 
faintest  glimmer  of  reason,  and  very  imperfect  speech. 

"  Simpletons  are  the  highest  class  of  idiots,  in  whom  the  harmony  be- 
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tween  the  nervous  and  muscular  system  is  nearly  perfect ;  who  consequently 
Lave  normal  powers  of  locomotion  and  animal  action ;  considerable  activity 
of  the  perceptive  and  affective  faculties ;  and  reason  enough  for  their  simple 
individual  guidance,  but  not  enough  for  their  social  relations.17 — Report 
on  Idiocy,  p.  61. 

Idiocy,  like  insanity,  may  be  intellectual  or  moral,  or  both,  and  it 
may  include  all  or  any  part  of  those  classes  of  powers,  and  in  any 
variety  of  combination. 

Having  determined  as  nearly  and  stated  as  clearly  as  possible 
what  idiocy  is,  and  what  idiots  are,  Dr.  Howe  next  describes  the 
condition  of  those  who  had  been  examined. 

Of  the  574  idiots,  420  were  so  from  birth,  and  154  were  originally 
intelligent,  but  became  idiotic  in  subsequent  years. 

Most  of  them  are  poor,  and  a  large  proportion  are  public  paupers ; 
22  have  property  of  their  own  held  by  guardians;  62  belong  to 
wealthy  families ;  225  belong  to  indigent  families,  but  are  not  public 
paupers ;  220  are  town  or  state  paupers ;  the  pecuniary  condition  of 
45  was  not  ascertained. 

In  regard  to  their  dependence  or  power  of  self-sustenance, — 

"  Fifty -three  are  as  helpless  as  infants ;  74  are  as  helpless  as  children  two 
years  old ;  94  as  children  seven  years  old ;  138  can  work  to  some  small  profit, 
if  carefully  watched  and  directed ;  179  can  nearly  earn  their  board,  if  directed 
in  work  by  others;  and  36  can  earn  their  board  and  clothing  under  the 
management  of  discreet  persons." — Report  on  Idiocy,  p.  22. 

This  shows  very  plainly  the  absolute  and  entire  dependence  of 
most  of  this  class,  and  the  partial  dependence  of  the  rest  on  the 
sound  and  the  healthy  for  support  and  direction. 

Their  ages  range  from  six  months  to  103  years;  11  are  under 
five ;  49  under  10 ;  200  under  25 ;  372  over  25  years  of  age ;  and 
the  ages  of  two  are  not  stated. 

The  great  end  of  all  this  inquiry  was  to  ascertain  the  capacity  of 
idiots  for  improvement.  Dr.  Howe  thinks  that  174  of  the  congenital 
idiots,  and  22  of  the  supervened  idiots  under  25  years  of  age,  and 
195  congenital  and  97  supervened  idiots  over  25  years  old,  are  capa- 
ble of  improvement.  These  are  proper  subjects  of  education ;  they 
can  be  taught  to  do  some  kinds  of  labor,  to  acquire  some  kinds  of 
knowledge,  to  attend  to  their  own  persons,  and  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

Of  the  younger  class,  13  congenital  idiots,  and  of  the  older  class, 
38  congenital,  and  38  supervened  idiots  appear  to  be  capable  of  little 
or  no  improvement. 

Besides  their  helplessness  and  dependence,  the  situation  of  these 
idiots  is  deplorable  indeed.    Dr.  Howe  says  of  the  public  paupers, 

They  are  of  all  sorts  and  grades  of  idiocy,  from  the  mere  simple- 
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ton  who  cannot  take  care  of  himself,  to  the  drivelling  idiot  who 
wallows  in  his  filth."  "Some  are  comparatively  free  from  the 
dominion  of  animal  lust  and  appetite,  and  are  mild,  affectionate,  and 
docile ;  others  are  a  helpless  prey  to  dreadful  passions,  depraved 
appetites,  and  disgusting  propensities." 

Some  want  instruction,  and  if  properly  encouraged  and  directed, 
will  cooperate  with  a  teacher  in  their  education ;  others  are  as  insen- 
sible and  unimprovable  as  the  oyster,  and  can  receive  no  advantage 
from  others,  except  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and  sheltered. 

A  large  portion  of  these  idiots  are  kept  in  public  almshouses,  and 
although  Dr.  Howe  says  that  he  met  with  no  instance  of  wilfully 
unkind  treatment  of  idiots  by  keepers  of  any  almshouses,  and  that 
"  in  most  cases  the  overseers  of  the  poor  have  given  orders  for  the 
idiots  to  be  treated  with  kindness,"  yet  they  suffer  for  want  of  proper 
management ;  for  however  humane  and  discreet  in  ordinary  affairs 
the  keepers  of  these  houses  may  be,  yet  that  special  character  which 
is  best  fitted  for  the  direction  of  idiots,  the  peculiar  talent  which  can 
best  understand  their  degree  of  intelligence,  and  adapt  its  use  of 
motives  and  its  plans  of  action  and  government  exactly  to  their 
comprehension,  docility  and  power,  is  not  sought  for,  and  if  it  is 
found  in  any  of  the  keepers,  it  is  rather  accidental  than  the  result  of 
design  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  public  authorities. 

In  consequence  of  their  disability  of  mind  and  body,  idiots  are 
incapable  of  taking  so  much  care  of  their  own  persons,  and  doing  so 
much  for  themselves  as  others  do ;  they  therefore  need  more  care 
and  aid  from  others  to  keep  their  bodies  in  proper  condition.  They 
have  a  lower  sensibility,  and  their  skins  are  not  irritated  by  foreign 
matters  which  may  gather  upon  them ;  and,  moreover,  their  eyes  are 
not  offended  by  the  sight,  nor  their  nostrils  by  the  foul  odor  of  a 
filthy  surface.  They  require,  therefore,  uncommon  attention  from 
others  to  keep  them  in  a  neat  condition,  and  to  preserve  them  from 
offensive  filthiness  of  person. 

But,  for  pauper  idiots  generally,  the  means  of  this  extraordinary 
attention  are  not  provided;  and,  according  to  the  report,  "in  a 
great  many  of  our  almshouses,  they  are  disgustingly  filthy.  They 
change  their  body  and  bed  linen  only  once  a  week,  and  never  bathe." 
In  this  last  matter,  idiots  form  no  remarkable  exception  to  a  very 
large  part  of  the  people,  and  we  fear  that  if  this  were  to  be  adopted 
as  a  test  of  competent  mind,  very  many  who  are  considered  as  of 
sound  mind  would  be  thrown  into  the  class  of  imbeciles. 

Idiots  do  not  need  more  cleanliness  than  other  persons ;  but  they 
do  need  as  much,  and  it  requires  much  more  care  from  others  to 
maintain  their  external  purity,  and  if  the}*  are  neglected  they  become 
more  filthy  and  offensive. 
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Idiots  have  generally  great  appetites,  and  many  of  them  eat 
voraciously.  Minute  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  quantity  of  food 
which  444  usually  ate,  and  this  quantity  was  compared  with  that 
which  others  of  the  same  sex  and  age  usually  eat,  and  the  result 
shows  that  20  consume  less  than  the  average ;  81  just  the  average 
quantity ;  343  more  than  the  ordinary  allowance,  and  116  just  double 
the  amount  that  others  eat ;  and  the  average  for  the  whole  444  was 
about  50  per  cent,  more  than  that  "required  for  other  persons. 

Besides  this  enormous  allowance  which  they  obtain  by  consent  of 
others,  they  often  steal  more,  and  some  will  devour  the  offal  and  the 
waste  of  the  kitchen,  even  the  foulest  and  filthiest  garbage  which  is 
intended  for  the  swine. 

This  gluttony  increases  their  natural  stupidity,  for  the  nervous 
energies  which  might  go  to  sustain  a  muscular  or  mental  action  are 
all  absorbed  in  sustaining  the  digestive  process. 

Idiots  are  prone  to  inaction.  They  do  not  love  motion,  and  still 
less  labor.  They  prefer  to  bask  in  the  sun,  and  lie  there  in  utter 
quiescence  of  both  body  and  mind.  If  they  are  required  to  work, 
the}'  do  it  so  unskilfully,  and  need  so  much  direction  and  urgency, 
that  their  labor  is  unprofitable,  and  those  who  have  the  care  of  them 
find  it  easier  to  support  them  without,  than  with,  their  help.  Con- 
sequently, very  few  of  them  work  for  the  profit  or  advantage  of  the 
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labor.  Still  fewer  take  any  action  for  the  sake  of  the  exercise  and 
for  health.  They  will  not  do  it  voluntarily,  and  others  are  unwilling 
to  urge  it  upon  them.  Their  bodies  are  therefore  sluggish,  and 
their  minds  stupid.  They  have  weak  muscles,  and  though  their 
frames  may  be  sufficiently  full,  and  their  limbs  sound,  yet  it  is 
rather  from  fat  than  muscular  fibre,  of  which  they  have  com- 
paratively little. 

The  general  management  of  the  idiots  in  private  families  is  not 
much  better  than  in  almshouses,  and  in  many  it  is  much  worse.  Of 
the  354  who  were  examined  in  private  houses,  only  five  were  treated 
very  judiciously.  These  were  submitted  to  the  best  influences  for 
education  and  direction  ;  they  were  taught  all  that  they  could  learn ; 
their  powers  were  developed  to  the  fullest  extent ;  their  propensities 
and  passions  were  therefore  controlled  or  restrained,  and  they  were 
made  comparatively  happy  and  useful. 

But  these  idiots  are  generally  found  in  the  poorest  and  most  igno- 
rant families.  They  are  the  children  of  the  weak  and  the  foolish, 
and  sometimes  of  other  idiots  like  themselves.  There  is,  therefore, 
manifested  in  these  families  a  gross  ignorance,  both  of  the  causes 
and  of  the  nature  of  their  disability.  Their  children  are  thus  sub- 
jected to  the  worst  influences,  the  most  improper  treatment,  and,  in 
some  cases,  to  the  strangest  experiments  for  their  improvement. 
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"  Sometimes  they  find  that  their  children  seem  to  comprehend  what  they 
hear,  but  Boon  forget  it ;  hence  they  conclude  that  the  brain  is  soft,  and  can- 
not retain  impressions,  and  then  they  cover  the  head  with  cold  poultices  of 
oak  bark,  in  order  to  tan  or  harden  the  fibres.  Others,  finding  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  make  any  impression  on  the  mind,  conclude  that  the  brain  is  too 
hard,  and  they  torture  the  poor  child  with  hot  and  'softening  poultices  of 
bread  and  milk ;  or  they  plaster  tar  over  the  whole  skull,  and  keep  it  on  for 
a  long  time." — Report  on  Idiocy,  p.  32. 


Some  give  mercury  to  act  as  a  solder,  to  close  up  the  supposed 
crevices  in  the  brain,  etc. 

Some  encourage  their  children  in  their  ravenous  gluttony,  because 
they  think  the  poor  imbeciles  have  no  other  enjoyment  but  appetite, 
and  they  shall  be  indulged  in  that. — Report  on  Idiocy,  p.  33. 

In  conducting  this  investigation  of  idiots,  each  one  was  examined 
personally,  and  inquiry  was  made  of  the  friends  in  regard  to  every 
point  that  would  throw  any  light  upon  their  present  condition,  or  its 
origin.  Their  parentage,  their  health,  habits,  powers,  propensities, 
were  ascertained ;  their  stature,  their  chest,  and  the  size  and  shape 
of  their  heads  were  measured.  The  answer  to  each  inquiry  was 
noted  in  a  memorandum-book,  and  the  whole  digested  and  arranged 
into  tables,  which  we  have  in  the  report  on  idiocy.  The  names  are 
omitted  in  the  printed  table ;  but  each  individual  is  numbered,  and 
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against  this  number  are  placed  the  answers  to  the  forty  questions 
that  were  asked. 

The  questions  related  to  1 .  Age.  2.  Commencement  of  the  defect ; 
congenital,  or  not.  3.  Height.  4.  Temperament.  5.  Tactile  sen- 
sibility. 6.  Command  of  muscular  contractility.  7.  Djnaraic  con- 
dition of  the  body.  8.  Sensibility  to  musical  sounds.  9.  Skill  in 
the  use  of  language.  10.  Capacity  of  fixing  the  sight  on  visible 
objects.  11.  Ability  to  count.  12.  Consumption  of  food.  13. 
Manifestation  of  the  amative  feelings.  14.  Depth  of  chest.  15. 
Width  of  chest.  16.  Greatest  circumference  of  cranium.  17.  Great- 
est diameter  of  cranium.  18.  Diameter  from  the  root  of  the  nose  to 
the  occipital  spine.  19.  Transverse  diameter  over  the  ears.  20. 
Arc  of  cranium  from  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the  occipital  spine.  21. 
Arc  from  ear  to  ear.  22.  Size  of  the  lower  frontal  region.  23.  Skill 
in  the  use  of  the  perceptive  faculties.  24.  Size  of  the  upper  frontal 
region.  25.  Skill  in  the  use  of  the  reflective  faculties.  26.  Size  of 
the  lateral  region.  27.  Activity  of  the  faculties  of  self-preservation. 
28.  Size  of  the  posterior  region.  29.  Activity  of  the  social  senti- 
ments. 30.  Size  of  the  coronal  region.  31.  Activity  of  the  moral 
sentiments.  32.  Size  of  the  cerebellum.  83.  Activity  of  the  animal 
nature.    34.  Degree  of  ability  to  support  themselves.    35.  Parents 

normal  condition  or  not.    36.  Parents  drunkards  or  not.    37. 
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Number  of  cases  of  idiocy  or  insanity  known  among  near  relations. 
38.  Scrofulous,  or  not.  39.  Given  to  masturbation,  or  not.  40. 
Teachable,  or  not.    41.  Remarks. 

The  1st,  3d,  14th,  15th,  16th,  17th,  18th,  19th,  20th,  21st,  and 
87th  questions  are  answered  in  numbers  positively,  in  regard  to  each 
one.  The  4th  is  answered  according  to  the  preponderance  and  order 
of  the  nervous,  fibrous,  sanguine,  and  lymphatic  temperaments.  The 
highest  is  placed  first,  and  the  lowest  last,  against  each  idiot's  name 
or  number.  The  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  22d, 
23d,  24th,  25th,  26th,  27th,  28th,  29th,  30th,  31st,  32d,  83d,  and  84th 
questions  are  answered  in  numbers,  relative  to  the  size,  power  and 
development  of  the  same  in  1,000  ordinary  persons  of  the  same  age 
and  sex.  In  these,  10  is  assumed  as  the  normal  standard  of  size, 
power,  etc.,  and  those  of  the  idiots  are  stated  in  numbers  higher  or 
lower,  according  to  the  fact.  Thus,  No.  395,  who  ate  the  average 
quantity  of  food,  is  stated  as  10  ;  No.  360,  who  ate  double  the  aver- 
age quantity,  is  stated  as  20 ;  No.  259  has  no  language,  and  is 
marked  0 ;  No.  268  can  use  monosyllables,  and  is  marked  1 ;  and 
No.  190,  who  talks  as  other  persons,  is  marked  10. 

It  may  seem  forced  to  state  the  sensibility  to  musical  sounds,  or 
activity  of  the  moral  sentiments  or  reflective  faculties  in  numbers  ; 
yet  it  is  the  most  convenient  way  of  showing  the  relative  quantity 
or  force  of  the  powers  or  affections.  And  as  the  comparison  was 
made  on  the  spot,  and  at  the  time  when  the  answers  were  obtained, 
it  is  probable  that  these  numerical  statements  are  correct.  The 
standard,  however,  is  arbitrary,  and  various  persons  who  associate 
with  society  of  more  or  less  cultivation  and  talent,  and  have  differ- 
ent fields  of  observation,  will  have  different  standards,  and  conse- 
quently different  notions  of  the  power  of  these  idiots.  Yet  we  know 
of  no  better  way  of  making  and  stating  the  comparison,  and  we  put 
forth  these  statements  of  Dr.  Howe  in  confidence  that  the  whole  will 
be  sufficiently  understood  for  the  purpose  of  the  author,  who  merely 
wished  to  give  the  best  notion  of  the  mental  and  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  these  idiots. 

The  2d,  35th, '86th,  38th,  39th,  and  40th  questions  are  answered 
"ves"  or  "no." 

In  the  last  column  there  are  other  remarks  in  regard  to  most  of 
the  persons  examined,  mostly  in  reference  to  parentage,  health, 
habits,  and  condition  of  parents  and  other  relations,  aud  also  in 
reference  to  the  history  and  habits  of  the  idiot. 

This  table  includes  idiots  of  all  ages,  from  a  babe  of  six  months 
to  a  superannuated  idiot  of  103  years.  Comparatively  few  are  given 
in  the  earliest  years.  Of  the  418  congenital  idiots  whose  ages  are 
stated,  only  43  are  under  10,  giving  a  proportion  of  114  per  1,000 
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of  all,  in  the  first  decade  of  life,  whereas  the  whole  population  of 
Massachusetts  has  237  per  1,000  of  all,  in  this  decade.  Probably 
man}*,  perhaps  most  of  the  idiotic  children  may  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  commissioners. 

Dr.  Howe  says,  that  "  there  are  *  great  number  brought  into  the 
world  so  deformed,  that  it  is  apparent  that  they  must  be  idiotic  and 
so  feeble  that  they  do  not  live  through  infancy."  "  Idiots  of  the 
lowest  class  perish  in  great  numbers  in  infancy  and  childhood  ;  fools 
last  longer,  and  simpletons  attain  to  nearly  the  ordinary  longevity. 
Perhaps  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  the  average  longevity  of  the  lowest 
class  of  idiots  is  not  more  than  six  }*ears."  And  in  the  opinion  of 
the  commissioners,  the  average  duration  of  all  congenital  idiots  is 
not  more  than  twelve  years. 

As  we  are  not  sure  that  we  have  all  the  congenital  idiotic  children, 
we  cannot  determine  the  probable  average  longevity  from  this  num- 
ber. The  average  of  all  these  is  28  years  and  two  and  a  half  months. 
The  average  age  of  all  over  10  years  old  is  31  years  and  five  and  a 
half  months.  That  of  all  the  whites  of  the  State  of  the  same  age  is 
31  years  and  nine  months.  So  far  as  any  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  this,  an  idiot,  if  he  survive  his  tenth  year,  will  live  nearly  as 
long  as  a  person  of  sound  mind.  This  would  doubtless  be  an  error. 
Probably  the  true  longevity  of  all  idiots,  and  of  all  above  10  years 
old,  is  less  than  those  above  stated.  This  viability  depends,  in  great 
measure,  upon  the  perfectness  or  imperfectness  of  their  organization. 
Hence,  idiots  of  the  lowest  class,  who  have  the  lowest  organization, 
perish  early ;  while  simpletons,  whose  intelligence  and  organization 
are  not  much  lower  than  those  of  other  persons,  and  who  are  saved 
much  of  the  anxiety,  wear  and  tear  of  life  that  affect  responsible 
men,  often  live  to  a  great  age.  The  one  whose  age  is  now  103  years 
belongs  to  this  class. 

"  When  a  person  appeared  in  infancy,  or  early  childhood,  to  be 
idiotic,  he  is  considered  to  have  been  born  so/9  Those  idiotic  per- 
sons who  never  manifest  more  power  than  they  now  appear  to  pos- 
sess, who,  as  they  passed  from  infancy  to  childhood,  did  not  put 
forth  the  talents  of  the  new  age,  who,  however  low  they  may  now  be, 
have  fallen  from  no  higher  degree  of  intelligence,  are  considered  as 
congenital  idiots.  They  belong  to  the  class  whom  Dr.  Howe  con- 
siders as  helpless  as  infants  two  years  old. 

There  is  another  class  who  appeared  in  infancy  to  be  as  bright  as 
other  infants,  and  even  when  they  were  young  children  they  showed 
no  observable  deficiency ;  but  when  they  passed  from  this  stage  of 
life  to  the  next  older,  they  put  forth  no  more  power,  and  remained 
ever  afterward  as  weak  and  helpless  as  young  children  of  seven  years 
old.    These  are  supposed  to  have  some  native  defect  of  organization 
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that  prevents  any  greater  expansion  of  intellect,  under  the  ordinary 
influences,  than  they  now  exhibit. 
Dr.  Howe  says : — 

"It  was  probably  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  use  the  word  *  idiot' 
in  the  popular  and  common  sense.  We  have  considered,  therefore,  all  per- 
sons whose  understanding  is  undeveloped,  or  developed  only  in  a  partial  and 
very  feeble  degree,  or  who  have  lost  their  understanding  without  becoming 
insane,  to  be  proper  subjects  for  examination/1 — Report  on  Idiocy,  p.  21. 

Of  the  594  who  were  examined,  420  are  reported  as  congenital 
idiots,  and  1 54  became  idiotic  after  birth ;  according  to  the  table, 
29  of  these  in  youth,  and  some  in  early  manhood,  were  of  sound  and 
active  mind,  and  became  afterwards  insane,  and  then  idiotic.  The 
idiocy  of  the  154  is  not  caused,  so  far  as  can  be  known,  by  any 
defect  of  organization,  but  by  some  external  cause,  or  some  habits 
or  disease  in  the  course  of  life. 

Here  arises  a  concision  and  doubt  which,  Esquirol  says,  many  fall 
into  in  regard  to  the  distinction  between  idiocy  and  dementia.  Shall 
those  who  have  once  been  intelligent  but  gradually  fell  afterwards 
into  the  idiotic  stupor,  without  the  intervention  of  lunacj*,  be  con- 
sidered as  idiots  or  as  demented  persons?  Esquirol  solves  the  diffi- 
culty by  disregarding  the  sj-mptoms,  and  looking  only  at  the  history 
in  making  his  distinction.  "  Idiocy  is  a  state  in  which  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  have  never  been  manifested." — Maladies  Mentales, 
ii.,  284. 

"  A  man  in  dementia  is  deprived  of  that  which  he  has  once  enjoyed.  He  is 
a  rich  man  become  poor.  The  idiot  has  always  been  poor  and  wretched." — 
Maladies  Mentales,  ii.,  285. 

The  stature  of  288  idiots  was  measured.  The  average  height  of 
172  males  was  64.7  inches,  and  of  the  116  females,  60  inches.  These 
facts  would  be  very  valuable,  if  we  had  the  standard  height  of  healthy 
men  and  women  with  which  we  could  compare  them.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  no  such  data.  If,  however,  the  general  notion  that  67.5 
inches  is  the  average  height  of  adult  males,  this  measurement  will 
corroborate  our  opinion  that  idiots  have  a  smaller  stature  than  other 
persons. 

The  width  and  depth  of  the  chest  was  ascertained  in  224  adults, 
and  their  average  corresponds  precisely  to  that  of  other  persons. 

Temperament.— The  temperaments  of  417  idiots  were  ascertained 
and  reported  in  the  table.  The  four  classes — nervous,  sanguine, 
lymphatic,  and  fibrous — are  stated  in  the  order  of  their  preponder- 
ance against  each  of  the  417  persons.  In  143  the  fibrous,  in  139  the 
nervous,  in  102  the  lymphatic,  and  in  33  the  sanguine  predominated, 
and  stand  first  in  the  table. 

12 
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Tactile  and  Cutaneous  Sensibility. — Some  have  very  great,  even  an 
unnatural,  cutaneous  irritability ;  others  have  very  little  sense  of 
touch,  so  that  they  are  not  disturbed  by  flies  and  other  insects  on 
the  skin,  and  take  no  pains  to  brush  them  off.  This  is  not  owing 
merely  to  general  want  of  power  in  the  nervous  system.  One  female, 
case  No.  210  in  the  catalogue,  19  years  of  age,  has  so  little  cutane- 
ous sensibility  that  she  takes  no  notice  of  flies  on  her  skin,  and  very 
little  of  the  prick  of  a  pin,  or  pulling  her  hair.  "  But  she  is  quite 
animated  by  the  sound  of  music,  and  will  leave  off  eating  to  listen 
to  it."  She  is  therefore  marked  4  as  to  sensibility  of  touch,  and  13 
as  to  musical  sounds,  10  being  the  standard  of  each.  The  average 
of  the  476  examined  was  8.52. 

Command  of  Muscular  Contractility. — Idiots  fail  in  the  command 
of  their  muscles,  and  therefore  thev  cannot  control  their  limbs  and 
direct  them  with  the  energy  or  precision  of  others.  Hence  they 
often  walk  with  a  waddling  gait,  and  they  make  poor  mechanics  for 
want  of  power  to  use  tools  and  strike  with  exactness.  The  average  of 
the  444  examined  was  8.33  to  10  when  compared  with  other  persons. 

Dynamic  condition  of  tJie  body  refers  to  u  the  general  vigor  of 
health,  as  manifested  in  the  ability  to  put  forth  muscular  strength. 
Five  hundred  and  four  were  examined  to  ascertain  this,  and  the 
average  was  7.88  to  10  as  compared  with  other  persons  of  their  age." 

Probably  both  the  last  averages  are  too  large.  Dr.  H.  very 
properly  says  that  the  former  is  too  high.  If  a  more  careful  exam- 
ination could  be  made  of  the  power  and  muscular  control  of  these 
idiots,  with  tools  that  require  precision  of  action,  and  with  pro- 
tracted labor  that  requires  continued  effort,  a  different  and  lower 
result  would  be  found  in  regard  to  them. 

Sensibility  to  the  musical  sounds,  like  other  powers,  is  very  various. 
Some  have  none,  others  have  it  in  a  high  degree ;  one  is  marked  18, 
almost  double  the  average  of  men,  and  there  are  all  grades  between 
them.  Yet  idiots  are  generally  dull  in  this  respect ;  and  the  average 
of  the  300  who  were  examined  was  only  6.3,  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  power  that  is  found  in  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Skill  in  the  use  of  language,  which  is  often  made  the  test  of  intelli- 
gence, is  generally  very  small  in  this  class  of  persons.  A  few  enjoy 
it  as  other  persons.  Of  the  452  who  were  examined,  one  is  marked 
as  high  as  13,  one  11,  and  10  are  marked  10,  and  a  very  few  9  and 
8.  The  rest  are  lower,  and  four  have  no  language  at  all,  and  are 
therefore  marked  0 ;  and  31  are  but  little  better,  using  only  a  few 
monosyllables,  and  are  marked  1.  The  average  of  the  whole  452  is 
5,  one-half  the  skill  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Ability  to  count  is  another  test  of  power  which  was  applied,  and 
by  which  they  were  found  wanting.    Man}'  cannot  count  at  all ;  they 
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do  not  see  the  difference  between  two  and  three.  Many  can  count 
one  and  two.  If  we  give  tbem  one  block,  and  ask  bow  many  they 
have,  they  may  answer  one,  and  then  two  when  we  add  another ;  but 
when  we  add  a  third  and  a  fourth,  they  still  do  not  see  more  than 
two.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-one  were  examined  with  this  view, 
and  five  had  no  conception  of  numbers,  and  are  marked  0.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  had  some  power,  though  in  the  lowest  degree, 
and  are  marked  1.  On  the  opposite  extreme,  six  are  marked  10,  the 
usual  average.  One  is  marked  13,  two  15,  one  16,  and  one  18, 
having  a  power  in  the  use  of  numbers  which  would  be  deemed 
extraordinary  even  among  those  who  are  sound  in  mind. 

"  No.  175  has  little  use  of  language.  He  is  marked  but  6  in  that 
column ;  his  intellect  is  very  limited  ;  he  is,  to  all  intents,  an  idiot ; 
yet  he  has  an  astonishing  power  of  reckoning.  Tell  him  your  age, 
and  he  will,  in  a  very  short  time,  give  you  the  number  of  minutes. 
He  is  marked  18 ;  he  should,  perhaps,  have  been  marked  higher." 
The  average  of  the  whole  461  is  only  3,  less  than  a  third  of  the 
power  of  men  of  good  condition. 

Some  idiots  are  unable  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  small  objects;  they 
stare  and  gaze  but  they  do  not  see  with  distinctness.  The  image  of 
the  object  is  formed  on  the  retina,  but  no  exactly  corresponding 
sensation  is  excited  in  the  brain.  In  this  power  there  is  less  defi- 
ciency than  in  others ;  367  of  442  have  the  average  power  of  fixing 
their  eyes,  and  are  marked  10 ;  nine  have  it  in  an  unusual  degree, 
and  are  marked  11.  The  average  of  all  is  not  given,  and  probably 
it  would  not  fall  much  below  that  of  other  men. 

Size  and  Form  of  the  Head. — The  idiots  who  were  examined  have 
somewhat  smaller  heads  than  others,  but  there  is  not  so  great  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  as  is  commonly  supposed,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  averages  of  measurements.  The  first  column  of  figures  is 
the  number  of  idiots  who  were  examined  ;  the  second  is  the  average 
measurement  of  idiots  in  inches,  and  the  third  is  the  average  size  of 
ordinary  persons.    M.  and  F.  denote  male  and  female : — 

Greatest  circumference  of  cranium,  . 
Greatest  circumference  of  cranium,  . 
Diameter  from  root  of  nose  to  occipital  spine, 
Diameter  from  root  of  nose  to  occipital  spine, 
Transversed  diameter  over  the  ears,  . 
Transversed  diameter  over  the  ears,  . 
Arc  of  cranium  from  root  of  nose  to  occipital 

spine, M.  87     13.3     13.8 

Arc  of  cranium  from  root  of  nose  to  occipital 

spine, F.  61     13.0     18.5 


M. 

99 

21.9 

22.0 

F. 

59 

20.7 

21.5 

M. 

94 

7.5 

7.8 

F. 

87 

7.3 

7.5 

M. 

94 

5.5 

5.8 

F. 

87 

5.3 

5.5 
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Arc  from  opening  of  one  ear  over  to  opening  of 

the  other, M.  89     14.0     14.3 

Arc  from  opening  of  one  ear  over  to  opening  of 

the  other, F.  61     13.5     14.0 

Yet  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  regard  to  the  manifestation 
of  the  several  powers  and  propensities  that  are  supposed  by  phrenol- 
ogists to  be  connected  with  the  several  parts  of  the  head. 

Dr.  Howe  was  president  of  the  phrenological  society,  and  is  an 
accomplished  scholar  in  that  science.  He  is  skilled  in  the  practical 
application  of  its  principles.  His  agent  also  was  accustomed  to 
cranial  measurements,  to  craniological  examinations,  and  to  observ- 
ing the  connection  between  the  cerebral  developments  and  the  mental 
and  moral  manifestations.  Phrenology  has  therefore  every  advan- 
tage of  skill,  practice,  and  faith  in  its  truth,  to  establish  it  more 
firmly  by  means  of  this  investigation,  and  to  give  further  proof  of 
the  soundness  of  its  doctrines,  in  tfye  correspondence  between  the 
prominence  or  deficiency  of  certain  parts  of  the  cranium  and  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  certain  powers,  sentiments  or  propensities. 

But  the  following  table,  containing  the  result  of  Dr.  Howe's  obser- 
vation, shows  at  least  that  he  has  found  no  new  proof  of  practical 
phrenology  in  this  new  field  of  inquiry. 

Comparison  of  the  development  of  certain  parts  of  the  cranium,  and 
of  the  mental  and  moral  manifestations  with  the  same  in  1,000 
ordinary  persons,  those  in  the  class  of  sound  persons  being 
assumed  as  10  : — 

Development  of  the  lower  frontal  region  of  the  cranium,   .         .  9 

Skill  in.  the  use  of  the  perceptive  faculties,        ....  5 

Development  of  the  upper  frontal  region  of  the  cranium,  .        .  9 

Skill  in  the  use  of  the  reflective  or  reasoning  faculties,      .        .  8 

Development  of  the  lateral  region  of  the  cranium,     ...  8 
Activity  of  the  faculties  of  self-preservation, — as  cautiousness, 

cunning,  etc., 4 

Development  of  the  posterior  region  of  the  cranium,        .        .  8 

Activity  of  the  social  nature,  or  attachment  to  others,      .         .  6 

Development  of  the  coronal  region  of  the  cranium,    ...  9 

Activity  of  the  moral  sentiments, 0 

Development  of  the  region  of  the  cerebellum,   ....  7 

Activity  of  the  amative  feelings, 14 

Average  activity  of  the  animal  nature,  estimated  by  the  devel- 
opments of  amative  feelings,  the  dynamic  condition  of  the 

body,  and  the  consumption  of  food, 10 

— Report  on  Idiocy ',  Appendix,  p.  52. 
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For  ten  of  these  statements,  116,  and  in  the  11th,  114,  in  the  12th, 
70,  and  in  the  13th,  115  idiots  were  measured  and  examined,  and 
these  are  the  results,  and  they  are  generally  corroborated  by  the 
measurements  and  examinations  of  most  of  the  others. 

The  average  development  of  the  several  parts  of  the  cranium  of 
these  idiots  is,  in  comparison  with  that  of  sound  persons,  as  43  to 
50, — that  is,  nearly  as  large.  But  the  average  power  of  the  moral 
and  mental  faculties  supposed  to  be  connected  with  them,  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  faculties  in  ordinary  persons,  is  as  24  to  50, — 
less  than  one-half. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  the  cerebellum  which  has  as  much  smaller 
proportionate  development  as  7  to  10,  is  connected  with  the  moral 
manifestations  which  are  all  equal  to,  and  some  much  larger,  than 
the  same  in  men  whose  cerebellum  is  of  the  ordinary  size.  The 
activity  of  the  amative  feelings  is  as  14  to  10,  and  the  activity  of 
the  whole  animal  nature  in  these  idiots  is  just  equal  to  that  of  others, 
or  as  10  to  10. 

The  great  deficiency  of  power,  in  one  case,  majr  just  be  what  a 
phrenologist  would  expect  from  the  small  deficiency  of  cerebral 
development.  We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  minutia 
of  this  science  to  determine  what  gradations  of  power  should  accom- 
pany certain  gradations  of  development  of  the  brain.  Nor  are  we 
prepared  to  say  whether  the  excess  of  the  amative  feelings  ought 
not  to  be  expected  from  the  diminished  cerebellum.  We  make  no 
deductions  from  these  facts.  This  we  leave  to  those  who  wish  to 
establish  or  disprove  the  phrenological  system  from  them.  We  have 
no  desire  to  do  either.  We  will  only  say  that  these  facts  come  to  us 
from  unquestionable  authority,  whose  principles  and  habits  would  lead 
him  to  give  due  attention  and  weight  to  all  facts  that  can  have  any 
bearing  upon  this  science,  but  whose  impartiality  and  regard  lo  truth 
impel  him  to  state  every  fact  precisely  as  he  finds  it,  whatever  may 
be  the  conclusion  to  which  it  may  lead. 

Dr.  Howe  says :  "  It  may  be  stated  here,  in  general  terms,  that 
the  result  of  this  examination  and  measurement  shows,  that  no 
dimensions  of  the  head,  except  extreme  diminutiveness,  and  no  shape 
whatever,  can  be  relied  on  as  criteria  of  idiocy.  A  few  of  the  worst 
cases  of  idiocy  are  those  in  which  the  head  is  normal  as  to  size  and 
shape.  Nevertheless,  the  tables  show  that,  taking  the  aggregate  of 
all  the  cases,  an  obvious  relation  is  seen  between  the  size  and  devel- 
opment of  the  cranium,  and  of  its  different  parts,  and  the  amount  of 
intellectual  power  and  of  the  different  kinds  of  mental  manifesta- 
tion."— Report  on  Idiocy,  p.  65. 

An  inordinate  appetite  ranks  high  among  the  propensities  of  the 
idiot's  animal  nature.    More  than  a  quarter  of  those  examined  con- 
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sumed  double  the  usual  quantity,  and  some  were  insatiable  with  any 
amount  of  food.  The  average  of  the  whole  is  15  to  10,  as  compared 
with  the  food  of  other  persons. 

In  some  the  excessive  eating  was  enormous.  One  child  of  five  years 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  gallon  of  milk  daily,  and  "  one  boy  of 
13  has  been  known  to  drink  six  quarts  of  water  a  day,"  and  another, 
after  being  reduced  and  limited  as  to  his  food,  now  consumes  just 
double  the  average  used  by  others. 

The  manifestation  of  the  amative  feelings  is  the  saddest  part  of 
this  whole  picture ;  it  reveals  oftentimes  the  cause,  and  sometimes 
the  terrible  consequences,  of  idiocy.  In  70  idiots  who  were  examined, 
this  propensity  has  a  power,  compared  with  that  in  sound  persons, 
as  14  to  10.  "In  some  cases  it  amounts  to  perfect  mania,"  and  it 
continues  long  after  the  period  of  youth,  even  into  old  age.  One 
person,  66  years  old,  is  given  now  to  open  and  shameless  masturba- 
tion. Another  of  63  is  given  to  "  excessive  venery."  Another  of 
65  has  been  masturbating  for  45  years;  because,  in  these  cases, 
although  "  the  physical  power  breaks  down,  the  dreadful  propensity 
continues  unabated."  Among  idiots  masturbation  is  a  very  common 
vice.  Out  of  389  idiots  who  were  examined,  204,  of  whom  75  are 
females,  are  known  to  practice  it  frequently.  Cases  were  discovered 
of  even  little  children  addicted  to  this  destructive  habit ;  and  worse 
than  this,  19  little  children  were  countenanced  in  this  practice  by 
intemperate,  foolish,  or  degraded  parents  or  nurses,  even  some  took 
satisfaction  in  this  evidence  of  their  children's  precocity. 

Physical  Condition. — Idiocy  is  often  connected  with  other  defects. 
Of  the  574  idiots,  21  are  blind,  or  have  deformed  eyes,  12  are  deaf, 
23  have  deformity  of  mouth  and  nose,  54  have  deformed  hands  or 
feet,  964are  paralyzed  in  some  parts,  14  are  torpid  in  feeling,  125  are 
subject  to  fits,  convulsions  are  produced  in  three  by  use  of  tobacco, 
and  29  by  anger ;  faintness,  nausea,  and  vomiting  are  produced  in 
seven  by  fright.  Four  hundred  and  ninety-one  out  of  497  who  were 
examined  are  scrofulous. 

Degree  of  Ability  to  Support  themselves. — In  the  long  table  of  indi- 
vidual idiots,  in  which  is  stated  in  numbers  the  degree  of  compara- 
tive ability  of  each  one  to  support  himself  or  herself,  13  are  said  to 
be  able  to  do  nothing,  48  can  do  one-tenth,  75  two-tenths,  96  three- 
tenths,  138  four-tenths,  175  five-tenths,  and  82  six-tenths  of  the 
amount  of  labor  sufficient  for  their  support.  And  the  average  abil- 
ity of  the  whole  is  a  little  more  than  one-third  sufficient  for  this 
purpose. 

There  is  some  discrepancy  between  this  statement  and  that  which 
we  quoted  before,  in  which  it  was  stated  220  are  as  helpless  as  chil- 
dren two  and  seven  years  old.    But  probably  this  might  be  explained 
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by  the  author.  Perhaps  this  tabular  and  numerical  statement  refers 
to  the  possible  condition  and  power  of  the  idiots  when  under  proper 
guidance,  and  the  former  statement  to  their  present  condition  and 
power  unaided  by  others.  Nevertheless,  both  go  to  establish  the 
same  principle, — the  dependence  of  this  class  of  persons  on  others 
for  their  support. 

There  is  another  element  to  be  included  in  this  estimate ;  that  is, 
these  persons  can  do  as  much  as  herein  stated,  "  under  the  manage- 
ment of  discreet  persons."  Alone,  their  earnings  would  be  much 
less,  and  probably  in  most  cases  nothing ;  and  when  under  the  care 
of  indiscreet  persons,  as  are  the  parents  of  most  of  them,  tbey  do 
little  or  nothing  towards  their  own  maintenance. 

Pecuniary  Circumstances. — These  idiots  are  mostly  the  children  of 
poverty.  Of  the  529  whose  pecuniary  condition  was  ascertained, 
only  22  had  property  of  their  own,  and  62  belonged  to  wealthy 
families,  225  are  members  of  poor  families,  and  220  are  public 
paupers. 

Age. — Two  hundred  of  these  are  under,  and  374  over,  25  years  of 
age. 

Dr.  Howe  thinks  favorably  of  their  capacity  of  improvement.  He 
says  "  that  196 — almost  the  whole  of  the  younger  class — and  272 — 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  older  class — are  capable  of  being 
improved  in  some  degree,  and  raised  somewhat  from  their  present 
miserable  condition. 

"  The  causes  of  idiocy  are  matters  of  the  greatest  interest.  Why 
are  so  many,  why  are  any  human  beings  found  in  this  low,  wretched 
and  dependent  condition  ?  "  This  is  a  question  that  ought  to  interest 
the  physiologist,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  political  economist. 
The  causes  of  this  low  degradation  of  humanity  should  be  ferreted 
out,  and  if  possible  removed,  and  the  increase  or  the  future  produc- 
tion of  idiots  prevented. 

Not  knowing  what  are  the  necessary  causes  of  this  condition,  we 
must  be  content  with  learning  what  are  the  preceding  or  co-existing 
events  or  circumstances,  that,  by  their  general  or  t  universal  preced- 
ence to,  or  connection  with,  idiocy,  may  be  presumed  to  stand  as 
causes.  In  this  matter  Dr.  Howe  has  done  a  good  work.  Without 
pretending  to  settle  this  question  beyond  all  doubt,  he  has  thrown 
much  and  valuable  light  upon  it.  He  inquired  into  the  history  and 
condition  of  each  case.  He  ascertained  the  character  and  health  of 
the  parents,  the  early  and  subsequent  health  of  the  subject,  his  or 
her  organization  and  propensities,  his  or  her  habits,  exposures,  and 
indulgences ;  and  the  result  of  each  inquiry  is  stated  in  the  table  of 
his  report. 

The  causes  which  produce  idiocy — which  prevent  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  ordinary  mental  and  physical  powers,  that  are  essential 
to  normal  life,  or  impair  or  extinguish  them  after  they  have  become 
partially  or  entirely  developed — are  probably  many  and  various. 

The  first  thing  to  be  observed  is  the  "  low  condition  of  the  physi- 
cal organization  of  one  or  both  parents." 

It  is  not  our  intention  now  and  here  to  give  a  dissertation  on 
hereditary  character  or  the  transmission  of  qualities  from  parent  to 
child.  This  subject  requires  more  time  and  space  than  we  now  can 
give  to  it.  Yet  we  hope  ere-long  to  see  it  discussed  in  all  its  bear- 
ings here  or  elsewhere,  and  the  connection  of  generations  explained 
so  clearly,  that  the  world  may  be  warned  and  put  on  its  guard 
against  every  habit  or  action  that  may  prevent  the  perfectness  of 
health  in  the  children. 

We  would  merely  say  in  passing,  that  we  believe  that  parents  can 
give  to  their  children  no  other  qualities  or  powers  than  those  which 
they  themselves  possess,  and  that,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of 
either  parent  when  the  germ,  or  the  element,  or  the  pabulum  of  life 
is  given  to  their  offspring,  that  condition,  or  the  peculiarity  of 
organization  which  is  susceptible  of  that  condition,  will  probably  be 
transmitted  to  the  child. 

Dr.  Howe  has  great  faith  in  this  principle,  and  rests  much  of  his 
argument  and  explanations  upon  it;  and  he  has  shown  so  many 
facts  to  corroborate  it,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  withhold  our  confidence 
in  his  reasonings  and  conclusions.  He  says,  "  If  ever  the  race  is  to 
be  relieved  of  one  tithe  of  bodily  ills  which  flesh  is  now  heir  to,  it 
must  be  by  a  clear  understanding  of,  and  a  willing  obedience  to,  the 
law  which  makes  parents  the  blessing  or  the  curse  of  the  children ;  the 
givers  of  strength  and  vigor  and  beauty,  or  the  dispensers  of  debility 
and  disease  and  deformity." 

We  have  already  shown,  that  very  few  of  these  idiots,  whose  his- 
tory was  ascertained,  were  the  children  of  healthy  parents.  If  they 
inherited  any  constitution  from  their  progenitors,  it  was  a  feeble  one 
at  least,  and  in  many  instances  there  was  a  positive  tendency  to 
disease  or  weakness.  Many  idiots  are  the  children  of  idiots  or 
simpletons.  Some  whole  families  of  these  are  idiotic,  and  others  are 
mixed,  being  in  part  idiots  and  in  part  simple  or  weak-minded,  and 
others  are  sound. 

Fifty  idiots  were  discovered  whose  parents  were  one  or  both 
idiotic  or  insane. 

Forty-five  parents  hare  each  two  idiotic  children ;  13  have  three 
each ;  eight  have  five  each ;  one  has  five ;  one  has  seven ;  one  has 
nine ;  and  one  has  11. 

The  report  does  not  say  whether  in  any  or  all  of  these  70 
families  there  were  other  and  sound  children,  nor  whether  in  these 
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cases  both  or  only  one  of  the  parents  were  insane  or  idiotic.  Another 
remarkable  fact  shows  the  hereditary  tendency.  "In  15  families 
all  of.  the  children  of  the  first  marriage  were  idiotic  or  puny,  while 
all  those  born  of  a  second  marriage  of  the  surviving  healthy  parent, 
with  a  healthy  person,  were  sound  in  body  and  mind." 

The  idiotic  taint  or  hereditary  tendency  may  be  considered  as  the 
remote  or  predisposing  cause  which  in  many  persons  lies  dormant, 
until  it  is  stimulated  to  action  by  other  and  proximate  or  exciting 
causes,  and  then  both  together  produce  idiocy.  Or,  the  hereditary 
taint,  acting  alone,  may  cause  only  weakness,  which,  under  the  best 
influences  and  education,  may  be  contracted,  and  thus  the  child  may 
prove  to  be  merely  a  weak-minded  man ;  or,  under  other  influences, 
the  child  may  grow  to  be  a  simpleton,  or  have  some  oddities  in  his 
character.  But  under  bad  influences,  such  as  the  care  or  neglect  of 
weak,  foolish,  or  wicked  parents  or  associates,  the  child  may  become 
an  idiot.  In  the  same  family  there  may  be  various  exciting  causes 
acting  on  the  different  children,  and  producing  a  corresponding 
variety  of  character  among  them.  One  child  may  be  merely  weak, 
another  simple,  a  third  odd,  and  a  fourth  idiotic. 

Some  of  the  children  of  tainted  families  receive  the  predisposition 
to  idiocy  from  their  parents,  and  carry  it  with  them  through  life ; 
but  very  careful  management  and  judicious  education  avert  all  excit- 
ing causes,  and  these  persons  pass  respectably  through  the  world  ; 
yet  they  may  transmit  their  hereditary  taint  to  their  children.  Then 
this  third  generation,  if  not  as  well  trained  and  guarded  as  their 
parents,  may  meet  with  the  exciting  causes  and  become  idiotic.  Or, 
if  they  pursue  the  faithful  course  of  their  fathers,  the  taint  may  still 
lie  dormant  in  them,  and  they  may  escape,  but  yet  possibly  transmit 
the  taint  to  the  fourth  generation,  who  may  or  may  not  be  idiots, 
according  to  their  education  and  self-management.  In  this  way  we 
may  explain  the  apparent  irregularity  of  hereditarj'  character,  and 
the  reappearance  of  idiocy,  insanity,  or  other  hereditary  disease  in 
the  third  or  fourth  generation,  after  the  second  or  third  has  enjoyed 
a  perfect  immunity  from  it. 

Idiocy,  therefore,  although  an  hereditary  disability,  does  not  affect 
every  successive  generation,  nor  all  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
same  generation.  Hence  we  And  idiocy  scattered  among  the  various 
individuals  or  branches  of  the  same  family,  touching  some  and  omit- 
ting others.  In  such  families,  49  idiots  had  one  near  relative  idiotic ; 
nine  had  two ;  six  had  three ;  four  had  four ;  six  had  five ;  three  had 
^0,  and  one  had  19  near  relations  like  themselves. 

The  report  does  not  state  how  many  idiots  were  examined  for  this 
purpose,  or  whether  any,  or  how  many  of  the  other  496  idiots  were 
ascertained  to  have  no  relatives  like  themselves.    We  are,  therefore, 
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unable  to  make  any  deductions  from  this  statement,  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  idiocy  which  may  seem  to  be  hereditary,  or  the  proportion 
which  may  be  entirely  original  in  the  subject. 

Very  few  idiots  marry.  This  is  a  blessing,  and  so  far  it  is  a  safe- 
guard to  the  race.  Humanity  requires  that  the  succession  of  idiots 
should  be  arrested.  Yet  many  weak-minded  persons  and  some 
simpletons  marry  and  leave  another  generation  more  weak  or  simple 
than  themselves.  Some  persons  who  have  been  temporarily  insane 
or  demented  marry  and  send  their  taint  or  their  liability  to  one  or 
the  other  of  these  conditions  down  to  their  children. 

But  the  most  lamentable  and  certain,  though  less  frequent  cause 
of  congenital  idiocy,  is  the  lasciviousness  of  some  female  idiots, 
whose  illegitimate  offspring  are  almost  always  like  themselves, 
idiotic  and  lustful. 

Some  persons,  who  are  irrepressibly  addicted  to  masturbation,  are 
advised  to  marry,  as  a  means  of  protection  from  this  ungovernable 
propensity.  This,  probably,  is  very  well  for  them;  it  generally 
answers  the  intended  purpose ;  but  it  is  a  cruel  thing  for  their  chil- 
dren. It  entails  upon  them,  perhaps,  the  same  propensity,  certainly 
a  feeble  constitution ;  often  weak  minds,  and  sometimes  idiocy. 
Twelve  of  these  idiots  are  the  children  of  parents  who  were  thus 
married.  The  other  children  of  the  same  families,  if  there  are  any, 
if  not  idiotic,  are  probably  feeble  in  body  and  mind,  and  enjoy  a 
lower  degree  of  life  than  the  children  of  better  or  more  healthy 
parents. 

The  near  relationship  by  blood  of  the  parents  seems  to  be  the  cause 
of,  or  at  least  it  is  the  precedent  fact  to,  many  cases  of  idiocy.  We 
do  not  suppose  that  this  connection  is,  of  itself,  the  cause  of  idiocy. 
But  if  there  are  any  weaknesses,  or  defects  of  body  or  mind,  or  ten- 
dencies to  disease,  or  oddities  in  the  family,  they  may  be  over- 
powered, or  cease  to  appear,  in  the  next  generation,  if  those  who 
have  them  marry  with  strangers,  and  mix  their  blood  and  life  with 
those  who  have  not  these  peculiarities ;  and  thus  the  children  may 
escape  the  imperfections  or  liabilities  that  otherwise  might  have 
been  entailed  upon  them.  But  when  two  persons  of  the  same  blood 
and  character  unite  together  in  marriage,  their  peculiarities  are 
doubled  in  power  by  being  combined  in  their  children ;  and  the  odd 
or  weak  traits,  which  were  subordinate  in  the  parents,  may  predom- 
inate in  their  offspring. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  the  parentage  of  359  idiots  was 
ascertained.  In  17  families  the  parents  were  near  blood-relations. 
In  one  of  these  families  there  were  five  idiotic  children  born ;  in 
five,  four  each ;  in  three,  three  each ;  in  two,  two  each ;  and  in  six, 
one  each.    In  these  17  families,  95  children  were  born ;  44  idiots,  12 
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scrofulous  and  puny,  one  deaf,  one  a  dwarf;  58  in  all  of  low  health 
or  imperfect,  and  only  37  of  even  tolerable  health. 

The  parents  of  Nos.  59,  60,  250,  251  were  cousins,  and  had, 
beside  these  four  idiotic  children,  four  that  were  deformed. 

Intemperance  of  Parents. — The  habits  of  the  parents  of  300  of  the 
idiots  were  learned,  and  145 — nearly  one-half— are  reported  as 
"  known  to  be  habitual  drunkards."  Such  parents  give  a  weak  and 
a  lax  constitution  to  their  children,  who  are,  consequently,  "  defi- 
cient in  bodily  and  vital  energy,  and  predisposed,  by  their  very 
organization,  to  have  cravings  for  alcoholic  stimulants."  Many  of 
these  children  are  feeble,  and  live  irregularly.  Having  a  lower 
vitality,  they  feel  the  want  of  some  stimulation.  If  they  pursue  the 
course  of  their  fathers,  which  they  have  more  temptation  to  follow 
and  less  power  to  avoid  than  the  children  of  the  temperate,  they  add 
to  their  hereditary  weakness,  and  increase  the  tendency  to  idiocy  in 
their  constitution,  and  this  they  leave  to  their  children  after  them. 
The  parents  of  case  No.  62  were  drunkards,  and  they  had  seven 
idiotic  children. 

Seven  of  the  congenital  idiots  were  the  children  of  prostitutes ; 
seven  others  were  illegitimate. 

The  condition  of  the  mothers  during  gestation  may  have  some  influ- 
ence upon  the  health  and  character  of  the  offspring.  The  commis- 
sioners made  inquiry  as  to  this  matter  in  regard  to  as  many  as 
possible,  and  discovered  that  two  of  the  mothers  of  the  idiots  were 
insane,  two  were  drunken,  16  were  sickly  and  feeble,  and  seven  of 
these  last  suffered  from  fright ;  one  had  fits,  and  received  a  blow 
on  the  abdomen  during  her  pregnancy ;  and  another  suffered  from 
violent  parturition.  All  the  children  who  were  born  from  these  ges- 
tations were  idiots  from  birth,  with  the  exception  of  two,  whose 
mothers  were  sickly,  and  one  whose  mother  was  injured.  These 
three  became  idiots  afterward. 

Attempts  to  procure  abortion  may  be  injurious  to  the  child,  even 
though  it  be  carried  through  and  safely  delivered  at  the  end  of  the 
full  period.  At  least  seven  children  were  made  idiots,  says  the 
report,  by  these  unsuccessful  attempts.  Young  women  thus  some- 
times try  to  get  rid  of  their  burden,  or  conceal  their  shame ;  not 
succeeding,  they  afterwards  marry,  and  the  child  is  born  at  the 
proper  time,  but  is  idiotic.  Other  children  are  successively  born  of 
the  same  parents,  and  give  no  evidence  of  ill-health  or  unsoundness 
of  mind.  Several  cases  of  this  kind  are  among  those  alluded  to. 
One  woman  had  seven  sound  children,  and  another  had  six,  born  in 
wedlock,  though  the  oldest  child  of  each  of  them,  upon  whom  abor- 
tion was  attempted,  was  idiotic. — Report  on  Idiocy,  p.  90. 

Looking  upon  idiocy  rather  as  a  deficiency  of  power,  or  as  a  dis- 
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ability,  than  as  a  disease, — as  a  negative,  rather  than  as  a  positive, 
condition, — it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  it  may  be  produced  by  a  single 
cause,  or  by  the  cooperation  of  several  causes  which  would  not  indi- 
vidually be  sufficient  to  produce  this  condition,  yet  each  may  con- 
tribute its  portion  of  influence  to  produce  this  deterioration  of  mental 
and  physical  power,  and  aid  in  making  the  child  an  idiot.  Case 
No.  89  is  an  idiot  of  the  lowest  kind.  He  cannot  walk,  or  hardly 
creep ;  he  cannot  feed  himself  with  a  spoon,  nor  can  he  speak.  He 
has,  apparently,  no  intellect.  His  father  was  intemperate,  and  was 
nearly  related  to  his  wife  by  blood.  Her  family  were  tainted  with 
idiocy,  and  she  had  an  idiotic  cousin.  She  was  much  terrified  and 
distressed  in  mind  during  the  early  part  of  her  pregnancy,  and  was 
sick,  and  carried  her  child  with  much  difficulty  through  the  latter 
part,  and,  "  finally,  her  confinement  was  very  long,  protracted,  and 
painful."  Possibly,  any  one  of  these  circumstances, — the  intemper- 
ance, hereditary  taint,  intermarriage  of  relatives,  the  fright,  illness, 
or  difficult  parturition,  occurring  alone,  would  not  have  produced 
idiocy  in  this  case,  for  the  same  parents  had  other  children  that 
were  not  idiotic ;  yet  any  one  .of  these  may  have  the  effect  very 
materially  to  diminish  what  would  otherwise  have  been  the  bodily 
and  mental  vigor  of  the  child,  to  lower  his  tone  of  life,  and  carry 
him  so  far  toward  idiocy ;  and  thus  the  added  or  combined  effect  of 
all  these  depressing  causes  may  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  idiocy 
that  was  manifested  in  the  offspring. 

If,  as  we  have  supposed,  the  parentfe  can  give  to  their  offspring  no 
other  constitution  than  that  which  they  possess  at  the  time  when 
they  impart  their  life  to  the  child,  then  the  low  organization,  the  ill- 
health,  the  folly,  the  wickedness  of  the  parents,  or  whatever  reduces 
their  power  of  body  or  mind  below  the  normal  standard,  must  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  still  greater  deterioration  or  lower  degradation 
in  their  children.  If,  then,  these  hereditary  weaknesses  in  the  chil- 
dren are  not  overcome  by  proper  training,  or,  if  their  hereditary 
tendencies  are  not  resisted  and  counteracted  by  the  force  of  proper 
education  and  management,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  highest  health 
and  the  avoidance  of  every  depressing  cause  acting  on  life,  and  of 
every  exciting  cause  of  disease  or  idiocy,  these  children  will  trans- 
mit to  the  next  generation  a  lower  degree  of  life. 

These  causes  existing  in  the  parents  produce  idiocy  in  the  chil- 
dren, or  that  feeble  and  imperfect  organization  upon  which,  when 
other  exciting  causes  may  be  added,  idiocy  may  supervene. 

Besides  the  hereditary  taint  or  depression  of  constitution,  there 
are  many  personal  causes  which  operate  directly  upon  the  subject, 
and  produce  original  idiocy  in  him. 

Masturbation  appears  to  be  the  most  prominent  among  these 
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depressing  causes.  The  habits  of  389  idiots  were  examined  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  and  204 — more  than  half— were  found  to  be 
addicted  to  it.  And  what  is  still  more  worthy  of  notice,  several 
children — two  of  four  years,  one  of  seven,  two  of  eight,  five  of  nine, 
one  of  10,  two  of  11,  three  of  12,  and  one  of  13, — 17  not  yet  14 
years  old, — were  given  to  this  disgusting  and  exhausting  habit.  No. 
447  is  stated  to  have  been  "  healthy  and  intelligent  until  taught 
masturbation  at  six."  No.  343  is  only  nine  years  old,  and  has  been 
addicted  to  "  masturbation  many  years." 

In  some  this  habit  is  irrepressible,  and  in  some  it  is  "  openly  and 
shamelessly  indulged."  It  does  not  always  cease  with  youth,  but  is, 
in  many,  continued  far  beyond  the  middle  age ;  eight  idiots  between 
50  and  60,  nine  between  60  and  70,  one  78,  and  one  80  years  old, 
are  reported  as  still  addicted  to  this  vice. 

The  venereal  appetite,  either  from  original  organization  or  from 
frequent  provocation  and  indulgence,  is  very  strong  in  idiots. 
Besides  the  many  who  are  reported  as  masturbating,  or  as  open 
prostitutes,  15  are  reported  as  "  very  lustful,"  or  given  to  "  excessive 
venery " ;  and  even  four  idiots,  who  are  more  than  60  years  old, 
and  one  nearly  70,  indulge  in  this  vice.  One  of  63  is  given  to 
"  shameless  venery,"  and  another  64  is  "  still  lustful  to  excess." 

Intemperance  and  Jits  are  also  prominent  among  the  supposed 
exciting  causes  of  supervened  idiocy. 

These  habits  and  conditions  of  the  parents  and  progenitors  of 
idiots,  and  of  the  idiots  themselves,  are  thus  stated,  not  as  the  entire 
and  unquestioned  causes  of  their  present  low  state,  but  as  the  prob- 
able causes,  and  such  as  are  supposed  to  be  so  by  the  families  or 
acquaintances  of  the  idiots. 

Besides  the  several  items  which  are  arranged  in  40  columns  and 
registered  against  each  individual,  as  before  stated,  there  are  also 
some  other  remarks  which  could  not  be  so  easily  classified.  We  are 
unable  to  give  any  farther  analysis  of  these,  and  yet  we  offer  some 
quotations  as  specimens. 

"  No.  57.     Supposed  cause,  violence  daring  parturition,  sickly  gestation  ; 
subject  to  fits  till  14. 

58.  Supposed  cause,  drunkenness  of  mother  in  gestation. 

59.  (  Parents  related  and  subject  to  insanity.    Of  eight  children,  four 

60.  \      are  idiots  and  four  deformed. 

61.  Parents  intemperate. 

62.  Parents  related ;  had  16  scrofulous  children,  three  of  them  idiots. 

63.  Brother  to  403 ;  parents  drunkards. 

64.  Supposed  cause,  sickly  gestation. 

65.  Father  drunkard,  and  mother  scrofulous. 

66.  Parents  scrofulous  and  sickly.'1 
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"  No.  162.  Deformed,  gluttonous,  and  pachydermatous. 

163.  From  masturbation  and  gluttony. 

164.  Insane  and  intemperate  at  20  years  of  age. 

165.  Full  of  sores,  and  always  puny ;  skin  pachydermatous. 

166.  Salivated  in  infancy ;  effects  still  continued. 

167.  Mother  had  fits  during  gestation,  and  received  a  blow  upon  the 

abdomen. 

168.  Mother  and  grandmother  scrofulous ;  nephew  to  above. 

169.  Fits  in  childhood,  and  formerly  a  drunkard. 

170.  Mother  a  simpleton.    He  is  given  to  masturbation  and  venery. 

171.  Scrofulous  and  deformed ;  growth  of  bones  arrested  early. 

172.  (  The  parents  of  these  were  simpletons,  cousins,  and  drunkards ; 

173.  \     have  four  children  foolish." 

"No.  339.     Father  drunkard,  and  the  race  all  scrofulous. 

340.  Mother  insane,  «ousin  idiotic. 

341.  (  Brothers ;  only  children  of  a  scrofulous  mother  and  a  drunken 

342.  \      father ;  masturbation  and  fits  from  10  years  old. 

343.  Father  intemperate ;  masturbation  many  years. 

344.  (  Masturbation ;  very  scrofulous  breed. 

345.  \  Brother  of  the  above. 

346.  Very  scrofulous  breed. 

347.  Gluttonous;  parents  intemperate;  mother  a  prostitute;  sister 

a  simpleton. 

348.  Very  scrofulous  mother ;  father  has  healthy  children  by  another 

wife. 

349.  Father  drunkard ;  full  of  scrofulous  sores." 

These  show  from  what  a  low  and  degraded  race  most  of  the  idiots 
have  sprung,  and  what  is  their  wretched  condition  now.  Idiocy  is  thus 
so  generally  connected  with,  or  produced  by,  the  depressing  causes 
acting  on  the  health  and  life,  with  the  exhausting  habits,  circum- 
stances, or  exposures  that  have  nearly  or  remotely  gone  before  it, 
or  immediately  co-exist  with  it,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  merely 
the  last  step  in  vital  depression. 

In  the  long  line  of  humanity,  there  are  infinite  numbers  of  degrees, 
from  the  highest,  where  is  perfect  health  of  body  and  mind,  to  the 
lowest,  where  is  idiocy.  Whatever  wasting  habit,  circumstance,  or 
exposure — such  as  intemperance,  debauchery,  gluttony,  or  other 
depressing  cause — acts  upon  a  person  standing  in  any  of  these 
degrees,  exhausts  some  of  his  vital  power,  and  carries  him  down- 
ward, more  or  less,  toward  idiocy,  and  he  is  therefore  a  lower  man, 
weak-minded  or  simple,  or  foolish,  or  idiotic,  according  to  the  force 
and  protraction  of  the  depressing  cause  or  causes. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  commission  could  not  have  extended 
its  inquiries  through  the  whole  State,  and  revealed  the  full  extent  of 
the  misery  and  degradation  that  have  thus  fallen  upon  humanity. 
But  this  investigation  was  established  only  for  a  definite  purpose, 
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which  was  to  ascertain  the  number  and  condition  of  the  idiots,  and 
also  whether  these  could  be  improved,  and  whether  enough  of  them 
were  teachable  to  justify  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  them  by 
the  State.  The  government  justly  inferred  that  the  574  idiots  who 
were  examined,  and  whose  condition  and  character  were  learned, 
were  sufficient  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  whole,  and,  therefore, 
discontinued  the  commission,  and  proceeded  to  provide  the  means  of 
educating  them. 

Low  and  disheartening  as  is  the  picture  which  we  have  here  given 
of  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  idiots,  it  is  not  without  hope. 
Dr.  Howe  thinks  that  almost  all  of  them — 488  out  of  574 — are  capa- 
ble of  improvement  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Two  strong  inducements  for  public  action  or  interference  to  relieve 
or  diminish  idiocy,  now  present  themselves.  1st.  The  enormous 
expense  of  supporting  1,400  persons — about  one  five-hundredth  part 
of  the  whole  population  of  this  Commonwealth — in  a  state  of  idiocy ; 
and,  2d.  The  motives  of  humanity  to  give,  if  possible,  to  these 
wretched  creatures  some  idea  of  responsible  life,  some  means  and 
power  of  self-sustenance,  and  some  self-respect. 

There  are  two  modes  of  action  pointed  out.  One  attempts  to 
remedy  or  mitigate  the  evil  by  educating  such  of  the  idiots  as  can 
be  provided  with  the  means ;  the  other  strikes  at  the  root  of  the 
future  idiocy,  and  endeavors  to  remove  the  causes  and  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  the  disability  hereafter.  But  we  must  confess,  with 
great  pain,  that  weighty  as  is  the  task  to  do  the  first,  greater  and 
more  hopeless  is  the  last.  It  is  far  easier  to  teach  these  stupid 
idiots,  even  to  create  intellect  where  it  does  not  seem  to  exist,  than 
to  reform  the  morals  of  men  and  women  whose  habits  or  indulgences 
lead  to  idiocy  in  themselves,  or  in  their  children,  or  to  impress  upon 
the  world  the  necessity  of  looking  only  to  the  interests  of  the  next 
and  future  generations  in  their  marriage  contracts,  and  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  persons. 

The  extinction  of  idiocy  must  be  a  work  of  ages.  Nevertheless, 
it  can  be  accomplished  in  the  course  of  time.  The  causes  that 
weaken  or  corrupt  the  human  constitution,  and  produce  ill-health, 
or  tendency  to  idiocy,  or  idiocy  itself,  may  be  removed.  The  suc- 
cessive generations  of  the  weak,  the  unhealthy,  and  the  tainted,  may 
be  each  improved,  and  raised,  and  strengthened  in  some  degree. 
By  carefully  educating  the  children  of  the  feeble  and  corrupted 
families,  by  guarding  them  against  the  errors  of  their  parents,  by 
teaching  them  to  avoid  the  exciting  causes  of  idiocy,  the  hereditary 
taint  may  be  kept  dormant,  and  even  diminished,  until  finally, 
through  the  course  of  successive  generations,  it  shall  be  extin- 
guished, and  hereditary  idiocy  appear  no  more. 
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For  the  education  of  idiots  there  is  encouragement  to  hope.  The 
experiments  which  have  been  made  in  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Prussia,  prove  that  many  of  these,  who  otherwise  would  be  idiots  of 
a  low  order,  may,  by  proper  training,  be  raised  to  such  a  condition 
that  they  may  live  in,  and  enjoy  the  comforts  of,  their  families,  and 
that  others  may  be  made  self-dependent  and  pass  respectably  and 
happily  through  life. 

This,  however,  requires  a  peculiar  kind  of  training.  The  usual 
influences  of  home,  and  especially  of  the  ordinary  homes  of  idiots, 
and  the  teaching  and  discipline  of  common  schools,  are  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  education  of  this  class  of  persons ;  they  must  have 
schools,  teachers,  and  apparatus  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  capacities 
and  powers. 

We  believe  that  there  were,  until  lately,  no  such  schools  in  Amer- 
ica, and  that  all  the  idiots  of  this  continent  were  left  to  grope  their 
way  in  their  original  darkness  and  degradation,  except  a  few  rare 
cases  whose  intelligent  parents  provided  the  extraordinary  and 
proper  means  for  their  education. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  at  its  last  session,  after  receiv- 
ing these  reports  from  Dr.  Howe,  appropriated  the  sum  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars  annually,  for  three  years,  to  educate  ten  idiots, 
in  order  to  try  the  experiment,  and  the  whole  was  placed  under  the 
general  direction  of  Dr.  Howe.  Mr.  James  B.  Richards  was  selected 
as  a  teacher,  and  went  to  Europe  to  visit  the  schools  which  are  there 
in  progress,  and  to  learn  their  method  of  training  and  educating 
idiots.  Mr.  R.  returned  in  September  last,  and  in  October  opened 
his  school  at  Boston  with  four  idiots,  and  has  now  nine. 

Although  nothing  decisive  as  to  the  extent  of  the  power  or  the 
capacity  of  idiots  can  be  inferred  from  this  small  experiment,  and 
the  short  time  during  which  these  few  have  been  under  discipline  and 
instruction,  yet  enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  even  these  stupid 
and  apparently  unimpressible  children  can  be  roused  and  taught  and 
influenced. 

To  form  any  proper  notion  of  their  progress,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
their  condition  when  they  came  to  the  school.  One  boy  of  fourteen 
was  brought  from  a  poorhouse,  where  he  had  always  worn  women's 
clothes.  He  is  now  dressed  as  other  boys  are,  and  enjoys  his  new 
garments,  and  uses  them  as  properly  as  they  do.  He  could  not  go 
up  or  down  two  steps  without  getting  upon  his  hands  and  knees ; 
now  he  walks  up  and  down,  though  with  some  hesitancy,  in  the  com- 
mon manner.  Five  of  these  boys  had  no  control  of  their  urinal  or 
alvine  evacuations ;  now  they  control  them  during  the  day,  and 
mostly  during  the  night.  They  could  not  be  trusted  to  feed  them- 
selves, and  some  would  steal  food  from  the  kitchen  or  elsewhere,  and 
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one  would  devour  the  offal  that  was  set  aside  for  the  swine.  Now, 
they  all  eat  as  other  boys,  under  the  supervision  of  their  teachers, 
who  determine  the  quantity  of  their  food.  One,  who  had  no  use  of 
his  feet,  can  now  walk  with  assistance.  Within  the  first  month,  one 
boy  of  nine  years  learned  to  throw  wood  from  the  ground  on  a  pile, 
and  another  made  still  farther  progress,  and  learned  to  pile  it  straight, 
laying  the  sticks  parallel  with  each  other.  They  learned  to  climb  a 
ladder  on  the  under  side,  with  their  hands  and  feet,  and  when  they 
reach  the  top,  they  can  turn  around  one  of  the  rails  to  the  other  side, 
and  return  by  the  upper  surface.  They  could  not  walk  on  either 
side  of  the  ladder  when  they  entered  the  school  in  October. 

They  had  no  conception  of  numbers,  or  of  the  size  or  form  of 
objects.  Now  some  of  them  can  count  as  far  as  six  or  seven;  they 
understand  the  difference  between  a  square  and  round  object,  and 
will  select  a  quart  or  a  peck,  or  other  measures,  when  asked  to 
do  so. 

In  their  whole  appearance  and  manner  there  is  more  of  self-respect 
and  intelligence  and  activity,  and  one  cannot  fail  to  observe  the 
very  great  difference  in  the  expression  of  their  countenance,  when 
comparing  their  daguerreotype-likenesses,  which  were  taken  when 
they  entered,  with  their  faces  as  they  now  appear. 

It  will  not  be  suspected  that  we  make  these  statements  as  proofs 
of  great  success  or  progress,  but  only  to  show  that  the  beginning  of 
the  experiment  offers  sufficient  encouragement  for  perseverance; 
that  the  idiot's  mind  is  not  entirely  blank ;  and  that  he  is  not,  like 
the  brutes,  immovably  fixed  in  the  present  low  rank,  and  irrecover- 
ably doomed  to  remain  there  in  darkness  and  degradation  forever. 

E.  J. 
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[D.] 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION,  ETC. 


The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  nine  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  for  insane  chil- 
dren, or  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic. 
None  such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable 
subjects. 

Children  will  be  received  on  trial  for  one  month,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  a  report  upon  the  case  will  be  made  to  the  parents. 

Children  must  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing,  and 
stout  shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  These  must  be  renewed  as 
often  as  is  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  applicants.  Those  who 
tear  and  destroy  their  clothing  must  be  provided  with  garments 
made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture  as  not  to  be 
easily  torn. 

Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  pupilq,  for 
their  board  and  care  in  vacation,  and  for  their  removal  whenever 
they  may  be  discharged. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  governor.*  For  others, 
a  small  charge  will  be  made,  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the 
parents,  and  the  trouble  and  cost  of  treating  them. 

Persons  applying  for  the  admission  of  children  as  beneficiaries  of 
Massachusetts  must  fill  out  certain  blanks,  the  form  of  which  is  as 
follows : — 

Form  of  Application  fob  Beneficiaries  in  Massachusetts. 

,18     . 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor. 

Sir  : — The  undersigned,  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  and  inhabitant 
of  the  town  of  ,  respectfully  represents  that  his  son  [or 

daughter]  ,f  named  ,  and  aged  years,  is  so  deficient 

in  intellect  that  he  cannot  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  as  other 

*  The  same  applies  to  the  other  New  England  States. 

f  If  a  town  pauper,  the  overseers  of  the  poor  may  apply  as  for  their  ward. 
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youth  are ;  and  he  therefore  requests  that  your  Excellency  would 
recommend  him  for  admission  as  a  pupil  to  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  teaching  and  training  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth  as  a 
state  beneficiary. 

Respectfully  yours,  — — . 

The  application  should  be  accompanied  by  two  certificates,  in  the 
following  form : — 

I. 

I,  ,  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  ,  hereby 

certify  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  wealthy,  and  could  not 

well  afford  to  pay  $300  per  year  for  the  instruction  of  at 

the  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

(Signed)  . 

n. 

I,  ,  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  physician,  and  practitioner 

in  the  town  of  ,  hereby  certify  that  I  have  examined  , 

and  find  that  he  is  not  insane,  but  is  so  deficient  in  mental  ability 
that  he  cannot  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  as  others  of  his 
age  are. 

His  bodily  health  is  ,  and  he  has  no  cutaneous  or  contagious 

disorder. 

(Signed)  . 

N.  B. — The  physician  is  earnestly  requested  to  state,  in  writing, 
his  opinion  of  the  cause  of  the  person's  mental  deficiency ;  to  state 
whether  he  is  or  has  been  epileptic ;  also  to  mention  any  organic  or 
functional  peculiarity  that  he  may  have  observed.  It  may  be  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  person,  that  the  physician  should  send  in 
writing  a  full  and  minute  account  of  the  case,  with  his  own  thoughts 
and  suggestions  in  regard  to  it. 

If  the  applicant  is  admitted  as  a  beneficiary,  he  must  be  provided 
with  a  paper  signed  by  two  responsible  persons,  in  form  of  a  guaranty 
for  removal,  as  follows : — 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  and  householders 
in  the  town  of  ,  respectively  pledge  ourselves  that,  should 

be  received  into  the  Massachusets  School  for  teaching  and 
training  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  he  shall  be  kept  properly 
supplied  with  decent  clothing,  that  he  shall  be  removed  during  vaca- 
tions (if  his  removal  be  required),  and  that,  whenever  he  shall  be 
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discharged,  he  shall  be  removed  at  once,  and  the  institution  relieved 
from  all  responsibility  for  his  support. 

(Signed) 

For  private  pupils,  the  following  bond  is  required  to  be  signed  by 
two  responsible  persons,  one  of  whom  must  be  known  to  the  trus- 

In  consideration  of  being  admitted  a  pupil  into  the 

Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  at  our 
request,  we,  the  undersigned,  jointly  and  severally  promise  the  said 
school  to  pay  the  superintendent  thereof,  at  said  school,  quarterly  in 
advance,  on  the  first  days  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  the 
rate  of  board  and  tuition  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  determined 
by  the  trustees  of  said  school  for  said  pupil,  to  provide  or  pay  for  all 
requisite  clothing  and  other  things  necessary  or  proper  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  said  pupil,  to  pay  for  all  proper  expenses  incurred  for 
the  return  of  said  pupil  to  the  school  in  case  of  elopement,  to  pay 
for  support  of  said  pupil  in  vacation,  to  remove  said  pupil  when 
discharged,  to  reimburse  funeral  expenses  in  case  of  death,  and,  if 
removed  against  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  superintendent  before 
the  expiration  of  three  calendar  months,  to  pay  board  for  thirteen 
weeks. 

For  further  particulars,  address  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  Boston. 


QUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED 

By  the  Parents  or  Friends  of  the  Applicants  for  Admission  to  the  School. 

1.  What  is  the  applicant's  name  and  age? 

2.  Where  was  he  [or  she]  born? 

8.  Was  the  birth  at  the  full  period  of  gestation? 

4.  Were  there  any  extraordinary  circumstances  attendant  upon 
the  delivery  ?    If  so,  describe  them. 

5.  What  has  been  the  general  health  and  bodily  condition  of  the 
applicant? 

6.  At  what  period  was  it  first  observed  that  there  was  anything 
peculiar  about  the  applicant? 
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7.  Has  there  been  observed,  at  any  time  since  birth,  anything 
peculiar  in  the  shape  or  condition  of  the  head? 

8.  Does  the  head  now  differ  in  shape  or  condition  from  the  head 
of  an  ordinary  person  of  the  same  age? 

9.  What  is  now  the  general  health  of  the  applicant? 

10.  Is  he  [or  she]  now  subject,  or  has  he  [or  she]  ever  been  sub- 
ject, to  epilepsy,  or  fits  of  any  kind? 

11.  Describe^the  fits,  if  any  ? 

12.  What  is  now  the  applicant's  weight? 
18.  What  is  now  the  applicant's  height  ? 

14.  Is  there  any  infirmity  of  body,  or  any  striking  peculiarity? 

15.  How  is  the  appetite  for  food  and  drink? 

16.  Is  the  applicant  active  and  vigorous?  Does  he  [or  she]  run 
about  and  notice  things,  or  the  contrary? 

17.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  sight?  Is  the  eye  bright  or 
dull? 

18.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  hearing?  Is  it  quick  or 
sluggish? 

19.  Does  the  applicant  show  any  sensibility  to  musical  sounds? 

20.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  smell? 

21.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sense  of  taste?  Is  he  [or  she]  par- 
ticular about  what  he  [or  she]  eats?  or  will  he  [or  she]  swallow 
things  without  regard  to  taste? 

22.  Is  he  [or  she]  gluttonous? 

28.  What  are  the  habits  with  regard  to  personal  cleanliness? 

24.  Can  he  [or  she]  talk  ? — that  is,  make  a  regular  sentence,  con- 
taining nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs,  etc.  ? 

25.  Does  he  [or  she]  use  understanding^  such  words  as  or  and  iff 

26.  Please  give  several  specimens  of  the  mode  of  talking,  and  be 
careful  to  put  down  the  words  exactly  as  he  [or  she]  uses  them. 

27.  Can  he  [or  she]  dress  and  undress  without  help? 

28.  Can  he  [or  she]  feed  without  help? 

29.  Does  he  [or  she]  use  a  spoon,  or  knife  and  fork? 

80.  Can  he  [or  she]  tie  his  [or  her]  shoe-string  in  a  regular  knot? 

81.  Can  he  [or  she]  do  any  work?  and  what  kind? 

82.  What  are  his  [or  her]  personal  habits? 

83.  Does  he  [or  she]  hide,  break,  or  destroy  things? 

84.  Does  he  [or  she]  get  up  in  the  night  and  wander  about? 

85.  Is  he  [or  she]  obedient? 
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86.  Does  he  [or  she]  come  when  called? 

37.  Does  he  [or  she]  go  astray  ? 

38.  Is  he  [or  she]  passionate? 

39.  Is  he  [or  she]  given  to  self-abase  or  masturbation? 

40.  Has  there  been  such  watchfulness,  that  you  can  be  sure  the 
applicant  is  free  from  all  habits  of  self-pollution  ? 

41.  Please  state  any  facts  that  may  show  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  applicant. 

42.  Of  what  country  was  the  father  of  the  applicant  a  native? 

43.  What  was  the  general  bodily  condition  and  health  of  the. 
father?  Was  he  vigorous  and  healthy,  or  the  contrary? 

44.  Was  the  father  of  the  applicant  scrofulous,  or  was  he  subject 
to  fits? 

45.  Were  all  his  senses  perfect? 

46.  Was  he  always  a  temperate  man? 

47.  About  how  old  was  he  when  the  applicant  was  born  ? 

48.  Was  there  any  known  peculiarity  in  the  family  of  the  father 
of  the  applicant? — that  is,  were  any  of  the  grandparents,  parents, 
uncles,  aunts,  brothers,  sisters,  or  cousins,  blind,  deaf,  or  insane,  or 
afflicted  with  any  infirmity  of  body  or  mind  ? 

.    49.  If  dead,  at  what  age  did  the  father  die,  and  of  what  disorder? 

50.  Where  was  the  mother  of  the  applicant  born? 

51.  What  was  the  general  bodily  condition  of  the  mother  of  the 
applicant? — strong  and  healthy,  or  the  contrary? 

52.  Was  she  scrofulous,  or  ever  subject  to  fits? 

53.  Were  all  her  senses  perfect? 

54.  Was  she  always  a  temperate  woman  ? 

55.  About  how  old  was  she  when  the  applicant  was  born  ? 

56.  How  many  children  had  she  before  the  applicant  was  born? 

57.  Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  bodily  or  mental  condition 
of  the  other  children  ? 

58.  What  was  the  state  of  the  mother's  health  during  the  time 
she  was  pregnant  with  the  applicant? 

59.  Was  she  subject  to  any  bodily  infirmity  or  severe  sickness,  or 
to  any  extraordinary  mental  emotion  or  fright,  great  sorrow,  or  the 
like? 

60.  Was  she  related  by  blood  to  her  husband?  If  so,  in  what 
degree — first,  second  or  third  cousins  ? 

61.  If  dead,  at  what  age  did  she  die,  and  of  what  disorder? 
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62.  Was  there  any  known  peculiarity  in  her  family? — that  is,  were 
any  of  her  grandparents,  parents,  uncles,  aunts,  sisters,  brothers, 
children,  or  cousins,  either  blind  or  deaf,  or  insane,  or  afflicted  with 
any  infirmity  of  body  or  mind? 

63.  What  are  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  parents  or  immediate 
relatives  of  the  applicant? 

64.  How  much  can  they  afford  to  pay  towards  the  support  and 
education  of  the  applicant? 

65.  What  are  the  names  of  the  father  and  mother? 

66.  What  is  the  post-office  address  of  the  parents  or  other  respon- 
sible friends? 
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TEUSTEES  FOR  1876-77. 


President. 
EMORY  WASHBURN. 


Vice-President. 
SAMUEL  ELIOT. 


Treasurer. 
FREDERICK  W.  G.  MAY. 


Secretary. 
EDWARD  JARVIS. 


Trustees. 


EMORY  WASHBURN. 
Et>WARD  JARVIS. 
SAMUEL  A.  GREEN. 
W.  BRANDT  STORER. 
SAMUEL  ELIOT. 
LEWIS  ALLEN. 


HENRY  G.  DENNY. 
LEVI   HOWARD. 
CHARLES  H.  WATERS. 
J.  S.  DAMRELL. 
CHAS.  D.  HOMANS. 
JOHN  D.  WASHBURN. 


Visiting  Committee. 

For  January, Messrs.  Allen  and  Waters. 

February, Waters  and  Damrell. 

March, Damrell  and  E.  Washburn. 

April, E.  Washburn  and  Denny. 

May, Denny  and  Storer. 

June, Storer  and  Eliot. 

July, Eliot  and  Homans. 

August, Homans  and  Green. 

September,         ....  Green  and  Jarvis. 

October, Jarvis  and  Howard. 

November, Howard  and  J.  D.Washburn. 

December, J.  D.  Washburn  and  Allen. 


State  Board  of  Visitors,  ex  officio. 

Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  President  of 

the  Senate,  Speaker  of  the  House,  Chaplains 

of  both  Houses, 

And  Members  of  the  Legislature  during  the  session. 


OFFICERS  FOR  1876-  77. 


Superintendent. 
EDWARD    JAEVIS,    M.    D 


Assistant  Superintendent. 
HEN  BY    TUCK,    M.    D 


Matron.  Assistant  Matron. 

Mrs.  m.  Mcdonald.  |  miss  l.  d.  fisher. 


Housekeeper. 
Miss    M.    GODFREY, 


Teachers. 

Miss  C.  M.  SHACKFORD.         Miss  L.  P.  HOLT. 
Miss  L.  L.  MOULTON. 


In  charge  of  'Workshop. 
Mb.  E.  DAVIS. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


Lewis  Allen,  Peabody. 
Nathan  Allen,  M.  D.,  Lowell. 
Michael  Anagnos,  South  Boston. 
Samuel  Batchelder,  Jr.,  Cambridge. 
Ezra  H.  Baker,  South  Boston. 
James  M.  Barnard,  Boston. 
Henry  Barnard,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Josiah  Bartlett,  M.  D.,  Concord. 
George  Wm.  Bond,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  Groton. 
J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Jamaica  PL 
Charles  F.  Bradford,  Roxbury. 
Thomas  M.  Brewer,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Boston. 
Chas.  E.Buckingham,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
Hon.  Ephraim  W.  Bull,  Concord. 
George  Chandler,  M.  D.,  Worcester. 
William  Chapin,  Lawrence. 
Prof.  Francis  J.  Child,  Cambridge. 
Geo.  C.  S.  Choate,  M.  D.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Otis  Clapp,  Boston. 
Henry  G.  Clark,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
Rev.  Jas.  Freeman  Clarke,  Jam.  PI. 
James  B.  Congdon,  New  Bedford. 
Joseph  Coolidge,  Boston. 
Uriel  Crocker,  Boston. 
William  Crocker,  Taunton. 
Rev.  Samuel  B.  Cruft,  Boston. 
Benj.  Cushing,  M,  D.,  Dorchester. 
John  S.  Damrell,  Boston. 
Benjamin  Dean,  South  Boston. 
Henry  G.  Denny,  Boston. 
Samuel  Downer,  Dorchester. 


E.  H.  Dunn,  Boston. 
Samuel  Eliot,  Boston. 
Edw.  W.  Emerson,  M.  D.,  Concord. 
George  B.  Emerson,  Boston. 
William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Caleb  C.  Field,  M.  D.,  Leominster. 
Maurice  Goddard,  Brookline. 
Wm.  A.  Gordon,  M.  D.,  N.  Bedford. 
Samuel  A.  Green,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
Richard  C.  Greenleaf,  Boston. 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Boston. 
Rev.  David  G.  Haskins,  Cambridge. 
William  Hazard,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Hon.  George  S.  Hillard,  Boston. 
Hon.  E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  Concord. 
Charles  D.  Homans,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
John  Homans,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
Edward  W.  Hooper,  Cambridge 
Robert  W.  Hooper,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
Levi  Howard,  M.  D.,  Chelmsford. 
Edward  Jarvis,  M.  D.,  Dorchester. 
Edward  H.  Kinsley,  Boston. 
Hon.  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  Brookline. 
William  Raymond  Lee,  Roxbury. 
George  B.  Loring,  M.  D.,  Salem. 
Rev.  Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  Boston. 
Hon.  John  Lowell,  Brookline. 
Theophilus  R.  Marvin,  Boston. 
Robert  M.  Mason,  Boston. 
Fred.  W.  G.  May,  Dorchester. 
Rev.  Wm.  O.  Moseley,  Newburyp't. 
William  Nye,  New  Bedford. 
George  Osborne,  M.  D.,  Peabody. 
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Rev.  John  Parkman,  Boston. 
Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Cambridge. 
Elisha  R.  Potter,  Kingston,  R.  I. 
Hon.  Jonathan  Preston,  Boston. 
Isaac  Ray,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
Hon.  Sampson  Reed,  Boston. 
Franklin  B.  Sanborn,  Concord. 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Scudder,  Marston's 

Mills. 
Rev.  Bam  as  Sears,  Staunton,  Va. 
Geo.  C.  Shattuck,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
Charles  £.  Stedman,  M.  D.,  Dor- 
chester. 
Alpheus  Stetson,  South  Boston. 


William  Brandt  Storer,  Cambridge. 
Charles  S.  Storrow,  Lawrence. 
John  Wingate  Thornton,  Boston. 
Albert  Tolman,  Worcester. 
Henry  Tuck,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
John  E.  Tyler,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
Thomas  B.  Wales,  Boston. 
Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  Cambridge. 
John  D.  Washburn,  Worcester. 
Charles  H.  Waters,  Groton. 
Hervey  B.  Wilbur,  M.  D.,  Syracuse, 

N.  Y. 
Hon.  James  M.  Williams,  Taunton. 
Robert  W.  Wood,  Jamaica  Plain. 


CommontDealtt)  of  Jttassartjusetts. 
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Boston,  November,  1876 


-.j 


Hon.  Henry  B.  Peirce,  Secretary  of  State. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of 
the  Twenty-Ninth  Annual  Report  of  this  Institution,  for  the 
use  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  and  of  the  Legislature. 


Yours  respectfully, 


EDW.  JARVIS, 

Secretary. 


tfommcmtocaltl)  of  Jitassadjusette. 


TEUSTEES'  REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  fob  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth, 

Boston,  October  5, 


Youth,  ) 
>,  1876.     > 


To  the  Corporation. 


Gentlemen: — The  undersigned  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  Report  of  the  institution  under  their 
charge  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1876  : — 

The  Trustees  have  first  to  remind  the  members  of 
the  Corporation  that  since  their  last  annual  meeting 
they  have  lost  the  invaluable  services  of  their  late 
President  and  Superintendent  of  the  School.  He 
died  on  the  9th  of  January  last,  of  a  painful  and 
lingering  disease.  His  funeral  was  numerously  at- 
tended by  eminent  and  distinguished  persons,  who 
came  together  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  memory 
of  one  who,  when  living,  was  loved  and  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him.  This  was  still  more  signally 
expressed  when  a  meeting,  in  commemoration  of  his 
public  services  and  private  worth,  was  held  on  the 
8th  of  February,  1876.  Music  Hall  in  Boston  was 
crowded  by  an  audience  of  sympathizing  and  appre- 
ciative friends,  who  listened  with  deep  interest  to  able 
and  eloquent  addresses  of  distinguished  gentlemen 
from  this  and  other  States,  in  which  his  noble  quali- 
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ties  of  heroism,  self-sacrifice,  and  devotion  to  duty  in 
almost  every  field  of  philanthropy  were  spoken  of  in 
fitting  terms  of  eulogy. 

The  Trustees  could  add  little  to  what  was  said  on 
those  occasions,  and  by  the  public  press  since  his 
death,  if  they  were  to  undertake  to  enlarge  upon  the 
qualities  which  characterized  Dr.  Howe  in  public  or 
in  private,  or  the  events  which  rendered  his  life  one 
of  such  distinguished  achievements.  But  they  would 
be  doing  injustice  to  one  phase  of  it,  which  had  come 
under  their  special  cognizance,  if  they  forbore  to 
dwell  for  a  moment  upon  one  trait  of  his  benevolence 
to  which  less  prominence  was  given,  on  the  occasions 
above  referred  to,  than  it  deserved.  His  devotion  to, 
and  relief  of,  that  most  friendless  and  unfortunate  of 
all  classes,  who  are  deprived  of  the  common  heritage 
of  life's  enjoyment,  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  children. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  regarded  as  singular  or  strange, 
when  it  is  remembered  how  little  is  known  of  this 
class,  and  how  little  they  are  heeded  by  the  masses 
of  the  people,  and  how  few  of  the  really  benevolent 
are  willing  to  turn  aside  from  other  objects  of  con- 
sideration and  charity  to  bestow  care  and  attention 
upon  these  unconscious  recipients  of  favors  which 
they  can  never  requite.  Such  objects,  instead  of  at- 
tracting, repel  the  ordinary  expressions  of  sympathy 
and  interest,  except  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  bound  by  the  ties  of  parental  or  family  affec- 
tion, and  it  once  seemed  to  be  a  hopeless  task  to 
attempt  to  do  anything  more  than  minister  to  the 
necessities  of  their  mere  animal  nature. 

The  Trustees  are  not  informed  to  whom  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  profound  conception  that  a 
merciful  Providence  did  not  create  anything  in  vain, 
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but  that  a  human  being  must  have  a  spark  at  least  of 
intellectual  fire  which  may  be  developed  and  brought 
into  activity  by  education.  Dr.  Howe  early  embraced 
this  idea,  and  to  no  one  of  the  grand  conceptions 
which  made  his  life  illustrious  was  he  more  con- 
sistently faithful  than  to  this.  In  the  last  report 
of  the  condition  of  the  School,  which  he  prepared, 
which  forms  the  28th  Public  Document  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  1875,  and  was  written  after  his  health 
had  become  impaired,  and  he  was  conscious  that 
it  must  be  the  last,  he  gives  a  brief  outline  of 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  School  and  the  part 
he  took  in  initiating  and  carrying  forward  the 
scheme  for  educating  this  neglected  class  of  human 
waifs.  With  all  the  memories  of  his  brilliant  career 
of  chivalric  heroism  in  the  liberation  of  Greece,  his 
noble  sacrifices  to  the  cause  of  Polish  liberty,  and  his 
embassy  of  mercy  and  good  cheer  to  the  brave  Cre- 
tans, starving  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  with  the  world- 
wide renown  he  gained  in  opening  the  sources  of 
intellectual  light  to  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  that 
miracle  which  he  had  wrought  in  the  case  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  he  seems  to  have  turned  with  a  fresh 
emotion  of  pleasure  and  generous  pride  to  his  struggle 
and  success  with  an  idiotic  blind  child  which  came 
under  his  attention  at  the  "Institution  for  the  Blind  " 
in  1834,  and  the  new  sphere  of  philanthropic  labor 
which  he  then  entered  upon.  He  had  had  no  pre- 
vious experience  whatever  in  training  this  class  of 
defective  children,  but  resolved  to  retain  the  child  and 
try  to  improve  him.  He  details  the  process,  and 
closes  with  the  remark,  w  Indeed,  his  condition  was  so 
far  ameliorated  as  to  make  me  feel  that  even  the  poor 
idiot  was  not  beyond  the  saving  reach  of  the  divine 
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laws  which  promise  improvement  as  the  sure  return 
of  every  kind  of  cultivation." 

The  interest  thus  stimulated  in  these  unfortunates 
grew  and  strengthened  in  him  the  more  he  gave  it 
thought.  He  was  able  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and 
assistance  of  other  noble  spirits,  till  at  last,  after 
surmounting  difficulties  and  discouragements  which 
would  have  disheartened  a  less  resolute  man,  Dr. 
Howe  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Common- 
wealth take  under  her  care  and  guardianship  this 
most  unfortunate  class  of  her  children,  and  extend 
to  them,  as  she  had  done  to  her  more  favored  ones, 
access  to  a  school  where,  according  to  the  measure 
of  ability  which  Providence  had  awarded  to  them, 
they  might  be  taught  and  their  feeble  powers  de- 
veloped. Massachusetts  in  this  has  the  honor  of 
taking  the  lead  in  founding  schools  for  training  and 
teaching  idiotic  children  in  this  country,  and  has  been 
followed  by  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut, 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  .Illinois.  It  began  as  an  experi- 
ment in  1848.  It  was  established  in  its  present 
locality  in  1855.  Some  six  hundred  pupils  since  then 
have  shared  the  benefits  of  the  School.  During  the 
whole  of  this  period,  up  to  his  death,  Dr.  Howe  was 
the  Superintendent  of  the  institution,  and  devoted  to 
it  his  time  and  assiduous  attention,  serving  for  many 
years  without  compensation ;  and  during  the  whole 
of  this  period  the  School  has  been  conducted  with 
scrupulous  economy,  and  has  had  the  services  of 
able  and  faithful  teachers  and  subordinates  patiently 
and  persistently  ministering  to  its  inmates  in  the  slow 
and  often  hardly  perceptible  progress  of  developing 
the  nascent  growth  of  intellects,  which   otherwise 
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would,  in  all  human  calculation,  have  forever  re- 
mained dormant,  if  they  had  not  died. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  what  this  School  owes 
to  the  zeal  and  unselfish  purpose  of  Dr.  Howe.  The 
Trustees  know  that  his  language  is  no  more  than  the 
truth,  when  he  says,  in  his  last  report,  *  I  spared  no 
efforts  to  have  this  institution  included  within  the 
circle  of  state  charities,  and  labored  in  season  and 
out  of  season  to  bring  it  up  to  its  present  condition  of 
usefulness."  Nor  can  the  Trustees  better  close  this 
tribute  to  the  services  of  the  founder  of  the  School, 
than  by  recalling  in  his  behalf  the  promise  that  awaits 
those  of  whom  it  can  be  said,  w  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me." 

The  above  quoted  remark  of  Dr.  Howe,  upon 
including  this  School  in  the  circle  of  state  charities, 
reminds  the  Trustees  that  a  few  words  are  due  to  the 
true  relation  which  it  holds  to  the  State.  Many  have 
been  misled,  by  the  term  school,  to  look  for  the  re- 
turns which  are  expected  from  those  intended  for  the 
elementary  instruction  of  the  ordinary  children  of  the 
State,  and  because  they  do  not  discover  the  progress 
which  they  find  in  the  pupils  of  ordinary  schools, 
they  regard  the  attempt  to  teach  the  class  of  children 
found  here  as  an  entire  failure.  Others  have  looked 
upon  it  as  a  kind  of  receptacle  for  the  poor  and 
unfortunate,  taking  the  place  of  the  poor-house,  where 
the  expense  of  their  support  is  more  onerous  than  in 
our  public  asylums  for  the  poor,  and  have  thought 
that  its  inmates,  if  supported  at  the  charge  of  the 
Commonwealth,  should  be  maintained  at  the  poor- 
houses  of  the  towns  in  which  they  have  their  settle- 
ments. 
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In  approaching  this  subject,  the  Trustees  have  only 
to  say  that  they  cannot  by  any  possibility  have  any 
interest  in  the  question  other  than  every  citizen  and 
tax-payer  in  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  not  their  in- 
stitution, simply  because  in  executing  a  public  trust 
they  give  to  it,  as  one  of  the  state  charities,  their 
services  in  its  supervision  without  any  possible  per- 
sonal compensation  or  reward.  But  in  the  perform- 
ance of  that  duty,  they  have  been  led  to  form  opinions 
upon  the  methods  here  contemplated  which  they  feel 
called  upon  to  express  freely. 

In  the  first  place,  those  who  casually  visit  the 
School  expecting  to  see  much  improvement  in  the 
pupils,  forget  on  how  low  a  plane  of  intelligence  the 
teacher  has  to  start  with  his  charge,  and  how  painfully 
slow  are  the  first  steps  in  his  process.  The  only 
proper  mode  of  judging  of  the  progress  made  by  any 
one  of  its  pupils,  is  not  by  comparing  him  with  ordinary 
children,  but  with  himself.  It  is  often  a  great  step 
to  teach  one  of  these  children  to  observe  the  decen- 
cies of  life,  and  if  it  did  no  more,  it  would  justify  a 
far  greater  expenditure  of  time  and  money  than  is 
now  made,  by  the  direct  and  indirect  blessing  it  brings 
to  those  to  whom  such  a  child  has  been  sent  by 
Providence  to  be  cared  for.  But  the  influence  of  its 
teaching  upon  its  pupils  can  be  better  told  in  the 
language  of  Dr.  Howe,  when  giving  the  results  of 
the  School. 

"It  has  rescued  many  children  from  the  imbecility  into 
which  they  had  fallen  through  abuse,  neglect,  or  injudicious 
treatment,  children  who  were  considered  as  idiots  and  who 
would  have  sunk  into  hopeless  idiocy  but  for  the  help  afforded 
at  this  School.  It  has  given  speech  to  some  who  were 
dumb,  and  who,  if  left  without  special  training,  would  have 
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remained  so.  More  than  three- fifths  of  the  five  hundred  and 
forty-eight  idiotic  youth,  who  have  been  enrolled  as  pupils 
of  our  School,  have  been  improved  either  physically,  morally, 
or  intellectually  by  their  stay  in  the  establishment.  .  .  . 
Their  powers  of  self-control  have  been  strengthened,  and  they 
strive  to  make  themselves  less  unsightly  and  disagreeable  to 
others.  Many  of  the  pupils  have  been  trained  to  habits  of 
industry  so  that  they  may,  at  least,  be  less  burdensome  to 
their  friends  and  neighbors  and  to  the  townships  or  com- 
munities by  which  they  are  supported.  Their  mental  facul- 
ties and  moral  sentiments  have  been  developed  by  lessons 
and  exercises  suited  to  their  feeble  condition,  and  they  have 
been  raised  in  the  scale  of  humanity." 

If  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  statement,  will  it  be 
any  longer  said  that  this  School  has  not  amply  repaid 
to  the  public  the  money  it  has  cost  ?  Or  will  it  ever 
be  that  Massachusetts  is  ready  to  withhold  even  this 
small  but  inestimable  boon,  a  rudimentary  education, 
from  the  helpless  inmates  of  this,  the  oldest  institu- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  land  ? 

The  suggestion  of  throwing  them  back  upon  their 
friends,  and  when  they  are  unable  to  support  them, 
into  the  poor-houses  of  the  various  towns,  is  not  only 
denying  them  the  benefits  of  this  School,  but  all  hope 
of  any  improvement  in  their  condition,  and  driving 
them  to  perpetual,  hopeless,  frightful  idiocy.  In  such 
♦institutions  as  our  poor-houses,  there  can  be  no 
adequate  provision  made  for  ameliorating  their  con- 
dition or  inspiring  a  sense  of  personal  decency  or 
propriety,  or  giving  life  and  action  to  the  poor  and 
feeble  rays  of  reason  which,  if  uncultivated,  die  out 
for  want  of  strengthening.  And  the  presence  of  such 
children  in  the  streets  and  public  places,  even  if  not 
supported  at  public  charity,  becomes  a  source  of  pain- 
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ful  annoyance  to  others,  besides  their  being  made  the 
objects  of  jeering  and  ridicule  by  the  young  and 
thoughtless,  and  thus  becoming  unconsciously  the 
cause  of  demoralization  to  others  in  the  community. 
But  there  is  a  large  class  in  the  State  to  whom  the 
dreadful  visitation  of  an  idiot  child  appeals  to  the 
public,  beyond  their  personal  sympathies  for  the 
sufferer.  Many  a  family  is  able  to  sustain  itself  in 
comfort,  to  bring  up  its  children  at  school,  and  instil 
into  them  habits  of  diligence  and  labor,  and  thus  fit 
them  for  usefulness  and  honorable  pursuits,  to  which 
the  support  of  an  idiot  child,  if  added,  would  be  a 
crushing  weight,  having  no  stopping-place  short  of 
the  poor-house.  Such  a  child,  in  a  family  of  this  kind, 
must  necessarily  engross  so  much  of  the  parents'  time 
and  care,  that  it  becomes  a  hopeless  struggle  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  rear  their  other  children,  and  sustain  them- 
selves, and  they  break  down  and  become  a  public 
charge.  Throwing  back,  then,  such  children  upon 
their  friends  or  the  poor-houses,  as  the  case  may  be, 
has  not  even  the  poor  apology  of  economy  to  warrant 
it,  and  were  she  to  do  it,  Massachusetts  would  be 
doing  violence  to  her  own  history  and  good  name. 
The  very  idea  of  such  a  government  as  ours,  is,  that 
it  should  not  only  extend  to  all  the  protection  and 
encouragement  which  enables  the  citizen  to  gain  for 
himself  the  blessings  and  comforts  which  dignify  and# 
adorn  private  life,  but  to  care  for  and  watch  over  all 
such  as  from  any  cause  are  unable  to  obtain  a  reason- 
able share  of  those  enjoyments.  No  one  is  beyond 
or  beneath  the  guardianship  of  the  Commonwealth. 
It  is  illustrated  in  her  schools,  free  to  all;  in  her  hos- 
pitals, her  asylums,  her  poor-houses,  and  her  public 
and  private  charities,  of  which  she  is  justly  proud. 
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And  at  last  the  heart  of  her  people,  speaking 
through  her  Legislature,  was  touched  by  having  their 
attention  called  to  the  forlorn  and  helpless  condition 
of  her  idiotic  children,  and  she  sought  to  do  what 
she  could  to  extend  to  them  also  the  blessings  of  the 
power  of  thought  and  the  sensibility  to  enjoy.  The 
experiment,  if  tested  by  itself  and  the  discourage- 
ments it  had  to  encounter,  has  been  a  success.  One 
after  another  of  her  sister  States  have  followed  in  a 
like  work  of  benevolence,  and  arc  still  contributing 
liberally  to  carry  it  forward  ;  and  the  Trustees  would 
be  very  slow  to  believe  that  any  considerable  number 
of  the  people  of  a  Commonwealth  thus  distinguished, 
would  be  content  to  see  this  work  of  mercy  abandoned, 
and  all  hope  for  these  poor  children  of  misfortune 
sacrificed,  to  the  questionable  plea  of  economy,  in 
throwing  back  the  charge  of  a  few  thousand  dollars 
for  their  education,  as  well  as  their  support,  upon  the 
towns  and  overburdened  families,  who  by  law  might 
be  held  liable  for  their  support  only. 

One  word  of  explanation,  perhaps,  is  due  to  the 
public,  to  show  the  relation  which  the  State  holds  to 
the  School.  The  School  was  founded  by  the  State, 
but  for  convenience  in  holding  property  and  conduct- 
ing the  business  affairs  of  the  School,  a  corporation 
was  created  and  acts  through  its  officers.  But  the 
concerns  of  the  School  are  under  the  direct  charge 
and  oversight  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of 
twelve  persons,  six  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  council,  and  the  other  half  are  elected 
by  the  corporation,  while  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  secretary  of  state,  president  of  the  senate, 
speaker  of  the  house,  and  the  two  chaplains,  con- 
stitute a  board  of  visitors,  together  with  the  members 
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of  the  Legislature  during  the  session.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  the  Trustees  have  said  that  the  School 
was  in  no  sense  their  own,  and  that  in  managing  it, 
they  were  but  the  servants  and  agents  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Pupils  able  to  pay  are  charged  for  their 
support  and  instruction,  but  to  much  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  pupils  support  and  instruction  are 
given  gratuitously,  they  having  been  admitted  thereto 
by  being  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the  gov- 
ernor. The  number  of  pupils  at  present  members 
of  the  School  is  eighty,  and  the  number  has  been 
steadily  increasing  of  late  years.  The  number  now 
chargeable  to  the  State  is  sixty-nine.  The  institution 
has  grown  up  from  small  beginnings  and  inadequate 
accommodations  to  its  present  condition,  which  has 
rendered  occasional  extraordinary  expenses  indispen- 
sable to  meet  the  necessities  of  its  inmates  in  health 
and  comfort. 

Among  these  was  the  purchase  of  a  small  piece 
of  land,  adjoining  that  of  the  institution,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  its  possession  indispensable  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Trustees.  The  drainage  of  the 
buildings  and  land  of  the  institution  was  found  to 
be  exceedingly  defective,  which  rendered  it  necessary 
to  incur  considerable  immediate  expense  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  its  inmates. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  health  visited  the  School  in  reference  to 
the  condition  of  its  drainage  already  mentioned;  so 
decided  was  his  judgment  that  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  inmates  required  immediate  measures  to 
improve  the  drainage,  that  the  Trustees  did  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  delay  the  work  when  prompt  action 
was   so   obviously  necessary.      Besides  this,  sundry 
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repairs  upon  the  building  were  necessary  to  protect 
the  inmates  from  the  rain,  which  in  time  of  storms 
rendered  the  buildings  damp  and  unhealthy. 

The  Legislature  of  the  last  year  not  having  seen 
fit  to  meet  these  charges  by  an  extra  allowance, 
the  Trustees  have  felt  obliged  to  appropriate  out 
of  their  very  limited  funds,  from  legacies  and 
donations,  enough  to  pay  for  the  land,  which  leaves 
the  charge  for  drainage  still  unsatisfied. 

They  cannot  doubt  that  this  course  will  meet  the 
approbation  of  the  Legislature,  to  whom  they  must 
look  for  the  means  of  defraying  such  expenditures. 

In  their  application  to  the  Legislature  for  the 
necessary  annual  appropriation  for  the  School,  the 
corporation  is  reminded  that  it  becomes  necessary, 
among  other  things,  to  make  provision  for  the  salary 
of  Dr.  Henry  Tuck,  who  has  been  acting  as  successor 
of  Dr.  Howe.  The  Trustees  have  endeavored  by 
every  means  in  their  power  to  curtail  the  expense 
of  the  School  to  the  lowest  possible  sum.  To  this 
end  they  have  dispensed  with  many  desirable  con- 
veniences heretofore  enjoyed,  such  as  a  horse,  and 
the  cows  designed  for  the  use  of  its  inmates.  They 
have  reduced  the  number  of  its  employes  quite  as 
low  as  the  safety  of  the  School  will  admit,  and 
have  thereby  thrown  an  extra  amount  of  care  and 
labor  upon  those  who  have  been  retained,  while  the 
wages  and  salaries  of  all  have  been  kept  at  the 
lowest  rate  which  such  services  ought  to  command. 

The  reports  of  Dr.  Tuck,  the  Assistant  Super- 
intendent, and  Mr.  May,  the  Treasurer,  form  a  part  of 
this  Report.  The  Trustees  congratulate  the  corpora- 
tion upon  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  Dr.  Tuck 
has  performed  the  responsible  duties   of  Assistant 
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Superintendent,  and  they  are  glad  to  profit  still  by 
the  devoted  service  and  long  experience  of  the 
Superintendent,  Dr.  Jarvis.  They  desire  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  fidelity  and  good  conduct  of  the 
teachers  and  managers  of  the  School,  an<l  to  the 
order  and  discipline  which  have  been  maintained 
during  the  year.  It  is  fortunate  in  still  having  the 
experience  and  ability  of  Mrs.  McDonald  in  the 
charge  of  its  domestic  affairs. 

In  closing  this  Report,  the  Trustees  would  express 
the  hope  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  corporation  will 
visit  the  School,  that  they  may  better  understand  its 
merit  and  its  wants.  No  one  can  properly  appreciate 
its  character  or  importance  without  seeing  it  in  oper- 
ation. If  the  members  of  the  Legislature  would 
personally  look  at  the  institution,  their  doubts  of 
its  value,  if  they  have  any,  would  be  relieved,  and 
new  light  be  thrown  upon  it,  as  one  of  the  most 
deserving  charities  of  the  Commonwealth. 

EMORY  WASHBURN, 
EDWARD  JARVIS, 
SAMUEL  A.  GREEN, 
W.  BRANDT  STORER, 
SAMUEL  ELIOT, 
LEWIS  ALLEN, 
HENRY  G.  DENNY, 
LEVI  HOWARD, 
CHARLES  H.  WATERS, 
JOHN  S.  DAMRELL, 
CHARLES  D.  HOMANS, 

Trustees. 
Boston,  October  5, 1876. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  ) 

I.     > 


South  Boston,  October  5, 1876. 


To  the  Trustees. 


Gentlemen: — I  would  herewith  respectfully  sub- 
mit my  Report,  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1876. 

Owing  to  the  feeble  health  of  the  late  Superin- 
tendent, I  was  elected  his  Assistant  in  October, 
1875,  and  since  his  death  in  January  last,  the  affairs 
of  the  School  have  been  in  my  immediate  charge, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  present  Superintendent- 
No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  management 
of  the  School,  and  the  views  of  the  late  Superin- 
tendent, so  far  as  regards  the  conduct  and  practical 
working  of  the  School,  have  been  strictly  followed. 

The  statistics  of  the  School  for  1875-76,  are  as 
follows : — 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  September  30,  1875, 
of  pupils  present,  September  30,  1875, 
of  pupils  admitted  during  1875-76,  . 
of  pupils  discharged  during  1875-76, 
of  pupils  enrolled,  September  30,  1876, 
of  pupils  present,  September  30,  1876, 
Of  whom  49  are  boys,  and  31  are  girls. 


120 
60 
23 
63 
80 
74 


The  whole  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the 
School  during  the  year  1875-76,  was  143. 

Of  those  discharged  in  1875-76,  three  died,  one 
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boy  and  two  girls.  None  of  these  died  of  acute 
disease."  One  died  of  exhaustion,  after  a  severe  and 
prolonged  attack  of  epileptic  convulsions  ;  one  was 
sick  only  a  few  hours  with  obscure  brain  symptoms, 
and  one  died  almost  instantly  of  what  was  probably 
heart  disease. 

There  has  been  very  little  sickness  in  the  School 
during  the  past  year,  and  considering  how  feeble 
many  of  our  pupils  are,  and  how  bad  the  drainage 
of  our  buildings  has  been,  previous  to  the  late  repairs, 
the  health  of  the  School  has  been  remarkably  good. 

The  number  of  pupils  discharged  may  seem  large, 
and  needs  a  word  of  explanation. 

In  March,  the  names  of  about  thirty  pupils  were 
crossed  off  the  books,  which  had  been  kept  there 
for  various  reasons,  in  hope  that  they  would  be  sent 
back  at  some  future  time.  These  were  pupils  who 
had  been  kept  at  home  by  their  parents  on  account 
of  ill-health  and  from  other  causes. 

A  few  months  later,  about  a  dozen  more  pupils 
were  discharged,  at  one  time,  in  the  interests  of 
economy,  the  smallness  of  the  state  appropriation 
rendering  this  step  necessary.  Several  of  these 
were  confirmed  epileptics  and  custodial  cases,  which 
do  not  properly  belong  to  a  School  like  ours,  but 
for  which  there  should  be  provision,  either  in  a 
separate  department  of  our  School,  or  in  an  entirely 
separate  institution. 

Most  of  the  pupils  discharged  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  in  July,  had  been  here  more  than  the 
usual  allowed  number  of  years,  and  all  had  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  training  and  instruction 
they  had  received.  One  has  already  secured  a 
situation  where  she  can  support  herself.     This  girl 
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was  at  the  state  almshouse,  and  would  unquestion- 
ably have  never  risen  above  the  grade  of  a  pauper, 
and  been  a  life-long  burden  to  the  State,  except  for 
this  School, 

We  cannot  do  as  much  as  this  for  most  of  our 
pupils,  but  if  we  reclaim  from  hopeless  degradation 
and  pauperism  only  two  or  three  each  year,  who 
shall  say  that  our  School  is  useless,  and  that  a  feeble- 
minded or  idiot  child  has  not  a  right  to  the  simple 
education  it  is  capable  of,  when  we  see  the  lavish 
provision  made  for  the  education  of  its  more  intelli- 
gent brethren?  The  lowest  idiot  that  comes  to  us 
can  have  much  done  for  it  to  render  its  life  more 
comfortable  and  itself  a  less  disagreeable  object  to 
those  with  whom  it  comes  in  contact.  This  training 
cannot  be  carried  out  even  in  homes  where  the  idiot 
is  surrounded  by  comfort,  kindness  and  wealth ;  how 
much  less  can  it  be  done  among  the  poorer  classes, 
where,  unfortunately,  the  lot  of  most  idiots  is  cast! 

Among  intelligent  children  an  idiot  is  of  course 
looked  down  upon  and  treated,  it  may  be  unintention- 
ally, almost  always  with  contempt  and  neglect.  Thus 
he  has  no  chance  to  rise,  and  no  opportunity  for  the 
little  development  he  is  capable  of. 

At  a  School  like  ours,  an  idiot  is  with  others  no 
more  intelligent  than  himself,  and  stands  a  much 
better  chance  of  having  his  rights,  and  making  what 
improvement  he  has  capacity  for.  This  improve- 
ment accomplished,  he  should  be  sent  out  into  the 
world  again,  to  do  what  he  can  towards  his  own 
support.  This  leads  me  to  speak  of  one  of  our 
greatest  wants;  namely,  opportunities  for  the  best 
of  our  discharged  pupils  to  obtain  situations  where 
they  can  support  themselves  wholly,  or  at  least  earn 
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their  board  and  clothes.  There  are  in  the  School 
now,  several  pupils  who  are  kept  along,  hoping  some 
situations  may  be  found  for  them,  so  that  they  may 
not  have  to  go  back  to  thd  almshouses,  from  which 
they  were  originally  sent  to  us.  They  could  not  of 
course  go  out  into  the  world  and  earn  their  livelihood 
in  competition  with  intelligent  laborers;  but  in  homes 
where  they  would  be  treated  with  humanity,  and  per- 
haps with  kindness,  the  boys  as  farm  laborers,  and 
the  girls  as  domestics,  would  render  good  service,  and 
I  doubt  not,  be  fully  worth  their  board  and  clothes- 
Some  few  would  perhaps  be  able  to  do  more  than 
this,  but  none  of  them  could  get  on  without  super- 
vision, and  the  direction,  restraint  and  advice  which 
perverse  and  wilful  boys  and  girls  require,  even  when 
they  have  an  average  amount  of  brains. 

In  judging  of  the  results  of  the  training  of  a 
School  like  this,  and  the  amount  of  practical  good 
accomplished,  people  expect  too  much,  and  are  apt 
to  undervalue  the  real  results  obtained.  There  is 
no  doubt  or  question  that  this  School  does  accom- 
plish a  vast  amount  of  real,  practical  good.  This  is 
well  stated  in  the  following  passage  by  an  eminent 
English  superintendent: — 

w  Surely  it  is  much  to  be  able  to  state  that  improper  tricks 
and  propensities,  so  troublesome  to  the  parents,  have  been 
overcome,  weak  physical  powers  have  been  strengthened, 
uncleanly  habits  have  been  cured,  the  spiteful  and  irritable 
have  become  calm,  the  dependent  self-depending,  the  idle 
have  been  Tendered  useful,  the  untutored  have  learned  to 
read,  write,  count,  and  draw,  and  that  the  ability  to  earn 
much  towards  their  own  livelihood  has  been  acquired  by 
some,  whilst  in  a  few  rare  instances  the  capacity  for  earning 
sufficient  for  a  maintenance  and  laying  it  out  for  themselves 
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has  been  gained.  The  moral  and  religious  feelings  have  been 
aroused  and  fostered,  so  that  excellent  characters  have  been 
produced,  and  deeds  of  simple  kindness  have  been  performed 
by  those  who  were  once  selfish,  seusual  and  depraved. 

"To  complete  the  climax,  it  may  be  considered  what  the 
cases  would  have  become  if  they  had  been  left  to  themselves, 
uncared  for,  untrained,  and  with  growing  habits  of  self-will, 
self-indulgence,  dullness,  wildness,  idleness,  mischief,  untidi- 
ness and  vice." 

In  the  operation  of  the  School  the  past  year 
matters  have  gone  on  much  in  the  usual  routine, 
and  little  calling  for  special  comment  has  occurred. 
During  the  recent  vacation,  some  of  the  most  neces- 
sary of  the  many  needed  repairs  and  improvements 
mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report  have  been  carried 
out.  The  walls  of  our  old  buildings  (wooden) ,  which 
in  so  many  places  were  very  badly  decayed,  have 
been  thoroughly  repaired  and  painted. 

An  entire  new  system  of  drainage  has  been  laid 
and  the  old  offensive  cesspools  in  the  cellars  have  all 
been  done  away  with,  and  all  the  sewage  is  now 
carried  out  in  iron  soil-pipes  through  the  walls  of  the 
buildings  into  a  main  drain,  which  runs  entirely  across 
the  grounds  outside  of  the  buildings. 

The  boys'  workshop  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  laundry 
and  one  more  story  added  to  it  for  a  new  workshop. 
This  gives  us  an  excellent  shop  and  laundry. 

The  old  laundry  in  the  cellar  has  been  taken  out 
and  its  fittings  used,  as  far  as  possible,  in  furnishing 
the  new  one. 

All  the  water-closets,  and,  indeed,  all  the  plumbing 
in  both  buildings,  have  been  entirely  renewed.  The  old 
work  was  so  poor,  and  so  much  out  of  repair,  that  only 
radical  measures  would  avail.     It  is  believed  that  no 
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more  repairs  in  this  direction  will  be  needed  for  many 
years. 

The  steam-heating  apparatus  has  been  extended  to 
the  shop  and  laundry,  and  as  soon  as  our  means  will 
allow  an  additional  boiler  should  be  supplied. 

With  the  completion  of  these  repairs,  our  buildings 
are  in  excellent  serviceable  condition. 

Considerable  new  furniture  and  school  apparatus  is 
required,  and  will  be  procured  as  soon  as  the  state  of 
our  finances  permits.  A  small  outlay  on  the  grounds 
and  fences  is  also  greatly  needed. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  this  year  to  compel  the 
parents  of  pupils,  who  are  able  to  do  so,  to  pay  in 
part  towards  their  board  and  tuition,  and  it  has  met 
with  some  success. 

Of  the  eighty  pupils  now  enrolled,  sixty-nine  are 
Massachusetts  state  beneficiaries  (of  whom  eight  pay 
from  $25  to  $100  a  year,  though  only  one  the  latter 
amount) ;  the  remaining  eleven  are  private  pupils,  of 
whom  six  are  beneficiaries  from  other  States, — one 
from  Maine,  two  from  Rhode  Island,  and  three  from 
Vermont. 

In  closing  this  Report,  I  wish  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  faithful  service  of  the  matron  and  her  assistants, 
the  teachers  and  other  employes,  to  whose  labor  and 
efficiency  the  successful  working  of  an  institution  of 
this  kind  is  so  largely  due,  and  without  whose  cordial 
cooperation  the  management  would  be  so  difficult. 

HENRY  TUCK,  M.  D., 

Assistant  Superintendent* 
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Boston,  October  5, 1876. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  held  this  day 
at  the  institution,  the  foregoing  reports  were  adopted  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  elected. 

W.  BRANDT  STOKER, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 
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Analysis  of  Expenditures  for  the  Tear  ending  September  30y  1876. 


Meat,  16,528  pounds, 

Fish,  3,591  pounds, 

Butter,  2,353  pounds, 

Bice,  sago,  etc.,  713  pounds, 

Bread,  flour,  meal,  etc., 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables,      . 

Fruit, 

Milk,  6^33  quarts, 

Sugar,  3,342  pounds, 

Tea  and  coffee,  278  pounds, 

Sundry  groceries, 

Gas  and  oil, 

Coal  and  wood, 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption,    .... 

Furniture  and  bedding, 

Clothing  and  mending, 

Superintendence  and  instruction,  .... 

Domestic  service, 

Outside  aid, 

Expenses  of  boys1  shop, 

Expenses  of  stable, 

Books,  stationery  and  postage,       .... 

Annual  report, 

Medicines  and  medical  aid, 

Taxes  and  insurance 

Travelling  and  other  expenses  of  Superintendent, 

Musical  instruments, 

Ordinary  construction  repairs,       .... 
Sundries, 

• 
Extraordinary  construction  and  repairs, 
Bills  to  be  refunded, 


Total, 


$2,062  13 
250  12 
791  26 

74  24 
1,570  10 

429  32 

156  82 

369  18 

348  03 

137  05 

310  17 

283  15 

1,328  00 

217  48 

477  84 

30  80 

3,544  98 

3,407  07 

93  83 

113  97 

486  37 

158  87 

307  68 

75  95 
145  00 

30  00 

14  00 

328  68 

49  96 


12,326  23 
860  12 


117,592  00 


2,686  35 
$20,278  35 
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Extraordinary  Repairs — 1875-76. 


Gymnasium  floor,    . 

Hall  by  school-room, 

Boys'  ward, 

Kitchen  floor,  . 

Sheathing  same, 

Floors  in  water-closets,  . 

Finishing  round  pipes,     . 

Hanging  windows  and  fixing  doors, 

Building  closets,      .... 

Cutting  through  floors,  etc.,  for  plumbers, 

Repairing  outside  of  building,  clapboard- 
ing,  et£.f 

Labor,  220  days,  at  $2.75, 

Lumber, 

Moulding, 

Nails,  etc., 

Painting  outside  of  buildings, 
Whitewashing  and  tinting  walls,  etc.,    . 
Soil-pipes,  conductors  and  drains,  . 
Water  works  and  plumbing  (front  build- 

Cementing  meat  cellar,  bricks,  and  re- 
pairing boiler, 

Work  on  chimney, 


•988  00 


916  73 


(32  00 
29  50 


32  days,^ 

8  - 

12  " 

8  " 

2  M 

8  - 

12  " 

6  " 

6  " 

60  " 


66     " 

$605  00 

417  81 

5  50 

23  42 


4,953  feet  flooring; 
y     amount,  $261.75. 
Labor,  $192.50. 


1,634   feet    planed 

boards,  $81.73. 
Labor,  $231. 

2,887    feet     rough 

boards,  $74  33. 
Labor,  $181.50. 


$1,051  73 

625  00 
246  55 


1,904  73 


61  50 


$3,889  51 


Plumbing  and  work  on  water-closets,  new  laundry, 
and  renewal  of  hot  and  cold  water  pipes  in  back 
building, 

Putting  steam  apparatus  in  new  laundry  and  shop, 

Painting  new  shop  and  laundry,     .... 

Carpenter's  work  on  new  shop,  laundry  and  water- 
closets,  


$1361  59 
200  00 
152  32 

2,143  88 


4,357  79 


$8,247  30 
Of  which  amount,  $5,921.07  remains  unpaid  September  30, 1876. 
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TEEMS    OF    ADMISSION. 


The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  nine  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic,  nor  for  insane  chil- 
dren ;  nor  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic. 
None  such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable 
subjects. 

Children  will  be  received  upon  trial  for  three  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  a  report  upon  the  case  will  be  made  to  the  parents. 

Children  must  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing; 
and  stout  shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  These  must  be  renewed 
as  often  as  is  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  applicants.  Those 
who  tear  and  destroy  their  clothing  must  be  provided  with  garments 
made  expressly  for  them ;  and  of  such  form  and  texture  as  not  to 
be  easily  torn. 

Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  pupils ; 
for  their  board  and  care  in  vacation ;  and  for  their  removal  when- 
ever they  may  be  discharged. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  governor.  For  others,  a 
charge  will  be  made,  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parents,  and 
the  trouble  and  cost  of  treating  them.* 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  certain 
blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  appiica 
tion. 

For  further  particulars  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  Assist- 
ant Superintendent, 

HENRY  TUCK,  M.  D., 
12  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 

Office  hour,  2  p.  m. 


*  Indigent  pupils  from  some  other  New  England  States  can  secure  gratuitous 
admission  by  application  to  the  governors  of  their  respective  States. 
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EULES    AND    REGULATIONS. 


Trustees. — A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum. — The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Visiting  Committee. — Two  of  the  trustees,  taken  in  rotation, 
shall  form  a  committee,  one  at  least  of  whom  shall  visit  the  institu- 
tion each  week,  during  the  space  of  two  months.  These  shall  be  so 
arranged,  that  one  shall  go  out  of  and  another  go  into  the  committee, 
at  the  beginning  of  each  month. 

This  committee  shall  examine  the  state  of  the  institution;  the 
condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils ;  and  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  establish- 
ment,  and  receive  and  examine  any  report  of  the  superintendent, 
and  make  a  record  of  their  visit  and  impressions. 

This  committee  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
institution  at  any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors. — The  trustees  shall  appoint  annually  two  of  their 
number  as  auditors.  They  shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the 
institution  and  treasurer.  They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the 
investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the  institution.  And  no 
money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  without  their  order. 

Superintendent. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to 
reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  institution.* 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  assistants, 
and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  rejection  of  the 
trustees. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  ail  the 
persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises,  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

*  This  rale  is  suspended  for  the  present 
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He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same,  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  executed. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age,  and  condition,  parent- 
age, and  probable  cause  of  idiocy,  or  deficiency  of  each  pupil,  and 
of  all  the  circumstances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition,  or 
character ;  and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress 
of  each  one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provision,  stores,  and  furniture,  and  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof:  provided, 
however,  that  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a  steward,  he 
shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the  super- 
intendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of 
board,  instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for  clothing 
and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interests  of  the  institution  require. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation,  an  annual 
report,  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress,  and  condition  of 
the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  idiotic  or  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  shall  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  institu- 
tion without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study,  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant  and 
pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron. — The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent, 
shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the 
establishment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 
she  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 
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She  shall  see  that  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  institution  are 
procured,  of  good  quality,  and  at  reasonable  rates. 

Visitors. — Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco. — The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise, 
is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 

Beneficiaries. — Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six,  and 
under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Beneficiaries  must  produce  a  certificate  from  the  selectmen,  or  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  of  their  town,  stating  that  their  parents  and 
immediate  relatives  are  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
education. 

They  must  be  provided  with  suitable  changes  of  raiment  for 
winter  and  summer,  and  especially  with  thick  shoes  or  boots. 

The  boys  must  have  at  least  six  good  cotton  shirts,  and  six  pairs 
of  socks  or  stockings ;  two  coats  or  jackets,  two  pairs  of  trousers, 
two  waistcoats,  and  an  overcoat,  two  pairs  of  shoes  or  boots,  six 
pocket  handkerchiefs,  and  a  good  cap  or  hat. 

The  females  must  be  provided  with  the  same  quantity  of  linen, 
and  with  three  gowns  and  dresses.  The  clothing  must  all  be  of 
good  serviceable  material. 

It  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,  by 
the  parents ;  anything  more  than  common  mending  will  not  be  done 
at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  its 
owner — at  fall  length. 

Pupils  not  Beneficiaries. — Any  suitable  persons  may  be 
admitted  to  the  institution,  on  presenting  to  the  superintendent 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  fitness  for  it,  on  such  terms  as  he  or  the 
trustees  shall  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and 
difficulties  in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly  in 
advance,  or  sufficient  security  thereof  given. 

Private  pupils  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  decent  suits  of 
clothing,  and  sufficient  changes  of  garments  of  all  kinds,  for  winter 
and  also  for  summer.' 

They  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


The  School  is  situated  at  723  Eighth  Street,  Sooth  Boston,  and 
may  be  reached  by  taking  the  Bay  View  horse  cars  of  the  South 
Boston  line,  and  getting  off  at  the  corner  of  M  and  Sixth  streets. 
Visitors  are  admitted  on  Thursdays,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


As  this  school  has  no  funds  which  it  can  apply  for  the  purpose, 
and  owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are 
often  in  need  of  clothing.  Contributions  of  clothing  or  material 
therefor,  suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen, 
will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly  to  the  school  at 
our  expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  matron,  if  notified. 
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Boston,  Oct.  27,  1877.      } 

Hon.  Hexby  B.  Peirce,  Secretary  of  Slate. 

Deab  Sis:  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  yon  a 
copy  of  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  this  Institution,  for 
the  use  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  and  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  BRANDT  STORER, 

Secretary. 
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Boston,  Oct.  4, 1877.        } 

To  the  Corporation. 

The  Trustees  respectfully  submit  the  Thirtieth  Annual 
Report  of  the  institution  under  their  care,  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1877. 

The  chief  event  of  the  year  is  the  death  of  the  Pres- 
ident, Emory  Washburn.  A  year  ago  he  was  with  us, 
full  of  life,  full  of  interest  in  the  school,  presenting  the 
Report  of  the  Trustees,  and  dwelling  with  his  own  char- 
acteristic sympathy  on  the  decease  of  his  predecessor, 
and  the  work  then  left  to  himself  and  his  associates  to 
carry  forward.  No  one  of  our  number  seemed  destined, 
as  no  one  was  fitted,  to  render  longer  or  more  valuable 
service  to  this  charity  than  he  who,  in  less  than  half  a 
year,  was  taken  from  us.  At  the  first  meeting  after  his 
death,  the  Trustees  endeavored  to  express  their  sense  of 
loss  in  words  which  have  been  entered  on  their  records, 
and  published  in  some  of  the  Boston  papers.  Time  has 
not  lessened  the  regrets  they  feel  for  their  late  presiding 
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officer,  nor  will  the  years  to  come  blot  out  his  cherished 
memory  among  all  who  have  been  connected  with  him 
in  this  institution.  His  convictions  of  its  usefulness, 
and  the  hold  which  it  deserved  upon  the  regard  and 
benevolence  of  the  Commonwealth,  wrill  not  be  forgotten 
by  any  who  ever  heard  him  utter  them.  There  is  no 
unreality  in  saying  that  he  still  works  with  us  and  for 
us,  as  we  remember  him,  and  seek  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. 

Otherwise,  the  year  has  been  comparatively  unmarked. 
It  is  the  thirtieth  year  in  the  history  of  the  school,  and 
rounds  another  period  of  ministration  to  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  forms  of  human  infirmity.  But  the  min- 
istration is  the  same  that  it  has  been,  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  given  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
previous  years.  Each  successive  year  sees,  or  ought  to 
see,  some  improvement  in  principle  or  in  detail ;  each 
should  bring  out  more  satisfactory  results  of  administra- 
tion or  treatment ;  yet  each  remains  substantially  unal- 
tered. We  have  profited  the  past  twelvemonth  by  the 
repairs  in  the  heating  and  drainage  of  our  buildings, 
which  were  barely  completed  when  it  began,  and  the 
necessity  of  making  them,  if  there  was  any  doubt  about 
it,  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again.  Almost  for 
the  first  time  since  these  buildings  were  occupied  by  us, 
they  have  been  in  good  condition,  and  the  health  of  our 
inmates,  which  was  seriously  threatened,  has  sensibly 
improved,  since  the  dangers  to  it  within  our  own  walls 
were  removed.  It  can  hardly  be  true  that  any  appro- 
priation of  the  last  Legislature  has  been  productive  of 
greater  good  than  that  which  was  made  in  aid  of  the 
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extraordinary  repairs  which  we  were  compelled,  after 
the  utmost  possible  delay,  to  undertake.  No  additional 
outlay  of  the  same  nature  is  likely  to  be  needed  for 
some  time  to  come.  We  trust  it  will  be  borne  in  mind, 
not  only  by  the  Corporation,  but  by  the  Legislature,  to 
whom  this  Report  will  be  presented  hereafter,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  recent  expenditures  for  repairs,  the 
building  account  of  this  institution  has  been  unusually 
moderate.  The  cost  of  the  land,  and  of  all  the  build- 
ings upon  it,  bears  no  proportion  to  that  of  most  of  the 
charities,  public  or  private,  of  our  community.  The 
grants  of  the  State  have  gone,  with  comparatively  little 
deduction  for  any  outside  or  material  objects,  directly  to 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers  for  whom  they  were  made, 
and  such,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  the  prevailing  use  of  all 
future  appropriations. 

The  Assistant  Superintendent,  who  has  served  with 
unabated  energy  and  intelligence  during  the  year,  gives 
the  statistics  of  his  and  his  associates'  labors  in  a  sepa- 
rate report.  Reference  to  this  shows  a  total  of  115 
pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  81.  Pupils,  pay- 
ing in  full,  number  4 ;  paying  in  part,  9.  The  States 
of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island 
send  7  pupils.  Massachusetts  furnishes  the  rest,  of 
whom  76  are  State  beneficiaries.  The  house  is  in 
charge  of  a  Matron  and  Assistant  Matron ;  the  school 
proper  has  three  teachers ;  the  workshop  has  one  super- 
visor, and  there  are  five  attendants,  one  male  and  four 
female,  who  care  for  the  children  out  of  what  are  called 
working  hours.  But  almost  all  hours  are  working  ones 
to  these  children,  particularly  on  their  entrance  into  the 
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school.  They  have  to  learn  the  use  of  their  senses,  as 
well  as  of  the  little  mind  they  possess.  Their  eyes, 
ears,  tongues,  hands,  and  limbs  are  all  more  or  less 
infirm ;  and  to  make  them  helpful,  nay,  to  prevent  them 
from  being  hindrances  to  good  behavior  and  content- 
ment,  is  the  first  great  change  to  be  wrought.  Training 
in  mere  school-exercises  is  but  a  part,  and  in  many 
cases  a  small  part,  of  the  instruction  here.  There  must 
be  training  in  all  the  ordinary  habits  of  life, —  in  speak- 
ing, sitting  and  rising,  standing  and  walking,  dressing 
and  eating,  in  control  of  impulse  and  movement,  in 
cleanliness,  decency,  and  quietness.  For  such  varied, 
such  constant  teaching  as  this,  it  will  not  be  thought 
that  too  many  persons  are  employed  in  our  institution. 
But  for  the  sympathies  of  our  teachers  and  attendants, 
the  kindly  concern  which  no  salary  of  theirs  could  exact 
or  requite,  the  heart  thrown  into  their  labors,  their 
number  would  have  to  be  doubled.  They  merit,  as  they 
receive,  the  warm  approval  of  the  Trustees  for  their 
efficiency. 

It  is  enough  to  spend  half  an  hour  at  the  school  to 
be  assured  of  the  good  that  is  done  to  its  pupils.  Could 
they  be  seen  when  they  come,  and  compared  with  what 
they  are  a  few  weeks  or  months  afterwards,  the  benefit 
they  receive  would  be  yet  more  unquestionable.  To 
those  familiar  with  them,  it  is  delightful  to  watch  the 
cloud  lifting,  and  life  brightening  on  every  side.  As 
Prospero  says,  — 

"  The  charm  dissolves  apace ; 
And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night, 
Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason." 
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The  change  is  sometimes  sudden,  sometimes  slow ;  but 
sooner  or  later  it  appears  in  all  but  the  absolutely  unre- 
claimable.  Children  at  first  so  repulsive  as  almost  to 
repel  pity  itself,  become  objects  of  sympathy,  often  of 
attraction,  as  they  yield  to  the  simple  and  patient  treat- 
ment of  the  institution.  Some  of  them  prove  really 
engaging,  and  resemble  children  of  stronger  mind  so 
closely  as  to  excite  surprise  in  strangers  at  being  found 
beneath  our  roof.  It  is  a  beautiful  process ;  and  as  it 
seems  to  create  as  well  as  to  train  the  powers  which  it 
cultivates,  it  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all  educational 
processes.  Indeed,  we  have  here  an  educational  labora- 
tory, so  to  speak,  where  experiments  may  be  tried  to 
the  advantage  of  teachers  and  pupils  of  every  grade  of 
intelligence  and  culture.  Other  children  than  ours  may 
thus  profit  by  the  education  which  ours  receive. 

The  advantage  to  the  community  from  such  an  insti- 
tution as  this  is  most  apparent  in  the  relief  it  gives  to 
the  families  and  neighborhoods  from  which  its  pupils 
come.  To  take  a  child  in  untrained  idiocy  from  a 
household,  especially  if  it  is  a  laboring  one,  is  to  lighten 
the  burden  by  a  proportion  almost  inestimably  great. 
The  charge  of  an  idiot  sometimes  hinders  a  father's 
work ;  it  always  hinders  a  mother's.  Brothers  and  sis- 
ters, if  there  are  any,  are  kept  back  by  the  sad  and 
often  exhausting  association,  and  the  whole  family  tends 
downwards  beneath  sights  and  sounds  and  impressions 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  there  is  no  hope  of  cor- 
recting in  most  homes  thus  afflicted.  Nor  is  the  trouble 
confined  to  the  immediate  household.  It  spreads  among 
the  neighbors,  terrifying  the  young,  depressing  the  old. 
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and  not  infrequently  causing  accidents  and  calamities, 
which  a  timely  removal  of  the  unconscious  cause  might 
have  prevented.  An  entire  neighborhood  has  been 
known  to  suffer  in  this  manner  from  the  presence  of  a 
single  untrained  idiotic  child. 

A  school  like  ours  does  further  good  to  the  commu- 
nity by  checking  the  growth  of  pauperism.  The  care  of 
an  idiot,  among  those  who  know  not  how  to  care  for  him 
properly,  is  often  the  last  straw  to  break  down  a  family, 
and  send  its  exhausted  members  to  the  almshouse.  To 
leave  the  idiot  in  the  household  is  to  leave  the  house- 
hold to  destruction.  To  take  the  idiot  away,  at  least 
until  his  habits,  and  to  some  extent  his  nature,  can  be 
reformed,  so  that  when  he  returns  it  will  not  be  as  a  crush- 
ing trial,  but  as  one  alleviated  and  possibly  brightened, 
—  this  is  to  hold  the  family  together,  to  sustain  its  hope, 
to  preserve  its  self-respect,  and  so  far  to  keep  down  the 
miserable  accessions  to  our  pauper  class.  There  have 
been  objections  at  the  State  House  to  the  appropriations 
which  we  are  obliged  to  seek  there;  but  there  have 
been  strong  arguments  in  our  behalf,  and  one  of  them 
is  that  the  Commonwealth,  in  spending  thousands  on  ac- 
count of  its  idiots,  may  be  saving  thousands  on  account 
of  those  who  might  otherwise  become  its  paupers. 

The  Treasurer's  Report  shows  a  better  financial  con- 
dition than  usual.  It  would  have  been  perfectly  satis- 
factory but  for  the  lessening  of  the  appropriation  in  our 
behalf  by  the  last  Legislature  but  one,  a  lessening  which 
affected  our  income  for  the  year  just  closed,  because  the 
legislative  grant  begins  in  the  middle  of  the  school 
year.     From  the  middle  of  the  past  year  we  enjoy  the 
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appropriation  of  the  last  Legislature,  who,  after  thorough 
examination  by  their  Committee  on  Charities,  voted  the 
sum  asked  for  by  the  Trustees,  not  only  for  current 
expenses,  but  for  extraordinary  repairs.  We  trust  that 
the  next  Legislature  will  be  equally  considerate.  They 
will  find  an  institution  in  which  the  whole  State  is  inter- 
ested, both  for  what  it  does  and  for  what  it  prevents, 
now  administered  with  great  simplicity  and  economy, 
and  believed  by  those  who  know  it  best  to  deserve  the 
public  liberality.  The  number  of  State  beneficiaries  is 
fixed  at  fifty-five.  Last  year  sixty-one  full  and  eight 
partial  beneficiaries  were  upon  our  lists.  This  year  we 
have  already  sixty-eight  full  and  nine  partial,  and 
several  more  admitted,  but  not  yet  actually  entered.  It 
appears  from  these  figures  that  the  management  or  the 
school  deals  generously  with  the  State,  and  has  reason 
*  to  hope  that  the  State  will  deal  generously  with  the 
school.  The  lowest  appropriation  upon  which  the 
Trustees  can  expect  to  carry  on  the  work  without  falling 
into  arrears,  is  that  which  they  received  last  year,  and 
for  which  they  must  apply  the  coming  year,  or  twenty 
thousand  dollars  for  ordinary  expenses.  It  is  to  be 
understood  that  our  resources  are  not  confined  to  the 
treasury  of  the.  Commonwealth.  More  than  five  thou- 
sand dollars  was  received  from  pupils  paying  in  full  or 
in  part,  and  over  five  hundred  dollars  from  the  interest 
of  funds.  To  these  funds  an  encouraging  addition  has 
been  made  within  the  year,  by  the  gift  of  five  thousand 
dollars  from  the  executors  of  the  late  Augustus  Hem- 
enway  of  Boston,  for  which  the  Trustees  take  this  pub- 
lic opportunity  of   renewing  their    acknowledgments. 
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It  is  to  be  desired  that  the  permanent  endowment  should 
be  largely,  even  if  but  gradually,  increased.  Much 
remains  to  be  done  to  perfect  the  institution.  Scholar- 
ships may  be  founded  with  even  greater  advantage  to 
their  holders  than  is  derived  from  those  of  our  colleges 
and  higher  schools.  A  fund  for  clothing  and  other  per- 
sonal expenses  of  our  State  beneficiaries  would  be  con- 
tinually helpful.  Provision  for  the  custody  or  protracted 
care  of  such  children  as  have  no  homes  to  which  they 
can  be  safely  returned  after  receiving  all  the  training  of 
which  they  are  susceptible,  would  prove  an  almost  ines- 
timable benefit  to  them  and  all  connected  with  them ; 
but  it  would  require  very  considerable  addition  to  our 
means.  The  time  is  not  remote  when  the  removal  of 
the  'school  to  a  more  retired  site,  where  ampler  grounds 
would  provide  for  more  various  labors  and  exercises, 
must  be  seriously  thought  of,  and  for  this  the  interest 
and  beneficence  of  our  fellow-citizens  must  be  enlisted 
beforehand.     In  short,  there  are  many  ways  in  which 

■ 

the  school  may  be  aided  to  do  more  than  it  can  at 
present  for  its  inmates  and  for  the  community. 

It  has  done  what  it  could.  One  of  the  first  schools 
for  idiots  in  the  world,  and  the  very  first  of  public 
schools  for  idiots  in  the  United  States,  it  has  maintained 
itself  against  #many  doubts,  and  in  the  midst  of  many 
drawbacks,  to  the  unspeakable  comfort  of  its  children 
and  of  the  families  from  which  they  come.  Could  all 
the  suffering  that  has  been  prevented,  all  the  relief  that 
has  been  accomplished,  all  the  days  and  years  and  lives 
that  have  been  lighted  up,  all  the  hopes  of  an  existence 
where  reason  will  know  no  overshadowing,  —  could  all 
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this,  the  fruit  of  the  labors  within  our  walls,  be  seen  or 
conceived,  there  is  not  one  of  us  but  would  be  proud 
that  Massachusetts  had  taken  the  lead  in  sowing  the 
seed  from  which  so  blessed  a  harvest  has  been  gathered 
in. 

SAMUEL  ELIOT, 
EDWARD  JARVIS, 
SAMUEL  A.  GREEN, 
W.  BRANDT  STORER, 
LEWIS  ALLEN, 
HENRY  G.  DENNY, 
LEVI  HOWARD, 
CHARLES  H.  WATERS, 
JOHN  S.  DAMRELL, 
CHAS.  D.  HOMANS, 
JOHN  D.  WASHBURN, 

Trustees, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Massachusetts  School  fob  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  i 

South  Boston,  Oct.  4,  1877.     J 

To  the  Trustees. 

Gentlemen  :  —  I  would  herewith  respectfully  submit 
my  report  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1877.  The 
statistics  of  the  year  are  as  follows :  — 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled  Sept.  30,  1876 

"        "      "       present     "      30,  1876      . 

"        "      "       enrolled    "      30,  1877      . 

»        "      "       present     "      30,  1877      . 

a        a      cc       admitted  during  the  year  . 

41        "      "       discharged    "         " 
Average  number  of  pupils  present  during  the  year 


80 
74 
87 
80 
35 
28 
81 


Of  the  pupils  now  present  48  are  boys,  and  39  are 
girls.  There  have  been  71  applications  for  admission 
during  the  year,  which  were  disposed  of  as  follows :  — 


Admitted  and  entered 25 

44          and  not  yet  entered 7 

Applications  still  pending 23 

declined         .        .        .  ' 16 


a 


Of  the  cases  declined,  4  were  epileptic,  7  were  of 
unsuitable  age,  4  were  insane,  and  1  was  not  feeble- 
minded. Of  the  87  pupils  now  enrolled,  4  are  private 
pupils,  7  are  beneficiaries  sent  by  other  States  (Maine, 
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New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island),  76  are 
beneficiaries  from  our  own  State,  9  of  whom  pay  in  part, 
in  sums  varying  from  $25  to  $100  a  year.  There  have 
been  115  pupils  connected  with  the  school  during  the 
year,  and  the  total  number  of  admissions  during  the 
thirty  years'  existence  of  the  school  has  been  601. 

There  were  discharged  during  the  year  6  boys  and 
22  girls,  of  whom  12  were  improved,  8  were  insane,  4 
were  much  improved,  3  were  removed  by  friends,  and  1 
died.  One  of  these,  a  boy  who  had  been  here  only 
a  year,  improved  so  much  that  he  has  been  placed  in  a 
public  school,  and  his  guardian  writes  me :    "  We  have 

concluded  to  keep  A at  home  for  the  present.     The 

year  he  spent  at  your  institution  has  been  a  great  bene- 
fit to  him.  He  is  now  attending  school  here,  and,  we 
think,  is  learning  some.  He  is  a  very  different  boy 
from  A of  one  year  ago." 

The  average  stay  at  the  school  of  the  pupils  dis- 
charged during  the  year  was  3|  years.  During 
the  year  there  was  only  one  death.  This  was  the 
case  of  an  unhealthy,  scrofulous  boy,  ten  years  of 
age.  His  disease  was  acute  tonsillitis,  to  attacks  of 
which  he  had  been  much  subject.  One  boy  fell  in  the 
gymnasium,  and  broke  his  thigh-bone.  He  was  cared 
for  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  gratuitously, 
and  made  a  good  recovery. 

Besides  these  cases  there  has  been  no  serious  illness 
or  accident.  The  general  health  of  the  household  has 
been  unusually  good,  a  fact  largely  attributable,  I  believe, 
to  the  very  great  improvements  made  in  our  drainage  a 
year  ago,  and  corroborative,  also,  of  the  urgent  necessity 
of  those  improvements. 
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The  number  of  applications  this  year  has  been  very 
large,  and  has  represented  a  better  class  of  pupils,  most 
of  whom  were  suitable  and  improvable  cases. 

Last  spring  there  were  so  many  applications,  and  our 
school  was  so  full,  that  several  of  the  oldest  and  least 

* 

improvable  cases  were  discharged  before  the  end  of  the 
term,  in  order  to  give  room  for  new  pupils. 

The  number  of  pupils  which  can  be  properly  cared 
for  at  the  school,  with  our  present  buildings  and  income, 
is  less  than  a  hundred,  and  our  maximum  has  been  fixed 
at  ninety.  No  suitable  case  has  been  declined  for  want 
of  room,  however ;  for,  as  already  stated,  room  was  made 
as  needed,  by  discharging  several  of  the  older  pupils 
from  time  to  time. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  a  considerable 
number  of  our  pupils,  possibly  a  third,  ought  to  be  per- 
manently cared  for  in  an  asylum  for  imbeciles  after  they 
have  received  the  benefits  of  a  training  school  like  ours ; 
and  this  belief,  with  the  sympathy  felt  for  poor  families, 
to  whom  the  added  burden  of  an  idiot  child  is  a  crush- 
ing weight,  tends  to  keep  in  our  school  pupils  who  are 
really  only  custodiaj  cases. 

Did  our  means  allow,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  a  practi- 
cable plan  to  keep  our  present  institution  as  a  training 
school  strictly,  and  have  an  asylum  department  to  which 
cases  could  be  transferred  after  they  had  been  trained 
here,  or  had  been  found  unimprovable,  or,  on  probation, 
for  various  reasons  had  proved  unfit  cases  for  the  school. 
The  work  of  such  an  asylum  could  be  mainly  done  by 
the  better  class  of  inmates,  and  it  could  possibly  be 
made  in  part  self-supporting,  by  engaging  the  men  in 
agriculture,  and  the  women  in  laundry  work. 
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The  subject  of  how  to  make  a  satisfactory  provision 
for  idiots,  imbeciles,  and  harmless  lunatics,  has  recently 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  "  Charity  Organization 
Society  "  of  London,  England.  This  society  comprises 
many  men  eminent  for  philanthropy,  and  in  social  and 
medical  science,  and  the  conclusions  of  its  committee, 
published  a  few  months  since,  are  entitled  to  the  most 
respectful  consideration.  The  report  of  this  committee 
was  published  in  England,  and  as  it  has  not  been  circu- 
lated widely  in  this  country,  and  as  it  expresses  so  well 
what  ought  to  be  known  and  considered  by  all  intelli- 
gent persons,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  some 
portions  of  it.  As  to  the  prevalence  of  imbecility,  the 
committee  concluded  that  in  England  and  Wales  there 
were  nearly  fifty  thousand  idiots,  imbeciles,  and  harmless 
lunatics,  of  whom  nearly  thirty-six  thousand  must  be 
cared  for  by  the  state. 

The  number  of  these  classes  in  this  country  is  prob- 
ably not  so  large  as  this,  but  in  Massachusetts  the  last 
census  reports  thirteen  hundred  idiots,  of  whom  probably 
one-quarter  are  capable  of  training  and  improvement. 
Our  school  has  about  seventy-five  pupils  from  this  State. 
This  shows  how  small  a  proportion  of  idiots  get  the 
training  and  instruction  which  is  their  right,  which  is  to 
them  so  great  a  benefit,  to  their  families  and  friends 
even  a  greater  one. 

As  to  the  causes  of  idiocy,  the  committee  gave  no 
definite  conclusions,  but  stated:  "Although  attention 
must  be  mainly  directed  to  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
persons  actually  afflicted,  practical  conclusions,  which 
will  have  a  valuable  preventive  influence,  are  likely  to 
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be  drawn  from  the  study  of  the  subject  in  training 
schools  and  asylums." 

As  to  how  far  idiots  and  imbeciles  are  improvable,  the 
conclusions  reached  was,  "  that  a  small  proportion  may 
be  made  self-supporting ;  that  a  further  larger  propor- 
tion may  be  trained  to  do  some  useful  work ;  and  that, 
a*  a  general  rule,  the  habits  of  the  remainder  can  be 
improved  so  as  to  make  their  lives  happier  to  themselves, 
and  less  burdensome  to  others. 

The  committee  then  considered  in  detail  the  treat- 
ment by  which  these  results  may  best  be  obtained,  and 
laid  down  the  following  general  principles  of  treat- 
ment :  — 

"  First }  That  idiots  and  imbeciles  should  be  treated  distinctively  from 
other  classes." 

"Second,  That  they  ought  not  to  be  associated  with  lunatics  in 
asylums." 

"  Third,  That  they  ought  not,' unless  in  exceptional  cases,  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  paupers  in  union  houses  "  (almshouses). 

44  Fourth,  That  the  distinctive  treatment  suited  to  idiots  and  imbeciles 
ought  to  be  applied  collectively,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  educa- 
tion.' » 

"  Fifth,  That  idiots  and  imbeciles  cannot  with  advantage  be  placed  in 
ordinary  schools  with  other  children." 

"Sixth,  That  the  improvement  of  idiots  and  imbeciles  would  not  be 
promoted  by  boarding  them  out ;  but  in  certain  cases  boarding  out,  under 
proper  supervision,  is  not  unsuitable  to  harmless  lunatics." 

44  Seventh,  That  the  education  of  idiots  and  imbeciles  should  be  based 
on  physical  considerations." 

44  Eighth,  That  the  education  of  idiots  and  imbeciles  should  commence 
at  the  earliest  age  at  which  they  can  dispense  with  a  mother's  care,  and 
the  subsequent  stages  should  depend  upon  the  capacity  developed  by 
them." 

44  Ninth,  That  idiots  and  imbeciles  should  have  a  thorough  industrial 
training,  so  as  to  enable  them,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  support  them- 
selves, or  at  least  to  contribute  towards  their  support,  when  circumstances 
render  it  necessary  ; "  and — 
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Tenth,  That  idiots  and  imbeciles  of  all  classes  should,  as  far  as  may 
be  prudently  done,  be  also  encouraged  to  cultivate  any  literary,  scientific, 
artistic,  or  mechanical  faculty  that  they  may  happen  to  possess,  or  be 
otherwise  furnished  with  employment,  so  as  to  promote  their  self-respect, 
and  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  of  some  use  in  the  world ;  or  at  any 
rate,  to  occupy  them  pleasantly." 


These  give  a  concise  summary  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  in  its  practical  aspect,  and  are,  perhaps,  suffi- 
cient to  quote  here ;  but  the  most  careful  perusal  of  the 
whole  report  is  recommended  to  all  persons  specially 
interested  in  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add,  the  work  of  this  school  has 

» 

gone  on  quietly  the  past  year,  and  with  the  usual  good 
results.  All  the  cases  show  improvement  from  year  to 
year,  though  of  course  some  make  more  gain  than  others. 
The  work  of  the  school  goes  on  with  such  routine,  year 
after  year,  that  little  occurs  worthy  of  special  comment 
here.  Our  extensive  repairs  upon  the  buildings  last 
year  have  been  supplemented  by  others  this  year,  though 
less  extensive.  An  additional  steam-boiler  for  heating 
purposes  has  been  put  in,  and  all  the  old  furnaces  torn 
out  and  removed.  The  shingle  roof  of  the  rear  building 
has  been  replaced  with  slates,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
better  keep  out  the  rain  and  snow  which,  in  the  exposed 
position  of  the  buildings,  have  in  the  past  found  many 
ways  of  entrance.  Several  hundred  yards  of  concrete 
have  been  laid  about  the  grounds,  in  order  to  give  the 
children  a  chance  for  out-door  exercise  in  winter,  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  out  of  snow  and  mud. 

It  is  believed  now  our  buildings  are  in  excellent  re- 
pair, —  far  better  than  ever  before.  The  new  portion 
of  our  grounds  has  been  graded  the  past  summer,  and 
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without  extra  labor  or  cost  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  summer  vegetables  was  raised,  which  were  used  for 
home  consumption. 

The  schooUiafl  met  with  a  loss  this  year,  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Misses  Fisher  and  Godfrey,  who  had  served  as 
Assistant  Matron  and  Housekeeper  most  faithfully  and 
successfully  for  several  years.  To  the  present  staff  of 
teachers,  and  other  employes,  I  would  express  my 
thanks  for  another  year  of  efficient  service. 

HENRY  TUCK,  M.D., 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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Boston,  Oct.  4,  1877. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  held  this  day  at 
the  school,  the  foregoing  reports  were  adopted,  and  ordered 
to  he  printed,  and  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected. 

W.  BRANDT  STORER, 

Secretary. 
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Analysis  of  Expenditures  for  the  Tear  ending  Sept.  80,  1877. 


Meat,  14,452  pounds 

Fish,  3,182  pounds 

Butter,  2,006  pounds 

Rice,  sago,  &c.,  1,075  pounds      . 

Bread,  flour,  and  meal         . 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables      . 

Fruit 

Milk,  8,236  quarts 

Sugar,  4,049  pounds 

Coffee,  288  pounds 

Tea,  57  pounds 

Chocolate,  125  pounds 

Sundry  groceries 

Gas 

Oil 

Coal 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption    . 

Hardware 

Crockery 

Bedding  and  table-linen 

Furniture 

Clothing  and  mending 

Superintendence  and  instruction . 

Domestic  sendee 

Outside  aid .        . 

Expense  of  boys'  shop 

Carriages  for  Trustees  (four  quarterly  meetings) 

Expenses  of  stable 

Expenses  of  laundry 

Stationery 

Postage  stamps  (sending  Report,  &c.) 

Books  and  school  materials 

Annual  Report 

Medicine  and  medical  aid    .        .        •        • 
Water  tax   • 


»1,797  00 

294  34 

554  01 

87  44 

1,658  48 

488  45 

146  81 

502  62 

448  06 

81  28 

24  30 

37  05 
151  38 
384  90 

2  46 

1,227  50 

124  77 

215  32 

91  15 

205  57 

194  29 

41  41 

3,486  07 

3,148  83 

76  82 

34  79 

38  00 
17  60 

270  65 
28  96 

39  43 
126  54 

55  28 

131  45 

75  00 
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Analysis  of  Expenditures  —  Concluded. 


Boiler  insurance 

Travelling  and  other  expenses  of  Superintendent 

Toning ».        .        . 

Ordinary  repairs 

Sundries 


Total  of  current  expenses    . 
Extraordinary  construction  and  repairs 
Bills  to  be  refunded  . 


Total  expenses 


940  00 

51  00 

5  05 

1,567  49 

136  56 


$5,724  06 

717  00 


$18,088  12 


6,441  06 
$24,580  08 
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TERMS    OF    ADMISSION. 


The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  eight  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic,  nor  for  insane  chil- 
dren ;  nor  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic. 
None  such  will  he  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable 
subjects. 

Children  will  be  received  upon  trial  for  three  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  a  report  upon  the  case  will  be  made  to  the  parents. 

Children  must  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing, 
and  stout  shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  These  must  be  renewed 
as  often  as  is  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  applicants.  Those 
who  tear  and  destroy  their  clothing  must  be  provided,  with  gar- 
ments made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture  as 
not  to  be  easily  torn. 

Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  pupils ; 
for  their  board  and  care  in  vacation ;  and  for  their  removal  when- 
ever they  may  be  discharged. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  ,in  Massachusetts  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  governor.  For  others, 
a  charge  will  be  made,  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parents, 
and  the  trouble  and  cost  of  treating  them.* 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  certain 
blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  appli- 
cation. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  Assist- 
ant Superintendent, 

HENRY    TUCK,  M.D., 

12  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston. 
Office  hour,  2  p.m. 


♦  Indigent  pupils  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire.  Vermont,  aud  Rhode  Island 
ean  secure  gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  governors  of  their  respect- 
ive States,  proper  blanks  for  which  will  be  furnished  by  applying  to  the 
Assistant  Superintendent  as  above. 
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RULES   AND   REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  — A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Visiting  Committee. — Two  of  the  trustees,  taken  in  rotation, 
shall  form  a  committee,  one  at  least  of  whom  shall  visit  the  insti- 
tution each  week,  during  the  space  of  two  months.  These  shall 
be  so  arranged,  that  one  shall  go  out  of  and  another  go  into  the 
committee,  at  the  beginning  of  each  month. 

This  committee  shall  examine  the  state  of  the  institution ;  the 
condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils ;  and  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  estab- 
lishment, and  receive  and  examine  any  report  of  the  superintend- 
ent, and  make  a  record  of  their  visit  and  impressions. 

This  committee  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
institution  at  any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors.  —  The  trustees  shall  appoint  annually  two  of  their 
number  as  auditors.  They  shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the 
institution  and  treasurer.  Thej*  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the 
investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the  institution.  And  no 
money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  without  their  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  insti- 
tution.* 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  assistants, 
and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  rejection  of  the 
trustees. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

*  This  rule  is  suspended  for  the  present 
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He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises,  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same,  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age,  and  condition,  parent- 
age, and  probable  cause  of  idiocy  or  deficiency  of  each  pupil,  and 
of  all  the  circumstances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition 
or  character ;  and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
progress  of  each  one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provision,  stores,  and  furniture,  and  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof;  pro~ 
videdy  however,  that  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a  stew- 
ard, he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of 
board,  instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for  cloth- 
ing and  other  necessaries  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interests  of  the  institution  require. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation,  an  annual 
report,  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress,  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  idiotic  or  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants,  and  pupils  shall  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant,  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study,  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant, 
and  pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  —  The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 
She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
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see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 
she  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

She  shall  see  that  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  institution  are 
procured,  of  good  quality,  and  at  reasonable  rates. 

Visitors.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  — The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise, 
is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 

Beneficiaries.  —  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six, 
and  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Beneficiaries  must  produce  a  certificate  from  the  selectmen,  or 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  their  town,  stating  that  their  parents 
and  immediate  relatives  are  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
education. 

They  must  be  provided  with  suitable  changes  of  raiment  for 
winter  and  summer,  and  especially  with  thick  shoes  or  boots. 

The  boys  must  have  at  least  six  good  cotton  shirts,  and  six  pairs 
of  socks  or  stockings ;  two  coats  or  jackets,  two  pairs  of  trousers, 
two  waistcoats,  and  an  overcoat,  two  pairs  of  shoes  or  boots,  six 
pocket  handkerchiefs,  and  a  good  cap  or  hat. 

The  females  must  be  provided  with  the  same  quantity  of  linen, 
and  with  three  gowns  and  presses.  The  clothing  must  all  be  of 
good  serviceable  material. 

It  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,  by 
the  parents ;  any  thing  more  than  common  mending  will  not  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  its 
owner  —  at  full  length. 

Pupils  not  Beneficiaries.  —  Any  suitable  persons  may  be 
admitted  to  the  institution,  on  presenting  to  the  superintendent 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  fitness  for  it,  on  such  terms  as  he  or  the 
trustees  shall  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and 
difficulties  in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly  in 
advance,  or  sufficient  security  thereof  given. 

Private  pupils  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  decent  suits 
of  clothing,  and  sufficient  changes  of  garments  of  all  kinds,  for 
winter  and  also  for  summer. 

They  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


The  School  is  situated  at  723  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston,  and 
may  be  reached  by  taking  the  Bay  View  horse  cars,  of  the  South 
Boston  line,  and  getting  off  at  the  corner  of  M  and  Sixth  streets. 
Visitors  are  admitted  on  Thursdays,  at  11  o'clock,  a.m. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are 
often  in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  no  funds  which  it  can 
apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing  or  material 
therefor,  suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
eighteen,  will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  b$  sent  directly  to  the 
school  at  our  expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  matron,  if 
notified. 
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TRUSTEES  FOR  1878-79. 


President. 
SAMUEL  ELIOT. 


Vice-President. 
EDWARD  JAR  VIS. 


Treasurer. 


Secretary. 


FREDERICK  W.  G.  MAY.     |         W.  BRANDT  STORER. 


LEWIS  ALLEN. 


Auditors. 

|         W.  BRANDT  STORER. 


Trustees. 

LEWIS  ALLEN Peabody. 

JOHN  CUMMINGS Woburn. 

J.  S.  DAMRELL Boston. 

SAMUEL  ELIOT Boston. 

SAMUEL  A.  GREEN Boston. 

CHARLES  D.  HOMANS Boston. 

EDWARD  JARVIS Dorchester. 

W.  BRANDT  STORER Cambridge. 

JOHN  D.  WASHBURN Worcester. 

W.  W.  SWAN Boston. 

STEPHEN  SALISBURY,  Jun Worcester. 

J.  F.  MOORS Greenfield. 


State  Board  of  Visitors,  ex  officio. 

Governor,    Lieutenant-Governor,    Secretary    of    State, 

President  of  the  Senate,  Speaker  of  the  House, 

Chaplains  of  both  Houses, 

And  Members  of  the  Legislature  during  the  session. 


VISITING  COMMITTEES  OF  TRUSTEES. 


1878-79. 

For  January    ....  Messrs.  Allen  and  Moors. 

February  . 

Moors  and  Damrell. 

March 

Damrell  and  Cummings. 

April 

Cummings  and  Salsbury. 

May  . 

Salsburt  and  Storer. 

June. 

Storer  and  Eliot. 

July  . 

Eliot  and  Homans. 

August 

Homans  and  Green. 

September 

Green  and  Jarvis. 

October 

Jarvis  and  Swan. 

November . 

Swan  and  J.  D.  Washburn. 

December  . 

J.  D.  Washburn  and  Allen 

OFFICERS  FOR  1878-79. 


Superintendent. 
EDWARD  JARVIS,  M.D. 


Assistant  Superintendent. 
GEORGE  G.  TARBELL,  M.D. 


Matron.  Assistant  Matron* 

Mbs.  m.  Mcdonald.         |      Miss  g.  hallett. 


Teachers. 
Miss  L.  P.  HOLT.  |         Miss  L.-L.  MOULTON. 

Miss  E.  S.  WATERS. 


In  Charge  of  Workshop. 
Mr.  E.  DAVIS. 
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MEMBEBS  OP  TIE  CORPORATION. 


Lewis  Allen,  Peabody. 
Nathan  Allen,  M.D.,  Lowell. 
Michael  Anagnos,  South  Boston. 
Sam'l  Batchelder,  Jr.,  Cambridge. 
James  M.  Barnard,  Boston. 
t  Henry  Barnard,  Hartford,  Conn. 
George  Wm.  Bond,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  Groton. 
J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Jamaica  PI. 
Charles  F.  Bradford,  Roxbury. 
Thomas  M.  Brewer,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Boston. 
Hon.  Ephraim  W.  Bull,  Concord. 
George  Chandler,  M.D.,  Worcester. 
Wm.  C.  Chapin,  Providence,  R.L 
Prof.  Francis  J.  Child,  Cambridge. 
Geo.  C.  S.  Choate,  M.D.,  N.Y.City. 
Otis  Clapp,  Boston. 
Henry  G.  Clark,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Rev.  Jas.  Freeman  Clarke,  Jam.  PL 
James  B.  Congdon,  New  Bedford. 
Joseph  Coolidge,  Boston. 
Uriel  Crocker,  Boston. 
William  Crocker,  Taunton. 
Rev.  Samuel  B.  Cruft,  Boston. 
John  Cummings,  Woburn. 
Benj.  Cashing,  M.D.,  Dorchester. 
John  S.  Damrell,  Boston. 
Benjamin  Dean,  South  Boston. 
Henry  G.  Denny,  Boston. 


Samuel  Downer,  Dorchester. 
£.  H.  Dunn,  Boston. 
Samuel  Eliot,  Boston. 
Edw.  W.  Emerson,  M.D.,  Concord. 
George  B.  Emerson,  Boston. 
William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Caleb  C.  Field,  M.D.,  Leominster. 
Maurice  Goddard,  Brookline. 
Wm.  A.  Gordon,  M.D., N.  Bedford. 
Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Richard  C.  Greenleaf,  Boston. 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Boston. 
Rev.  David  G.  Haskins,  Cambridge. 
William  Hazard,  Newport,  R.I. 
Hon.  George  S.  Hillard,  Boston. 
Hon.  E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  Concord. 
Charles  D.  Homans,  M.D.,  Boston. 
John  Homans,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Edward  W.  Hooper,  Cambridge. 
Robert  W.  Hooper,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Levi  Howard,  M.D.,  Chelmsford. 
Edward  Jarvis,  M.D  ,  Dorchester. 
Edward  W.  Kinsley,  Boston. 
Hon.  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  Brookline. 
William  Raymond  Lee,  Roxbury. 
George  B.  Loring,  M.D.,  Salem. 
Rev.  Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  Boston. 
Hon.  John  Lowell,  Brookline. 
Theophilus  R.  Marvin,  Boston. 
Robert  M.  Mason,  Boston. 
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Fred  W.  G.  May,  Dorchester. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Moors,  Greenfield. 
Rev.  Wm.  O.  Moseley,  Newburyp't. 
William  Nye,  New  Bedford. 
George  Osborne,  M.D.,  Peabody. 
Rev.  John  Parkman,  Boston. 
Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Cambridge. 
Elisha  R.  Potter,  Kingston,  R.I. 
Hon.  Jonathan  Preston,  Boston. 
Isaac  Ray,  M.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Hon.  Sampson  Reed,  Boston. 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Worcester. 
Franklin  B.  Sanborn,  Concord. 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Scudder,  Marston's 

Mills. 
Rev.  Barnas  Sears,  Staunton,  Va. 


Geo.  C.  Shattuck,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Chas.  £.  Stedman,  M.D.,  Dorch'r. 
Alpheus  Stetson,  South  Boston. 
William  Brandt  Storer,  Cambridge. 
Charles  S.  Storrow,  Boston. 
W.  W.  Swan,  Boston. 
George  G.  Tarbell,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Albert  Tolman,  Worcester. 
Henry  Tuck,  M.D.,  N.Y. 
Thomas  B.  Wales,  Boston. 
John  D.  Washburn,  Worcester. 
Charles  H.  Waters,  Groton. 
H.  B.  Wilbur,  M.D.,  Syracuse,N.Y. 
Hon.  James  M.  Williams,  Taunton. 
Robert  W.  Wood,  Jamaica  Plain. 


(tfommmuDcaltf)  of  iltosBadjuaette. 


Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth, 

Boston,  Oct.  29,  1878. 

Hon.  Henry  B.  Pkirce,  Secretary  of  State. 

m 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  Thirty- first  Annual  Report  of  this  Institution,  for 
the  use  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  and  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  BRANDT  STORER, 

Secretary. 


Comnumtoeattt)  of  JttasBactjusette. 


TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  fob  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Boston,  Oct.  3, 1878. 
To  the  Corporation. 

The  trustees  respectfully  present  the  Thirty-first 
Annual  Report  of  this  institution  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30, 1878. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  a  lengthy  report  concerning 
the  past  year.  The  school  has  been  entirely  free  from 
disturbing  events ;  and  no  great  change  of  any  kind  has 
befallen  it,  except  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Henry  Tuck, 
assistant  superintendent,  and  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
George  G.  Tarbell  of  Boston  to  the  vacant  office.  Dr. 
Tuck,  as  the  corporation  have  been  informed  in  previous 
reports,  rendered  important  services  to  the  institution. 
His  administrative  ability,  as  well  as  his  professional 
skill,  enabled  him  to  put  our  house  and  its  affairs  into 
excellent  condition ;  and  when  he  decided  to  leave  us, 
on  account  of  his  removal  from  Boston,  no  one  at  all 
appreciative  of  his  work  here  could  have  failed  to 
regret  his  departure.  His  place  has  been  taken  by  one 
entirely  competent  to  fill  it ;    and,  under  Dr.  Tarbell, 
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every  thing  has  gone  well  since  he  entered  upon  duty 
at  the  beginning  of  January. 

The  matron,  assistant  matron,  teachers,  and  other 
officers,  remain  unchanged.  Their  duties,  however  try- 
ing at  times,  have  been  faithfully  performed ;  and  in 
the  even  course  of  the  school,  from  month  to  month 
and  day  to  day,  the  trustees  have  had  the  best  proof 
they  could  desire  that  those  in  charge  of  the  household 
have  taken  good  care  of  it,  and  kept  it  true  to  its 
purpose. 

We  need  not  repeat  the  statements  of  former  years 
concerning  the  need  or  the  efficacy  of  the  institution. 
Should  the  present  document  come  to  the  ears  or  the 
eyes  of  any  one  unacquainted  with  our  work,*  he  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  information  concerning 
its  history,  its  objects,  or  its  results,  from  the  thirty 
reports  preceding  this,  or  from  a  few  among  them. 
The  first  public  institution  for  the  training  of  idiotic 
children  in  this  country,  and  one  whose  doors  have 
always  opened  wide  to  visitors  of  every  degree,  the 
school  has  acquired  a  character  which  should  exempt 
it  from  the  necessity  of  presenting  its  claims  year  after 
year,  as  if  they  had  never  been  presented  or  acknowl- 
edged. The  Commonwealth  has  reason  to  be  content. 
At  a  comparatively  small  outlay  for  land  and  buildings, 
and  with  a  moderate  appropriation  for  current  expenses, 
Massachusetts  has  maintained  for  thirty-one  years  a 
charity  constantly  gaining  in  power  to  succor  and  to 
elevate  those  upon  whom  it  is  bestowed. 

The  number  of  State  beneficiaries  is  fixed  at  55.  In- 
stead of  stopping  short  at  this  point,  the  Trustees  have 
had  the  privilege  of  supporting  67  wholly,  and  8  par- 
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^  tially,  or  75  in  all,  during  the  year  just  ended.  When 
we  go  before  the  legislative  committee  of  the  coming 
session,  to  ask  for  a  renewed  appropriation,  we  can 
point  to  the  work  of  this  year  as  a  proof  that  we  make 
no  close  bargains  with  the  State,  but  that  we  act  as  its 
almoners,  and  make  its  bounty  go  as  far  as  possible. 

We  shall  not  be  obliged  to  ask  for  as  large  a  sum 
the  next  year,  as  we  were  the  last.  We  then  received 
a  graut  of  $17,500,  with  an  additional  grant  of  $2,500 ; 
every  dollar  of  the  $20,000  being  supposed  indispensa- 
ble to  meet  the  deficit  of  the  previous  year,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  current  year.  But  we  have  been 
fortunate  in  escaping  extraordinary  calls  upon  our 
means,  fortunate  also  in  the  diminished  rates  of  our 
ordinary  expenditures,  so  that  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  since  the  school  was 
founded,  we  have  closed  the  year's  accounts  with  a 
handsome  sum  in  the  treasury.  This  we  shall  be  glad 
to  lay  by  as  a  reserve  or  repair  fund  to  meet  the  emer- 
gencies which  may  be  expected  to  arise  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  the  desire,  as  it  is  the  duty,  of  the  trustees, 
to  look  at  least  a  little  way  beyond  the  wants  of  the 
moment,  and  to  provide  as  far  as  they  can  for  those  that 
are  to  come.  Never  having  had  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
posing of  a  balance  in  their  favor,  they  are  -naturally 
anxious  to  make  the  most  of  this,  and  they  trust  that 
nothing  will  prevent  their  funding  it  as  has  been  sug- 
gested. It  will,  then,  be  necessary  to  ask  the  State  to 
grant  the  regular  appropriation,  without  any  addition, 
for  the  ensuing  year  ;  that  is,  $17,500,  instead  of  $20,- 
000  as  appropriated  the  year  before. 

The  treasurer's  report  shows  that  he  has  paid  off  a 
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loan  of  $2,000,  for  which  we  were  in  debt  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  He  has  made  disbursements,  as  he 
states,  in  payment  of  actual  expenses,  for  the  items  of 
which  we  refer  to  his  report  and  accompanying  state- 
ments. The  average  number  of  pupils  present  during 
the  year  has  been  87,  and  the  cost  of  each  pupil  has 
been  $201.63.  This  is  a  very  reasonable  rate,  consider- 
ing the  condition  of  our  children,  their  need  of  constant 
care,  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally,  and  their 
great  dependence  upon  those  who  have  them  in  charge. 
The  improvements  made  in  the  buildings  during  the 
preceding  year  have  saved  us  money  as  well  as  anxiety 
during  the  year  just  ended.  They  have  turned  out  fully 
as  effective  as  was  hoped,  not  only  in  maintaining,  but 
also  in  raising,  the  standard  of  the  school,  and  securing 
greater  health  and  greater  comfort  to  all  its  members. 

One  thing  might  be  done  for  our  pupils,  or  for  some 
among  them,  which  we  have  never  tried  to  do,  for  want 
of  means  of  doing  it.  This  is  keeping  our  house  open 
during  vacation  for  such  of  the  pupils  as  cannot  be  sent 
home  without  serious  danger  to  all  that  they  have 
gained  with  us.  Perhaps  it  will  never  be  really  safe  to 
send  such  children  to  such  homes  as  wait  for  them,  but 
it  is  certainly  unsafe  to  dismiss  them  while  they  are 
under  training,  unless  we  are  ready  to  begin  afresh  at 
the  close  of  every  vacation,  so  long  as  they  continue  our 
pupils.  Long  vacations  are  trying  enough  to  strong- 
minded  children :  to  the  feeble-minded  they  are  some- 
times almost  fatal.  It  is  therefore  to  be  wished,  that 
such  of  ours  as  suffer  most  from  the  circumstances  of 
their  homes  should  remain  in  the  school  through  the 
summer,  not  to  be  taught  as  in  term  time,  but  simply  to 
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be  guarded,  thus  turning  the  institution  for  the  time 
being  from  a  school  to  an  asylum.  This,  however,  needs 
a  larger  income,  or  a  larger  surplus  than  we  have  been 
accustomed  to,  and  can  hardly  be  attempted  under  the 
regular  appropriation  from  the  State.  The  assistant 
superintendent  speaks  in  his  report  of  the  good  that 
may  be  done  by  providing  for  the  care  of  many  children 
who  cannot  be  admitted  or  retained  in  the  school. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  an  asylum  department 
may  be  added  to  our  institution,  if  the  means  of  main- 
taining it  are  provided,  and  that  such  a  department  will 
prove  a  beneficent  charity. 

And  now,  referring  for  further  details  to  the  accom- 
panying reports  of  the  treasurer  and  the  assistant  su- 
perintendent, the  trustees  close  by  commending  the 
school,  its  officers  and  pupils,  to  the  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  the  corporation,  the  legislature,  and  the 
community.  They  invite  all  who  are  willing  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  pathetic  infirmity  to  which  this  insti- 
tution ministers,  to  visit  it,  to  share  in  its  interests,  and 
to  give  it  whatever  aid  they  can  in  continuing  and 
extending  its  work  of  mef cy. 

LEWIS  ALLEN,  EDWARD  JARVIS, 

JOHN  CUMMINGS,  W.  BRANDT  STORER, 

J.  S.  DAMRELL,  JOHN  D.  WASHBURN, 

SAMUEL  ELIOT,  W.  W.  SWAN, 

SAMUEL  A.  GREEN,  STEPHEN  SALISBURY,  Jun., 

CHARLES  D.  HOMANS,  J.  F.  MOORS, 

Trustees. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SUPERIN 

TENDENT. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPT.  30,   1878. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- 
Minded  Youth. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  would  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing statistics  and  brief  report  far  the  year :  — 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  Sept,  30,  1877         .        .        .        .87 

present,       "      "       " 80 

admitted  during  year 38 

discharged  "        u 40 

Average  number  present  "        " 85 

Applications  for  admission       "        " 83 

Of  the  applications  for  admission,  38  were  admitted. 
Of  those  declined,  8  were  epileptic,  2  insane,  4  too 
young,  3  too  old,  3  could  go  to  ordinary  schools,  and  4 
were  helpless  by  reason  of  severe  paralysis.  Of  the 
remainder  several  are  still  pending,  and  several  seem 
to  have  dropped  the  matter  after  making  inquiry  and 
application. 

Of  those  now  present,  5  are  private  pupils,  6  are 
beneficiaries  of  other  New-England  States,  and  74  are 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  of  whom  9  pay  various 
sums  toward  their  support,  averaging  about  $60  per 
vcar. 

Of  the  39  discharged  during  the  year,  6  were  much 


. 
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improved,  4  were  removed  by  their  friends,  2  were  in- 
sane, It  was  discharged  because  of  bad  influence  exerted 
upon  the  other  children,  and  the  remainder  were  either 
unimprovable,  or  for  various  reasons  unfit  for  the  school. 

There  was  one  death  during  the  year,  —  of  a  pale, 
scrofulous  girl,  a  helpless  imbecile,  who  died  of  pneu- 
monia after  an  illness  of  four  or  five  days. 

One  boy  broke  his  collar-bone  by  falling  while  in  an 
epileptic  fit.  He  was  cared  for  at  the  school,  and  made 
a  good  recovery  notwithstanding  frequent  epileptic 
attacks  during  treatment. 

The  health  of  the  children  has  been  wonderfully 
good.  It  would  have  been  considered  good  for  an  equal 
number  of  robust  children.  It  is  remarkable  for  such 
feeble  and  delicate  children  as  ours. 

The  large  number  of  pupils  discharged  "  unimprova- 
ble "  or  "  unsuitable,"  and  the  large  number  of  appli- 
cants  declined  for  similar  reasons,  suggests  the  great 
need  of  an  "  asylum  "  or  "  home  "  for  the  care  of  these 
unfortunates.  The  mere  care,  that  is,  the  providing  of 
food,  clothing,  and  warmth,  is  a  very  different,  and  much 
less  expensive  undertaking,  than  their  instruction  and 
attempted  improvement. 

Whether  such  a  home  should  be  added  as  a  depart- 
ment of  our  institution,  or  whether  it  can  be  better  and 
more  economically  administered  elsewhere,  can  best  be 
decided  by  those  who  have  had  a  larger  experience  in 
the  administration  of  public  charities  than  I  have. 

That  it  is  urgently  needed,  seems  beyond  question. 
The  arguments  against  the  multiplication  of  charities, 
as  being  pauperizing  in  their  tendencies,  surely  cannot 
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apply  to  this  case,  where  the  removal  of  such  a  burden 
often  prevents  the  pauperizing  of  an  entire  family. 

Could  the  members  of  the  legislature  hear  some  of 
the  pathetic  appeals  made  so  often  to  me,  for  the 
re-instatement  in  our  school  of  children  discharged 
because  "  unimprovable,"  I  feel  confident  that  such  an 
asylum  would  be  speedily  established. 

Assuming  the  duties  of  assistant  superintendent  in 
the  midst  of  the  school  year,  almost  without  warning, 
and  without  previous  knowledge  of  such  work,  it  has 
required  most  of  the  time  at  my  disposal  to  conduct 
prudently  and  economically  the  disbursements  of  the 

* 

institution,  to  attend  to  the  repairs  so  constantly  needed 
upon  such  buildings,  to  learn  the  peculiar  deficiencies 
of  the  pupils  already  in  the  school,  and  to  investigate 
the  cases  of  the  numerous  applicants  for  admission. 

Fortunately  the  school  proper  was  left  by  my  prede- " 
cessor,  Dr.  Tuck,  so  well  organized  as  to  require  but 
little  supervision  while  I  have  been  acquainting  myself 
with  its  needs.  Dr.  Tuck  has  been  exceedingly  kind  in 
aiding  me ;  but  the  distance  at  which  he  lives,  and  the 
delicate  health  of  our  superintendent,  Dr.  Jarvis,  have 
rendered  it  necessary  that  I  should  study  out  the  prob- 
lems alone. 

It  has  been  a  constant  source  of  surprise  and  of 
keenest  pleasure  to  me,  to  see  the  unfailing  patience, 
the  tenderness,  and  the  devotion  of  our  teachers  to 
these  children,  none  of  whom  can  ever  make  any  return 
for,  nor  even  appreciate,  such  care. 

Nor  should  less  meed  of  praise  be  awarded  to  the 
attendants,  who  stand  almost  in  the  relation  of  parents 
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to  the  children  out  of  school  hours.  Their  labor  is 
almost  incessant. 

Mr.  Parsons,  our  male  attendant,  has  at  present  under 
his  care  twenty-six  of  the  larger  boys,  the  most  difficult 
of  all  the  pupils  in  the  school  to  manage.  In  addition 
to  his  duties  as  attendant,  he  is  the  drill-master  of  a 
battalion  that  would  compare  favorably,  in  many  re- 
spects, with  the  public  school  battalions. 

And  to  the  rest  of  the  staff  of  the  institution  I 
would  return  my  thanks  for  the  assistance  they  have 
rendered  me  by  faithful  service. 

GEORGE   G.   TARBELL, 

Assistant  Superintendent 
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Boston,  Oct.  4, 1878. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  held  this  day  at 
the  school,  the  foregoing  reports  were  adopted,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed,  and  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected. 

W.  BRANDT  STORER, 

Secretary. 
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Analysis  of  Expenditures  for  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30 ,  1878. 

Meat,  12,072£  pounds 91,376  86 

Fish,  2,725  pounds 191  57 

Butter,  2,001  £  pounds 545  30 

Rice,  sago,  &c,  1,091  pounds    ....  87  00 

Bread,  flour,  and  meal 1,671  87 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables    ....  287  22 

Fruit 117  97 

Milk,  8,933  quarts 457  77 

Sugar,  3,179  pounds 853  57 

Coffee,  273$  pounds 62  54 

Tea,  161±  pounds 60  18 

Chocolate,  150  pounds 58  29 

Sundry  groceries 101  88 

Gas   . 318  51 

Oil    .                          .......  58 

Coal 1,236  93 

Wood 13  00 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption,  ice,  &c.    .      .  .  159  54 

Hardware 160  12 

Crockery 80  99 

Bedding  and  table-linen 890  26 

Furniture 480  91 

Mending,  thread,  buttons,  &c 98  79 

Superintendence  and  instruction        .        .        .  3,299  22 

Domestic  service 8,422  28 

Outside  aid 55  65 

Expense  of  boys'  shop 17  59 

Carriages  for  trustees  (four  quarterly  meetings)  48  00 

Repairing  carriage 5  90 

Expense  of  laundry 125  66 

Stationery 62  69 

Postage 17  46 

Advertising  in  Medical  Journal         .        .        .  20  00 

School  materials,  books  and  papers   .        .        .  108  01 

Annual  report 52  00 

Reports  of  Medical  Convention ....  14  40 

Medicines 51  70 

Water  tax 75  00 

Boiler  insurance 40  00 

Insurance  on  buildings 347  50 

Amount  carried  forward , 
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Amount  brought  forward, 

Toning  pianos 4  60 

Ordinary  repairs 1,269  55 

Sundries 201  23 

Current  expenses 117,540  08 

Extraordinary  expenses  (new  porch,  990,  fill- 
ing in  land  922.50) 112  50 

Bills  refunded 602  84 

Clothing  children 82  37 

797  71 


Total  expenses 918,337  74 
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TERMS  OF   ADMISSION. 


The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  eight  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic,  nor  for  insane  chil- 
dren ;  nor  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic. 
None  such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable 
subjects. 

Children  will  be  received  upon  trial  for  three  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  a  report  upon  the  case  will  be  made  to  the  parents. 

Children  must  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing, 
and  stout  shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  These  must  be  re- 
newed as  often  as  is  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  applicants. 
Those  who  tear  and  destroy  their  clothing  must  be  provided  with 
garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture 
as  not  to  be  easily  torn. 

Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  pupils, 
for  their  board  and  care  in  vacation,  and  for  their  removal  when- 
ever they  may  be  discharged. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  governor.  For  others, 
a  charge  will  be  made,  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parents, 
and  the  trouble  and  cost  of  treating  them.1 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  certain 
blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  appli- 
cation. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the 
assistant  superintendent, 

DR.   G.   G.  TARBELL, 

106  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 
Office  houb,  1  p.m. 

1  Indigent  pupils  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island,  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  governors  of  their  respective  States,  proper 
blanks  for  which  will  be  furnished  by  applying  to  the  assistant  superintendent  as  above. 
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RULES   AND   REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Visiting  Committee.  —  Two  of  the  trustees,  taken  in  rotation, 
shall  form  a  committee,  one  at  least  of  whom  shall  visit  the  insti- 
tution each  week,  during  the  space  of  two  months.  These  shall 
be  so  arranged,  that  one  shall  go  out  of  and  another  go  into  the 
committee,  at  the  beginning  of  each  month. 

This  committee  shall  examine  the  state  of  the  institution ;  the 
condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  estab- 
lishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report  of  the  superintend- 
ent, and  make  a  record  of  their  visit  and  impressions. 

This  committee  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
institution  at  any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors.  —  The  trustees  shall  appoint  annually  two  of  their 
number  as  auditors.  They  shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the 
institution  and  treasurer.  They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the 
investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the  institution ;  and  no 
money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  without  their  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It~shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  institu- 
tion.1 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  assistants, 
and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  rejection  of  the 
trustees. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

1  This  rule  !■  suspended  for  the  present. 
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He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises,  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training,  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same ;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age,  and  condition,  parent- 
age, and  probable  cause  of  idiocy  or  deficiency,  of  each  pupil,  and 
of  all  the  circumstances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition 
or  character ;  and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
progress  of  each  one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provision,  stores,  and  furniture,  and  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof ;  pro- 
vided, however,  that,  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a  stew- 
ard, he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of 
board,  instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for  cloth- 
ing and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interests  of  the  institution  require. 

He  shall  prepare,  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation,  an  annual 
report ;  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress,  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  idiotic  or  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants,  and  pupils  shall  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant,  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study,  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant, 
and  pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  —  The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 
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If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 
she  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

She  shall  see  that  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  institution  are 
procured,  of  good  quality,  and  at  reasonable  rates. 

Visitors.  — Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  —  The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise, 
is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 

Beneficiaries.  —  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six 
and  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Beneficiaries  must  produce  a  certificate  from  the  selectmen,  or 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  their  town,  stating  that  their  parents 
and  immediate  relatives  are  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
education. 

They  must  be  provided  with  suitable  changes  of  raiment  for 
winter  and  summer,  and  especially  with  thick  shoes  or  boots. 

The  boys  must  have  at  least  six  good  cotton  shirts,  and  six  pairs 
of  socks  or  stockings ;  two  coats  or  jackets,  two  pairs  of  trousers, 
two  waistcoats,  and  an  overcoat,  two  pairs  of  shoes  or  boots,  six 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  a  good  cap  or  hat. 

The  females  must  be  provided  with  the  same  quantity  of  linen, 
and  with  three  gowns  and  dresses.  The  clothing  must  all  be  of 
good  serviceable  material. 

It  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,  by 
the  parents ;  any  thing  more  than  common  mending  will  not  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  its 
owner — at  full  length. 

Pupils  not  Beneficiaries.  —  Any  suitable  persons  may  be 
admitted  to  the  institution,  on  presenting  to  the  superintendent 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  fitness  for  it,  on  such  terms  as  he  or  the 
trustees  shall  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and 
difficulties  in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly  in 
advance,  or  sufficient  security  thereof  given. 

Private  pupils  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  decent  suits 
of  clothing,  and  sufficient  changes  of  garments  of  all  kinds,  for 
winter  and  also  for  summer. 

They  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  ail  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  is  situated  at  723  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston,  and 
may  be  reached  by  taking  the  Bay  View  horse-cars,  of  the  South 
Boston  line,  and  getting  off  at  the  corner  of  M  and  Sixth  Streets. 
Visitors  are  admitted  on  Thursdays,  at  eleven  o'clock  a.m. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are 
often  in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  no  funds  which  it  can 
apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or  material 
therefor,  suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
eighteen,  will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly  to  the 
school  at  our  expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  matron,  if 
notified. 
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Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  ajtd  Fekblk-Mdcded  Yocth, 

Boston,  Oct.  25,  1879. 

Hon.  Henry  B.  Peirce,  Secretary  of  State. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  Thirty-second  Annual  Report  of  this  Institution,  for 
the  use  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  and  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  BRANDT  STORER, 

Secretary. 
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TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth, 

Boston,  Oct.  2, 1879. 

The  Trustees  respectfully  present  to  the  Corporation 
the  Thirty-second  Annual  Report  of  this  institution. 

The  Trustees  invite  the  personal  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  Corporation,  and  of  the  Legislature, 
to  the  details  of  management  of  the  institution,  its 
methods  of  administration,  its  economies,  and  its  results. 
They  are  administering  a  most  delicate  and  important 
charity.  They  invoke  the  support  of  a  discriminating 
and  generous  public,  in  an  enterprise  in  which  they  are 
seeking  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth, 
by  caring  for  and  improving  the  condition  of  perhaps 
the  most  unfortunate  class  of  its  dependants.  There  is 
little  of  attractiveness  in  this  work,  for  the  teachers  and 
attendants,  except  that  which  springs  from  a  desire  to 
be  of  service  to  mankind.  There  is  none  of  the  in- 
spiring interest  which  attends  life  in  a  hospital  where 
acute  cases  are  treated,  and  the  pleasure  of  watching 
the  progress  of  a  quick  recovery  rewards  the  faithful 
ministration  of  the  nurse  or  attendant,  as  it  goes  on. 
Yet  it  is  but  justice  to  the  teachers  and  attendants  of 
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this  institution,  to  say  that  they  have  labored  with 
faithfulness  and  zeal  in  the  duties  of  their  respective 
stations,  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  community,  not  less  than  to  the  recognition  by  the 
Trustees  and  Corporation  of  the  character  and  quality 
of  their  service  here. 

During  the  year  which  has  just  closed,  a  satisfactory 
measure  of  success  has  attended  the  operations  of  the 
school.  There  has  been  no  marked  change  of  system 
in  any  respect.  A  change  in  the  personal  administration 
has  occurred,  so  noticeable  as  to  call  for  special  mention 
by  the  Trustees.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1879,  Mrs.  M. 
McDonald  resigned  the  position  of  matron.  It  is  not 
proper,  nor  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  Trus- 
tees, that  the  retirement  of  Mrs.  McDonald  from  the 
post  of  duty  should  be  stated  as  part  of  the  history  of 
the  year,  without  an  expression  of  their  appreciation  of 
the  great  value  of  her  service  to  the  school,  during  the 
long  period  of  her  connection  with  it,  her  watchful  care 
of  the  delicate  and  important  interests  confided  to  her, 
her  tender  and  constant  sympathy  for  the  inmates  of  the 
institution,  her  honorable  pride  in  what  it  had  accom- 
plished in  the  past,  her  enthusiastic  and  never-failing 
hope  for  its  future.  In  the  early  days,  when  the  experi- 
ment of  attempting  to  raise  the  unfortunate  class  for 
whom  it  was  established  to  a  higher  life  was  yet  a  doubt- 
ful one,  she  labored  by  the  side  of  its  distinguished 
founder,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  with  zeal  and  courage,  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season  as  did  he,  to  make  that  experi- 
ment  a  success.  After  some  years  she  retired  from  the 
service  of  the  institution,  but  this  retirement  was  only 
temporary.     "Within  a  year  or  two   she  was   recalled, 
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and  continued  in  active  supervision  of  the  domestic  con- 
cerns of  the  school  till  June,  when  her  resignation  was 
accepted  by  the  Trustees.  This  acceptance  was  accom- 
panied by  the  request  that  she  would  continue  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  matron  till  Oct.  1 ;  and  the  Trus- 
tees further,  in  view  of  her  long  and  faithful  service, 
offered  her  a  home  for  life  at  the  school.  Thev  be- 
lieve  that  this  action,  based  on  a  personal  familiarity 
with  and  appreciation  of  her  service  here,  will  meet 
the  cordial  approval  of  the  Corporation. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Assist- 
ant Superintendent,  herewith  submitted,  show  that  the 
finances  are  in  a  sound  condition,  that  the  expenditures 
of  the  institution  have  been  kept  within  the  income, 
and  that  the  strictest  economy  has  been  practised  in  the 
affairs  both  of  the  educational  and  domestic  depart- 
ments of  the  school.  The  Trustees  asked  of  the  Com- 
monwealth a  less  sum  for  the  present  than  for  the  pre- 
ceding years,  desiring  to  limit  the  expenditures  to  the 
lowest  sum  consistent  with  the  decencv  and  comfort  of 
the  inmates.  The  Commonwealth  granted  the  sum  they 
asked  for,  and  comfort  and  decency  have  not  been  sacri- 
ficed. Nay,  more :  it  has  been  possible,  while  the  min- 
imum number  of  State  beneficiaries  has  been  fixed  at 
fifty-five,  to  support  not  less  than  seventy-five  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  Governor,  during  the  past  year.  Thus 
the  Trustees  may  truly  claim,  that,  in  the  language  of 
the  last  year's  report,  "  we  can  point  to  the  work  of  this 

« 

year  as  a  proof  that  we  make  no  close  bargains  with 
the  State,  but  that  we  act  as  its  almoners,  and  make  its 
bounty  go  as  far  as  possible."  It  has  been  the  intention 
of  the  managers  of  this  charity,  to  extend  its  blessings 
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to  the  largest  possible  number  of  the  unfortunate  per- 
sons, whose  applications  are  always  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  number  of  vacancies  in  the  institution.  In  deference 
to  their  imperative  demand,  the  Trustees  have,  from  the 
appropriation  of  two  years  ago  for  special  repairs,  and 
from  the  carefully  husbanded  profits  on  a  few  private 
pupils,  which  accidental  causes  have  made  larger  than 
can  be  expected  at  any  future  time,  together  with 
private  donations,  built  an  addition  of  simple  construc- 
tion, which  will  enable  them  to  take  a  few  more  cases, 
heretofore  necessarily  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the 
institution;  and  this  without  calling  on  the  State  for 
any  appropriation  for  the  purpose.  Nor  do  the  Board 
propose  to  ask  the  State  for  any  thing  more  than  the 
regular  appropriation  of  $  17,500  for  the  next  year, 
although  they  hope  to  be  able  to  support  from  twenty 
to  thirty  per  cent  more  pupils. 

How  to  do  the  most  good  at  the  least  cost,  how  to 
make  the  appropriation  of  the  State  go  farthest  in  the 
direction  of  relief  and  improvement,  has  been  the  chief 
study  of  the  Trustees.  It  has  seemed  to  them  that  the 
way  to  do  this  was  to  extend  these  benefits  to  the  great- 
est number  possible,  but  to  limit  the  wants  of  the  insti- 
tution in  every  other  possible  way.  Within  those  limits 
those  wants  are  imperative  and  absolute.  Good  and 
nutritious  food,  kind  and  considerate  attendants,  intelli- 
gent and  conscientious  teachers,  are  a  necessity  which 
must  be  recognized,  and  which  cannot  be  denied  or 
abridged.  With  these  assured,  the  institution  may  dis- 
pense in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  with  those  more 
expensive  incidents  which  are  less  essential  here  than 
in  those  institutions  which  deal  mainly,  or  even  con- 
siderablv,  with  acute  cases. 
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It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  because  the  ex- 
penses of  this  school  are  kept  at  a  lower  figure  than 
would  be  possible  were  it  devoted  to  the  care  of  acute 
cases,  that  the  beneficiaries  of  the  State  receive  here 
no  other  advantage  than  a  kindly  and  considerate 
custody.  Simply  to  keep  these  unfortunate  persons 
in  decency  and  comfort,  removing  them  from  the 
scenes  of  domestic  life,  where  they  must  cause  at  all 
times  anxiety  and  painful  solicitude,  at  some  times 
be  subject  to  the  jest  of  the  thoughtless  or  the  jeer  of 
the  cruel,  at  others,  by  their  weird  look  and  uncanny 
grimace,  endanger  the  health  and  even  the  life  of 
delicate  women,  —  would  constitute  in  itself  a  noble 
and  most  meritorious  charity.  Even  were  there  no  hope 
of  the  improvement  of  their  intellectual  and  moral 
condition,  it  would  be  an  almost  boundless  blessing  to 
take  them  from  their  families  and  the  street,  to  min- 
ister to  their  wants  with  intelligent  and  educated  kind- 
ness, and,  where  Nature  has  denied  to  her  unfortunate 
child  the  power  of  articulate  expression,  to  explore 
each  thought,  and  explain  the  asking  eye. 

But,  fully  as  the  benefits  conferred  by  this  institu- 
tion, regarded  solely  from  the  custodial  point  of  view, 
vindicate  its  claim  to  support  and  nurture  from  the 
State  (and  the  wing  just  erected  will,  it  is  hoped,  add 
something  to  the  opportunities  of  the  institution  in 
that  regard),  the  history  of  the  school  for  the  past 
thirty  years  proves  that  it  may  properly  make  a  far 
higher  claim  upon  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  its  citizens.  And  it  is  to  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  these  results,  that  the  Trustees 
urgently  invite  not  only  the  members  of  the  Corpora 
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tion,  but  of  the  Legislature ;  that  it  may  be  seen  and 
known,  not  by  our  testimony,  but  by  the  inspection 
of  those  whose  officers  we  are,  and  to  whom  we  are 
responsible,  howr  far  these  results  have  justified  the 
predictions  and  hopes  of  the  founders  and  promoters 
of  this  charity.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Wood- 
ward, the  distinguished  head  of  the  Worcester  Lunatic 
Hospital,  expressed  in  1846,  may  now  be  quoted,  in 
the  light  of  the  experience  of  this  school,  as  a  prophecy 
fulfilled :  "  My  opinion  is,  that  nearly  all  idiots  may 
be  made  better:  the  physical  condition  and  personal 
habits  of  the  lowest  order  can  be  improved,  and  those 
possessing  more  mind  can  be  trained  to  usefulness, 
and  some  can  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  labor 
advantageously,  and  be  useful  and  happy."  This 
opinion  was  expressed  two  years  before  this  school 
was  founded,  and  before  the  report  made  by  Dr.  Howe 
to  the  Legislature  of  1848  had  made  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth  the  number  and  con- 
dition of  the  idiots  and  feeble-minded  persons  within 
its  jurisdiction.  That  report  must  always  be  regarded 
as  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  of  the  care  and 
education  of  idiots  in  this  country.  It  was  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  the  institution  of  which  we  are 
the  trustees,  which,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  an  example  to  the  great  States  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  and  many 
of  the  smaller  States.  Thus  in  this,  of  all  her  charities 
the  most  retiring  and  unobtrusive  on  the  public  notice, 
as  well  as  in  those  more  conspicuously  exposed  to  the 
gaze  of  all  men,  Massachusetts  led  the  van.  She  has 
never  failed  to  respond  through  her  Legislature,  to  the 
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just  appeal  of  this  Board  for  the  necessary  means  to 
maintain  their  work,  nor  is  she  likely  to. 

This  Board  on  the  other  hand,  and  for  its  part,  will 
see  to  it  that  the  money  appropriated  for  the  support 
of  this  charity  is  faithfully  and  discreetly  applied ;  and 
that  every  thing  consistent  with  proper  economy  is 
done  for  the  advancement  of  these  wards  of  the  State, 
intellectually,  physically,  and  morally. 

The  administration  of  the  school  is  conducted  under 
the  immediate  and  daily  supervision  of  the  Assistant 
Superintendent,  Dr.  George  G.  Tarbell. 

LEWIS  ALLEN,  EDWARD  JARVIS, 

JOHN  CUMMINGS,  W.   BRANDT   STORER, 

J.  S.  DAMRELL,  JOHN  D.   WASHBURN, 

SAMUEL  ELIOT,    '  W.   W.   SWAN, 

SAMUEL  A.  GREEN,  STEPHEN  SALISBURY,  Jun., 

CHARLES  D.  HOMANS,    J.  F.   MOORS, 

Trustees. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPT.   30,  1879. 


To   the    Trustees   of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and 
Feeble- Minded  Youth. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  would  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  year :  — 

Number  of  pupils  present,  Sept.  30,  1878        ....  85 

"          "       «     1879  (boys  52,  girls  45),  97 

admitted  during  year 30 

discharged    "        ** 18 

Average  number  present            "        " 90 

Applicants  for  admission            "        '* 58 

Private  pupils  now  present 4 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States      .         .         •         .12 

Of  the  applicants  for  admission,  twelve  were  de- 
clined: six  were  epileptic,  three  too  young,  one  too 
old,  one  insane,  one  deaf-mute.  Eighteen  were 
postponed  for  various  reasons,  chiefly  for  want  of 
room. 

Of  the  eighteen  discharged,  five  were  very  much 
improved. 

The. health  of  the  children  has  been  good,  as  usual, 
during  the  year.  There  have  been  two  deaths ;  one 
from  epilepsy,  in  the  natural  course  of  the  disease, 
and  one  from  pneumonia. 
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The  school  has  run  smoothly  during  the  year;  the 
teachers  as  devoted  as  ever,  really  accomplishing  won- 
ders with  some  of  their  material,  and  the  attendants 
caring  as  tenderly  as  possible  for  their  charges  out  of 
school-hours. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  I  introduced  a  regular 
teacher  of  sewing,  who  had  her  classes  in  the  various 
schoolrooms  at  different  hours  through  the  day.  The 
result  was  so  satisfactory  that  I  -  propose  during  the 
coming  year,  as  soon  as  our  new  addition  is  complete, 
to  have  a  regular  schoolroom  for  sewing.  The  larger 
girls  learn  to  sew  more  rapidly  than  they  learn  to  read, 
and  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  sewing-room  will 
certainly  be  as  valuable  to  them  in  after-life  as  the 
other  knowledge. 

Two  improvements  in  our  steam-heating,  water,  and 
laundry  apparatus,  introduced  this  year,  should  be 
mentioned.  The  first  is  a  new  high-pressure  boiler, 
horizontal  tubular,  of  fifteen-horse  power,  to  replace 
the  old  upright  one,  which  had  become  so  worn  as  to 
be  dangerous.  The  second,  long  needed,  is  a  boiler 
for  hot  water,  which  has  been  placed  in  the  cellar, 
holds  about  860  gallons,  and  is  heated  by  steam  from 
the  other  boilers. 

The  buildings  are  in  as  good  condition  as  such  old 
buildings  can  be.  They  are  well  insured.  The  im- 
provements have  all  been  charged  to  current  expenses, 
and  we  have  a  fair  stock  of  supplies  on  hand ;  never- 
theless the  average  cost  per  pupil  is  less  than  last  year, 
and  is  less  than  ever  before. 

Soon  after  our  new  building  is  complete,  the  number 
of  pupils  will  be  increased  about  thirty  per  cent,  which 
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will  necessitate  an  increase  of  about  twenty  per  cent 
in  our  aggregate  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barbour  have  been  engaged  as  stew- 
ard and  matron,  to  perform  the  duties  heretofore  per- 
formed by  the  matron  and  assistant  matron.  Mr.  Bar- 
bour will  also  take  an  active  part  in  the  practical 
instruction  of  the  larger  boys.  Otherwise  the  staff 
will  remain  as  last  year. 

During  the  past  year  I  made  a  brief  visit  to  the 
Institutions  for  Feeble-Minded  at  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  and 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur  in  charge  at 
Syracuse,  and  Dr.  G.  A.  Doren  at  Columbus,  received 
me  most  cordially  as  the  representative  of  our  school, 
and,  although  I  had  no  previous  acquaintance  with 
them,  were  most  devoted  in  their  attentions,  taking 
great  pains  to  show  me  the  practical  working  of  their 
institutions.  Upon  my  return  I  gave  you  a  somewhat 
detailed  account  of  the  methods  and  results  of  instruc- 
tion in  these  schools ;  and  I  cannot  close  this  report 
without  again  calling  your  attention  to  the  great  need 
of  more  room  for  out-of-door  work  for  our  boys. 
Could  you  see  the  farm-work  carried  on  by  the  boys 
at  these  two  schools,  you  would  be  convinced,  as  I  was, 
that  no  school  can  compare  favorably  with  the  best, 
until  it  has  land  upon  which  to  employ  and  educate 
its  boys.  At  Columbus,  a  school  of  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pupils,  the  boys,  under  the  direction  of  one 
farmer  and  one  gardener,  raise  all  the  fruit  and  vege- 
tables used  in  the  institution,  also  a  large  share  of 
the  milk,  keep  the  grounds  in  fine  order,  take  care 
of  a  herd  of  twenty  to  thirty  cows,  ten  to  fifteen  horses, 
and  pigs  innumerable,  —  in  fact,  do  all  the  farm-work 
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on  an  estate  of  about  two  hundred  acres,  and  for  an 
institution  of  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  persons.  At 
both  institutions  various  trades  and  manufactures  are 
taught,  and  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent ;  but  both 
superintendents  were  agreed,  —  and  were  emphatic  in 
their  statements, — that  farm-work  was  not  only  the 
most  profitable,  but  developed  the  slumbering  faculties 
and  senses  of  the  boys  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
method  of  education,  and  certainly  rendered  them 
more  nearly  self-supporting  than  any  other  occupa- 
tion. 

I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  this  subject,  but  would 
most  respectfully  again  call  your  attention  to  it,  and 
urge  upon  you  the  consideration  of  the  question  of 
removal  of  our  institution  to  a  more  suitable  location. 

During  the  coming  year  I  hope  to  introduce  into 
our  shop  some  of  the  simpler  trades  or  manufactures, 
not  with  any  idea  of  profit,  but  simply  to  carry  out 
in  a  more  practical  way  the  avowed  object  of  our 
school. 

GEORGE   G.   TARBELL, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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Bostov,  Oct.  2, 1879. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  held  this  day  at 
the  school,  the  foregoing  reports  were  adopted,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed,  and  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected. 

W.  BRANDT  STORER, 

Secretary. 
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Analysis  of  Expenditures  for  the  Tear  ending  Sept.  30, 1879. 

Meat,  11,467  pounds f  1,100  63 

fish,  2,918  pounds 193  03 

Butter,  2,550  pounds 479  58 

Kice,  sago,  $c,  703  pounds 60  22 

Bread,  flour,  and  meal 1,509  94 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables       ....  387  37 

Fruit 121  39 

Milk,  12,583  quarts 559  58 

Sugar,  3,990  pounds 852  31 

Coffee,  429  pounds 97  75 

Tea,  85  pounds 30  35 

Chocolate,  168  pounds 67  69 

Sundry  groceries 149  45 

Gas 360  73 

Oil 8  04 

Coal 1,026  22 

Wood 26  50 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption,  ice,  &c.       .        .  148  94 

Hardware 70  20 

Crockery 63  96 

Bedding  and  table-linen 145  20 

Furniture 245  00 

Mending,  thread,  buttons,  &c 79  76 

Superintendence  and  instruction  ....  3,825  08 

Domestic  service 3,559  79 

Outside  aid 41  75 

Expense  of  boys'  shop 27  56 

Expense  of  quarterly  meetings      ....  58  00 

Expense  of  removing  sick 7  00 

Expense  of  laundry 168  59 

Stationery 44  99 

Postage 27  30 

Advertising  in  "  Medical  Journal  "      .         .         .♦  20  00 

School  materials,  books  and  papers       .        .         .  194  14 

Telephone 6  00 

Medicines     ........  48  42 

Water-tax 75  00 

Boiler-insurance 31  00 

Amount  carried  forward $14,926  36 
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Amount  brought  forward      ......     914,926  36 

Insurance  on  buildings 9478  75 

Tuning  pianos 4  50 

Ordinary  repairs 007  88 

Sundries 180  50 

1,571  13 

916,407  40 

Extraordinary  expenses 9357  12 

Bills  refunded 571  05 

Clothing  children 78  45 

1,007  52 


917,505  01 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  eight  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic,  nor  for  insane  chil- 
dren ;  nor  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic. 
None  such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable 
subjects. 

Children  will  be  received  upon  trial  for  three  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  a  report  upon  the  case  will  be  made  to  the  parents. 

Children  must  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing, 
and  stout  shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  These  must  be  re- 
newed as  often  as  is  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  applicants. 
Those  who  tear  and  destroy  their  clothing  must  be  provided  with 
garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture 
as  not  to  be  easily  torn. 

Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  pupils, 
for  their  board  and  care  in  vacation,  and  for  their  removal  when- 
ever they  may  be  discharged. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  Governor.  For  others, 
a  charge  will  be  made,  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parents, 
and  the  trouble  and  cost  of  treating  them.1 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  certain 
blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  appli- 
cation. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the 
Assistant  Superintendent. 

DR.  G.  G.  TARBELL, 

105  BorLSTON  Street,  Boston. 
Office  hour,  1.30  p.m. 

1  Indigent  pupils  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island,  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  Governors  of  their  respective  States  proper 
blanks  for  which  will  be  furnished  by  applying  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent  as  above. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  — A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Visiting  Committee. — Two  of  the  trustees,  taken  in  rotation, 
shall  form  a  committee,  one  at  least  of  whom  shall  visit  the  insti- 
tution each  week,  during  the  space  of  two  months.  These  shall 
be  so  arranged,  that  one  shall  go  out  of  and  another  go  into  the* 
committee,  at  the  beginning  of  each  month. 

This  committee  shall  examine  the  state  of  the  institution ;  the 
condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  estab- 
lishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report  of  the  superintend- 
ent, and  make  a  record  of  their  visit  and  impressions. 

This  committee  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
institution  at  any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors. — The  trustees  shall*  appoint  annually  two  of  their 
number  as  auditors.  They  shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the 
institution  and  treasurer.  They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the 
investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the  institution ;  and  no 
money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  without  their  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  institu- 
tion.1 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  assistants, 
and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  rejection  of  the 
trustees. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

1  This  rule  Is  suspended  for  the  present. 
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He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises,  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training,  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  ail  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same ;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age,  and  condition,  parent- 
age, and  probable  cause  of  idiocy  or  deficiency,  of  each  pupil,  and 
of  all  the  circumstances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition 
or  character ;  and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
progress  of  each  one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provision,  stores,  and  furniture,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof; 
provided,  however,  that,  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a 
steward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of 
board,  instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for  cloth- 
ing and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interests  of  the  institution  require. 

He  shall  prepare,  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation,  an  annual 
report ;  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress,  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  idiotic  or  feeble-minded  j'outh. 

The  teachers,  assistants,  and  pupils  shall  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant,  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study,  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant, 
and  pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  — The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
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see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 
she  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

She  shall  see  that  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  institution  are 
procured,  of  good  quality,  and  at  reasonable  rates. 

Visitors.  — Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  — The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise, 
is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 

Beneficiaries.  —  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six 
and  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Beneficiaries  must  produce  a  certificate  from  the  selectmen,  or 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  their  town,  stating  that  their  parents 
and  immediate  relatives  are  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
education. 

They  must  be  provided  with  suitable  changes  of  raiment  for 
winter  and  summer,  and  especially  with  thick  shoes  or  boots. 

The  boys  must  have  at  least  six  good  cotton  shirts,  and  six  pairs 
of  socks  or  stockings  ;  two  coats  or  jackets,  two  pairs  of  trousers, 
two  waistcoats,  and  an  overcoat,  two  pairs  of  shoes  or  boots,  six 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  a  good  cap  or  hat. 

The  females  must  be  provided  with  the  same  quantity  of  linen, 
and  with  three  gowns  and  dresses.  The  clothing  must  all  be  of 
good  serviceable  material. 

It  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,  by 
the  parents ;  any  thing  more  than  common  mending  will  not  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  its 
owner  —  at  full  length. 

Pupils  not  Beneficiaries.  —  Any  suitable  persons  may  be 
admitted  to  the  institution,  on  presenting  to  the  superintendent 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  fitness  for  it,  on  such  terms  as  he  or  the 
trustees  shall  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and 
difficulties  in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly  in 
advance,  or  sufficient  security  thereof  given. 

Private  pupils  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  decent  suits 
of  clothing,  and  sufficient  changes  of  garments  of  all  kinds,  for 
winter  and  also  for  summer. 

The}-  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


Tub  school  is  situated  at  723  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston,  and 
may  be  reached  by  taking  the  Bay  View  horse-cars,  of  the  South 
Boston  line,  and  getting  off  at  the  corner  of  M  and  Sixth  Streets. 
Visitors  are  admitted  on  Thursdays,  at  eleven  o'clock  a.m. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are 
often  in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  no  funds  which  it  can 
apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or  material 
therefor,  suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
eighteen,  will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly  to  the 
school  at  our  expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  matron,  if 
notified. 
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Boston,  Oct.  2,  1879. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  held  this  day  at 
the  school,  the  foregoing  reports  were  adopted,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed,  and  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected. 

W.  BRANDT  STORER, 

Secretary. 
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TRUSTEES    FOR    1880-81. 


President. 
SAMUEL   ELIOT. 


Vice-President. 
EDWARD   JARVIS. 


Treasurer. 
FREDERICK    W.  G.  MAY. 


Secretary. 
W.   BRANDT   STORER. 


Auditors. 

LEWIS   ALLEN.  |  W.  BRANDT  STORER. 

Trustees. 

LEWIS   ALLEN Peabody. 

JOHN   CUMMINGS Wobubn. 

J.  S.  DAMRELL Boston. 

SAMUEL   ELIOT Boston. 

SAMUEL  A    GREEN Boston. 

CHARLES   D.  HOMANS Boston. 

EDWARD   JARVIS Dobchestbb. 

W\  BRANDT   STORER Cambbidoe. 

JOHN  D.  WASHBURN Wobcesteb. 

W.  W.  SWAN Boston. 

STEPHEN   SALISBURY,  Jun Wobcesteb. 

J.  F.  MOORS Gbeenfield. 


State  Board  of  Visitors  ex  officio. 

GOVERNOR,    LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR,    SECRETARY   OF   8TATE, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SENATE,  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE, 

CHAPLAINS   OF   BOTH   HOUSES, 

And  Members  op  tub  Legislature  during  the  Session. 


VISITING  COMMITTEES  OF    TRUSTEES. 


1880-81. 


For  January  . 

.  Messrs.  Allen  and  Moors. 

February . 

Moors  and  Damrell. 

March 

Damrell  and  Cummings. 

April 

Cctmmings  and  Salisbury. 

May 

Salisbury  and  Stores. 

June         . 

Storer  and  Eliot. 

July 

Eliot  and  Homaks. 

August     . 

Homans  and  Green. 

September 

Green  and  Jaryib. 

October    . 

.  .              Jarvis  and  Swan. 

November 

Swan  and  Washburn. 

December 

Washburn  and  Allen. 

OFFICERS    FOR    1880-81. 


Superintendent. 
EDWARD    JARVIS,    M.D. 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
GEORGE    G.    TARBELL,    M.D. 


Steward. 
Mb.  I.  R.  BARBOUR. 


Matron. 
Mrs.  I.  R.  BARBOUR. 


Teachers* 


Miss  L.  P.  HOLT. 
Miss  L.  L.  MOULTON. 


Miss  E.  S.  WATERS. 
Miss  L.  J.  SANDERSON. 


In  Charge  of  Workshop. 
Mb.  EDWIN   C.  LUCE. 
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MEMBERS   OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


Lewis  Allen,  Peabody. 
Nathan  Allen,  M.D.,  Lowell. 
Michael  Anagnos,  South  Boston. 
Sam'l  Batchelder,  Jr.,  Cambridge 
James  M.  Barnard,  Boston. 
Henry  Barnard,  Hartford,  Conn. 
George  Wm.  Bond,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  Groton. 
J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Jamaica  PI. 
Charles  F.  Bradford,  Roxbury. 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Boston. 
Hon.  Ephraim  W.  Bull,  Concord. 
George  Chandler,  M.D.,  Worcester. 
Wm.  C.  Chapin,  Providence,  B.I. 
Prof.  Francis  J.  Child,  Cambridge. 
Geo.  C.  S.  Choate,  M.D.,  N.Y.  City. 
Otis  Clapp,  Boston. 
Henry  G.  Clark,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Rev.  Jas.  Freeman  Clarke,  Jam.  PI. 
Hon.  Charles  R.  Codman,  Boston. 
James  B.  Congdon,  New  Bedford. 
Joseph  Coolidge,  Boston. 
Uriel  Crocker,  Boston. 
William  Crocker,  Taunton. 
Rev.  Samuel  B.  Cruft,  Boston. 
John  Cummings,  Wo  burn. 
Benj.  Cushing,  M  D.,  Dorchester. 
John  S.  Damrell,  Boston. 
Benjamin  Dean,  South  Boston. 
Henry  G.  Denny,  Boston. 


Samuel  Downer,  Dorchester. 
£.  H.  Dunn,  Boston. 
Samuel  Eliot,  Boston. 
Edw.  W.  Emerson,  M.D.,  Concord. 
George  B.  Emerson,  Boston. 
William  Endicott,  Jr..  Boston. 
Caleb  C.  Field,  M.D.,  Leominster. 
Maurice  Goddard,  Brookline. 
Wm.  A.  Gordon,  M.D.,  N.  Bedford. 
Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Richard  C.  Greenleaf,  Boston. 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Boston. 
Rev.  David  G.  Haskins,  Cambridge. 
William  Hazard,  Newport,  R.I. 
Clement  H.  Hill,  Boston. 
Hon.  E.  Rock  wood  Hoar,  Concord. 
Charles  D.  Romans,  M.D.,  Boston. 
John  Homans,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Edward  W.  Hooper,  Cambridge. 
Robert  W.  Hooper,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Levi  Howard,  M.D.,  Chelmsford. 
Edward  Jarvis,  M.D.,  Dorchester. 
Edward  W.  Kinsley,  Boston. 
Hon.  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  Brookline. 
Hon.  Henry  Lee,  Boston. 
William  Raymond  Lee,  Roxbury. 
George  B.  Loring,  M.D.,  Salem. 
Rev.  Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  Boston. 
Hon.  John  Lowell,  Brookline. 
Theophilus  R.  Marvin,  Boston. 
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Fred.  W.  G.  May,  Dorchester. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Moors,  Greenfield. 
Rev.  Wra.  O.  Moseley,  Newburyp't. 
William  Nye,  New  Bedford. 
George  Osborne,  M.D.,  Peabody. 
Rev.  John  Parkman,  Boston. 
Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Cambridge. 
Elisha  R.  Potter,  Kingston,  R.I. 
Hon.  Jonathan  Preston,  Boston. 
Isaac  Ray,  M.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr. ,  Worcester. 
Franklin  B.  Sanborn,  Concord. 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Scudder,  Marston's 

Mills. 
Rev.  Barnas  Sears,  Staunton,  Va. 


Geo.  C.  Shattuck,  M.D  ,  Boston. 
Chas.  £.  Stedman,  M.D.,  Dorch'r. 
Alpheus  Stetson,  South  Boston. 
William  Brandt  Storer,  Cambridge. 
Charles  S.  S  tor  row,  Boston. 
W.  W.  Swan,  Boston. 
George  G.  Tarbell,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Albert  Tolman,  Worcester. 
Henry  Tuck,  M.D.,  New  York. 
Thomas  B.  Wales,  Boston. 
John  D.  Washburn,  Worcester. 
Charles  H.  Waters,  Groton. 
H.  B.  Wilbur,  M.D.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Hon.  James  M.  Williams,  Taunton. 
Robert  W.  Wood,  Jamaica  Plain. 
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Massachusetts  School  fob  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth, 

Boston,  Oct.  25, 1880. 

Hon.  Henry  B.  Peirce,  Secretary  of  State. 

Dear  Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  Thirty-third  Annual  Report  of  this  institution,  for 
the  use  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  and  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  BRANDT  STORER, 

Secretary. 


TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  fob  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth, 

Boston,  Oct.  21, 1880. 

To  the  Corporation. 

The  Trustees  submit  the  Thirty-third  Annual  Report 
of  the  institution  under  their  care  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1880. 

The  affairs  of  our  institution  have  moved  on  so 
smoothly  and  prosperously  for  the  past  year,  that  we 
have  no  startling  incidents  to  record,  and  no  novel  sug- 
gestions to  make. 

"  Happy  the  people  whose  annals  are  brief."  Happy 
the  public  institution  all  of  whose  machinery  is  so  well 
adapted  and  applied  as  to  secure  the  desired  result 
without  undue  friction  and  noise.  The  Trustees  recog- 
nize that  they  are  appointed  to  administer  a  very  deli- 
cate trust.  Their  conviction  that  it  is  faithfully  done 
prompts  them  to  invite  the  most  thorough  scrutiny  upon 
all  their  doings. 

A  generation  has  passed  since  this  institution  was 
established. 

It  has  made  no  ambitious  pretences ;  it  has  not  filled 
a  large  place  in  the  multiplied  charities  of  the  State ; 
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it  is  probably  the  .  least  known  of  any  of  the  State 
beneficiaries,  and  yet  it  is  doing  an  amount  of  good 
which  is  recognized  best  by  those  who  know  most  of  it. 

When  this  institution  was  founded  by  Dr.  Howe,  there 
was  a  general  scepticism  as  to  the  possibility  of  doing 
any  thing  for  the  unfortunate  class  now  under  our 
charge  beyond  a  slight  alleviation  of  their  physical  con- 
dition. Some  still  hold  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  useless 
expenditure  of  money  to  attempt  to  instruct  this  class. 
"  Have  an  asylum  for  their  safe  keeping,"  it  is  said, 
u  but  do  not  attempt  a  school."  It  has  ceased  to  be  an 
experiment  to  attempt  the  improvement  of  this  class,  — 
to  develop  dormant  or  sluggish  powers. 

The  testimony  of  our  Teachers  is  full  of  encourage- 
ment on  this  point. 

One  writes,  — 

"Three  years  ago  a  little  girl  came  to  me,  who  was  indeed  a 
curious  specimen  of  abnormal  childhood.  She  seemed  incased  in 
perfect  stolidity,  and  moved  about  like  a  machine.  She  showed 
but  one  emotion,  —  that  of  fear  in  going  up  and  down  stairs ;  then 
she  would  tremble  from  head  to  foot  in  actual  fright,  and  lift  up 
her  foot  four  or  five  times  in  indecision  at  every  step.  Her  face 
was  a  dead  blank.  She  would  not  speak  or  smile,  touch  any  thing 
or  anjr  body  ;  but  simply  sit  in  her  seat,  and  stare  before  her  like  a 
little  stone  monument.  After  eight  or  nine  months  of  this  apathy, 
the  rigidity  of  the  face  began  to  relax,  the  features  softened,  and 
little  gleams  of  intelligence  appeared.  Soon  she  repeated  words 
after  me  in  parrot-fashion.  And  latterly  her  improvement  has  been 
marked  and  rapid.  She  is  very  active,  and  takes  great  interest  in 
all  her  surroundings ;  often  anticipates  her  lessons  by  walking  up 
with  book  and  slate  before  her  turn ;  recognizes  and  matches 
eight  colors ;  reads  little  words,  and  forms  all  but  seven  of  the 
letters  in  writing ;  keeps  time  to  the  music  in  the  dumb-bell  class, 
and  goes  through  the  figures  of  a  plain  quadrille.  In  short,  she 
awakens  everjT  day." 
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Another  gives  this  illustration :  — 

44  A  girl  entered  the  school,  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago, 
at  ten  years  of  age.  She  knew  all  the  letters,  but  could  not  read 
or  write,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  figures,  —  could  sew  a  little. 
She  now  reads  quite  well  and  understanding^  in  the  Third  Reader ; 
has  written  a  letter  very  legibly,  expressing  her  ideas  quite  clearly  ; 
spells  correctly,  and  adds  small  sums.  She  sews  very  neatly,  and 
has  learned  to  run  the  sewing-machine  quite  well." 

A  third  gives  these  cases :  — 

"  A  little  girl,  seven  }'ears  of  age,  coming  from  a  refined  home 
and  kind  and  loving  parents,  possessed  of  an  exceedingly  nervous 
temperament,  —  never  still  a  moment,  having  no  idea  of  obedience, 
formed  no  sentences  distinctly,  and  knew  nothing  of  letters  or 
words,  — very  soon  understood  all  that  was  said  to  her,  would  stand 
quietly  at  the  table  while  she  learned  to  use  colors  correctly  and 
with  surprising  rapidit}'.  Her  sight  was  very  defective,  and  I  felt 
but  little  courage  to  teach  her  words.  To  my  surprise,  she  learned 
with  ease,  alwa3*s  finding  the  object  represented  by  the  word.  At 
the  close  of  the  term  she  had  learned  fourteen  words,  speaking 
distinctly;  was  quiet  and  obedient,  and  easily  controlled.  Her 
parents  expressed  much  astonishment  at  the  improvement  effected 
in  the  short  time  of  four  months. 

"Another  instance:  A  little  boy,  eight  or  nine  j-ears  of  age, 
came  to  our  school  at  the  commencement  of  the  year ;  exceedingly 
inactive  in  ever}*  way,  though  possessed  of  an  interesting  face  ;  very 
sh}T ;  and  at  times  so  obstinate  he  would  not  speak  when  spoken  to, 
although  I  felt  sure  he  understood  all  that  was  said  to  him.  Soon 
he  began  to  yield  to  kind  influences ;  would  speak  aloud,  not  always 
distinctly,  j*et  we  understood.  Slowly  he  became  interested  in  all 
that  pertained  to  school,  learning  words  and  remembering  them. 
His  first  attempt  with  a  dissected  picture  required  much  persever- 
ance and  encouragement,  and  his  little  face  beamed  with  satisfac- 
tion  after  it  was  completed. 

"  He  is  now  active,  joining  in  the  drill  and  dance.  It  was  evi- 
dent the  boy  had  known  little  kindness,  and  his  mental  faculties 
had  become  blunted  by  neglect. 
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44  Still  another  case,  of  small  mental  capacit}',  and  weak  pbysi- 
call}' :  When  she  came  into  the  schoolroom  it  was  quite  impossi- 
ble to  win  her  attention ;  she  could  not  talk  or  even  speak  a  word. 
After  a  time,  she  would  pick  up  balls  rolled  upon  the  floor,  and 
put  them  in  their  proper  places.  At  first  I  was  obliged  to  clasp 
her  fingers  around  them,  and  walk  with  her  to  the  table ;  but  she 
soon  accomplished  this  alone.  She  also  learned  to  walk  up  and 
down  stairs.  She  has  not  spoken,  and  ma}'  never  do  so  ;  yet  her 
improvement,  though  slight,  is  raarked.,,' 

The  time  has  passed  when  these  most  helpless  and 
unfortunate  of  our  fellow-beings  will  be  left,  as  for- 
merly, to  the  care,  or  rather  neglect,  of  town  officials  in 
almshouses,  or  in  homes  that  possess  neither  the  means 
nor  the  knowledge  requisite  for  their  comfort  or  im- 
provement. The  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  first  to 
engage  in  this  work  of  charity,  we  are  sure  would  be 
the  last  to  go  back  on  her  record,  but  will  persevere 
in  the  policy  that  has  been  so  long  pursued.  The 
only  question  is  how  to  make  the  school  the  most 
efficient  instrument  for  good  to  the  class  for  which  it 
was  designed.  This  object  the  Trustees  have  kept 
steadily  before  them. 

The  school  is  now  quite  full;  there  is  room  for  no 
more.  There  are  now  in  actual  attendance  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  The  average  for  the  last  term  was 
one  hundred  and  seventeen. 

Of  these,  eleven  are  beneficiaries  from  other  States, 
and  their  expenses  are  paid  by  those  States.  Five  are 
private  pupils,  whose  expenses  are  paid  by  friends; 
leaving  one  hundred  and  four  as  wards  of  our  State.      % 

Of  these,  thirteen  pay  a  small  part  of  the  expense ; 
leaving  ninety-one  wholly  supported  by  the  State,  except 
for  clothing,  which  is  usually  provided  by  friends. 
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By  the  Resolves  passed  annually  for  several  years, 
$17,500  a  year  are  appropriated  by  the  State  for  this 
institution,  on  condition  that  fifty-five  pupils  are 
received  and  provided  for.  By  a  careful  and  consci- 
entious use  of  the  money  intrusted  to  us  by  the  State, 
added  to  the  small  income  derived  from  beneficiary 
funds  and  from  private  pupils,  we  have  been  able  to 
answer  the  urgent  calls  made  upon  us,  to  the  extent  of 
receiving  one  hundred  and  four  pupils  instead  of  the 
fifty-five  contemplated  by  the  Resolve.  The  limits  we 
have  reached  are  fixed  by  lack  of  means,  and  not  from 
lack  of  opportunity.  As  the  institution  becomes  better 
known,  there  is  an  increased  desire  to  secure  its  advan- 
tages. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  management  for  the 
past  year.  The  three  Teachers  who  have  so  success- 
fully and  satisfactorily  managed  the  schools  have  been 
retained. 

The  Matron  has  fulfilled  the  high  expectations  we 
had  formed  of  her  ability  to  discharge  the  responsible 
duties  of  her  position.  Mr.  Parsons  still  has  charge  of 
the  boys,  and  brings  the  needed  energy  and  enthusiasm 
to  the  work. 

There  are  eight  attendants  —  one  male,  seven  female 
—  who  care  for  the  children  out  of  working-hours.  Of 
these,  two  are  employed  in  the  sixth  ward,  where  are 
kept  those  who  require  special  watchfulness,  and  are 
not  able  to  take  their  place  in  the  schoolroom.  Their 
peculiarly  dependent  condition  makes  a  great  demand 
upon  these  attendants,  and  requires  a  relatively  larger 
number  of  attendants  than  the  other  wards,  and  the 
expense  is   proportionately  greater;   but  we   are   con- 
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vinced,  by  experiment,  of  the  wisdom  of  adding  this 
ward  to  the  work  heretofore  undertaken.  A  matter  of 
interest  was  the  visit  last  summer  of  the  Superintend- 
ents of  ten  similar  institutions  in  other  States.  They 
were  met  here  by  a  delegation  from  our  Board,  and  a 
very  profitable  interchange  of  views  and  methods  took 
place.  These  gentlemen  expressed  great  satisfaction 
with  what  they  saw  of  our  institution.  Our  new  build- 
ing was  completed  last  Christmas.  Dinner  was  served 
in  the  new  dining-room,  for  the  first  time,  on  that  day. 
The  building  satisfies  us  in  every  particular.  It  was 
economically  but  thoroughly  built.  Its  ventilating  and 
heating  arrangements  are  so  complete  as  to  deserve 
special  commendation.  It  has  added  immensely  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  all  the  inmates  of  the 
establishment.  By  thus  securing  more  room,  wd>have 
been  able  to  add  to  the  number  of  pupils.  We  hl^ve 
now  one  hundred  and  twenty  where  we  had  sevens- 
four  in  1876,  and  eighty  in  1877.  The  increase  o** 
numbers  has  made  it  necessary  to  open  a  new  school- 
room, adding  a  fourth  to  the  three  we  already  had. 
Particulars  concerning  it  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Tarbell's 
Report. 

The  sewing-school  is  a  great  success.  Three  of  the 
girls  are  able  to  run  the  sewing-machine. 

The  Matron  reports  that  the  girls  in  the  sewing-room 
last  year  made  a  hundred  and  seventy  sheets,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pillow-slips,  sixty-four  bed-spreads,  forty- 
one  towels,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  napkins,  seventy 
mattresses,  three  table-cloths,  and  did  a  large  amount  of 
mending.  All  the  sewing  required  in  fitting  up  the 
new  building  was  done  by  the  pupils.     This  matter  of 
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occupation  is  a  very  important  one,  not  to  be  estimated 
by  the  amount  of  work  done,  but  far  more  as  an  agent 
for  stimulating  sluggish  minds  to  increased  activity.  It 
is  interesting  to  see  how  eagerly  the  boys  engage  in 
out-of-door  work  when  any  is  provided  which  they  are 
able  to  do.  It  suggests  a  change  which  has  been  often 
urged  by  our  predecessors;  viz.,  that,  at  the  earliest 
practical  moment,  we  remove  from  our  narrow  city 
quarters  to  a  country  farm.  As  soon  as  our  city  property 
can  be  advantageously  disposed  of,  the  time  will  have 
come  for  the  change.  Many  of  the  boys  could  be 
employed  far  more  advantageously  on  a  farm  than  in  a 
shop.  They  could  do  more  for  their  own  maintenance. 
But  what  is  of  vastly  greater  importance,  the  out-door 
work,  the  larger  play-ground,  the  freer  air,  would  do 
more  to  awaken  the  dull  faculties  than  can  be  done  in 
the  schoolroom,  and  in  our  present  confined  limits. 
We  mean  to  make  the  best  of  our  present  accommo- 
dations, but  are  continually  reminded  that  the  buildings 
were  not  originally  designed  for  their  present  purposes, 
and  cannot  be  well  adapted  to  them. 

We  commend  this  matter  earnestly  to  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature. 

By  reference  to  the  Treasurer's  Report,  it  will  be  seen 
i  that  our  financial  condition  is  quite  satisfactory. 

\ 
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REPORT    OF    THE    ASSISTANT    SUPERIN- 
TENDENT 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPT.  30,  1880. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded 
Youth. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  would  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  year  :  — 

Number  of  pupils  present  Sept.  30,  1879   ....  97 
Number   of    pupils    present    Sept.   30,    1880    (boys,   67; 

girls,  53) 120 

Admitted  during  year 37 

Discharged 14 

Average  number  present 108 

Private  pupils  now  present 5 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States        .        .        .11 

Applicants  for  admission 65 

Of  the  applicants  for  admission,  fifteen  were  declined 
on  account  of  epilepsy  or  insanity,  or  because  otherwise 
unsuitable.  Two  of  these  were  of  that  unfortunate 
class  in  which  idiocy  and  insanity  are  combined,  and  of 
which  the  notorious  Jesse  Pomeroy  happens  to  be  just 
now,  in  this  vicinity,  the  best  known  illustration,  though 
they  are  not  so  uncommon  as  is  generally  believed. 
Another  was  discharged  from  the  school  last  year 
because  of  his  dangerous  habits  and  example,  and  was, 
fortunately  for  the  community,  immediately  committed 
to  one  of  the  State  lunatic  hospitals. 
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Of  those  discharged,  four  were  much  improved. 
One  went  to  a  good  home,  where  her  work  was  consid- 
ered a  full  equivalent  for  her  board  and  clothes.  She 
had  really  become  self-supporting.  Another  girl, 
equally  improved,  who  had  been  in  the  school  for  five 
years,  went  home  to  her  family,  and  is  capable  of 
rendering  great  assistance  in  all  household  duties. 

Our  school  has  prospered  in  all  respects  during  the 
year.  The  sewing-school  which  we  were  enabled  to 
open  in  the  new  building  has  been  a  wonderful 
success.  More  than  half  of  the  girls  in  the  school 
have  been  taken  into  the  sewing-classes,  and  most  of 
them  learn  quite  rapidly  to  sew.  With  slight  assist- 
ance they  now  do  all  the  mending  required  in  the 
school,  which  is  not  a  little;  and  they  made  all  the 
sheets,  pillow-cases,  and  linen  required  to  furnish  our 
new  building.  Nothing  has  been  paid  by  the  school 
during  the  year  for  sewing  or  mending,  although  here- 
tofore as  much,  or  more,  has  been  paid,  on  an  average 
of  years,  as  we  last  year  paid  in  wages  of  the  sewing- 
teacher.  And,  if  it  were  not  an  economical  change,  I 
could  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  great  good  coming  to 
the  girls  from  it.  They  learn  to  do  simple,  plain 
sewing ;  many  of  them  can  mend  their  own  clothing ; 
and  three  girls  now  in  the  school  can  work  very  nicely 
with  the  sewing-machine. 

The  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  opening  of  the 
new  wing  or  addition  to  our  buildings.  It  was  first 
occupied  on  Christmas  Day.  It  was  built  in  about  four 
months  after  the  official  approval  of  the  plans.  Its 
cost  was  within  the  sum  appropriated  for  it,  and  it  thus 
Jfar  seems  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  building.     It  gave 
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us  the  much  needed  relief  in  dining-room  accommoda- 
tions. We  have  been  enabled  to  take  care  of  about 
twenty-five  more  pupils ;  but  I  am  sorry,  to  add  that  we 
are  now  relatively  as  full  as  we  were  before  the  addi- 
tion was  made  to  the  buildings,  and  we  have  on  file  the 
applications  of  ten  or  twelve  suitable  cases,  to  be 
admitted  as  soon  as  we  have  room  for  them. 

Our  limit  was  formerly  ninety  ;  it  is  now  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  and  that  number  we  have  to-day.  The 
increased  number  of  children  necessitates  another 
teacher,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  take  for  a  school- 
room the  one  designed  for  a  playroom,  thus  again 
curtailing  the  little  space  allotted  for  play. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barbour,  our  new  Steward  and  Matron, 
entered  upon  their  duties  with  evident  desire  to  6erve 
faithfully  the  interests  of  the  institution,  and  have 
succeeded  wonderfully  well  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  their  first  experience  in  such  positions.  The  year's 
experience  will  undoubtedly  make  their  services  of  still 
more  value  to  the  institution  in  the  future.  With  the 
rest  of  the  staff  you  are  so  well  acquainted,  that  it 
needs  no  word  of  mine  to  assure  you  of  their  continued 
devotion  to  their  work.  With  the  addition  of  Miss  L. 
J.  Sanderson,  in  charge  of  the  new  schoolroom,  the 
staff  will  remain  as  last  year. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  last  June  from  the 
Association  of  Superintendents  of  American  Institu- 
tions for  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  which  .had  been  holding 
its  annual  session  at  Barre,  Mass. 

The  Association  is  composed  chiefly  of  those  actively 
engaged  in  the  management. of  institutions.  The  meet- 
ings are  held  at  the  institutions  in  various  parts  of  the 
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country,  and  are  of  great  advantage  to  the  Superintend- 
ents, as  furnishing  an  opportunity  for  interchange  of 
ideas  concerning  the  best  methods  of  management 
of  institutions,  and  of  instruetion  and  improvement  of 
idiots. 

The  record  of  the  year  would  not  be  complete  if  I 
neglected  to  mention  our  merry  Christmas.  While  the 
parents  of  a  few  of  our  children  are  able  to  provide 
some  little  gift  for  the  festival,  a  larger  part  are  not. 

Last  Christmas  the  exceeding  liberality  of  Mr. 
Henry  Lee  furnished  a  pretty  gift  to  every  child  not 
otherwise  provided  for ;  and  I  do  not  believe  there  was 
anywhere  that  night  more  enjoyment  or  happier  hearts 
than  in  our  gymnasium. 

Mrs.  Richards,  daughter  of  Dr.  Howe,  also  sent  us  a 
contribution  for  the  children's  Christmas,  as  she  has 
done  for  several  years,  and  Mr.  May  brought  a  gift  of 
apples.  Later  in  the  year  we  also  received,  at  the  hand 
of  Mrs.  F.  W.  G.  May,  the  very  useful  and  opportune 
gift  of  a  "  Howe  "  platform  scale,  and,  within  the  past 
month,  several  donations  of  apples  from  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Union. 

Before  closing  my  report,  I  must  again  respectfully 
but  earnestly  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  I  dwelt 
upon  in  my  last  report;  viz.,  the  urgent  need  of  land 
upon  which  to  employ  our  larger  boys.  In  that  report 
I  quoted  to  you  the  opinions  of  the  Superintendents  of 
other,  and  landed,  institutions,  to  the  effect,  "  that  farm- 
work  was  not  only  the  most  profitable,  but  developed 
the  slumbering  faculties  of  the  boys  more  rapidly  than 
any  other  method  of  education,  and  certainly  rendered 
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them  more  nearly  self-supporting  than  any  other  occu- 
pation." 

It  is  not  expected  that  our  children  will  ever  make 
any  great  advance  in  ordinary  school  duties.  Some  of 
them  learn  to  read  and  write  whom  you  would  not  be- 
lieve capable  of  so  doing,  and  I  would  not  detract  in 
any  way  from  the  value  of  the  school  training  and  disci- 
pline to  them ;  but  what  I  do  wish  to  urge  upon  you  is 
the  fact,  that,  after  a  certain  though  varying  age,  their 
greatest  development,  for  the  girls,  is  in  the  sewing- 
room,  laundry,  and  the  ordinary  household  duties,  and, 
for  the  boys,  in  the  rougher  parts  of  farm-work. 

The  two  great  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  school  are,  first,  the  education  and  im- 
provement of  the  feeble-minded ;  and,  second,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  expense  of  his  maintenance  to  his  family  or 
the  public.  It  goes  without  saying  that  our  children 
are  non-producers.  They  are  young,  and  they  are  fee- 
ble-minded ;  yet  I  believe,  after  carefully  looking  over 
the  individual  members  of  our  school,  that  twenty  per 
cent  of  our  boys  could,  under  proper  supervision,  do 
work  enough  upon  a  farm  to  pay  for  their  keeping. 
The  question  instantly  arises  why  they  are  not  kept  at 
home ;  and  the  answer  is,  that  they  do  not  there  have 
proper  supervision.  Perhaps  they  have  no  home  but 
the  almshouse ;  they  run  in  the  streets ;  they  have  no 
occupation ;  they  are  made  worse  by  the  gibes  and  teas- 
ing of  other  boys. 

I  think  our  boys  are  more  restive  under  the  restraint 
of  the  schoolroom  than  ordinary  boys.  At  any  rate 
they  sooner  become  tired ;  and,  when  tired,  it  is  almost 
useless  for  a  teacher  to  attempt  to  hold  their  attention, 
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or  get  an  idea  into  their  heads :  bnt  they  enjoy  going 
to  the  shop,  and  still  more  do  they  enjoy  going  to  dig, 
or  do  any  work  out  of  doors.  The  grading  around  our 
buildings  will  occupy  them  several  months ;  but,  when  it 
is  completed,  I  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  employ 
them.  Even  the  simpler  trades  require  more  judgment 
in  the  learner  than  most  of  our  boys  possess ;  but,  when 
they  have  the  rougher  out-door  work  to  do,  they  take 
hold  willingly,  and  are  quite  happy  in  it,  and  do  not  tire 
of  it  so  quickly  as  of  school  or  shop-work. 

Our  experience  of  the  past  year,  though  brief  and  on 
a  small  scale,  may  be  used  in  illustration. 

Early  in  the  year,  by  the  great  kindness  of  the  super- 
intendent of  a  chair-factory  in  a  neighboring  city,  I  ob- 
tained a  lot  of  chair-seats  to  be  cane-seated.  Out  of 
forty-eight  boys,  there  were  only  six  or  eight  who  were 
even  competent  to  be  instructed  in  such  work.  At  first 
they  were  eager  to  do  it ;  but,  after  they  had  learned  to 
do  it  quite  tolerably,  it  became  monotonous  to  them,  and, 
boy-like,  they  shirked.  After  a  long  while  the  lot  was 
finished,  and  returned  to  the  factory.  The  superintend- 
ent paid  us  the  market  rates  for  the  work,  saying,  that 
on  the  whole  it  was  quite  well  done,  but  some  of  the 
seats  were  not  drawn  tightly  enough ;  this  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  one  or  two  of  the  boys  were  wise  enough 
and  sly  enough  to  wet  the  strands  of  cane  before  using, 
knowing  that  it  worked  easier  when  wet. 

Then  came  the  job  of  making  the  sixty  mattresses 
for  the  new  building,  upon  which  fewer  boys  could 
work,  but  of  which  they  did  not  tire  so  quickly. 

Then  in  the  spring  came  the  digging  and  grading 
around  the  new  building,  in  which  occupation  at  least 
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fifty  per  cent  of  the  boys  could  be  employed  more  or 
less  advantageously,  which  every  one  of  them  enjoyed, 
and  of  which  they  did  not  tire.  Finally  came  the  plant- 
ing and  care  of  the  garden.  It  is  a  very  small  garden, 
as  you  well  know,  not  more  than  forty  square  rods  being 
devoted  to  vegetables.  The  soil  is  very  poor,  and  only 
two  or  three  boys  were  employed  upon  it  at  any  time ; 
yet  upon  it,  with  the  slight  supervision  which  Mr.  Bar- 
bour could  give  after  attending  to  his  other  duties,  was 
raised  quite  an  abundance  of  green  pease  for  the  family 
during  the  season/  also  of  sweet  com,  several  bushels 
of  tomatoes,  all  the  beets  which  could  be  used  in  the 
house  since  they  were  large  enough  to  use,  and  the 
remainder,  about  thirty  bushels,  were  finally  gathered 
on  the  1  Oth  of  October.  There  are  still  to  be  pulled  as 
a  second  crop  from  the  ground  where  the  pease  grew, 
several  bushels  of  turnips.  All  this  is  but  little  ;  yet  it 
is  more  than  a  straw  to  indicate  how  the  better  part  of 
our  boys  might  be  employed. 

GEORGE  G.   TARBELL, 

Assistant  Superintendent 
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Boston,  Oct.  21,  1880. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  held  this  day  at 
the  school,  the  foregoing  reports  were  adopted,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed,  and  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected.     It  was  also 

Voted,  That  those  members  of  the  Corporation  whose  domicile  is  in 
this  Commonwealth,  who  have  been  absent  from  the  meetings  for  more 
than  two  years,  or  have  not  visited  the  school  in  that  time,  unless  they 
are  out  of  the  country,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  resigned,  and  their  places 
may  be  filled. 

W.  BRANDT  STORER, 

Secretary. 
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ANALYSIS   OF  EXPENDITURES. 


Meat fl,334  41 

Fish 229  31 

Butter 524  86 

Rice,  sago,  &c 104  34 

Bread,  flour,  meal 1,68495 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 337  72 

Fruit 93  05 

Milk 633  95 

Sugar 419  18 

Coffee 72  70 

Tea ' .  68  80 

Chocolate 52  94 

Sundry  groceries 261  16 

Gas 328  75 

Oil 2  68 

Coal 2,040  00 

Wood 38  38 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption,  ice,  &c 192  14 

Hardware 214  15 

Crockery 88  18 

Bedding  and  table-linen 349  94 

Furniture,  carpets,  piano,  &c 558  80 

Mending,  thread,  buttons,  &c 130  49 

Superintendence  and  instruction 2,142  24 

Domestic  service 3,882  93 

Outside  aid 9  00 

Expense  of  boys'  shop 108  73 

Expense  of  quarterly  meetings 74  50 

Expense  of  laundry 217  27 

Stationery 49  84 

Postage 22  23 

Advertising  in  "  Medical  Journal " 20  00 

School  materials,  books,  and  papers 218  45 

Telephone 48  60 

Medicines 48  55 
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Water  tax .      .        .        .        .  f 75  00 

Boiler  insurance 31  00 

Insurance  on  buildings 244  66 

Tuning  pianos 4  25 

Johnson's  fire  pumps,  buckets,  and  hose      ....  50  93 

Ordinary  repairs 1,124  44 

Sundries 102  16 

Pastry-oven 86  00 

Bills  refunded $75  55 

Clothing  children 93  19 

$18,740  40 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  eight  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  nor  for  insane  chil- 
dren, nor  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic. 
None  such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable 
subjects. 

Children  will  be  received  upon  trial  for  three  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  a  report  upon  the  case  will  be  made  to  the  parents. 

Children  must  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing, 
and  stout  shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  These  must  be  re- 
newed as  often  as  is  necessary  at  the  expense  of  the  applicants. 
Those  who  tear  and  destroy  their  clothing  must  be  provided  with 
garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture 
as  not  to  be  easily  torn. 

Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  pupils, 
for  their  board  and  care  in  vacation,  and  for  their  removal  when- 
ever they  may  be  discharged. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  Governor.  For  others 
a  charge  will  be  made  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parents, 
and  the  trouble  and  cost  of  treating  them.1 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  certain 
blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  appli- 
cation. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  As- 
sistant Superintendent, 

DR.   G.   G.   TARBELL, 

105  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 
Office  Hour,  1.30  p.m. 


1  Indigent  pupils  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island,  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  Governors  of  their  respective  States,  proper 
blanks  for  which  will  be  furnished  by  applying  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent  as  above. 
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see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  an}'  subordinate  or  inmate, 
she  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  — Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  — The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise, 
is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 

Beneficiaries.  —  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six 
and  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Beneficiaries  must  produce  a  certificate  from  the  selectmen  or 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  their  town,  stating  that  their  parents 
and  immediate  relatives  are  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
education. 

They  must  be  provided  with  suitable  changes  of  raiment  for 
winter  and  summer,  and  especialty  with  thick  shoes  or  boots. 

The  boys  must  have  at  least  six  good  cotton  shirts,  and  six  pairs 
of  socks  or  stockings,  two  coats  or  jackets,  two  pairs  of  trousers, 
two  waistcoats,  and  an  overcoat,  two  pairs  of  shoes  or  boots,  six 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  a  good  cap  or  hat. 

The  females  must  be  provided  with  the  same  quantity  of  linen, 
and  with  three  gowns  and  dresses.  The  clothing  must  all  be  of 
good,  serviceable  material. 

It  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,  by 
the  parents.  Any  thing  more  than  common  mending  will  not  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  its 
owner  —  at  full  length. 

Pupils  not  Beneficiaries. — Any  suitable  persons  may  be 
admitted  to  the  institution,  on  presenting  to  the  superintendent 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  fitness  for  it,  on  such  terms  as  he  or 
the  trustees  shall  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and 
difficulties  in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly  in 
advance,  or  sufficient  security  thereof  given. 

Private  pupils  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  decent  suits 
of  clothing,  and  sufficient  changes  of  garments  of  all  kinds  for 
winter  and  also  summer. 

They  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  is  situated  at  723  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston,  and 
may  be  reached  bj*  taking  the  Bay  View  horse-cars,  of  the  South 
Boston  line,  and  getting  off  at  the  corner  of  M  and  Sixth  Streets. 
Visitors  are  admitted  on  Thursdays  at  eleven  o'clock  a.m. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are 
often  in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  no  funds  which  it  can 
apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or  material 
therefor,  suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
eighteen,  will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly  to  the 
school  at  our  expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  Matron,  if  noti- 
fied. 
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TRUSTEES  FOR   1881-82. 


President. 
SAMUEL  ELIOT. 


Vioe-Fresident. 
EDWARD  JARVI8. 


Treasurer. 
FREDERICK  W.  G.  MAY. 


Secretary. 
W.  BRANDT  STORER. 


LEWIS  ALLEN. 


Auditors. 

1  W.  BRANT  STORER. 


Trustees. 

LEWIS  ALLEN Pkabody. 

JOHN  CUMMINGS Wobubn. 

J.  S.  DAMRELL Boston. 

SAMUEL  ELIOT Boston. 

SAMUEL  A.  GREEN Boston. 

CHARLES  D.  HOMANS Boston. 

EDWARD  JARVTS Dorchester. 

STEPHEN  SALISBURY,  Jun Worcester. 

BENJAMIN  F.  SPINNEY Lynn. 

W.  BRANDT  STORER  .  Cambridge. 

W.  W.  SWAN Boston. 

JOHN  D.  WASHBURN Worcester. 


State  Board  of  Visitors  ex  officio. 

GOVERNOR,  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SENATE,  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE, 

CHAPLAINS  OF  BOTH  HOUSE8, 

And  Members  or  the  Legislature  dubino  the  Session. 


VISITING  COMMITTEES  OF  TRUSTEES. 


1881-82. 


For  January Messrs.  Stobsr  and  Eliot. 

February Eliot  and  Damrkll. 

March Dambkll  and  Cummjngs. 

April Cummtnos  and  Salisbury. 

May Salisbuby  and  Allbn. 

Jnne Allien  and  SpnofSY. 

July Spikkbt  and  Homaxs. 

August Homans  and  Gbkex. 

September Gbsbn  and  Jabvis. 

October Jabvis  and  Swan. 

November Swajt  and  Washburn. 

December Washburn  and  Stores. 


OFFICERS  FOR  1881-82. 


Superintendent. 
EDWARD   JARVIS,   M.D. 

Aeesiatant  Superintendent. 
GEORGE   G.   TARBELL,   M.D. 


Steward. 
Mb.  I.  R.  BARBOUR. 


Matron. 
Mrs    I.  R.  BARBOUR. 


Book-keeper  end  Clerk. 
Miss   E.   W.   PETERSON. 


Teachers. 


Miss  L.  P.  HOLT. 
Miss  L.  L.  MOULTON. 


Miss  E.  S.  WATERS. 
Miss  L.  J.  SANDERSON. 


Assistant  Teaoher. 
Miss  MARY  E.  BOYSEN. 

In  Charge  of  'Workshop. 
Mb.  EDWIN  C.  LUCE. 

In  Charge  of  Farm. 
Mr.  and  Mbs.  A.  W.  OSBORNE. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


Lewis  Allen,  Peabody. 
Nathan  Allen,  M.D.,  Lowell. 
Michael  Anagnos,  South  Boston. 
Sam'l  Batchelder,  Jr.,  Cambridge. 
Henry  Barnard,  Hartford,  Conn. 
George  Wm.  Bond,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  Groton. 
J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Jamaica  PI. 
Charles  F.  Bradford,  Roxbury. 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Boston. 
Hon.  Ephraim  W.  Boll,  Concord. 
George  Chandler,  M.D.,  Worcester. 
Wm.  C.  Chapin,  Providence,  R.I. 
Prof.  Francis  J.  Child,  Cambridge. 
Geo.  C.  S.  Choate,  M  D.,  N.Y.  City. 
Otis  Clapp,  Boston. 
Henry  G.  Clark,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Hon.  Charles  R.  Codman,  Boston. 
James  B.  Congdon,  New  Bedford. 
Joseph  Coolidge,  Boston. 
Uriel  Crocker,  Boston, 
William  Crocker,  Taunton. 
Rev.  Samuel  B.  Cruft,  Boston. 
John  Cummings,  Woburn. 
Benj.  Cushing,  M.D.,  Dorchester. 
Elbridge  G.  Cutler,  M.D.,  Boston. 
John  S.  Damrell,  Boston. 
Benjamin  Dean,  South  Boston. 
Henry  G.  Denny,  Boston. 
EH.  Dunn,  Boston. 


Samuel  Eliot,  Boston. 
Miss  Ellen  Emerson,  Concord. 
Edw.  W.  Emerson,  M.D.,  Concord. 
William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Caleb  C.  Field,  M.D.,  Leominster. 
Mrs.  Dr.  Fifield,  Dorchester. 
Maurice  Goddard,  Brookline. 
Wm.  A.  Gordon,  M.D.,  N.  Bedford. 
Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Richard  C.  Greenleaf ,  Boston. 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Boston. 
Rev.  David  G.  Haskins,  Cambridge. 
William  Hazard,  Newport,  R.I. 
Augustus  Hemenway,  Boston. 
Clement  H.  Hill,  Boston. 
Hon.  E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  Concord. 
Charles  D.  Homans,  M.D.,  Boston. 
John  Homans,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Edward  W.  Hooper,  Cambridge. 
Robert  W.  Hooper,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Miss  Abby  Hosmer,  Concord. 
Levi  Howard,  M.D.,  Chelmsford. 
Edward  Jarvis,  M.D.,  Dorchester. 
Edward  W.  Kinsley,  Boston. 
Hon.  Henry  Lee,  Boston. 
William  Raymond  Lee,  Roxbury. 
Mrs.  Clara  T.  Leonard,  Springfield. 
George  B.  Loring,  M.D.,  Salem. 
Rev.  Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  Boston. 
Hon.  John  Lowell,  Brookline. 
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Theophilus  R.  Marvin,  Boston. 
Fred.  W.  G.  May,  Dorchester. 
Isaac  B.  Mills,  Boston. 
Bev.  J.  F.  Moors,  Greenfield. 
Rev.  Wm.  O.  Moseley,  Newburyp't. 
William  Nye,  New  Bedford. 
George  Osborne,  M.D.,  Feabody. 
Rev.  John  Parkman,  Boston. 
Rev.  A.  F.  Feabody,  Cambridge. 
Elisha  R.  Potter,  Kingston,  R.I. 
Hon.  Jonathan  Preston,  Boston. 
Isaac  Ray,  M.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Henry  Richards,  Gardiner,  Me. 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Worcester. 
Franklin  B.  Sanborn,  Concord. 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Scudder,  Marston's 
Mills. 


Rev.  Barnas  Sears,  Staunton,  Va. 
Geo.  C.  Shattnck,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Chas.  £.  Stedman,  M.D.,  Dorch'r. 
William  Brandt  Storer,  Cambridge. 
W.  W.  Swan,  Boston. 
George  G.  Tarbell,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Albert  Tolman,  Worcester. 
Henry  Tuck,  M.D.,  New  York. 
Thomas  B.  Wales,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Mary  G.  Ware,  Lancaster. 
John  D.  Washburn,  Worcester. 
Charles  H.  Waters;  Groton. 
H.  B.  Wilbur,  M.D.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Hon.  James  M.  Williams,  Taunton. 
Mrs.  Lucy  J.  Wood,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Robert  W.  Wood,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Chas.  F.  Wyman,  Cambridge. 
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Boston,  Oct.  20,  1881. 
Hon.  Henry  B.  Peirce,  Secretary  of  State. 

Dear  Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copj 
of  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  this  institution,  for 
the  use  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor  and  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  BRANDT  STORER, 

Secretary, 
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TRUSTEES*  REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  fob  Idiotic  and  Fkxble-Mixdied  Youth, 

Boston,  October,  1881 

To  the  Corporation. 

The  Trustees  respectfully  submit  the  Thirty-fourth 
Annual  Report  of  this  institution. 

The  statistics  of  the  school  are  fully  set  forth  in  the 
accompanying  reports  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent 
and  the  Treasurer.  The  average  number  of  children 
during  the  year  has  been  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and 
the  cost  of  each  has  been  three  dollars  and  seventeen  cents 
per  week ;  not  a  great  sum,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
each  child  requires  a  constant  personal  oversight.  The 
health  of  the  children  has  been  generally  good,  allow- 
ance, of  course,  being  made  for  the  imperfect  physical 
condition  of  many ;  and  the  life  of  our  unfortunates 
has  been  made  as  happy  as  possible  by  the  care  and 
exertions  of  kind-hearted  and  conscientious  officers  and 
instructors. 

The  marked  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  purchase 
of  a  farm,  with  buildings  thereon  which  will  afford 
accommodation  for  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  larger  boys. 
The  school  has  been  in  its  present  home  just  twenty-five 
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years.  The  accommodations  of  that  home  are  no  longer 
sufficient.  Many  are  knocking  at  our  doors  to  whom 
these  doors  cannot  be  opened.  With  the  present  addi- 
tional accommodations  of  the  farm,  we  shall  for  the 
coming  year  take  charge  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  chil- 
dren. But  what  shall  be  done  with  the  from  fourteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand  other  idiotic  and  feeble- 
minded persons  living  within  the  Commonwealth  ] 

The  philanthropist  to  whom  our  school  primarily 
owes  its  existence  believed  that  he  found  in  his 
own  heart  but  a  reflection  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  this  Commonwealth  when  he  said  that  "  the 
school  had  its  origin  in  that  feeling  of  respect  for 
humanity  which  is  pained  by  the  thought  that  any  who 
bear  its  image  are  left  unembraced  in  the  common  bond 
of  brotherly  love,  and  outcast  from  the  common  family, 
however  low  in  the  scale  or  however  deformed  and 
infirm  they  may  be." 

The  distinguished  founder  of  the  school  was  correct 
in  this  belief;  the  public  heart  did  beat  in  accord  with 
his  own ;  and  the  sympathetic  throbs  of  that  heart  are 
as  strong  to-day  as  then.  To  the  acute  sensibility  of 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  affliction  and  suffering  or 
distress,  wherever  found,  the  school  owes  its  continued 
life  and  its  present  prosperity.  The  Legislature  responds 
yearly  to  the  mere  statement  of  our  wants  so  liberally 
and  cheerfully,  that  the  Trustees  approach  that  body 
without  hesitation,  and  never  with  the  feeling  that  they 
are  in  any  respect  unwelcome  visitors. 

The  Commonwealth  freely  bestows  a  bounty  each 
year  of  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  upon 
the    fraction   under  our  charge  of  those  unfortunates 
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who,  of  all  its  wards,  are  the  most  pitiable.  Eventually, 
however,  the  charity  will  be  extended.  The  new  census 
will  locate  in  cities  or  towns  fifteen  hundred  idiotic  and 
feeble-minded  belonging  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ; 
and  it  is  assumed  by  those  most  familiar  with  such 
matters  that  there  are  at  least  five  hundred  more  of 
these  unfortunates  of  whom  no  report  has  been  made, 
since  parents,  more  especially  those  who  are  in  good 
circumstances,  frequently  refuse  to  acknowledge  that 
there  is  any  defect  in  their  children. 

Doubtless  most  of  the  unacknowledged  and  many  of 
the  acknowledged  idiots  are  properly  cared  for  by  their 
natural  guardians  ;  but  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  but 
what  there  are  several  hundreds  within  the  State  who 
are  entitled  to,  and  need  the  advantage  of,  our  institu- 
tion as  much  as  most  of  its  present  inmates. 

It  is  because  we  believe  that  the  Legislature,  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  will  before 
long  request  us  to  administer  its  bounty  upon  all  and 
every  of  these  infirm  children  that  we  now  make  this 
beginning  upon  a  farm. 

Although  farming  with  us  is  an  experiment,  it  has 
had  full  trial  in  schools  of  this  description  in  other 
States.  We  annually  refer  with  pride  to  our  antiquity, 
but  in  the  number  of  infirm  children  cared  for  we  have 
for  some  years  been  behind  other  States.  The  larger 
States  have  far  larger  schools.  Several  States,  indeed, 
provide  for  larger  numbers  of  idiotic  and  feeble-minded 
children  proportionally  to  their  populations,  and,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  proportionally  to  their  entire  numbers  of 
idiots  and  feeble  minded.  One  State  has  recently  ex- 
pended over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  for  build- 
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ings  for  a  school  in  which  farming  will  be  the  principal 
occupation. 

In  these  larger  schools  farming  has  been  a  success. 
Most  feeble-minded  boys,  if  they  have  intellect  enough 
to  be  taught  to  engage  in  any  labor  *  practically  useful, 
and  have  the  physical  strength,  can  work  to  better 
advantage  on  a  farm  than  anywhere  else;  and  some 
things  can  be  done  on  a  farm  which,  if  not  pre-emi- 
nently useful,  are  harmless,  and  can  be  done  by  those 
who  must  be  listless  and  idle  anywhere  else. 

Fortunately,  too,  an  out-of-door  life  is  advantageous, 
in  the  point  of  health,  for  most  of  these  children.  Even 
the  girls  profit  by  it  in  bodily  health,  and  those  of  them 
who  have  sufficient  capacity  to  be  taught  sewing  and 
housework  may  with  advantage  be  taught  to  raise 
flowers  at  the  proper  seasons ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  they  may,  with  no  harm  to  themselves  or  others, 
if  they  have  the  bodily  strength,  be  employed  in  the 
dairy,  and  even  in  raising  vegetables  and  cereals. 

That  an  estate  in  the  country  will  make  the  best 
home  for  unimprovables  is  too  obvious  for  argument. 

That  the  school,  then,  will  be  moved  to  the  farm  at 
no  distant  day,  or  that  in  the  immediate  future  there 
will  be  established  somewhere  in  the  State  one  or  more 
farm  schools  for  several  hundreds  of  the  defective  chil- 
dren of  the  State,  is  highly  probable.  And  in  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  stated  that,  should  the  old  home  at 
South  Boston  be  wholly  given  up,  the  money  which 
could  be  realized  from  its  sale  would  suffice  to  erect 
upon  the  farm  recently  purchased  suitable  buildings  for 
a  larger  number  of  children  than  we  have  now  in  our 
charge. 
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The  new  farm,  with  certain  repairs  upon  the  build- 
ings thereon,  cost  about  five  thousand  dollars.  It  lies 
partly  in  Medfield  and  partly  in  Dover,  in  a  beautiful 
and  healthy  location  about  two  miles  from  Medfield 
village.  It  is  easily  reached  from  Boston  by  the  Woon- 
socket  division  of  the  New  York  and  New  England 
Railroad,  from  Boston  and  Albany  station,  there  being 
a  flag-station  on  the  road  only  half  a  mile  away.  A 
location  near  Boston  was  selected  in  order  that  the  chil- 
dren might,  most  of  them,  still  be  reached  by  their 
parents  for  occasional  visits  with  small  expenditure  of 
time  and  money,  should  the  entire  school  at  any  time 
be  removed  to  the  farm.  Doubtless  better  farming 
lands  could  have  been  obtained  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  but  the  children  ought  not  to  be  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  great  majority  of  the  parents.  Many 
of  them  are  from  Boston  or  from  the  larger  cities  and 
towns  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  This  is  not 
only  because  there  are  more  defective  children  where 
there  are  more  inhabitants,  but  because  in  many  in- 
stances where  a  father  and  mother  living  in  the  country 
would  take  suitable  care  of  their  imbecile  child,  they 
would,  with  the  same  affection  and  desire,  be  powerless 
to  properly  rear  their  unfortunate  offspring  in  a  city 
where  they  are  exposed,  the  boys  especially,  to  brutal 
taunts  and  jeers  of  unkind  neighbors. 

In  this  connection  the  trustees  call  the  attention  of 
the  Corporation  and  of  the  Legislature  to  that  portion 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent 
which,  at  their  request,  has  been  substantially  repro- 
duced from  his  quarterly  report  of  April  last.  By  that 
report  it  appears  that  the  centre  of  the  defective  popu- 
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lation  of  the  State  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  not 
far  distant  from  the  new  farm. 

The  Assistant  Superintendent's  report  also  contains 
statistics  relative  to  the  children  of  this  institution  and 
their  parentage,  some  of  which  are  interesting  other- 
wise than  in  a  strictly  medical  point  of  view.  It 
appears  that  about  one-half  of  the  parents  are  Ameri- 
can and  the  other  half  foreign ;  that  in  forty  per  cent 
of  the  families  the  parents  were  of  feeble  constitution 
and  short  lived ;  that  the  parents  of  at  least  fourteen 
per  cent  of  the  children  might  themselves  be  properly 
classed  among  the  feeble  minded;  that  one  or  both 
parents  of  thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  children  are 
addicted  to  drink,  and  yet  that  in  no  case  is  intemper- 
ance admitted  by  the  parents  to  be  a  cause  of  the  defec- 
tive condition  of  the  child ;  and  that,  while  in  no  case 
is  there  an  admission  that  a  living  parent  is  defective, 
in  twenty  per  cent  of  the  families  there  is  a  history  of 
insanity  or  idiocy  or  some  serious  defect  in  a  near  rela- 
tive. In  thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  children  belonging 
to  the  school,  fright  grief,  or  anxiety  of  the  mother 
while  pregnant  is  assigned  as  a  cause  for  the  lamenta- 
ble condition  of  the  child. 

From  tables  and  charts  accompanying  the  report  of 
the  Assistant  Superintendent  it  appears  that  idiotic 
and  feeble-minded  children,  throughout  their  period  of 
growth,  are  about  two  inches  shorter  and  about  nine 
pounds  lighter  than  normal  children  of  the  same  age ; 
also  that  the  relative  rate  of  growth  of  the  two  sexes 
corresponds  very  nearly  to  that  of  normal  children,  and 
is  subject  to  the  same  variations  at  the  approach  of 
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puberty,  but  that  this  period  is  about  two  years  later 
than  in  normal  children. 

Referring  once  more  to  the  large  number  of  defective 
children  within  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  the  former 
statement  of  a  belief  on  our  part  that  ultimately  the 
beneficence  of  the  State  will  be  expended  upon  all 
these  unfortunates  otherwise  unprovided  for,  we  may 
assume  that  the  successful  school  founded  by  Dr.  Howe, 
and  which  might  well  bear  his  name,  will  ever  continue 
to  be  mainly  a  school  rather  than  an  asylum ;  but  it  is 
proper  to  add  that  the  Trustees  are  divided  upon  the 
question  whether  a  limited  sum  of  money  is  best  spent 
in  providing  schools  for  improvables  or  homes  for  unim- 
provables.  A  minority  believe  that,  since  it  is  improba- 
ble that  any  child  once  a  fit  subject  to  become  a 
member  of  this  institution  will  ever  become  competent 
to  take  entire  charge  of  itself,  the  relief  to  the  parents, 
or  to  the  community  or  neighborhood  from  which  the 
child  may  be  taken,  is  to  be  considered  rather  than  the 
improvement  of  the  child ;  and  a  part  of  the  minority 
are  of  the  further  opinion  that  this  charity  is  best 
expended  in  hiding  from  every-day  view  bad  cases, 
beginning  with  the  very  worst.  If,  then,  the  Legisla- 
ture, as  probably  will  be  the  case,  shall  from  time  to 
time  increase  its  annual  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of 
infirm  children,  it  is  a  question  upon  which  class  the 
additional  bounty  shall  be  expended,  —  upon  the  im- 
provables or  the  unimprovables. 

We  are  all  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  it  is  not 
advisable  that  infirm  children  who  have  capacity  for 
improvement  should  be  placed  where  they  are  liable  to 
come   in   frequent   contact   with   revolting   objects,   of 
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whom  it  would  seem  to  be  blasphemy  to  say  that  they 
are  made  in  the  image  and  after  the  likeness  of  God. 

We  have  children  to-day  in  our  charge  who  are  hurt 
at  being  classed  with  idiots,  and  who  are  pained  even  at 
the  name  of  the  institution.  When  about  to  write  a 
letter  home  they  ask  for  paper,  and  especially' envelopes, 
upon  which  the  name  of  the  school  does  not  appear. 

The  Trustees  have  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of 
the  Corporation  and  Legislature  to  the  unsafe  condition 
of  our  buildings  in  respect  to  fire.  Any  considerable 
fire  must  result  in  danger  to  life.  They  now  renew  this 
statement,  and  ask  for  an  appropriation  sufficient  to 
secure  the  buildings  and  their  inmates  against  distrac- 
tion by  fire. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LEWIS  ALLEN,  EDWARD  JARVIS, 

JOHN  CUMMINGS,  W.   BRANDT   STORER, 

J.   S.  DAMRELL,  JOHN  D.   WASHBURN, 

SAMUEL  EWOT,  W.  W.   SWAN, 

SAMUEL  A.   GREEN,  STEPHEN  SALISBURY,  Juk., 

CHARLES  D.  HOMANS,  J.  F.  MOORS, 

TrwUes. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    ASSISTANT    SUPERIN- 

TENDENT, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPT.  30,   1881. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded 
Youth. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  would  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing statistics  and  report  of  the  school  for  the  year :  — 


Number  of  pupils  present  Sept.  30 


1880. 

1881  (boys,  79 


120 


Number  of  pupils  present  Sept.  30, 

girls,  51) 130 

Admitted  during  the  year 36 

Discharged  during  the  year 26 

Average  number  present 120 

Private  pupils  now  present     .....  4 

Entirely  supported  by  the  State      ....  99 
Partially  supported  by  the  State     .         .         .         .16 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States     .         .  11 

Applicants  for  admission  during  the  year        .         .  61 

It  will  be  seen  that  less  than  half  the  applicants  have 
been  admitted.  Of  those  declined,  ten  were  on  account 
of  epilepsy ;  seven  on  account  of  unsuitable  age,  or  be- 
cause unimprovable,  and  fit  only  for  custodial  wards ; 
while  eight  entirely  suitable  cases  have  been  declined 
or  postponed  for  want  of  room. 

As  soon  as  our  larger  boys  are  removed  to  the  farm, 
these  eight  cases,  now  waiting,  can  be  admitted;  but 
the  day  is  very  near  when  provision  must  be  made  for 
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a  considerably  larger  jiumber  of  these  wards  of  the 
State. 

Just  now  the  demand  is  greatest  that  more  provision 
shall  be  made  for  the  unimprovable  cases  ;  and  the  best 
method  of  answering  that  demand  is  a  question  which 
will  soon  require  your  consideration. 

In  two  cases  which  I  was  obliged  to  discharge  at 
the  close  of  last  term,  the  town  authorities  felt  quite 
aggrieved  at  my  action,  and  very  naturally  could  not 
understand  why,  as  they  contributed  their  share  to  the 
appropriations  of  the  State,  they  could  not  have  their 
idiot  retained  in  the  school ;  adding  the  further  forcible 
argument  that  the  town  almshouse  was  a  most  unsuit- 
able place  for  such  a  child. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  I  was  much  inter- 
ested in  arranging  and  analyzing  the  statistics  concern- 
ing our  children,  and  some  of  the  facts  elicited  are  so 
striking,  that  they  may  be  of  general  interest.  My 
investigations  were  confined  to  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  cases  in  the  school  during  the  second  quarter  of 
the  year,  and  to  the  histories  of  their  families  as  gained 
from  their  statements  given  in  answer  to  our  printed 
questions,  after  revision  in  the  light  of  my  personal 
knowledge  of  them,  supplemented  by  information  ob- 
tained from  the  matron  and  teachers.  This  revision  of 
their  statements  is  of  great  consequence  if  the  statistics 
are  to  be  of  value. 

We  find  that  most  parents  and  relatives  are  desirous 
of  concealing  family  defects,  especially  as  to  epilepsy, 
insanity,  and  intemperance. 

The  facts  within  my  knowledge  reversed  the  answers 
in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  all  the  cases,  and 
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there  were  doubtless  others  in  which  the  actual  facts 
were  concealed. 

I  found  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  children 
one-half  the  parents  are  American  and  one-half  are 
foreign,  or  one  hundred  and  seventeen  American,  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  foreign,  and  six  unknown ;  that 
forty-eight  are  orphans,  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
in  forty  per  cent  of  the  families  the  parents  were  of  fee- 
ble constitution,  and  not  long-lived. 

In  only  two  cases  were  the  parents  related  by  blood 
as  nearly  as  first  cousins.  In  twenty-four  families,  or 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  there  was  a 
record  of  insanity  or  idiocy  or  some  serious  defect  in  a 
near  relative.  Five  parents  have  died  of  some  disease 
of  the  brain,  although  in  no  case  was  there  an  admission 
that  anything  was  mentally  wrong  or  deficient  with 
either  parent  who  is  now  living. 

Even  with  my  limited  knowledge  of  the  parents,  I 
am  sure  there  are  seventeen  parents,  or  fourteen  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  of  families  represented,  so  far 
below  the  average  intellect  that  they  may  safely  be 
called  feeble-minded. 

In  thirty-six  cases,  or  thirty  per  cent  of  the  whole, 
fright,  grief,  or  anxiety  of  the  mother  while  pregnant 
is  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  idiocy  of  the  child ;  and 
lastly,  not  leastly,  in  the  question  of  hereditary  influ- 
ence, not  once  is  intemperence  admitted  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  child's  idiocy ;  but  I  found,  on  close  scrutiny,  that 
one  or  both  parents  of  forty  of  our  children,  that  is 
thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  whole,  are  addicted  to  drink. 

I  also  made  an  investigation  concerning  the  size  and 
bodily  condition  of  our  children.     It  is  generally  sup- 
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posed  that  idiots  are  much  smaller  than  ordinary  chil- 
dren ,  and  I  was  interested  to  see  how  far  this  belief  is 
confirmed  by  actual  measurements. 

Having  weighed  and  measured  all  our  children,  and 
averaged  the  heights  and  weights  during  each  year 
from  six  to  twenty,  I  have  prepared  a  diagram  which 
will  show  the  results  at  a  glance,  and  much  better  than 
pages  of  description  would  do.  As  the  standard  of  nor- 
mal children,  and  for  purposes  of  comparison,  I  have 
taken  the  tables  prepared  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditch,  in  the 
year  1875,  from  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  observations 
made  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston.  This  latter 
number  would  seem  to  be  ample  to  secure  accuracy  in 
the  averages,  and  may  safely  be  considered  as  the  stan- 
dard of  normal  children  in  our  vicinity.  Let  me  first 
explain  briefly  the  method  followed  in  the  formation  of 
the  diagram. 

On  the  diagram  (which,  as  you  see,  is  divided  into 
squares)  the  increase  in  age  is  represented  by  departure 
from  the  initial  point  in  a  horizontal  direction,  each 
space  in  that  direction  representing  one  year  in  a  child's 
life  between  five  and  twenty,  and  the  age  at  each  point 
is  designated  by  the  figures  at  the  bottom  of  the  dia- 
gram. 

The  growth  in  height  is  represented  by  departure 
from  the  initial  point  in  a  vertical  direction,  each  space 
representing  an  addition  of  two  inches ;  the  total  height 
in  inches  at  each  point  being  designated  by  the  figures 
on  the  left  side  of  the  diagram. 

The  growth  in  weight  is  represented  by  departure 
from  the  initial  point  also  in  a  vertical  direction,  each 
space   representing   a   gain  of  ten   pounds ;    the  total 
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weight  in  pounds  at  any  point  being  designated  by  the 
figures  at  the  right  side  of  the  diagram. 

The  two  series,  i.e.,  the  heights  and  the  weights, 
might  of  course  be  put  on  two  separate  diagrams  to 
avoid  confusion;  but,  after  a  moment's  consideration, 
they  will  cause  no  confusion,  and  being  together  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  constant  ratio  wHich  weight  and 
height  bear  to  each  other. 

The  black  lines  represent  normal  children,  the  red 
lines,  feeble-minded  children.  The  continuous  lines 
represent  boys'  growth,  the  interrupted  lines,  girls' 
growth. 

It  was  found  by  Dr.  Bowditch,  in  his  investigation  of 
normal  children,  that  until  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve 
years,  boys  are  both  taller  and  heavier  than  girls  of  the 
same  age.  At  this  period  of  life  girls  begin  to  grow 
very  rapidly,  and  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  sur- 
pass boys  of  the  same  age  both  in  height  and  weight. 
Boys  then  acquire  and  retain  a  size  superior  to  that  of 
girls,  who  have  now  nearly  completed  their  full  growth. 

With  this  brief  description,  and  the  notes  attached  to 
it,  the  diagram  explains  itself. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  lines  indicating  the  rate  ot 
growth  of  feeble-minded  children  follow  approximately 
those  of  normal  children,  and  are  subject  to  the  same 
laws.  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  that  the 
eccentricities  of  the  lines  are  not  due  to  the  abnormal 
mental  or  physical  condition  of  our  children,  but  to  the 
fact  that  we  had  so  few  from  which  to  make  an  aver- 
age. For  example,  taking  the  years  from  eight  to  ten, 
it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  all  idiot  children  nine  years 
old  are  three  inches  shorter  than  all  such  children  eight 
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years  old.  At  the  time  this  examination  was  made  we 
had  only  three  children  between  the  ages  of  nine  and 
ten,  and  these  three  happened  to  be  unusually  small. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  in  that  particular  year  that  the 
girls'  average  height  fell  off  four  inches,  while  the  weight 
did  not  fall  off  at  all.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that 
we  had  but  one  girl  to  average,  and  she  was  a  dwarf, 
very  fat  and  very  short. 

I  wish  distinctly  to  disclaim  any  intention  to  draw 
conclusions  from  this  table.  The  number  of  observa- 
tions is  altogether  too  few  to  warrant  me  in  generaliza- 
tion or  inference.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
they  point  in  certain  directions,  or,  as  we  say  of  the 
weather,  they  indicate^  — 

1st,  That  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  children  in  our 
school,  throughout  their  period  of  growth,  are  about 
two  inches  shorter  and  nine  pounds  lighter  than  normal 
children  of  the  same  ages. 

2d,  That  the  relative  rate  of  growth  of  the  two  sexes 
of  idiot  children  corresponds  very  nearly  to  that  of  the 
two  sexes  of  normal  children,  and  is  subject  to  the  same 
variations  at  the  age  of  puberty ;  and, 

3d,  That  the  period  of  puberty  is  t  about  two"  years 
later  in  idiots  than  in  normal  children. 

But  even  these  indications  may  be  shown  to  be  erro- 
neous by  a  larger  number  of  observations. 

The  course  of  the  school  has  been  'quiet  and  pros- 
perous as  ever  throughout  the  year. 

It  seems  as  though  more  improvement  was  visible  in 
the  children  than  during  any  year  in  which  I  have  had 
charge.  Two  or  three  of  the  children  have  been  kept 
at  home  this  year,  because  their  services  were  really  of 
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considerable  value  to  their  families.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  more  than  a  very  small  proportion  of  our 
children  will  ever  advance  to  the  point  of  being  self- 
supporting.  If  they  can  be  improved  to  the  point 
where  their  services  are  of  real  value,  and  their  pres- 
ence not  objectionable  to  their  families,  it  is  a  long  step 
gained. 

In  no  part  of  the  school  is  the  improvement  so  marked 
as  in  the  sewing-room  ;  and  I  can  only  reiterate  what  I 
said  of  it  last  year,  —  that  as  a  means  of  education  and 
discipline  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  room  in  the  school, 
and  as  an  economical  measure  its  value  is  very  consid- 
erable. 

The  girls  have  done  all  the  mending  for  the  large 
boys,  and  much  of  the  general  mending ;  have 
hemmed  216  sheets,  233  pillow-cases,  305  towfels,  65 
bed-spreads ;  have  made  22  mattress-ticks,  318  napkins, 
and  many  small  garments  for  the  children's  wear.  All 
the  towels,  sheets,  and  pillow-cases  needed  to  furnish 
the  new  family  at  the  farm  have  been  made  by  them. 

If  the  boys  make  as  good  progress  on  the  farm  as  the 
girls  have  in  the  two  years  since  the  opening  of  the 
sewing-room  (and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will),  the  pur- 
chase we  have  so  recently  made  at  Medfield  will  prove 
to  be  the  greatest  step  in  advance  taken  by  the  school 
since  its  foundation.  This  purchase  of  the  farm  seems 
to  be  the  event  most  worthy  of  record  for  this  year. 

Before  selecting  a  location,  we  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  obtain,  through  the  great  kindness  of  Mr.  F.  H. 
Wines,  some  important  facts  concerning  the  distribution 
of  idiocy  throughout  the  State,  as  shown  by  the  census 
of   1880,  not   yet  published.     From  these  we   learned 
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that  while  there  was  a  marked  variation  in  the  amount 
of  idiocy  in  different  counties,  it  was  not  sufficient  in 
itself  to  determine  the  location  of  an  institution.  We 
therefore  had  only  to  consider  the  general  desirability 
of  a  location,  and  its  accessibility  from  the  centre  of 
population  of  the  State. 

Your  committee  visited  a  large  number  of  places 
before  deciding  to  recommend  the  estate  which  has 
been  purchased,  and  which  seems  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  our  wants. 

It  is  a  farm  of  one  hundred  or  more  acres,  near  the 
centre  of  population  of  the  State.  It  is  easy  of  access. 
Leaving  Boston  from  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad 
station,  less  than  an  hour's  ride  takes  one  to  Farm  Street 
station  in  Medfield,  near  by  our  farm.  It  is  situated  on 
rising  ground,  which  slopes  to  the  south  and  west. 

The  present  buildings  are  about  one-third  of  the  way 
up  the  slope,  at  the  top  of  which,  perhaps  fifty  feet 
higher,  is  a  broad  plateau  from  which  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful view  for  several  miles  over  the  valley  of  the  Charles 
River. 

The  present  farm-house,  since  it  has  been  repaired, 
will  hold  fifteen  or  twenty  boys.  Any  number  more 
than  that  cannot  be  properly  cared  for  in  it;  and  I 
would  suggest  that  for  the  present  no  boys  be  sent  there 
who  are  not  capable  of  doing  some  useful  work,  even  if 
little.  I  would  also  take  this  opportunity  of  urging 
that  the  present  buildings  should  never  be  enlarged. 
The  house  is  capable  of  holding  all  the  boys  that  a 
farmer  can  employ  advantageously. 

If  it  should  ever  be  thought  advisable  to  remove  to 
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Medfield  all  or  any  other  class  of  our  children,  they 
should  he  placed  in  separate  and  distinct  buildings. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  premature  to  prophesy  concern- 
ing the  farm,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my 
belief  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  farm,  if  well  man- 
aged, will  provide  all  the  milk,  vegetables,  and  farm 
products  used  in  the  whole  institution,  without  other 
labor  than  that  of  the  boys. 

The  accompanying  analysis  shows  the  relative  and 
aggregate  items  of  expenditure.  The  average  cost  of 
each  pupil  has  been  $3.17  per  week,  which  very  low 
rate  probably  cannot  be  continued  in  the  future.  In 
many  respects  our  children  are  more  helpless  than  the 
insane,  requiring  a  relatively  larger  number  of  attend- 
ants ;  while  the  considerable  sum  paid  by  us  as  salaries 
for  instructors  is  an  item  unknown  in  lunatic  hospitals. 
For  this  year  the  low  cost  is  due  to  two  causes :  first, 
the  very  low  cost  of  provisions  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year ;  and  second,  that  we  have  spent  but  very  little  in 
repairs  of  our  buildings.  These  are  kept  perhaps  as 
comfortable  as  old  buildings  can  be ;  but  it  seems  a 
waste  of  money  to  expend  much  in  alterations  or  re- 
repairs,  other  than  those  which  are  absolutely  necessary, 
and  I  have  limited  the  expense  in  this  direction  to  the 
least  possible  sum. 

The  continued  liberality  of  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  the  gen- 
erous gift  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Wood,  and  the  remembrance 
of  Mrs.  Richards  made  Christmas  merry  for  each  and 
all  the  children.  Most  of  them  enjoyed  it  for  weeks  in 
anticipation,  and  long  after  the  gifts  had  disappeared. 

While  most  of  those  employed  are  so  faithful  to  their 
duties,  it  may  perhaps  seem  invidious  to  mention  a  sin- 
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gle  one ;  but  it  would  not  be  right  to  let  the  record  of 
the  year  pass  without  mentioning  the  fidelity,  the  tact, 
the  good  judgment,  and  the  unselfish  and  untiring  devo- 
tion of  our  matron,  Mrs.  Barbour.  Her  labors  are  un- 
ceding :  to  her,  more  than  to  any  other  one  person,  is 
due  the  quiet,  content,  and  happiness  which  reign  under 
the  roof. 

GEORGE  G.  TARBELL 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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Boston,  Oct.  21,  1880. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  held  this  day  at 
the  school,  the  reports  were  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected. 
It  was  also 

Voted,  That  those  members  of  the  Corporation  whose  domicile  is  in 
this  Commonwealth,  who  have  been  absent  from  the  meetings  for  more 
than  two  years,  or  have  not  visited  the  school  in  that  time,  unless  they 
are  oat  of  the  country,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  resigned,  and  their  places 
may  be  filled. 

W.  BRANDT  STORER, 

Secretary. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  EXPENDITURES 

For  Tear  Ending  Sept.  30, 1881. 


Meat  (10,600  pounds) tl,750  20 

Fish  (2,876  pounds) 204  06 

Butter  (2,721  pounds)    ........  645  64 

Rice,  sago,  etc.  (040  pounds) 128  02 

Bread,  flour,  and  meal 1,282  25 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 805  03 

Fruit 123  65 

Milk  (13,547  quarts) 703  86 

Sugar  (4,605  pounds) 406  55 

Coffee  (256  pounds)       ; 62  82 

Tea  (00  pounds) 34  80 

Chocolate  (135  pounds) 46  80 

Groceries .  248  78 

Gas 352  35 

Oil 2  35 

Coal .  1,013  51 

Wood 21  20 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption,  ice,  etc 162  25 

Hardware 830  04 

Crockery 78  04 

Bedding  and  table  linen 855  43 

Furniture 107  00 

Mending- thread,  buttons,  etc 83  47 

Superintendence  and  instruction 3,827  50 

Domestic  service 4,237  67 

Outside  aid 28  06 

Expense  of  quarterly  meetings 54  6(1 

Expense  of  laundry 106  57 

Stationery 68  07 

Postage 23  03 

School  materials,  papers,  books,  etc 106  18 

Amount  carried  forward 918,033  67 
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Amount  brought  forward 918,033  67 

Iron  safe  for  office 50  00 

Medicines 42  06 

Water  tax, 75  00 

Boiler  insurance 30  00 

Tuning  pianos 4  50 

Ordinary  repairs 1,329  30 

Sundries 103  08 

Printing         . 56  91 

Refunded  bills 341  27 

Clothing  children 45  57 

920,111  36 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  eight  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  nor  for  insane  chil- 
dren, nor  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic. 
None  such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable 
subjects. 

Children  will  be  received  upon  trial  for  three  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  a  report  upon  the  case  will  be  made  to  the  parents. 

Children  must  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing, 
and  stout  shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  These  must  be  re* 
newed  as  often  as  is  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  applicants. 
Those  who  tear  and  destroy  their  clothing  must  be  provided  with 
garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture 
as  not  to  be  easily  torn. 

Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  pupils, 
for  their  board  and  care  in  vacation,  and  for  their  removal  when- 
ever they  may  be  discharged. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  Governor.  For  others, 
a  charge  will  be  made  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parents 
and  the  trouble  and  cost  of  treating  them.* 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  certain 
blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  appli- 
cation. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the 
Assistant  Superintendent. 

DR.  G.  G.  TARBELL. 


*  Indigent  pupils  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  Governors  of  their  respective  States,  proper 
blanks  for  which  will  be  furnished  by  applying  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent  as  above. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Visiting  Committee. — Two  of  the  trustees,  taken  in  rotation, 
shall  form  a  committee,  one  at  least  of  whom  shall  visit  the  insti- 
tution each  week  during  the  space  of  two  months.  These  shall 
be  so  arranged,  that  one  shall  go  out  of  and  another  go  into  the 
committee  at  the  beginning  of  each  month. 

This  commitee  shall  examine  the  state  of  the  institution ;  the 
condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  estab- 
lishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report  of  the  superintend- 
ent, and  make  a  record  of  their  visit  and  impressions. 

This  committee  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
institution  at  any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors. — The  trustees  shall  appoint  annually  two  of  their 
number  as  auditors.  They  shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the 
institution  and  treasurer.  They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the 
investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the  institution ;  and  no 
money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  without  their  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  institu- 
tion.* 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  assistants, 
and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  rejection  of  the 
trustees. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of.  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

*  This  rule  is  suspended  for  the  present. 
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He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises,  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training,  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same ;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age,  and  condition,  parent- 
age, and  probable  cause  of  idiocy  or  deficiency,  of  each  pupil,  and 
of  all  the  circumstances  that  mav  illustrate  his  or  her  condition 
or  character ;  and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
progress  of  each  one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores,  and  furniture,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof; 
provided,  however,  that,  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a 
steward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of 
board,  instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for  cloth- 
ing and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interests  of  the  institution  require. 

He  shall  prepare,  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation,  an  annual 
report ;  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress,  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  idiotic  or  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants,  and  pupils  shall  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant,  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study,  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant, 
and  pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  — The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
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see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 
she  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  — Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  —  The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise, 
is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 

Beneficiaries.  —  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six 
and  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Beneficiaries  must  produce  a  certificate  from  the  selectmen,  or 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  their  town,  stating  that  their  parents 
and  immediate  relatives  are  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
education. 

They  must  be  provided  with  suitable  changes  of  raiment  for 
winter  and  summer,  and  especially  with  thick  shoes  or  boots. 

The  boys  must  have  at  least  six  good  cotton  shirts,  and  six  pairs 
of  socks  or  stockings ;  two  coats  or  jackets,  two  pairs  of  trousers, 
two  waistcoats,  and  an  overcoat,  two  pairs  of  shoes  or  boots,  six 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  a  good  cap  or  hat. 

The  females  must  be  provided  with  the  same  quantity  of  linen, 
and  with  three  gowns  and  dresses.  The  clothing  must  all  be  of 
good,  serviceable  material. 

It  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,  by 
the  parents ;  any  thing  more  than  common  mending  will  not  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  its 
owner  —  at  full  length. 

Pupils  not  Beneficiaries.  —  Any  suitable  persons  may  be 
admitted  to  the  institution,  on  presenting  to  the  superintendent 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  fitness  for  it,  on  such  terms  as  he  or  the 
trustees  shall  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and 
difficulties  in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly  in 
advance,  or  sufficient  security  thereof  given. 

Private  pupils  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  decent  suits 
of  clothing,  and  sufficient  changes  of  garments  of  all  kinds  for 

* 

winter  and  also  summer. 

They  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  is  situated  at  723  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston,  and 
may  be  reached  by  taking  the  Bay  View  horse-cars,  of  the  South 
Boston  line,  and  getting  off  at  the  corner  of  M  and  Sixth  Streets. 
Visitors  are  admitted  on  Thursdays,  at  eleven  o'clock  a.m. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are 
often  in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  no  funds  which  it  can 
apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or  material 
therefor,  suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
eighteen,  will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly  to  the 
school  at  our  expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  matron,  if 
notified. 
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TEUSTEES  FOR  1882-83, 


President. 
SAMUEL  ELIOT. 


Vice-President. 
EDWARD  JARVIS. 


Treasurer. 
FREDERICK  W.  G.  MAY. 


Secretary* 
W.  BRANDT  STORER. 


LEWIS  ALLEN. 


Auditors. 
I 


W.  BRANDT  STORER. 


Trustees. 

JOHN  CUMMING8 Wobubn. 

J.  S.  DAMRELL, Boston. 

SAMUEL  ELIOT Boston. 

8AMUEL  A.  GREEN, Boston. 

CHARLES  D.  HOMANS, Boston. 

EDWARD  JARVIS Dorchester. 

STEPHEN  SALISBURY,  Jr. Worcester. 

BENJAMIN  F.  SPINNEY Lynn. 

W.  BRANDT  STORER, Cambridge. 

W.  W.  SWAN Boston. 

JOHN  D.  WASHBURN Worcester. 


State  Board  of  Visitors  ex  officio. 
GOVERNOR,  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SENATE,  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE, 
CHAPLAINS  OF  BOTH  HOUSES, 

And  Members  or  the  Legislature  During  the  Session 


VISITING  COMMITTEES  OF  TRUSTEES. 


1882-83. 


For  January, Messrs.  Stokes  and  Eliot. 

February, Eliot  and  Damrell. 

March, Damrell  and  Cummings. 

April, Cummings  and  Salisbury. 

May, Salisbubt  and 

Jane, and  Spinney. 

July, Spinney  and  Homans. 

Aagnst, Homans  and  Gbben. 

September Gbeen  and  Jarvis. 

October, Jabvis  and  Swan. 

November,        ......  Swan  and  Washburn. 

December, Washburn  and  Stores. 


OFFICERS  FOR  1882-83. 


Superintendent. 
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Commontpealtf)  of  Jttcwsadjiwette. 


Massachusetts  School  fob  Idiotic  akd  Feeble-Minded  Youth, 

Boston,  October  20,  1682. 

Hon.  Henrt  B.  Peirce,  Secretary  of  Slate. 

Dear  Sir  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy 
of.  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  this  institution,  for 
the  use  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  BRANDT  STORES, 

Secretary. 


<£ommonu)mltt)  of  Jttassadjusette. 


TEUSTEES'  EEPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  von  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth, 

Boston,  October  19,  1882. 

The  Trustees  respectfully  present  the  thirty-fifth 
annual  report  of  this  institution. 

It  appears  from  the  accompanying  reports  of  the 
Assistant  Superintendent  and  the  Treasurer  that  the 
whole  number  of  pupils  for  the  past  year  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two,  the  average  number  present 
being  one  hundred  and  thirty-two ;  that  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  administration,  excluding  $645.46  for  bills 
repaid,  amounted  to  $22,637.23,  which  is  a  yearly  rate 
of  $171.49  for  each  pupil;  and  that  the  extraordi- 
nary expenses  amounted  to  $8,742.12,  being  $5,967.31 
for  improvements  in  the  South  Boston  buildings, 
especially  for  protection  against  fire,  and  $2,774.81 
for  stock  and  equipment  at  the  farm.  Detailed 
statistics  are  given  in  the  reports  referred  to,  and 
need  not  be  repeated  here. 

They  exhibit  a  large  work  at  a  comparatively 
small  expense.    Liberality  in  admitting  and  caring 
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for  pupils,  and  economy  in  outlays  for  them,  have 
been  kept  in  view,  and  not  unsuccessfully.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  Trustees,  as  it^is  that  of  the  corporation 
and  of  the  legislature  from  whom  the  school  derives 
its  chief  support,  that  the  greatest  number  should 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  institution  at  the  least  cost 
consistent  with  its  usefulness  and  with  the  character 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Such  has  been,  and  such,  it 
is  believed,  will  be  the  course  pursued  by  the  Trustees. 
To  open  the  doors  of  the  school  as  freely  as  pos- 
sible, to  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  happiness  and 
improvement  of  its  inmates  without  runn  ing  into  a 
single  expense  that  can  be  properly  avoided,  and  thus 
to  make  the  very  most  of  its  present  resources  in 
behalf  of  those  for  whom  it  is  established,  will  in- 
crease its  resources  in  the  future  as  its  opportunities 
are  better  appreciated  and  its  functions  more  fully 
sustained. 

At  this  very  moment  it  needs  a  larger  income  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand  upon  its  ministrations. 
Admission  is  sought  for  a  considerable  number  of 
children  who  cannot  be  admitted  until  provision  is 
made  for  them.  These  annual  reports  have  frequently 
stated  that  the  number  of  children  received  on  account 
of  the  Commonwealth  is  much  greater  than  is  re- 
quired by  the  legislature.  But  there  is  necessarily 
a  limit  beyond  which  the  Trustees  cannot  go  without 
exceeding  the  means  at  their  disposal;  and  this  limit 
is  now  reached.  If  the  State  authorities  desire  that 
the  children  now  waiting  admission  to  the  school  shall 
be  admitted,  they  will  of  course  increase  the  appro- 
priation for  the  coming  year. 
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The  farm  described  in  last  year's  report  has  been 
occupied  since  the  beginning  of  November,  1881,  by 
our  older  boys.  Fourteen  in  all  have  been  placed 
there.  Their  training  to  farm  labor  even  of  the 
simplest  sort  is  very  slow  and  depends  on  the  patience 
of  those  who  give  it  more  than  on  the  progress  of 
thofee  who  receive  it.  But  however  unsatisfactory  in 
itself,  it  is  a  great  gain  to  every  boy  who  gets  it,  and 
as  time  brings  out  its  results,  they  will  prove  the 
value  of  the  farm  in  a  far  more  than  any  agricultural 
sense.  It  has  already  proved  a  good  purchase.  The 
situation  is  excellent,  the  soil  fair,  and  the  buildings, 
after  having  been  thoroughly  repaired,  are  well 
adapted  to  their  purpose.  At  no  distant  date  it  is 
expected  that  the  boys  will  be  able  to  do  most  of  the 
common  work  in  the  barn  and  the  field,  and  that  there 
will  be  raised  enough  poultry,  eggs,  milk,  and  vege- 
tables to  supply  not  only  the  farm  household  but  the 
entire  institution.  Some  supplies  have  already  been 
sent  from  the  farm  to  the  school.  But  whatever  the 
productiveness  or  the  unproductiveness  of  the  farm 
merely  as  a  farm  may  be,  its  means  of  occupying  and 
improving  the  boys  living  on  it  will  be  its  best  return. 
They,  or  their  training,  should  be  regarded  as  the 
harvest  for  which  the  place  is  maintained.  In  this 
new  undertaking  the  Trustees  and  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  have  been  aided  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Osborne,  to  whom  the  farm  and  the  boys  upon  it 
have  been  entrusted  throughout  the  year.  They  have 
done  their  best  to  make  the  boys  contented  and 
helpful. 
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The  name  of  our  founder  has  been  given  to  the 
place,  and  it  is  known  on  our  records  as  the  Howe 
Farm. 

The  farm  has  proved  an  easy  solution  of  some 
difficulties.  There  was  a  pressure  upon  the  limited 
accommodations  at  South  Boston,  and  this  has  been 
relieved.  There  was  a  serious  risk  from  the  presence 
of  so  many  older  boys  in  a  mixed  family  of  such  a 
nature,  and  this  has  been  averted.  The  removal  of 
the  boys  to  the  farm  freed  us  from  all  anxiety  on  both 
these  points,  and  thus  the  whole  school  has  profited 
by  the  creation  of  the  new  department. 

Other  difficulties  may  be  solved  by  the  same  means. 
One  of  these  is  the  care  of  the  older  girls.  To  keep 
them  much  longer  in  school-rooms  is  as  unwise  as  it  is 
impracticable,  and  yet  to  send  them  out  without  further 
training  into  an  unprotected  life  may  be  to  undo  all 
that  has  been  done  for  them.  If  they  can  be  retained, 
and  at  the  same  time  employed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
at  least  partially  self-supporting,  their  lives  will  be  the 
brighter,  and  our  responsibilities  will  be  more  fully 
discharged.  Suppose  them  transferred  to  the  Howe 
farm,  to  a  cottage  far  enough  off  from  the  existing 
house  to  keep  them  apart  from  the  boys,  and  there 
trained  in  such  household  and  farm  labor  as  they  are 
fit  for.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  they,  or  some  of 
them,  might  thus  be  prepared  for  not  unacceptable 
service  in  families  where  they  would  find  protection 
as  well  as  employment  hereafter? 

Many  of  our  pupils  can  never  be  trained  to  support 
themselves,  or  even  to  be  welcome  members  of  ordi- 
nary families.  They  need  an  asylum,  in  which  they  may 
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perhaps  do  some  rude  work,  and  where  the  good  habits 
they  have  acquired  in  the  school  may  be  preserved. 
Two  cottages,  one  for  boys  growing  into  manhood,  the 
other  for  girls  growing  into  womanhood,  might  be 
built  upon  the  farm  as  shelters  for  those  whom  it  is 
wiser  to  retain  than  to  send  to  their  homes,  or  to  the 
almshouses  to  which  many  of  them  would  soon  be 
doomed. 

Our  recent  reports  have  touched  upon  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  removing  the  school  from 
the  city  to  the  country,  and  the  discussion  need  not 
now  be  renewed.  But  it  is  right  to  state  from  year 
to  year  that  the  prospect  of  removal  from  South 
Boston  is  before  us.  It  may  be  near,  it  may  be  dis- 
tant; but  there  it  is,  and  the  Trustees  are  not  blind 
to  it,  although  they  are  in  no  haste  to  approach  it 
closely.  Whether  the  Howe  farm  is  a  suitable  situa- 
tion for  the  entire  institution  cannot  be  determined  at 
this  moment,  but  it  is  not  unsuitable.  It  has  several 
fair  sites  for  building,  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  is 
not  too  far  from  Boston  to  be  readily  reached.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  objections  to  bringing  all 
our  buildings,  or  rather  all  our  pupils,  together, 
especially  if  adults  under  guardianship  be  added  to 
pupils  under  training.  But  these  are  questions  yet  to 
be  long  and  patiently  considered. 

After  some  difficulty,  an  appropriation  of  $4,500 
was  obtained  from  the  legislature  for  protecting  the 
South  Boston  buildings  and  their  inmates  against  the 
more  disastrous  consequences  of  fire.  Brick  walls, 
additional  exits,  and  fire-escapes  now  render  it  com- 
paratively easy  to  remove  the  children  in  case  of  sur- 
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prise  and  danger.  The  lower  ward,  in  which  the  more 
helpless  children  are  quartered,  has  been  enlarged 
and  rendered  easier  of  egress.  These  improvements 
are  of  great  value,  much  greater  than  is  represented 
by  their  cost,  which  has  gone  beyond  the  appropria- 
tion, but  not  too  far  beyond  to  be  met  by  savings 
from  ordinary  income. 

The  work  of  the  school  has  proceeded  as  usual. 
One  branch  has  been  much  developed,  not  in  the 
last  year  only,  but  in  the  last  year  or  two.  This  is 
6ewing,  and  it  is  now  done  by  many  of  the  girls  in 
a  way  most  creditable  to  them,  their  teacher,  and 
the  school.  A  large  amount  of  work  on  house 
linen  has  been  accomplished,  and,  better  still,  the 
mending  for  all  the  older  boys,  besides  dress-making 
for  the  girls  themselves.  The  Trustees  regard  this 
instruction  not  merely  as  helpful  to  the  children 
receiving  it,  but  as  serviceable  in  raising  the  tone  of 
the  whole  school.  It  gives  confidence  to  us  all  to 
see  such  evident  progress  in  useful  and  even  taste- 
ful handiwork,  and  suggests  the  possibility  of  ex- 
tending industrial  training  in  other  branches. 

The  studies,  if  so  they  can  be  called,  of  the  school- 
rooms have  been  the  same  as  in  former  years.  They 
range  from  the  simplest  kindergarten  pastimes  to  the 
exercises  of  an  easy  primary  or  lower  grammar  class, 
and  under  the  forbearing  and  sympathetic  teachers 
whom  we  are  foftunate  enough  to  engage  in  the  ser- 
vice, the  results  in  individual  instances  are  often 
remarkable,  and  generally  satisfactory.  Their  work 
and  ours  is 
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"  To  see  a  good  in  evil,  and  a  hope 
In  ill-success,  to  sympathize,  be  proud 
Of  these  half-reasons,  faint  aspirings,  dim 

Struggles  for  truth,  these  poorest  fallacies, 

•  •  •  •  • 

All  with  a  touch  of  nobleness,  despite 
Their  error,  upward  tending  all  though  weak, 
Like  plants  in  mines  whichjnever  saw  the  sun, 
But  dream  of  him  and  guess  where  he  may  be, 
And  do  their  best  to  climb  and  get  to  him." 

The  secret  of  all  education  is  in  bringing  light  out 
of  darkness.  It  is  emphatically  the  secret  of  educat- 
ing the  feeble-minded. 

The  head  of  our  staff  is  the  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent. His  work  in  finding  and  starting  the  farm  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  services  rendered  to  this  insti- 
tution since  its  foundation. 

The  matron,  steward,  book-keeper,  and  attendants, 
as  well  as  the  teachers  already  mentioned,  all  labor 
together  in  a  spirit  of  harmony,  which  is  the  first 
essential  of  efficient  administration  in  such  a  work  as 
theirs.  The  Trustees  take  pleasure  in  expressing 
public  approbation  of  the  entire  staff. 

The  Trustees  invite  the  corporation,  the  legisla- 
ture, and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  relief  of 
human  ills,  to  visit  the  institution.  The  school  and 
the  farm  are  always  open  to  inspection,  and  acquaint- 
ance with  both  will  lead  to  the  confidence  and  good- 
will on  which  both  depend.  Our  institution  needs 
to  be  seen  to  be  believed  in.  To  think  of  idiotic  and 
feeble-minded  youth  is  to  be  haunted  by  a  thought 
which  brings  pain  to  most  minds.  But  to  see  the 
youth  within  these  walls,  to  behold  them  becoming 
neater  and  more  orderly   from   the  beginning,  and 
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more  engaging  in  the  course  of  time,  more  playful, 
more  promising,  more  like  other  children  —  this  has 
nothing  painful  in  it,  but  the  very  contrary.  Few 
sights  on  earth  are  fairer  than  the  rescue  of  childhood 
from  whatever  oppresses  or  deforms  it,  and  this  can 
be  seen  here  every  day. 

"  For  reverend  discipline  and  religions  fear, 
And  soft  obedience  find  sweet  biding  here." 

Like  all  charitable  institutions,  this  one  is  in  want 
of  money.  The  yearly  appropriation  from  the  Com- 
monwealth is  no  longer  sufficient,  as  has  been  stated, 
to  warrant  the  reception  of  many  children  who  apply 
and  deserve  to  be  received.  The  Trustees  would  be 
thankful  to  be  less  dependent  upon  State  grants. 
They  believe  the  charity  which  they  administer  to  be 
one  eminently  deserving  of  sympathy  and  support 
from  private  sources.  They  ask  the  men  and  women 
who  have  made  the  present  generation  memorable  for 
its  beneficence,  to  turn  some  of  their  free-flowing 
gifts  to  this  school.  With  their  aid  it  will  soon  prove 
capable  of  greater  helpfulness,  and  the  development 
both  of  work  begun  and  of  work  not  yet  begun  will 
be  a  blessing  to  the  children  who  are  here,  and  to  the 
much  greater  number  who  are  yet  to  come  here. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  CUMMINGS,  W.  BRANDT  STORER, 

J.  S.  DAMRELL,  JOHN  D.  WASHBURN, 

SAMUEL  ELIOT,  W.  W.  SWAN, 

SAMUEL  A.  GREEN,  STEPHEN  SALISBURY,  Jr., 

CHARLES  D.  ROMANS,  J.  F.  MOORS, 

EDWARD  JARVIS,  Trustees. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ASSISTANT   SUPERINTENDENT 


FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING.  SEPT.  80,  1882. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- 
Minded  Youth. 

Gentlemen: — I  would  respectfully  submit  the 
following  statistics  and  report  of  the  school  for  the 
year: — 

Number  of  pupils  present  Sept.  30,  1881,      ....     130 
Number  of  pupils  present  Sept.  30,  1882,      ....     132 

(Boys,  79 ;  Girls,  53.) 

Number  at  farm  included  above, 11 

Admitted  during  the  year, 30 

Discharged  during  the  year, 28 

Average  number  present, 132 

Private  pupils  now  present, 4 

Entirely  supported  by  the  State,  .        .        .        .         .        .109 

Partially  supported  by  the  State, 10 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States,  ....        9 
Applicants  for  admission  during  the  year,     .         .  .91 

Of  the  applicants,  17  were  declined  on  account  of 
epilepsy,  9  because  of  unsuitable  age,  4  because 
insane,  22  because  they  were  fit  only  for  custodial 
wards,  and  there  are  now  18  suitable  applicants 
awaiting  their  turn  for  admission. 
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These  are  mostly  the  children  of  poor  people,  and 
some  of  them  have  already  been  nominated  as  State 
beneficiaries  by  the  Governor.  As  soon  as  the  altera- 
tions in  our  south  building  are  completed,  we  can 
admit  about  16  more  boys  if  the  funds  for  their  sup- 
port shall  be  appropriated  by  the  legislature. 

"Within  the  year  material  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  means  of  egress  from  the  buildings  in  case  of 
fire. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  specify,  further  than  to  state 
that  there  is  now  no  room  occupied  day  or  night  by 
the  children  which  has  not  two  distinct  places  of  exit, 
while  most  of  them  have  three.  It  certainly  seems 
as  if  this  would  answer  the  demands  of  any  emerg- 
ency. 

The  alterations  in  the  ward  devoted  to  unimprov- 
able cases  are  so  near  completion  that  we  are  already 
beginning  to  receive  the  advantage  of  them,  and  the 
superior  ventilation  will,  I  believe,  make  this  ward 
as  healthy  and  unobjectionable  as  any  in  the  house. 

The  repairing  of  walls  made  necessary  by  even 
such  small  alterations,  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the 
foundations  of  our  buildings  were  built  for  wooden 
superstructures  only,  and  would  not  bear  the  weight 
of  brick. 

The  school  has  prospered  as  before  in  its  various 
departments,  the  sewing  school  easily  holding  its  own 
position  in  comparison  with  the  others. 

The  work  in  the  boys'  shop  has  been  greatly  dimin* 
ished  by  the  transfer  to  the  farm  of  so  many  of  the 
larger  boys,  but  the  transfer  will  give  opportunity  for 
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shop  instruction  to  still   another  class  of  younger 
boys. 

During  the  year  the  school  has  met  with  a  serious 
loss  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Holt  and  the  death  of 
Miss  Waters. 

Miss  Holt  has  served  the  school  for  nearly  eight 
years,  with  what  success  you  all  know,  winning  the 
love  of  even  the  feeblest,  and  thus  gaining  a  hold 
upon  their  attention,  which  is  the  first  step  in  their 
instruction,  teaching  the  singing  class  with  great 
good  judgment,  guiding  and  controlling  them  with 
an  expenditure  of  strength  which  was  wonderful  in 
one  of  her  slender  physique,  and  which  won  the 
applause  of  the  superintendents  of  other  idiot  schools 
at  a  recent  visit.  Her  successor  must  needs  have 
abundance  of  skill,  tact,  and  patience  to  fill  her 
place. 

Miss  "Waters  died  in  September,  having  left  the 
school  in  January,  after  a  faithful  service  of  four  and 
a  half  years,  and  I  think  her  death  may  be  indirectly 
due  to  her  unselfish  devotion  to  the  wants  of  others. 
I  once  entered  her  school-room  and  found  her  suffer- 
ing severe  pain,  which  might  have  been  relieved  by 
leaving  the  children  alone  for  a  few  moments,  but 
she  would  not  so  far  violate  the  rules  of  the  school 
until  she  had  my  explicit  permission.  I  think  I  never 
knew  a  more  unselfish  person,  and  a  pleasant  memory 
of  her  will  ever  be  cherished  by  those  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  her. 

Miss  A.  L.  Simmons  and  Miss  E.  P.  Rollins  have 
been  engaged  for  the  two  vacant  places. 
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The  current  expenses  have  been  kept  very  low, 
notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  the  price  of 
meat  and  all  kinds  of  food.  They  amount  to 
$22,637.23  per  year,  or  $3.30  per  week  for  each 
child. 

The  accompanying  analysis  shows  the  actual  and 
relative  cost  of  the  various  items  of  expenditure. 

Our  Christmas  was  again  remembered  by  friends 
who  do  good  out  of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts,  but 
with  the  wish  that  the  left  hand  might  not  know  what 
the  right  hand  did.  And  their  remembrances  were 
so  liberal  that  every  one  of  our  130  children  had 
at  least  two  gifts  at  the  hand  of  a  genuine  Santa 
Clans. 

The  farm  which  we  purchased  a  year  ago  has 
proven  a  most  successful  experiment,  the  results  of 
the  first  year  exceeding  our  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. 

The  boys  now  there  are  happy  and  contented  — 
showing  great  fondness  for  the  animals,  gladly  assist- 
ing in  their  care,  and  working  on  the  land  better  than 
we  could  have  expected. 

The  crops  this  year  have  been  very  satisfactory. 
We  have  dug  161  bushels  of  potatoes,  gathered  about 
50  barrels  of  apples,  and  have  yet  to  harvest  a 
good  yield  of  corn  and  ^turnips. 

We  have  already  shipped  potatoes,  turnips,  apples, 
eggs,  and  butter  to  the  school,  and  after  one  more 
year  I  hope  we  shall  supply  the  school  with  milk. 

For  the  thrift  and  neatness  of  the  farm  and  build- 
ings, the  happiness  and  content  of  the  boys,  and  the 
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good  crops,  the  credit  should  be  awarded  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Osborne,  who  have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts, 
working  early  and  late  for  the  well-being  of  their 
charge. 

I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  another  year  will 
show  still  more  improvement  in  the  boys'  work,  or 
rather  in  their  capabilities  for  work,  as  a  result  of 
Mr.  Osborne's  teaching. 

GEOEGE  G.  TARBELL, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  EXPENDITURES 


For  Tear  ending  Oct.  1,  1882. 


Meat,  21,002  lbs.,  .        . $2,046  42 

Fish,  3,541  lbs., 273  34 

Butter,  2,301  lbs., 700  64 

Rice,  sago,  etc.,  1,313  lbs., 169  37 

Bread,  flour,  and  meal,l 1,296  90 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 679  67 

Fruit, 202  15 

Milk,  16,053  qts 819  53 

Sugar,  6,170  lbs  , 603  73 

Coffee,  646  lbs., 113  68 

Tea,  169  lbs , 59  55 

Chocolate,  216  lbs.,               .• 69  12 

Groceries, 404  76 

Gas 429  25 

Oil 6  19 

Coal, 2,081  00 

Wood, 34  53 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption,  ice,  etc.,    .                        .  150  90 

Hardware, 269  50 

Crockery,               31  16 

Bedding  and  table-linen, 556  34 

Furniture, 221  97 

Mending,  thread,  buttons,  etc., 124  27 

Superintendence  and  instruction, 4,017  43 

Domestic  service, 4,608  58 

Outside  aid, 96  98 

Removing  sick,     .........  3  25 

Expense  of  quarterly  meetings, 55  30 

Laundry, 214  24 

Stationery, 38  32 

Postage, 35  35 

School  materials,  papers,  etc., 189  22 

Medicines, 69  44 

Amount  carried  forward, $.0,662  08 
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Amount  brought  forward, 
Water  tax, 

$20,662  08 
75  00 

Boiler  insurance,  and  taxes, . 

93  23 

Tuning  pianos,      .... 
Ordinary  repairs,  .... 
Sundries, 

9  85 

1,461  22 

126  58 

Printing,        .... 
Refunded  bills,      .... 

54  96 
645  46 

Clothing  children, 

Extraordinary  expenses  (fire-escapes) 

Car  tickets, 

136  02 

507  31 

18  29 

Furniture,  live  stock,  tools,  etc.,  at  farm, 

2,774  81 

$26,564  81 
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TEEMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  eight  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  nor  for  insane  chil- 
dren, nor  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic. 
None  such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable 
subjects. 

Children  will  be  received  upon  trial  for  three  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  a  report  upon  the  case  will  be  made  to  the  parents. 

Children  must  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing, 
and  stout  shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  These  must  be  re- 
newed as  often  as  is  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  applicants. 
Those  who  tear  and  destroy  their  clothing  must  be  provided  with 
garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture 
as  not  to  be  easily  torn. 

Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  pupils, 
for  their  board  and  care  in  vacation,  and  for  their  removal  when- 
ever they  may  be  discharged. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  bjT  application  to  the  Governor.  For  others, 
a  charge  will  be  made  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parents 
and  the  trouble  and  cost  of  treating  them.* 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  certain 
blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  appli- 
cation. 

For  further  particulars, '  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the 
Assistant  Superintendent. 

DR.  G.  G.  TARBELL. 

*  Indigent  pupils  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  Governors  of  their  respective  States,  proper 
blanks  for  which  will  be  furnished  by  applying  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent  as  above. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Visiting  Committee. — Two  of  the  trustees,  taken  in  rotation, 
shall  form  a  committee,  one  at  least  of  whom  shall  visit  the  insti- 
tution each  week  during  the  space  of  two  months.  These  shall 
be  so  arranged,  that  one  shall  go  out  of  and  another  go  into  the 
committee  at  the  beginning  of  each  month. 

This  committee  shall  examine  the  state  of  the  institution ;  the 
condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  estab- 
lishment; and  receive  and  examine  any  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent, and  make  a  record  of  their  visit  and  impressions. 

This  committee  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
institution  at  any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors.  —  The  trustees  shall  appoint  annually  two  of  their 
number  as  auditors.  The}'  shall  examine  all  the-  accounts  of  the 
institution  and  treasurer.  They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the 
investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the  institution;  and  no 
money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  without  their  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  insti- 
tution.* 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  assistants, 
and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  rejection  of  the 
trustees. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

*  This  rule  Is  suspended  for  the  present. 
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He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises,  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training,  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same ;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age,  and  condition,  parent- 
age, and  probable  cause  of  idiocy  or  deficiency,  of  each  pupil,  and 
of  all  the  circumstances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition 
or  character ;  and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
progress  of  each  one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores,  and  furniture,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof; 
provided,  however,  that,  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a 
steward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils, 
or  with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of 
board,  instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for  cloth- 
ing and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interests  of  the  institution  require. 

He  shall  prepare,  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation,  an  annual 
report ;  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress,  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  idiotic  or  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants,  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant,  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study,  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant, 
and  pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  —  The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
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see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 
she  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  —  The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise, 
is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 

Beneficiaries. — Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six  and 
under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Beneficiaries  must  produce  a  certificate  from  the  selectmen,  or 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  their  town,  stating  that  their  parents 
and  immediate  relatives  are  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
education. 

They  must  be  provided  with  suitable  changes  of  raiment  for 
winter  and  summer,  and  especially  with  thick  shoes  or  boots. 

The  boys  must  have  at  iea9t  six  good  cotton  shirts,  and  six  pairs 
of  socks  or  stockings ;  two  coats  or  jackets,  two  pairs  of  trousers, 
two  waistcoats,  and  an  overcoat,  two  pairs  of  shoes  or  boots,  6ix 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  a  good  cap  or  hat. 

The  girls  must  be  provided  with  the  same  quantity  of  linen, 
and  with  three  gowns  and  dresses.  The  clothing  must  all  be  of 
good,  serviceable  material. 

It  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,  by 
the  parents;  anything  more  than  common  mending  will  not  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  its 
owner  —  atfuU  length. 

Pupils  not  Beneficiaries.  —  Any  suitable  persons  may  be 
admitted  to  the  institution,  on  presenting  to  the  superintendent 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  fitness  for  it,  on  such  terms  as  he  or 
the  trustees  shall  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and 
difficulties  in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly  in 
advance,  or  sufficient  security  thereof  given. 

Private  pupils  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  decent  suits 
of  clothing,  and  sufficient  changes  of  garments  of  all  kinds  for 
winter  and  also  summer. 

They  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  is  situated  at  723  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston,  and 
may  be  reached  by  taking  the  Bay  View  horse-cars,  of  the  South 
Boston  line,  and  getting  off  at  the  corner  of  M  and  Sixth  Streets. 
Visitors  are  admitted  on  Thursdays,  at  eleven  o'clock  a.m. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are 
often  in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  no  funds  which  it  can 
apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or  material 
therefor,  suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
eighteen,  will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly  to 
the  school  at  our  expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  matron,  if 
notified. 
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TRUSTEES  FOR  1883-84. 


President. 
SAMUEL  ELIOT. 


Vice-President 
EDWARD  JARVIS. 


Treasurer. 
FREDERICK  W.  G.  MAY. 


Secretary. 
W.  BRANDT  STORER. 


W.  W.  SWAN. 


Auditors. 

|  W.  BRANDT  STORER. 


Trustees. 

JOHN  CU3IMINGS, Woburn. 

J.  S.  DAMRELL, Boston. 

SAMUEL  ELIOT, Boston. 

SAMUEL  A.  GREEN, Boston. 

CHARLES  D.  HOMANS Boston. 

EDWARD  JARVIS Dorchester. 

STEPHEN  SALISBURY,  Jr., Worcester. 

BENJAMIN  F.  SPINNEY, Lynn. 

W.  BRANDT  STORER Cambridge. 

W.  W.  SWAN Boston. 

JAMES  M.  TROTTER, Hyde  Park. 

JOHN  D.  WASHBURN, Worcester. 


Btate  Board  of  Visitors  ez  officio. 

GOVERNOR,  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR,  SECRETARY  OF  BTATE, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SENATE,  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE, 

CHAPLAINS  OF  BOTH  HOUSES, 

And  M embers  of  the  Legislature  Durinq  the  Session. 


VISITING  COMMITTEES  OF  TRUSTEES. 


1883-84. 


For  Januarv. Messrs.  Storer  and  Eliot. 

February, Eliot  and  Damrkll. 

March, Damrell  and  Cumm  inos. 

April, Cummings  and  Salisbury. 

May, Salisbury  and  Trotter. 

June, Trotter  and  Spinney. 

July, Spinney  and  Homans. 

August,     .  Homans  and  Green. 

Septemtor, Green  and  Jarvis. 

October, Jarvis  and  Swan. 

November, Swan  and  Washburn. 

December,        • Washburn  and  Storer. 


OFFICERS   FOR   1883-84. 


Superintendent. 
EDWARD  JARVIS,  M.D. 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
ASBURY  G.  SMITH,  M.D. 


Steward. 
Mb.  I.  R.  BARBOUR. 


Matron. 
Mrs.  I.  R.  BARBOUR. 


Book-keeper  and  Clerk. 
Miss  E.  W.  PETERSON. 


Teachers. 


Miss  L.  L.  MOULTON. 
Miss  L.  J.  SANDERSON. 


Miss  A.  L.  SIMMONS. 
Miss  E.  P.  ROLLINS. 


Supervisor. 
Miss  MARY  E.  BOYSON. 


In  Charge  of  Workshop. 
Mr.  EDWIN  C.  LUCE. 


In  Charge  of  Farm. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  OSBORNE. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


Lewis  Allen,  Feabody. 
Nathan  Allen,  M.D.,  Lowell. 
Fred'k  L.  Ames,  North  Easton. 
Michael  Anagnos,  South  Boston, 
Henry  Barnard,  Hartford,  Conn. 
George  Wm.  Bond,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Chas.  P.  Bowditch,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Charles  F.  Bradford,  Roxbury. 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Boston. 
Geo.  C.  S.  Choate,  M.D.,  N.Y.  City. 
Hon.  Charles  R.  Codman,  Boston. 
Uriel  Crocker,  Boston. 
William  Crocker,  Taunton. 
Rev.  Samuel  B.  Cruft,  Boston. 
John  Cummings,  Woburn. 
Benj.  Cushing,  M.D.,  Dorchester, 
Elbridge  G.  Cutler,  M.D.,  Boston. 
John  S.  Damrell,  Boston. 
Benjamin  Dean,  South  Boston. 
Henry  G.  Denny,  Boston. 
Rev.  C.  R.  Eliot,  Dorchester. 
Samuel  Eliot,  Boston. 
Miss  Ellen  Emerson,  Concord. 
Edw.  W.  Emerson,  M.D.,  Concord. 
William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Emily  A.  Fifield,  Dorchester 
Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Richard  C.  Greenleaf,  Boston. 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Boston. 
Rev.  David  G.  Haskins,  Cambridge. 
Edward  D.  Hayden,  Woburn. 
William  Hazard,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Augustus  Hemenway,  Boston. 
Clement  H.  Hill,  Boston. 


Charles  D.  Homans,  M.D.,  Boston. 

Edward  W.  Hooper,  Cambridge. 

Miss  Abby  Hosmer,  Concord. 

Edward  Jarvis,  M.D.,  Dorchester. 

Henry  Lee,  Boston. 

Mrs.  Clara  T.  Leonard,  Springfield. 

Rev.  Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  Boston. 

John  Lowell,  Chestnut  Hill. 

Fred.  W.  G.  May,  Dorchester. 

Isaac  B.  Mills,  Boston. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Moors,  Greenfield. 

Rev.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Rev.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  Cam- 
bridge. 

James  J.  Putnam,  M.D.,  Boston. 

Mrs.  Henry  Richards,  Gardiner, Me. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Worcester. 

Franklin  B.  Sanborn,  Concord. 

George  B.  Shattuck,  M.D.,  Boston* 

George  C  Shattuck,  M.D.,  Boston. 

Benj.  F.  Spinney,  Lynn. 

Charles  E.  Stedman,  M.D.,  Dor- 
chester. 

William  Brandt  Storer,  Cambridge. 

William  W.  Swan,  Boston. 

George  G.  Tarbell.  M  D  ,  Boston. 

Albert  Tolman,  Worcester. 

Jas.  M.  Trotter,  Hyde  Park. 

Henry  Tuck,  M.D.,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Ware,  Lancaster. 

John  D.  Washburn,  Worcester. 

Robert  W.  Wood,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Chas.  F.  Wyman,  Cambridge. 


Commontoealtjj  of  iSaasatJrosrits. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 
Boston,  October  2&,  1883. 

Hon.  Henry  B.  Peirce,  Secretary  of  State. 

Dear  Sir  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  this  institution,  for 
the  use  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  BRANDT  STORER, 

Secretary. 


Commontocalt^f  of  Passat^usftla. 


TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 
Boston,  Oct.  25,  1883. 

To  the  Corporation: 

The  Trustees  respectfully  submit  the  Thirty-Sixth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Institution. 

The  Assistant  Superintendent  and  the  Treasurer 
furnish  statistical  and  other  information,  relating  to 
the  work  of  this  most  important  charity,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  respective  reports  of  these  officers. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  number  of  children 
cared  for  during  the  year  has  been  139,  and  the  indi- 
vidual cost  has  been  $3.14  per  week.  The  general 
health  has  been  good,  and  only  two  children  have 
died,  which  is  remarkable,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  number  of  physically  healthy  children  at  any  time 
in  our  care,  is  very  small.  With  the  exception  of 
a  brief  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever,  few  cases  of  sick- 
ness have  occurred;  which  is  due  very  much  to  the 
excellent  sanitary  discipline,  made  possible  by  the 
improvements  and  appliances  that  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  buildings,  since  the  school  was  first 
established,  thirty-six  years  ago. 
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As  was  intimated  in  the  Trustees'  report  for  1881, 
and  later  in  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
Lunacy  and  Charity  in  1882,  uThe  question  of 
enlarging  the  operations  of  the  school,  so  that  it 
shall  embrace  not  only  the  improvables,  but  the 
unimprovables,"  has  resulted  in  the  passage  of  an 
act  by  the  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  which 
changes  the  name  of  the  institution,  so  that  it  shall 
hereafter  be  called  The  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded,  and  establishes  a  department  of  the 
school  as  an  asylum  for  idiots  who  are  beyond 
the  school  age.  And  this  act  further  directs  that 
the  support  of  the  school  shall,  from  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  the  act,  be  collected  from  town,  city  or 
county,  or  from  the  State,  for  all  persons  who  have 
no  property,  or  kindred  able  to  support  them,  at  a 
rate  now  or  hereafter  to  be  established,  for  the 
support  of  state,  city  and  town  paupers,  in  state 
lunatic  hospitals.  This  provision  will  supersede  the 
annual  state  appropriation,  and  virtually  places  the 
institution  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  state  lunatic 
hospitals,  in  regard  to  its  sources  of  income.  This 
act  is  given  entire  at  the  end  of  this  Report,  but  a 
brief  summary  of  it  may  be  acceptable.     It  is  entitled 


An  Act  concerning  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- 
Minded  Youth. 

Section  1  provides  for  a  change  in  the  name,  so  that 
the  school  shall  hereafter  be  known  ns  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  And  it  further  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  a  department  thereof  as  au  asylum  for 
idiots  who  are  beyond  the  school  Age,  or  are  not  capable  of 
being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  and  gives  to  the  Cor- 
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poration  and  Trustees,  the  same  duties  and  powers  in  regard 
to  the  asylum,  which  they  now  hold  towards  the  school. 

Section  2  provides  for  the  support  of  pupils  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  are  liable  for  their  maintenance,  or  at 
the  charge  of  the  city  or  town  where  they  have  a  settlement, 
at  the  same  rate  paid  for  the  support  of  state,  city  and  town 
paupers  in  state  lunatic  hospitals,  or  if  they  have  no  settle* 
merit,  the  state  shall  maintain  them,  and  in  special  cases 
pupils  having  a  settlement,  may  be  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  or  from  funds  of  the  institution,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Trustees. 

Section  3  provides  for  the  quarterly  payment  for  the 
support  of  the  various  classes  of  pupils,  aud  other  inmates 
of  the  school,  from  those  legally  bound  to  pay  for  them,  or 
from  the  city  or  town  where  they  may  have  a  settlement. 

Section  4  provides  for  the  recovery  by  any  city  or  town 
of  the  expense  of  maintenance  of  any  pupil,  from  the  pupil 
if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  the  same,  or  from  those  bound 
by  law  to  support  such  pupil. 

Section  5  provides  for  the  manner  of  commitment  of 
idiotic  persons  to  the  school. 

Section  6  provides  for  the  reception  and  discharge  of 
pupils  by  the  Trustees,  aud  also  for  the  reception  of  special 
state  pupils,  provided,  that  the  number  of  such  pupils  shall 
not  exceed  fifty-five  at  any  time.  All  accounts  for  the 
support  of  state  pupils  must  be  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Health,  Lunacy  and  Charity,  and  presented  to  the  auditor 
before  being  paid  from  the  treasury. 

Section  7  provides  for  the  repeal  of  various  acts  here- 
tofore passed,  inconsistent  with  the  above  act. 

The  school  at  South  Boston  now  has  144  inmates, 
55  girls  and  89  boys.  The  pupils  rise  at  6  A.  m., 
attend  prayers,  and  breakfast  at  7.  They  are  occupied 
in  the  various  school-rooms  from  9  to  12  £  o'clock, 
with  a  recess  of  half  an  hour.  Dinner  is  at  12£. 
From  2  \  to  5  o'clock  they  are  again  in  the  school- 
room. •  But  the  school  routine  is  relieved  by    drill 
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exercises  for  all ;  and  work  in  the  shop  and  games 
in  the  yard  for  the  boys,  and  attendance  in  the 
sewing-roora  for  the  girls.  At  all  times  the  pupils 
are  under  the  watchful  care  of  their  instructors  and 
attendants.  The  sewing-room  is  in  constant  opera- 
tion from  8  to  5  o'clock,  with  the  exception  of  the 
dinner-hour,  and  the  girls  have  made  all  the  bed- 
clothing,  table-linen,  under-clothing,  dresses  and 
aprons  for  the  household,  and  have  done  all  the 
mending.  The  workshop  is  likewise  in  operation  all 
day,  and  the  boys  are  employed  by  details,  for  au 
hour  at  a  time,  in  making  brooms  and  in  braiding 
cane  seats  for  chairs,  which  is  healthful  relaxation, 
and  also  good  physical  exercise.  On  Sunday  the 
scholars  are  in  charge  of  the  attendants  for  half  the 
day,  who  supervise  their  occupations,  and  the  other 
half  of  the  Sabbath  is  devoted  to  Sunday  school 
exercises,  in  the  large  class  room,  under  the  charge 
of  the  teachers. 

The  object  of  the  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  is 
twofold :  first,  to  offer  to  unfortunates  of  that  class 
a  retreat  from  the  rude  experience  they  must  inevit- 
ably suffer  if  not  provided  for;  and,  secondly,  to  care 
for  them  in  such  a  way  that  both  their  physical  and 
mental  condition  shall  be  improved,  so  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  may  depart  at  the  end  of  their  resi- 
dence here,  better  able  to  bear  the  trials  that  fall  to 
their  lot.  The  best  treatment  of  mental  and  nervous 
diseases  is  that  which  draws  the  attention  of  the 
patient  from  the  consideration  of  his  own  case,  and 
this  is  well  accomplished  by  providing  constant  men- 
tal and  bodily  occupation.     It  has  been  said  that  it  is 
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folly  to  think  of  teaching  such  persons;  but  a  visit  to 
the  school  will  prove  that  this  opinion  is  incorrect. 
Even  if  far  less  were  accomplished  than  is  desired,  it 
is  an  incontestable  fact  that  the  pupils  are  made 
happy  and  comfortable,  and  that  on  their  return  from 
the  summer  vacation,  many  of  them  express  great 
pleasure  at  rejoining  their  companions,  in  whose 
society  they  are  not  grieved  or  annoyed  by  the  re- 
flection that  they  are  looked  upon  as  wanting  or 
inferior.  What  a  boon  this  must  be  is  readily  under- 
stood ;  and  yet  this  special  immunity  from  annoyance 
can  be  enjoyed  by  no  other  means  than  by  asso- 
ciating together  this  unfortunate  class,  and  keeping 
them  isolated  and  protected  from  the  cold  and 
thoughtless  world.  If  they  were  merely  fed  and 
clothed  and  left  to  themselves,  they  woqld  become 
homesick  and  miserable;  but  the  school,  the  work- 
shop, the  sewing-room,  the  drill,  and  the  hours  of 
recreation,  make  the  time  pass  pleasantly  and  often 
profitably. 

Thus  far  the  school  has  only  attempted  to  provide 
for  children,  and  has  assumed  this  care  for  a  short 
period,  usually  not  more  than  two  or  three  years, 
which  has  proved  sufficient  in  the  majority  of  cases 
to  effect  a  marked  improvement  in  their  mental  and 
physical  condition.  The  pressure  of  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  applications,  has  necessitated 
their  discharge  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  give  place 
to  a  new  set  of  youthful  unfortunates.  All  respon- 
sible for  the  children  are  grateful  for  the  relief  and 
benefit  thus  afforded,  while  they  may  regret  that  the 
advantages  could  not  be  enjoyed  for  a  longer  time. 
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The  Howe  Farm,  at  Medfield,  has  accommodated 

,  15  boys  during  the  last  summer,  but  only  9  or  10  of 

them  will  probably  remain  there  during  the  winter, 

because  of  the  absence  of  outside  work,  and  because 

a  few  of  them  may  be  more  improved  by  school  dis- 

» 

cipline.  The  house  can  receive  only  16  boys  in 
addition  to  the  persons  necessary  for  their  care,  and 
the  older  boys,  whose  health  would  be  benefited  by 
farm  life,  are  selected.  The  results  of  the  experiment 
are  satisfactory,  and  the  expense  of  maintenance  is 
lessened  by  the  considerable  return  of  vegetables  and 
other  farm  products,  which  have  been  furnished  to 
the  school  at  South  Boston.  The  boys  are  much 
pleased  with  the  routine  of  farm  labor,  and  are  never 
taxed  or  overworked  while  their  physical  condition 
is  greatly  benefited. 

The  question  whether  ultimately  the  school  should 
not  be  removed  from  South  Boston  to  the  Farm,  or 
elsewhere,  is  one  which  still  engages  the  attention  of 
the  Trustees,  and  upon  which  there  exists  a  variety 
of  opinion.  Some  of  the  board,  at  least,  think  that 
it  is  unsafe  and  unwise  to  collect  a  very  large  number 
of  youthful  unfortunates  in  one  establishment.  They 
regard  the  home  at  South  Boston  as  suitable  in  most 
respects  for  the  care  of  such  a  number  of  pupils  as 
we  now  have,  and  its  accessibility  to  the  parents, 
visitors,  and  Trustees,  far  outweighs  the  incon- 
veniences arising  from  its  proximity  to  a  growing 
neighborhood.  Its  situation  is  unsurpassed  in  salu- 
brity, and  the  healthful  sea-breezes,  which  temper  the 
heats  of  summer  and  soften  the  chills  of  winter,  can 
never  be  affected  by   any   adjacent    constructions, 
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because  it  is  open  to  the  sea  on  the  south  and  east, 
while  the  fire  department  affords  a  security  which 
would  be  missed  if  a  change  was  made  for  a  more  rural 
location.  The  new  department  which  the  act  of  the 
legislature  of  1883  establishes  for  the  care  of  other 
than  children,  opens  the  door  of  an  asylum  for  adult 
unfortunate  incurables,  and  entails  a  possible  large 
increase  of  the  number  of  persons  to  whom  assistance 
shall  be  extended.  How  shall  this  demand  be  met? 
In  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  Trustees,  the  South 
Boston  school  should  be  retained  and  developed,  as 
much  as  the  limits  of  the  territory  now  owned  and 
the  safe  distribution  of  buildings  will  permit,  for  the 
care  of  the  younger  children.  The  farm  is  well 
adapted  to  contain  a  limited  number  of  houses,  where 
older  feeble-minded  persons  may  be  placed  somewhat 
on  the  cottage  system,  and  cared  for  with  proper  re- 
gard to  their  comfort  and  welfare.  The  great  objec- 
tion to  a  removal  of  the  whole  establishment  to  the 
country  or  to  an  isolated  locality,  arises  from  the  in- 
creased exposure  to  disastrous  conflagration,  without 
the  adequate  protection  enjoyed  by  the  proximity  to 
a  well  organized  fire  department.  Another  objection 
is,  that  the  farther  the  institution  is  removed  from 
the  city  of  Boston  the  greater  will  be  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  a  proper  supervision,  and  the  more 
infrequent  will  be  the  visits  of  parents  and  friends, 
whose  constant  interest  and  attention  is  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  the  success  of  administration. 

The  retirement  of  our  associate,  Mr.  Lewis  Allen, 
from  the  board  of  Trustees,  is  a  subject  of  regret  to 
all.     He  was  first  appointed  in  1865,  and  of  those 
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who  were  upon  the  board  at  that  time,  only  three 
remain  —  our  President,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  and  our 
Vice-President,  Dr.  Edward  Ja^rvis,  both  of  them 
members  of  the  first  board  of  Trustees,  and  our 
Treasurer,  Mr.  F.  W.  G.  May,  a  Trustee  in  1861 
and  appointed  Treasurer  in  1864.  Mr.  Allen  was 
very  punctual  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of 
all  his  duties  towards  this  institution,  and  his  very 
great  experience,  his  character,  and  his  cautious  and 
well  matured  suggestions,  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
as  a  pillar  of  strength  by  the  younger  members  of 
the  board. 

The  position  of  Assistant  Superintendent,  so  well 
filled  by  Dr.  George  G.  Tarbell  since  1878,  has 
become  vacant  by  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  as 
soon  as  his  successor  shall  be  appointed.  The  claims 
of  his  professional  engagements  made  this  6tep  im- 
perative, and  though  the  Trustees  have  endeavored 
to  induce  a  change  of  purpose,  they  are  obliged 
reluctantly  to  acquiesce  in  his  decision.  The  office 
is  one  which  calls  for  a  high  degree  of  medical  skill, 
united  to  administrative  ability  and  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  in  Dr.  Tarbell  these  qualities  have 
been  conspicuous.  During  his  term  of  office,  and 
very  much  through  his  suggestion  and  advice,  the 
Howe  Farm  has  been  purchased  and  set  in  operation 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  School,  and  the  labor  of  organ- 
izing the  details  has  mainly  devolved  upon  him,  and 
its  success  is  due  in  great  measure  to  his  frequent 
personal  supervision  and  direction.  The  sewing- 
room  for  girls,  which  now  holds  so  important  a  place 
in  our  system  of  training,  was  inaugurated  by  him. 
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and  has  proved  most  efficient  in  bringing  out  the 
faculties  of  the  children.  The  Trustees  will  long 
remember  the  many  services  of  Dr.  Tarbell  to  the 
school,  and  his  uniform  courtesy  to  all  with  whom  he 
has  come  in  contact. 

The  Trustees  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
uniform  faithfulness  and  unselfish  services  of  the 
various  officers  and  teachers,  and  can  confidently 
commend  the  school  to  the  corporation  for  its  Chris- 
tian kindness  as  well  as  its  usefulness. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  CUMMINGS, 
J.   S.   DAMRELL, 
SAMUEL   ELIOT, 
SAMUEL  A.  GREEN, 
CHARLES  D.   HOMANS, 
EDWARD  JARVIS, 
STEPHEN  SALISBURY,  Jb., 
BENJAMIN  F.   SPINNEY, 
W.   BRANDT  STORER, 
W.  W.  SWAN, 
JAS.   M.  TROTTER, 
JOHN  D.   WASHBURN, 

Trustees. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   ASSISTANT   SUPERINTENDENT 


Foil  the  Year  ending  September  80,  1883. 


Tt*  the  Tiuslees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Miruled  : 

Gentlemen, — I  would  respectfully  submit  the 
following  statistics  and  report  of  the  school  for  the 
year: — 


Number  of  pupils  present  September  30,  1882, 
Number  of  pupils  present  September  30,  1883, 

(Girls,  55;  Buys,  89.) 

Admitted  during  the  year,     . 
Discharged  during  the  year, 
Average  number  present, 
Private  pupils  now  present,  . 
Entirely  supported  by  the  State,   . 
Partially  supported  by  the  State,  . 
Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States, 
Applicants  for  admission  during  the  year, 


132 
144 

4G 

34 

130 

;> 

124 

9 

6 

61 


Twenty  applicants  were  declined,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  epilepsy,  while  several  were  postponed 
because  too  young. 

It  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated  that  this  is 
not,  and  was  never  intended  to  be,  an  asylum  for 
epileptics.  Public  or  private  charity  must  soon  es- 
tablish some  place  of  refuge  for  epileptics.  Their 
place  is  not  among  ordinary  idiots,  because  their 
imbecility  is  a  consequence  of  their  epilepsy,  and  is 
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not  improvable  unless  the  disease  subsides,  and 
because  their  fits  terrify  the  simple-minded  ones 
around  them. 

My  report  of  the  school  for  the  year  can  bo  brief, 
for  it  is  a  repetition  of  the  story  of  quiet  progress. 

The  last  term  of  the  school  was  shortened  two  or 
three  weeks  by  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  of  a 

4 

malignant  type,  but  as  this  term  began  a  week 
earlier  than  usual,  little  time  was  really  lost. 

The  entire  institution  was  most  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  disinfected  by  fumigation  with  sulphur, 
and  we  have  had  no  return  of  the  disease. 

We  begin  our  new  year  with  full  numbers.  To- 
day 144  are  actually  present,  the  largest  number  ever 
in  the  school.  We  have  no  empty  beds  for  girls,  and 
only  three  or  four  for  boys.  If  we  bring  back  to 
the  school  a  few  boys  from  the  farm,  who  may  be 
benefited  by  school  training  this  winter,  we  can 
admit  no  more. 

The  grades  of  children  now  in  the  school-rooms 
arc  more  improvable  than  ever,  and  wre  can  still 
further  improve  by  discharging  the  few  epileptics 
and  replacing  them  by  more  hopeful  cases  from  the 
applicants  of  the  next  few  months. 

Since  the  re-arrangement  of  pupils  in  the  various 
school-rooms  for  the  coming  year,  the  teachers  tell 
me  that,  poor  as  it  is,  the  material  they  have  to  work 
upon  was  never  so  well  classified. 

In  proof  of  this  I  recently  found  in  one  school- 
loom  a  class  of  eleven  (11)  standing  up  to  recite 
together,  —  certainly  a  great  gain  from  the  individual 
training  which  was  formerly  the  rule. 


\ 
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The  lowest  grade  school-room  should  have  an 
additional  teacher,  or  about  one-third  the  children 
in  it  should  be  remanded  to  the  custodial  depart- 
ment, which  is  not  possible  at  present  for  want  of 
room. 

I  need  not  specify  in  detail  the  progress  of  work 
in  the  school.  In  outline  it  is  as  it  has  been  for 
the  past  three  or  four  years,  and  in  character  it  has 
certainly  not  deteriorated. 

The  Treasurer's  report  and  the  accompanying 
analysis  of  expenditures  will  show  you  the  financial 
condition.  All  expenditures  have  been  charged  to 
current  expenses,  except  the  few  hundred  dollars 
spent  toward  completing  the  basement  of  the  west 
building. 

The  cost  of  each  pupil  has  been  $163.37  per  year, 
or  $3.14  per  week,  and  the  small  deficit  was  caused 
only  by  attempting  to  carry  more  children  than  our 
appropriation  warranted.  It  seemed  cruel  to  dis- 
charge children  already  admitted  after  appointment 
by  the  Governor,  and  I  could  not  believe  that  the 
additional  amount  would  not  be  granted. 

The  farm  has  been  quite  prosperous  notwithstand- 
ing the  dry  season.  All  the  crops,  except  the  fruit, 
have  been  fairly  good.  We  can  report  377  bushels 
of  potatoes  as  one  item  to  its  credit.  Fifteen  boys 
have  been  there  all  summer,  and  the  average  has 
been  twelve  for  the  year.  %f  we  have  no  misfortune 
to  our  live  stock,  we  shall  be  able,  at  the  beginning 
of  next  year,  to  supply  from  our  farm  all  the  milk 
needed  in  the  institution.  The  cost  of  keeping  the 
boys  at  the  farm  is  no  greater  than  at  the  school. 
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The  event  of  the  year  most  worthy  of  record,  is 
the  passage  of  the  law,  a  copy  of  which  is  appended 
to  this  report,  which  revolutionizes  the  method  of 
admitting  pupils,  and  of  collecting  the  money  for 
their  support.  It  recognizes  also  the  fact  that  we 
are  compelled  to  care  for  some  inmates  not  improv- 
able. It  is  too  soon  as  yet  to  discuss  the  working 
of  the  law,  or  the  probable  effect  of  it  upon  the 
institution.  It  will  require  the  experience  of  a  year 
or  two  at  least  to  demonstrate  its  strong  or  weak 
points.  We  have  already  admitted  18  pupils  under  it, 
committed  by  seven  different  judges.  It  has  proved 
an  obstacle  to  the  admission  of  but  one  suitable  case, 
and  in  that  the  obstacle  was  hardly  the  law,  but 
rather  the  belief  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  that 
the  parents  are  amply  able  to  pay  the  support  them- 
selves. 

The  judges  of  probate,]  to  whom  is  intrusted  the 
committal  to  the  school,  would  certainly  seem  to  be 
the  proper  persons  to  decide  the  question  of  admis- 
sion, for  they  are,  in  this  State  at  least,  the  natural 
guardians  of  the  rights  of  persons,  as  well  as  of  the 
interests  of  the  public  at  large. 

It  now  seems  probable  that  the  change  in  the  law 
will  not  change  the  character  of  the  institution,  but 
will  put  it  on  a  firmer  basis,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
support  of  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  it  themselves. 

This  will  bring  into  greater  prominence  a  need 
which  we  have  long  felt,  viz.,  the  want  of  suitable 
rooms  for  the  reception  of  pupils  whose  parents 
demand,  and  would  willingly  pay  for  better  accom- 
modations than  we  can  now  give  them. 
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The  next  need,  or  rather  the  first  and  greatest 
need,  is  that  the  Superintendent  should  devote  him- 
self to  the  school,  and  I  wish  here  to  place  upon 
record  my  belief,  so  often  unofficially  expressed  to 
you,  that  the  school  is  now-  of  sufficient  size  to 
demand  the  whole  time,  attention,  and  thought  of  its 
Superintendent. 

If  this  present  opportunity  is  not  seized  for  making 
the  change,  you  may  be  obliged  to  do  so  at  a  time  in 
the  growth  of  the  school,  when  a  change  would  be 
as  disastrous  as  the  proverbial  "  swapping  of  horses 
while  crossing  the  stream." 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  feeble-minded  of 
the  State  are  in  our  school.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  should 
be  collected  together,  and  I  would  not  imitate  the 
example  of  some  other  States  in  this  respect. 

Our  institution  should  receive  two  classes;  viz., 
those  capable  of  benefit  from  teaching,  and  those 
who  cannot  be  properly  guarded  at  home.  The 
much  larger  number  of  harmless  and  unimprovable 
imbeciles  can  be  better  and'  more  economically 
cared  for  by  their  natural  guardians  in  their  own 
families. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  record  of  growth 
of  the  school  for  the  past  six  years.  We  have  built 
and  furnished  the  new  west  wing  to  our  buildings. 
We  have  bought  our  farm,  stocked  it,  and  have 
removed  to  it  16  of  our  large  boys  —  a  great  relief 
to  the  school.  We  have  carried  from  120  to  140 
children,  as  against  80  children  previously.  We 
have  paid  for  all  this  without  increase  in  the  appro- 
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priation  from  the  State.  We  have  never  knowingly 
admitted  an  unsuitable  case.  We  have  done  nothing, 
except  good  work,  to  advertise  the  school,  and  it  is 
to-day  one  of  the  least  known  institutions  in  the 
State.  Yet  in  these  six  years  our  numbers  have 
increased  from  80  to  144,  while  in  the  17  previous 
years,  the  numbers  had  increased  only  from  70  to  80. 

Does  not  this  brief  retrospect  show  you  that,  even 
if  the  Trustees  adhere  to  their  traditional  conser- 
vatism, the  school  must  grow. 

It  should  grow,  not  only  in  quantity  but  also  in 
the  quality  of  its  work,  for,  notwithstanding  our 
present  well  organized  and  prosperous  condition, 
improvements  can  be  made  in  many  directions.  You 
will  certainly  soon  be  called  upon  to  take  care  of 
a  larger  number.  This  implies  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  as  its  first  step.  Your  Superintendent 
should  be  the  one  to  plan  your  buildings  so  that 
they  may  be  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 
To  do  it  well  he  should  have  experience  in  their 
peculiar  needs.  The  wrong  man  at  such  a  time 
would  entail  upon  the  school,  the  curse  so  often 
felt  in  institutions,  of  expensive  and  poorly-arranged 
buildings,  ill  adapted  to  their  purposes,  and  which 
can  never  be  comfortably  or  economically  admin- 
istered. 

With  many  regrets  I  give  up  the  charge  of  the 
school  which  has  been  such  a  pleasant  burden  to  me 
for  the  past  six  years,  and  I  do  it  simply  because  I 
have  not  the  time  to  devote  to  it  which  it  needs. 
During  the  last  two  years,  since  the  numbers  of 
pupils  and  their  demands  upon  my  time  have  been 
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so  large,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to 
keep  affairs  running  so  smoothly  without  the  cordial 
and  hearty  co-operation  of  those  holding  the  places 
of  trust  and  responsibility  in  the  school.  Indeed,  to 
them  rather  than  to  mc  is  due  the  credit  for  the  past 
harmony  and  efficiency  in  the  administration  of  the 
school,  for  its  present  flourishing  condition,  and, 
above  all,  for  that  tsjyrit  de  corps  which  enables  them 
to  accomplish  so  much  uninteresting  work,  and 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  all  intelligent  visitors. 

GEORGE   G.  TARBELL, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  EXPENDITURES 


Fou  THE  Yea.1*  ending  Sept.  30,  1883. 


Meat,  21,  173  lbs., $1,989  73 

Fish,  4,097  lbs., 317  31 

Butter,  2,303  lbs 667  79 

Rice,  sa?o,  etc.,  2,53;)  lbs 209  25 

Bread,  flour  and  meal, 1,231  18 

Vegetables, 409  65 

r  ru  it,       ...........  loo  i»o 

Milk,  18,277  qts., 991  66 

Sugar,  .5,034  lbs 457  41 

Tea,  131  lbs 50  83 

Coffee,  627  lbs 114  48 

Chocolate,  192  lbs , 6149 

Groceries, 540  14 

Gas, 385  75 

Oil 3  10 

Coal 1,388  51 

Wood, 24  23 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption,  ice,  etc.,       ....  22947 

Hardware, .        .  145  59 

Crockery, 44  25 

Bedding  and  table-linen 369  16 

Furniture, 170  17 

Mending-thread,  buttons,  etc ,                 .                 .        .         .  53  05 

Superintendence  and  instruction 4,215  46 

Domestic  services, 4,975  68 

Outside  aid, 58  32 

Removing  sick, 3  00 

Expense  of  quarterly  meetings 24  00 

Laundry,         .        . 215  70 

Stable  and  barn, 632  55 

Shop, 24  01 

Stationery, 81  31 

Postage 29  73 

School  materials,  papers,  etc., 164  59 

Amount  carried  jot  ward , $20,373  13 
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Amount  brought  forward. 
Medicines, 
Water  tax. 
Boiler  insurance,  and  taxes;  . 
Tuning  pianos. 
Ordinary  repairs. 
Sundries,  expresses,  etc.. 
Printing, 
Refunded  bills, 
Car  tickets,  . 
Farm  St.  tickets 
Clothing  childrm, 
Extraordinary  expenses, 


$20,373 

13 

43 

34 

145 

00' 

75 

w 

10 

50 

1,643  01 

140 

75 

31 

80 

359 

77 

30  82 

35  00 

180 

65 

1,535 

31 

$24,604  08 
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TERMS   OF  ADMISSION. 


The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  eight  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  nor  for  insane  chil- 
dren, nor  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic. 
None  such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable 
subjects. 

Children  must  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing, 
and  stout  shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  These  must  be  re- 
newed as  often  as  is  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  applicants. 
Those  who  tear  and  destroy  their  clothing  mu9t  be  provided  with 
garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture 
as  not  to  be  easily  torn. 

Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  pupils, 
for  their  board  and  care  in  vacation,  and  for  their  removal  when- 
ever they  may  be  discharged. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  For  others,  a 
charge  will  be  made  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parents 
and  the  trouble  and  cost  of  treating  them.* 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  certain 
blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  appli- 
cation. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the 
Assistant  Superintendent. 

DR.  ASBURY  G.  SMITH. 


*  Indigent  pupils  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island  can 
secure  gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  Governors  of  their  respective 
States,  proper  blanks  for  which  will  be  furnished  by  applying  to  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  as  above. 
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RULES  AND   REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Visiting  Committee.  —  Two  of  the  trustees,  taken  in  rotation, 
shall  form  a  committee,  one  at  least  of  whom  shall  visit  the  insti- 
tution each  week  during  the  space  of  two  months.  These  shall 
be  so  arranged,  that  one  shall  go  out  of  and  another  go  into  the 
committee  at  the  beginning  of  each  month. 

This  committee  shall  examine  the  state  of  the  institution ;  the 
condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  estab- 
lishment; and  receive  and  examine  any  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent, and  make  a  record  of  their  visit  and  impressions. 

This  committee  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
institution  at  any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees 

Auditors.  —  The  trustees  shall  appoint  annually  two  of  their 
number  as  auditors.  They  shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the 
institution  and  treasurer.  They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the 
investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the  institution;  and  no 
money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  without  their  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  insti- 
tution.* 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  assistants, 
and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  rejection  of  the 
trustees. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

*  This  rale  is  suspended  for  the  present 
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He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises,  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  coarse  of  the  education  and  training,  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same ;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  executed. 

He  shall  make  a  recoid  of  the  name,  age,  and  condition,  parent- 
age, and  probable  cause  of  idiocy  or  deficiency,  of  each  pupil,  and 
of  all  the  circumstances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition 
or  character ;  and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
progress  of  each  one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores,  and  furniture,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof; 
provided,  Jiotcever,  that,  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a 
steward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent. 

,     He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
ami  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils, 
or  with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of 
board,  instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
the  interests  of  the  institution  require. 

He  shall  prepare,  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation,  an  annual 
report ;  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress,  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  idiotic  or  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants,  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant,  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  stud}',  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant, 
and  pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strict^  to  them. 

Matron.  —  The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

{She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  estah- 
lishment. 
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If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 
she  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  — The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise, 
is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 

Beneficiaries.  —  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six 
j'ears  of  age. 

Beneficiaries  must  produce  a  certificate  from  the  selectmen,  or 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  their  town,  stating  that  their  parents 
and  immediate  relatives  are  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
education. 

They  must  be  provided  with  suitable  changes  of  raiment  fur 
winter  and  summer,  and  especially  with  thick  shoes  or  boots. 

The  boys  must  have  at  least  six  good  cotton  shirts,  and  six  pairs 
of  socks  or  stockings ;  two  coats  or  jackets,  two  pairs  of  trousers, 
two  waistcoats  and  an  overcoat,  two  pairs  of  shoes  or  boots,  six 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  a  good  cap  or  hat. 

The  girls  must  be  provided  with  the  same  quantity  of  linen, 
and  with  three  gowns  and  dresses.  Tbe  clothing  mu?t  all  be  of 
good,  serviceable  material. 

It  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,  by 
the  parents ;  anything  more  than  common  mending  will  not  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  its 
owner  —  at  full  length. 

Pcpils  not  Beneficiaries.  —  Any  suitable  person  may  be 
admitted  to  the  institution,  on  presenting  to  the  superintendent 
sufficient  evidence  of  fitness  for  it,  on  such  terms  as  he  or  the 
trustees  shall  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and 
difficulties  in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly  in 
advance,  or  sufficient  security  therefor  given. 

Private  pupils  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  decent  suits 
of  clothing,  and  sufficient  changes  of  garments  of  all  kind*  for 
winter  and  also  summer. 

They  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  institution. 
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NOTICE 


The  school  Is  situated  at  723  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston,  and 
may  be  reached  by  taking  any  horse-car,  of  the  South  Boston  line, 
and  getting  off  at  M  Street.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  Thursdays, 
at  eleven  o'clock  a.m. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are 
often  in  need  of  clothing,  as%  the  school  has  but  a  small  fund  which 
it  can  apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or  ma- 
terial therefor,  suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  eighteen,  will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly 
to  the  school  at  our  expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  matron, 
if  notified. 
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tfommontoialik  of  gjassarjjttsitts- 


Laws  and  Resolves  — 1883. 


MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

[Chap.  239.] 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Sect.  1.  The  name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and 
Feeble-Minded  Yonth  is  hereby  changed  to  the  "  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,"  and  there  shall  be  established  as  a 
department  thereof  an  asylum  for  idiots  who  are  beyond  the  school 
age,  or  are  not  capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction. 
The  corporation  and  trustees  of  said  school  shall  have  and  exercise 
the  same  powers,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  with  respect  to 
said  asylum,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  which  they  now  have 
and  exercise  or  are  subject  to  concerning  said  school. 

Sect.  2.  Pupils  hitherto  received  and  maintained  in  said  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth  shall  be  sup- 
ported in  the  buildings  and  on  the  grounds  of  said  institution, 
wherever  located,  and  may  be  classified  in  such  departments  as  the 
trustees  shall  see  fit,  such  support  to  be  at  the  expense  of  persons 
liable  for  their  maintenance  ;  but  if  they  have  no  property  or 
kindred  able  to  support  them,  the  price  of  such  support  shall  be 
paid  quarterly  by  the  city  or  town  in  which  they  have  a  settlement, 
such  price  being  hereby  fixed  at  the  same  rate  now  or  hereafter 
to  be  established  for  the  support  of  state,  city  and  town  paupers 
in  state  lunatic  hospitals ;  and,  if  they  have  no  settlement  within 
the  Commonwealth,  the  state  shall  maintain  them  as  at  present ; 
but  in  special  case9  pupils  having  a  settlement  may  be  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  from  the  funds  belonging 
to  the  institution,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 

Sect.  3.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  the  charges  for  the  support  of 
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pupils  and  other  inmates  of  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  shall  be  paid  quarterly,  as  follows: — For  those 
having  known  settlements,  either  by  the  person  bound  to  pay,  or 
by  the  place  in  which  such  pupils  or  inmates  had  their  settlement 
at  the  time  of  their  admission,  unless  other  sufficient  security 
is  taken  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustees  for  such  support ;  for 
idiots  not  having  known  settlements  in  this  Commonwealth  the 
charges  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  same  may 
afterwards  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  of 
the  idiots  themselves,  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  the  same,  or  of 
any  person  or  kindred  bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the 
place  of  their  settlement,  if  any  such  is  ascertained  ;  and  if  any 
such  place  or  person  refuses  to  pay  such  charges  or  such  sum  as 
may  be  oharged  and  due,  for  thirty  days  after  the  same  has  been 
demanded  in  writing  by  the  treasurer,  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  the  city,  or  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  or  of  the  person  liable 
therefor,  the  same,  with  interest  from  the  time  of  such  demand, 
may  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  said  school,  in  an  action  to  be 
instituted  by  the  district  attorneys,  or  other  prosecuting  officers, 
in  the  name  of  the  treasurer,  against  such  delinquent  city,  town 
or  person. 

Sect.  4.  Every  city  or  town  paying  the  expenses  for  the  sup- 
port or  removal  of  an  idiot  admitted  to  said  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-Minded  shall  have  like  rights  and  remedies  to 
recover  the  full  amount  thereof,  with  interest  and  costs,  of  the 
place  of  his  settlement,  as  if  such  expenses  had  been  incurred  in 
the  ordinary  support  of  the  idiot ;  and  the  idiot,  if  of  sufficient 
ability  to  pay  the  same,  and  any  kindred  bound  by  law  to  main- 
tain him,  shall  be  liable  for  all  such  expenses  paid  by  a  city  or 
town  in  either  case. 

Sect.  5.  When  it  is  made  to  appear  upon  application  in  writing 
to  a  judge  of  a  probate  or  municipal  court,  that  a  person  is  idiotic, 
and  a  fit  subject  for  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  such  judge  may  send  such  person  to  said  institution,  upon 
an  order  of  commitment,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a  phy- 
sician who  is  a  graduate  of  some  legally  organized  medical  college, 
and  has  practised  three  years  in  the  Commonwealth,  that  such 
person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution,  and  is  not  insane : 
jirovided,  that  such  order  of  commitment  shall  be  directed  to  the 
trustees  of  said  institution,  who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  receive  the 
person  committed,  or  to  send  him  to  his  own  home,  or  to  the  state 
almshouse,  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement,  if,  in  their  judgment, 
he  ought  not  to  be  received  into  the  institution. 
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Sect.  6.  The  trustees  of  the  said  school  for  the  feeble-minded 
may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their  discretion,  and  may  at 
any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate,  and  cause  him  to  be 
removed,  either  to  his  home,  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or 
to  the  state  almshouse  ;  and  they  may  also  allow  any  inmate  to  be 
absent  on  a  visit  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months.  They 
may  admit  state  pupils  upon  special  conditions,  from  this  Common- 
wealth or  from  any  other  state  or  province :  provided,  that  the 
number  of  such  special  state  pupils  supported  by  this  Common- 
wealth shall  not  exceed  fifty-five  at  any  one  time.  All  accounts 
for  the  support  of  pupils  by  the  Commonwealth,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  shall,  after  they  have  been  approved  by  the  board 
of  health,  lunacy,  and  charity,  be  presented  to  the  auditor  and 
paid  from  the  treasury. 

Sect.  7.  Section  twenty-eight  of  chapter  eighty-six  of  the  Public 
Statutes,  and  so  much  of  section  fifty-six  of  chapter  eighty-seven 
of  the  Public  Statutes,  and  so  much  of  chapter  twentj'-six  of  the 
resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  chapter  nine 
of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and 
chapter  eighteen  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-four  as  relates  to  the  payment  of  money,  and  all  other  acts 
and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

[The  foregoing  was  laid  before  the  Governor  on  the  fourth  day  of 
June,  1883,  and  after  five  days  it  had  the  "force  of  a  law,"  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution,  as  it  was  not  returned  by  him  with  his 
objections  within  that  time.'} 
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ANALYSIS  OF  EXPENDITURES 


Fou  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1883. 


Meat,  21,  173  lbs., •     .  f  1,989  73 

Fish,  4,097  lbs., 317  31 

Butter,  2,303  lbs 657  79 

Rice,  sa<?o,  etc.,  2,533  lbs 209  2d 

Bread,  flour  and  meal, 1,231   18 

Vegetables, 409  65 

Fruit, 155  08 

Milk,  18,277  qts., 991  66 

Sugar,  5,034  lbs , 45741 

Tea,  131  lbs 50  33 

Coffee.  627  lbs 114  48 

Chocolate,  192  lbs , 6149 

Groceries, 540  14 

VjftS,             ...........  OoO    fO 

Oil 3  10 

Coal 1,388  51 

Wood, 24  23 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption,  ice,  etc.,       ....  22947 

Hardware, .        .  145  59 

Crockery, 44  25 

Bedding  and  table-linen, 369  16 

Furniture, 170  17 

Mending-thread,  buttons,  etc ,        .        .        .     "  .                .  53  05 

Superintendence  and  instruction, 4,215  46 

Domestic  services, 4,975  68 

Outside  aid 58  32 

Removing  sick, 3  00 

Expense  of  quarterly  meetings 24  00 

Laundry,         .        . 215  70 

Stable  and  barn, 632  55 

Shop 24  01 

Stationery, 3181 

Postage, 29  73 

School  materials,  papers,  etc, 164  59 

Amount  carried  forward, $20,373  13 
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Amount  brought  forward, 
Medicines, 
Water  tax. 

Boiler  insurance,  and  taxes; 
Tuning  pianos. 
Ordinary  repairs, 
Sundries,  expresses,  etc.. 
Printing, 
Refunded  bills. 
Car  tickets, 
Farm  St.  ticket*. 
Clothing  children, 
Extraordinary  expenses, 


$20,373 

13 

43 

34 

145 

00' 

75 

N> 

10 

50 

1,643  ni 

140 

75 

31 

80 

359 

77 

3D  82 

35  00 

180 

65 

1 ,535 

31 

$24,604  08 
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TERMS   OF  ADMISSION. 


The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  eight  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  nor  for  insane  chil- 
dren, nor  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic. 
None  such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable 
subjects. 

Children  must  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing, 
and  stout  shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  These  must  be  re- 
newed as  often  as  is  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  applicants. 
Those  who  tear  and  destroy  their  clothing  must  be  provided  with 
garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture 
as  not  to  be  easily  torn. 

Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  pupils, 
for  their  board  and  care  in  vacation,  and  for  their  removal  when- 
ever they  may  be  discharged. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  For  others,  a 
charge  will  be  made  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parents 
and  the  trouble  and  cost  of  treating  them.* 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  certain 
blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  appli- 
cation. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the 
Assistant  Superintendent. 

DR.  ASBURY  G.  SMITH. 


•  Indigent  pupils  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Inland  ran 
secure  gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  Governors  of  their  respective 
States,  proper  blanks  for  which  will  be  furnished  by  applying  to  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  as  above. 
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RULES  AND   REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Visiting  Committee.  —  Two  of  the  trustees,  taken  in  rotation, 
shall  form  a  committee,  one  at  least  of  whom  shall  visit  the  insti- 
tution each  week  during  the  space  of  two  months.  These  shall 
be  so  arranged,  that  one  shall  go  out  of  and  another  go  into  the 
committee  at  the  beginning  of  each  month. 

This  committee  shall  examine  the  state  of  the  institution ;  the 
condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  estab- 
lishment; and  receive  and  examine  any  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent, and  make  a  record  of  their  visit  and  impressions. 

This  committee  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
institution  at  any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees 

Auditors; — The  trustees  shall  appoint  annually  two  of  their 
number  as  auditors.  They  shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the 
institution  and  treasurer.  They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the 
investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the  institution;  and  no 
money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  without  their  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  insti- 
tution.* 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  assistants, 
and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  rejection  of  the 
trustees. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

*  This  rule  is  suspended  for  the  present. 
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He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises,  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training,  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same ;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  executed. 

He  shall  make  a  recoid  of  the  name,  age,  and  condition,  parent- 
age, and  probable  cause  of  idiocy  or  deficiency,  of  each  pupil,  and 
of  all  the  circumstances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition 
or  character ;  and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
progress  of  each  one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores,  and  furniture,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof; 
pravided,  however,  that,  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a 
steward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent. 

.     He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils, 
or  with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  nut 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of 
board,  instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
the  interests  of  the  institution  require. 

He  shall  prepare,  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation,  an  annual 
report ;  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress,  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  idiotic  or  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants,  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant,  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  stud}',  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant, 
and  pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictty  to  them. 

Matron.  —  The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

!She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 
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If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 
she  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  —  Persons  ma}'  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  — The  use  of.  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise, 
is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 

Beneficiaries.  —  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six 
years  of  age. 

Beneficiaries  must  produce  a  certificate  from  the  selectmen,  or 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  their  town,  stating  that  their  parents 
and  immediate  relatives  are  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
education. 

They  must  be  provided  with  suitable  changes  of  raiment  for 
winter  and  summer,  and  especially  with  thick  shoes  or  boots. 

The  boys  must  have  at  least  six  good  cotton  shirts,  and  six  pairs 
of  socks  or  stockings ;  two  coats  or  jackets,  two  pairs  of  trousers, 
two  waistcoats  and  an  overcoat,  two  pairs  of  shoes  or  boots,  six 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  a  good  cap  or  hat. 

The  girls  must  be  provided  with  the  same  quantity  of  linen, 
and  with  three  gowns  and  dresses.  Tbe  clothing  mu?t  all  be  of 
good,  serviceable  material. 

It  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,  by 
the  parents ;  anything  more  than  common  mending  will  not  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  its 
owner  —  at  fidl  length. 

Pupils  not  Beneficiaries.  —  Any  suitable  person  ma}'  be 
admitted  to  the  institution,  on  presenting  to  the  superintendent 
sufficient  evidence  of  fitness  for  it,  on  such  terms  as  he  or  the 
trustees  shall  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and 
difficulties  in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly  in 
advance,  or  sufficient  security  therefor  given. 

Private  pupils  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  decent  suits 
of  clothing,  and  sufficient  changes  of  garments  of  all  kinds  for 
winter  and  also  summer. 

They  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  is  situated  at  723  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston,  and 
may  be  reached  by  taking  any  horse-car,  of  the  South  Boston  line, 
and  getting  off  at  M  Street.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  Thursdays, 
at  eleven  o'clock  a.m. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are 
often  in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  but  a  small  fund  which 
it  can  apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or  ma- 
terial therefor,  suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  eighteen,  will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly 
to  the  school  at  our  expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  matron, 
if  notified. 


\ 

i 
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(Jornmontaealil  of  Igtassarjjtisftte. 


Laws  and  Resolves  — 1883. 


MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

[Chap.  239.] 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Sect.  1.  The  name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and 
Feeble-Minded  Youth  is  hereby  changed  to  the  "Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,"  and  there  shall  be  established  as  a 
department  thereof  an  asylum  for  idiots  who  are  beyond  the  school 
age,  or  are  not  capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction. 
The  corporation  and  trustees  of  said  school  shall  have  and  exercise 
the  same  powers,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  with  respect  to 
said  asylum,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  which  they  now  have 
and  exercise  or  are  subject  to  concerning  said  school. 

Sect.  2.  Pupils  hitherto  received  and  maintained  in  said  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth  shall  be  sup- 
ported in  the  buildings  and  on  the  grounds  of  said  institution, 
wherever  located,  and  may  be  classified  in  such  departments  as  the 
trustees  shall  see  fit,  such  support  to  be  at  the  expense  of  persons 
liable  for  their  maintenance  ;  but  if  they  have  no  property  or 
kindred  able  to  support  them,  the  price  of  such  support  shall  be 
paid  quarterly  by  the  city  or  town  in  which  they  have  a  settlement, 
such  price  being  herebjr  fixed  at  the  same  rate  now  or  hereafter 
to  be  established  for  the  support  of  state,  city  and  town  paupers 
in  state  lunatic  hospitals ;  and,  if  they  have  no  settlement  within 
the  Commonwealth,  the  state  shall  maintain  them  as  at  present ; 
but  in  special  case9  pupils  having  a  settlement  majr  be  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  from  the  funds  belonging 
to  the  institution,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 

Sect.  3.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  the  charges  for  the  nupport  of 
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pupils  and  other  inmates  of  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  shall  be  paid  quarterly,  as  follows: — For  those 
having  known  settlements,  either  by  the  person  bound  to  pay,  or 
by  the  place  in  which  such  pupils  or  inmates  had  their  settlement 
at  the  time  of  their  admission,  unless  other  sufficient  security 
is  taken  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustees  for  such  support ;  for 
idiots  not  having  known  settlements  in  this  Commonwealth  the 
charges  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  same  may 
afterwards  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  of 
the  idiots  themselves,  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  the  same,  or  of 
any  person  or  kindred  bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the 
place  of  their  settlement,  if  any  such  is  ascertained  ;  and  if  any 
such  place  or  person  refuses  to  pay  such  charges  or  such  sum  as 
may  be  charged  and  due,  for  thirty  days  after  the  same  has  been 
demanded  in  writing  by  the  treasurer,  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  the  city,  or  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  or  of  the  person  liable 
therefor,  the  same,  with  interest  from  the  time  of  such  demand, 
may  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  said  school,  in  an  action  to  be 
instituted  by  the  district  attorneys,  or  other  prosecuting  officers, 
in  the  name  of  the  treasurer,  against  such  delinquent  city,  town 
or  person. 

Sect.  4.  Every  city  or  town  paying  the  expenses  for  the  sup- 
port or  removal  of  an  idiot  admitted  to  said  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-Minded  shall  have  like  rights  and  remedies  to 
recover  the  full  amount  thereof,  with  interest  and  costs,  of  the 
place  of  his  settlement,  as  if  such  expenses  had  been  incurred  in 
the  ordinary  support  of  the  idiot ;  and  the  idiot,  if  of  sufficient 
ability  to  pay  the  same,  and  any  kindred  bound  by  law  to  main- 
tain him,  shall  be  liable  for  all  such  expenses  paid  by  a  city  or 
town  in  either  case. 

Sect.  f).  When  it  is  made  to  appear  upon  application  in  writing 
to  a  judge  of  a  probate  or  municipal  court,  that  a  person  is  idiotic, 
and  a  fit  subject  for  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  such  judge  may  send  such  person  to  said  institution,  upon 
an  order  of  commitment,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a  phy- 
sician who  is  a  graduate  of  some  legally  organized  medical  college, 
and  has  practised  three  years  in  the  Commonwealth,  that  such 
person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution,  and  is  not  insane : 
2)rovided,  that  such  order  of  commitment  shall  be  directed  to  the 
trustees  of  said  institution,  who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  receive  the 
person  committed,  or  to  send  him  to  his  own  home,  or  to  the  state 
almshouse,  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement,  if,  in  their  judgment, 
he  ought  not  to  be  received  into  the  institution. 
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Sect.  6.  The  trustees  of  the  said  school  for  the  feeble-minded 
may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their  discretion,  and  may  at 
any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate,  and  cause  him  to  be 
removed,  either  to  his  home,  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or 
to  the  state  almshouse ;  and  they  may  also  allow  any  inmate  to  be 
absent  on  a  visit  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months.  The}- 
may  admit  state  pupils  upon  special  conditions,  from  this  Common- 
wealth or  from  any  other  state  or  province :  provided,  that  the 
number  of  such  special  state  pupils  supported  by  this  Common- 
wealth shall  not  exceed  fifty-five  at  any  one  time.  All  accounts 
for  the  support  of  pupils  by  the  Commonwealth,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  shall,  after  they  have  been  approved  by  the  board 
of  health,  lunacy,  and  charity,  be  presented  to  the  auditor  and 
paid  from  the  treasury. 

Sect.  7.  Section  twenty-eight  of  chapter  eighty-six  of  the  Public 
Statutes,  and  so  much  of  section  fifty-six  of  chapter  eighty-seven 
of  the  Public  Statutes,  and  so  much  of  chapter  twenty-six  of  the 
resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  chapter  nine 
of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and 
chapter  eighteen  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-four  as  relates  to  the  payment  of  money,  and  all  other  acts 
and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

[The  foregoing  was  laid  before  the  Ghvemor  on  the  fourth  day  of 
June,  1883,  and  after  five  days  it  had  the  "force  of  a  law,"  as  pre- 
stribed  by  the  Constitution,  as  it  was  not  returned  by  him  with  his 
objections  within  that  time  J] 
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Massachusetts  School  fob  the  Freble-Mikdbd, 
Boston,  October  30,  1884. 

Hon.  Henry  B.  Peirce,  Secretory  of  Stale, 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  this  institution,  for 
the  use  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  W.  SWAN, 

Secretary. 
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TKUSTEES'  KEPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 
Boston,  Oct.  80,  1884. 

To  the  Corporation : 

The  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  respectfully  submit  their  Thirty- 
Seventh  Annual  Report. 

The  terras  industrial  education  and  intellectual 
education  are  used  by  many  persons  as  if  they  were 
antithetical.  A  greater  error  than  is  involved  in  this 
use  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  industrial  is  but 
an  earlier  stage,  a  lower  plane,  of  the  intellectual 
education.  The  way  to  the  latter  may  lie,  in  many 
instances  does  lie,  directly  through  the  former.  To 
every  class  of  industrial  pursuits,  except  the  very 
lowest,  some  measure  of  the  intellectual  pertains.  A 
boy  whose  earliest  years  have  betrayed  no  sign  of 
intelligent  observation,  whose  mental  faculties,  if 
they  exist  at  all,  are  held  in  abeyance,  and  whose 
intellectual  light  is  gross  darkness,  is  taken  from 
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seclusion  to  a  farm  like  ours.    He  goes  there  seem- 
ingly 

"  To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensate  rock 
And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  share  and  treads  upon." 

At  first  this  brotherhood  may  well  seem  complete. 
And  yet  the  cases  are  few  in  which  some  intellectual 
process  does  not,  in  time,  accompany  the  industrial 
processes  of  the  farm.  The  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  begins  to  be  in  some  degree  appreciated,  to 
some  extent  weighed.  The  order  of  the  events 
which  follow  successively  upon  the  labors  of  the 
farm  is  noted,  reasoning  on  probabilities  begins,  and 
these  are  the  beginnings  of  intellectual  life.  Grant 
that  they  are  small  beginnings  and  that  the  end  of 
these  beginnings  is  not  far,  yet,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
there  is  an  intellectual  development,  based  on  and 
proceeding  along  with  the  physical  and  industrial. 

So  it  is  in  the  lowest  and  most  menial  kinds  of 
labor;  but  when  we  look  at  the  higher  processes,  the 
truth  comes  into  a  clearer  and  more  obvious  light. 
The  work  of  the  shop  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
farm,  and  calls  into  action  correspondingly  higher 
powers.  Here  the  faculties  of  comparison,  of  mea- 
surement, of  adaptation  of  parts,  come  into  play. 
The  matching  of  colors  is  a  higher  function  than 
turning  the  sod  with  a  spade.  There  is  an  intel- 
lectual triumph  in  the  successful  blending  of  shades 
and  uniformity  of  texture  of  a  braided  rug.  To 
make  a  good  broom  involves  the  intellectual  processes 
of  selection  and  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  physical 
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ones  of  winding  and  binding.  The  workshop  where 
several  of  such  industries  are  carried  on  provides 
occupation  and  relief  from  the  depressing  ennui  of 
idleness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  fosters  physical  de- 
velopment and  intellectual  growth.  It  is  a  work- 
shop, a  gymnasium,  a  kindergarten,  and  a  school- 
room. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  desiderata  in  hospitals  or 
asylums  for  the  chronic  insane,  especially  in  those 
devoted  mainly  to  the  custody  and  care  of  the  de- 
mented, is  occupation.  Anything  to  break  the  dreary 
monotony  of  day  after  day  with  nothing  for  the 
hopeless  hand  to  do.  In  such  institutions  it  is  found 
almost  impossible  to  supply  this  need,  and  its  pres- 
ence is  the  most  painful  feature  to  the  visitor  who 
walks  through  the  wards  of  such  asylums,  amid  a 
melancholy  train  groping  their  purposeless  way 
through  intellectual  gloom  and  darkness.  How  to 
supply  it,  has  been  the  study  of  alienists  of  the 
highest  ability  and  the  warmest  zeal  and  sympathy 
for  the  unfortunate  persons  in  their  charge ;  but  no- 
where has  that  study  been  crowned  with  full  success. 

Their  office  is,  however,  mainly  custodial.  Prom 
their  problem  the  element  of  hope  is  eliminated. 
The  best  result  of  occupation  in  their  case  is  to 
make  the  time  pass,  and  that  day  after  day  the  hope- 
less life  may  wear  itself  less  wearily  away.  Improve- 
ment is,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  impossible. 
But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  under  our  obser- 
vation and  control,  on  the  other  hand,  hope  of  im- 
provement yet  remains,  as  an  incentive  to  constant 
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effort  to  devise  means  by  which  that  Improvement 
may  be  facilitated  and  secured. 

Hence,  the  Trustees  make  especial  commendation 
of  the  intelligent  efforts  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  Assistant 
Superintendent,  in  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  indus- 
trial pursuits  of  the  inmates  of  this  institution.  New 
processes  have  been  carried  on  in  the  shop,  and  its 
superintendence  has  been  intelligent  and  instructive. 
A  visit  to  it  during  the  hours  of  labor  cannot  fail  to 
impress  the  observer  with  an  appreciative  sense  of 
the  educational  efficiency  of  this  department  of  our 
work. 

Indeed,  the  educational  character  of  this  charity, 
in  its  relations  to  the  State,  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of.  The  obvious  tendency  of  legislation  is  to  class 
it  with  the  merely  custodial  institutions.  But  it  is 
far  different  from  these  in  the  object  and  purpose  for 
which  it  was  established  and  is  carried  on.  The  safe 
and  kindly  custody  of  those  who  from  natural  and 
congenital  causes  are  unable  to  keep  themselves,  their 
removal  from  domestic  scenes  and  surroundings 
where  their  presence  would  be  a  hindrance  and  a 
blight,  are  in  themselves  no  unworthy  objects.  And 
these  are  substantially  all  the  purposes  of  asylums 
for  the  demented.  But  the  scope  of  our  purposes  far 
transcends  these.  Not  merely  to  keep  safely  and 
kindly,  but  to  improve,  to  raise,  to  educate,  to  restore 
these  children, — in  a  few  instances  almost  complete  in 
mental  power;  in  many,  perhaps  the  majority  of 
cases,  no  longer  objects  of  annoyance,  of  aversion,  of 
dread  or  of  ridicule,  —  to  the  homes  and  communities 
from  which  they  came  to  us ;  these  are  the  ultimate 
aims  of  those  who  are-  associated  in  the  labors  and 
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responsibilities  of  this  institution.  To  this  end  we 
employ  not  only  attendants,  as  do  the  hospitals,  but 
also  a  corps  of  efficient  and  enthusiastic  instructors, 
who  are  not  wage-workers  merely,  but  practical  phi- 
lanthropists as  well,  and  who  devote  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  school  hours  to  the  awakening  and 
development  of  these  sluggish  minds.  To  this  end, 
also,  is  expenditure  necessary  for  books  and  educa- 
tional material,  and  for  suitable  clothing,  save  where 
the  latter  is  provided  by  parents  or  relatives.  More- 
over, because  this  institution  is  to  be  regarded  as 
educational  rather  than  custodial,  primarily  a  school, 
secondarily  only  an  asylum,  it  is  necessary  and  be- 
coming that  furniture  and  appointments  of  a  some- 
what better  grade  be  supplied  to  these  pupils  than 
are  required  for  the  use  of  inmates  of  an  asylum  for 
the  demented. 

It  is  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  ask  the  State, 
which  now  allows  for  the  support  of  its  pupils  in  this 
institution  only  the  same  sum  that  is  allowed  for  the 
support  of  its  patients  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
to  authorize  some  further  payment  from  its  treasury, 
sufficient  at  least  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  clothing 
and  books  and  materials  furnished  to  those  pupils 
who  are  a  charge  upon  the  State.  It  is  believed  that 
no  institution  in  the  Commonwealth  is  conducted 
with  a  more  rigid  economy  than  this.  Nothing  is 
expended  carelessly  nor  beyond  the  requirements  of 
strict  necessity.  The  judgment  of  the  legislature, 
based  on  personal  inspection,  as  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  this  request,  may  well  be  invoked,  should  the 
corporation  consider  it  expedient  to  make  it  during 
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the  coming  session.  And,  in  invoking  such  judgment, 
the  distinction  between  the  educational  uses  of  this 
institution  and  the  custodial  uses  of  the  hospitals  and 
asylums  for  the  insane  should  be  clearly  pointed  out 
and  emphasized,  and  the  claim  for  this  moderate 
allowance  rested  mainly  on  this  distinction.  With  a 
slight  addition  to  our  resources,  which  would  not  add 
the  weight  of  a  feather  to  the  burdens  of  taxation,  the 
advantage  of  an  additional  teacher  might  be  secured. 
There  is  great  need  of  this  addition  to  our  staff,  and 
we  have  not  at  present  resources  adequate  to  supply 
it.  There  is  also  a  necessity  of  moderate  outlay  for 
repairs,  and  for  some  alterations  by  which  the  con- 
venience and  efficiency  of  administration  would  be 
promoted.  Some  of  these  considerations  are  briefly 
set  forth  by  Dr.  Smith  in  his  report  to  the  Trustees, 
to  which,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Mr.  May,  the  Treas- 
urer, reference  is  made  for  statistics  relating  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  institution  and  its  financial 
resources. 

The  statute  of  1883,  chap.  239,  inaugurated  a  great 
change  in  the  financial  relations  of  the  school  to  the 
Commonwealth.  Instead  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  support  of  the  school  theretofore  annually  made 
by  the  legislature,  provision  is  made  for  the  support 
of  such  pupils  as  are  a  public  charge,  by  the  cities 
and  towns  "  in  which  they  have  a  settlement,  such 
price  being  hereby  fixed  at  the  same  rate  now  or 
hereafter  to  be  established  for  the  support  of  State, 
city  and  town  paupers  in  State  lunatic  hospitals." 
There  has  been  a  little  friction  in  the  early  working 
of  this  law,  but  not  perhaps  more  than  is  customary 
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and  to  be  expected  where  legislation  has  made  such 
important  changes.  The  cases  are  few  where  mu- 
nicipal authorities  have  resolutely  and  persistently 
opposed  and  delayed  the  payment  of  our  claims  for 
the  support  and  care  of  children  whose  settlement 
was  undisputed,  and  until  after  a  judicial  interpreta- 
tion of  the  rights  the  statute  is  understood  to  confer, 
it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  make  application  to 
the  legislature  for  any  modification  of  its  provisions. 
Such  judicial  interpretation  would  naturally  bo  ob- 
tained by  action  brought  against  the  most  considera- 
ble municipality  neglecting  or  refusing  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  some  child  whose  settlement  is  undis- 
puted. It  would  seem  that  this  is  one  of  the  institu- 
tions which  is  entitled  by  law  to  avail  itself  of  the 
services  of  the  attorney-general,  or  the  district  attor- 
ney of  Suffolk,  as  are  the  hospitals  for  the  insane. 
The  bringing  of  a  suit  to  determine  the  construction 
of  the  statute  need  not  be  regarded  as  a  hostile  dem- 
onstration, but  rather  as  a  means  of  enquiry,  in  the 
nature  of  proceedings  in  equity,  as  to  the  rights  and 
duties  of  Trustees. 

The  intelligent  and  thoughtful  suggestions  made 
by  Dr.  Smith  in  his  report  to  the  Trustees  are  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  corporation  and  of 
the  legislature.  The  advantages  of  a  hospital  such 
as  he  recommends  would  be  very  great.  The  isola- 
tion of  patients  in  cases  of  contagious  disease  is  an 
advantage  which  will  be  recognized  at  once,  even  by 
those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  details  of  manage- 
ment of  public  institutions.  Should  Dr.  Smith  be 
able  to  carry  out  his  views,  and  interest  private  indi- 
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viduals  in  this  project  so  far  as  to  induce  them  to 
subscribe  a  sum  adequate  to  the  construction  of  such 
a  hospital,  the  institution  may  well  furnish  a  site  for 
it  upon  the  present  grounds,  and  rank  Dr.  Smith,  not 
only  among  its  faithful .  servants,  but  its  permanent 
benefactors. 

The  expediency  of  erecting  two  buildings  at  Med- 
ficld,  to  be  used  as  asylums  for  boys  and  girls 
respectively,  to  which  attention  is  called,  is  worthy 
of  very  serious  consideration.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  efficiency  of  the  school  would  be 
greatly  increased  if  such  asylums  could  be  provided 
for  unimprovable,  or  comparatively  unimprovable, 
cases.  The  establishment  of  such  asylums  would 
give,  as  is  well  claimed,  greatly  increased  facili- 
ties at  South  Boston  for  the  better  educational  treat- 
ment of  hopeful  cases  now  in  the  school,  and  for 
the  reception  of  many  improvable  cases,  now  await- 
ing an  opportunity  for  admission,  which  our  crowded 
condition  denies  them.  Nor  is  it  a  trifling  advan- 
tage to  have  room  to  receive  a  few  paying  pupils 
from  abroad,  whose  payments,  exceeding  considera- 
bly the  average  cost  of  maintenance,  would  enhance 
the  comfort  of  all  those  pupils  who  are  a  public 
charge.  And  the  enlarged  accommodations  at  Med- 
field  would  incidentally  permit  the  reception  of  such 
paying  pupils  at  South  Boston.  The  estimate  of 
cost  submitted  appears  not  unreasonable.  The  loca- 
tion proposed  seems  favorable,  the  conformation  of 
land  not  unsuitable,  and,  if  the  supply  of  water  be 
found  sufficient,  no  objection  suggests  itself  to  the 
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site.  Whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  to  enter  on  the 
project  at  the  present  time,  and  apply  to  the  legisla- 
ture for  the  appropriation  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  buildings,  is  a  question  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  corporation  is  now  called. 

Within  the  present  month  the  institution  has  sus- 
tained a  loss  seemingly  irreparable.  William  Brandt 
Storer,  for  thirteen  years  one  of  the  Trustees  on  the 
part  of  the  corporation,  and  for  eight  years  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board,  died  at  his  home  in  Cambridge, 
on  the  14th  day  of  October,  1884,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
six.  In  the  full  vigor  of  his  powers,  with  no  fiery 
throbbing  pain,  and  no  cold  gradations  of  decay,  he 
passed  instantly  from  the  life  that  is  to  the  life  that 
is  to  be.  He  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  us.  His 
noble  presence  was  familiar  here.  These  feeble  ones 
found  comfort  in  his  great  heart  and  generous  sym- 
pathy, rejoicing  in  the  light  of  his  benign  and  sunny 
countenance.  His  wisdom  was  a  guide  and  support 
to  the  officers  and  teachers,  and  his  counsels  were 
invaluable  to  his  associates  on  this  Board.  His  life 
was  a  constant  and  daily  blessing.  Few  men,  if  any, 
in  our  community,  were  actively  identified  with  so 
many  important  charities,  few  were  of  more  service 
to  any  one  of  these,  than  he  to  each  and  all.  But  he 
accepted  no  public  offices  and  asked  no  promotions. 
His  companionship  was  sought  for  the  sunshine  in 
which  he  lived  and  which  he  was  always  diffusing 
around  him.  None  were  too  high  to  bid  him  cor- 
dial welcome  to  their  intimacy  ;  none  too  low  to  be 
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beneath  the  cheering  and  inspiring  influence  of  his 
sympathy  and  friendship.  His  heart  was  open  and 
his  band  was  free.  It  was  his  great  happiness  to 
make  others  happy,  to  cheer  the  sinking  heart  of 
poverty,  to  raise  the  fallen,  to  comfort  the  distressed. 
So,  while  the  strong  rejoiced  with  him  in  his  strength, 
"  the  feeble  soul,  albeit  a  haunt  of  fears,  forgot  its 
weakness  in  his  sight." 

And  as,  in  his  life,  he  was  a  constant  blessing  to 
the  poor  and  lowly,  so,  through  his  life  and  in  his 
death,  the  blessings  of  the  poor  and  lowly  followed 
him. 

JOHN  CUMMINGS, 
J.  S.  DAMRELL, 
SAMUEL  ELIOT, 
SAMUEL  A.  GREEN, 
CHARLES  D.  HOMANS, 
EDWARD  JARVIS, 
STEPHEN  SALISBURY, 
BENJAMIN  F.  SPINNEY, 
W.  W.  SWAN, 
JAS.  M.  TROTTER, 
JOHN  D.  WASHBURN, 

Trustees. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ASSISTANT   SUPERINTENDENT 
Fob  the  Yeab  ending  September  80,  1884. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 

Gentlemen:  —  By  the  quarterly  reports  made 
during  the  year  you  have  been  informed  of  the 
affairs  of  the  school,  and  I  now  present  the  following 
statistics  and  report  for  the  year: 

Number  of  pupils  present  September  30, 1883,      ....  144 

(Girls,  55 ;  boys,  89.) 
Number  of  pupils  present  September  30,  1884,  .142 

(Girls,  50 ;  boys,  92.) 

'Admitted  during  the  year, 85 

Discharged  during  the  year, 37 

Average  number  present 143 

Private  pupils  now  present, 8 

Supported  by  the  State, 63 

Supported  by  cities  and  towns, 59 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States, 12 

Of  the  thirty-seven  discharged,  eight  died,  three 
were  epileptics,-  two  were  insane,  eight  were  unim- 
provable, seven  were  removed  by  overseers  of  the 
poor,  or  by  parents  to  prevent  pauperism,  and  nine 
by  parents  for  other  reasons. 

There  were  during  the  year  eighty-seven  applica- 
tions for  admission,  of  which  twenty-nine  were  ad- 
mitted, nine  were  declined  because  of  epilepsy,  ten 
more  were  declined  or  withdrawn  for  other  reasons, 
and  the  remaining  thirty-nine  are  either  not  decided 
or  await  admission. 
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A  look  back  over  the  year's  work  suggests  several 
themes  for  consideration,  but  only  the  most  important 
will  now  receive  attention. 

The  entire  system  of  the  school  was  in  such  per- 
fect condition,  on  my  taking  charge  in  December 
last,  that  by  its  own  momentum  the  usual  routine  was 
kept  up,  with  little  or  no  lagging,  affording  me  an 
opportunity  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  details  of 
management,  and  to  take  up  the  work  where  it  had 
been  laid  down,  so  that  the  nature  of  the  year's  work 
was  but  a  continuation  of  that  pursued  in  years  pre- 
vious. 

I  cannot  feel  too  grateful  for  the  readiness  and 
willingness  of  Dr.  Tarbell  to  render  advice  and 
assistance  on  all  occasions.  I  also  take  pleasure  in 
recording  the  faithfulness  and  devoted  interest  of 
all  the  officers  and  teachers,  which  have  made  my 
duties  less,  and  more  easy  of  accomplishment. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  in  general  has  been  ex- 
cellent. During  the  early  part  of  the  year  a  limited 
epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  of  a  mild  type  occurred. 
This  and  a  few  cases  of  pneumonia  have  been  the 
only  serious  sicknesses  which  have  occurred.  There 
were  eight  deaths  during  the  year,  as  follows :  three 
of  pneumonia,  two  of  a  progressive  wasting  or  mar- 
asmus, one  of  apoplexy,  one  of  acute  laryngitis,  and 
one  of  consumption.  Notwithstanding  the  smallness 
of  the  number  of  acute  diseases,  there  are  constantly 
occurring  cases  of  illness  dependent  upon  the  physical 
feebleness  of  most  of  the  children,  which  makes  it 
essential  and  sometimes  necessary  that  they  should 
have  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  care  and  treat- 
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ment  away  from  the  ward.  In  all  acute  cases  this 
is  important,  while  in  all  contagious  ones  it  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Few  as  our  cases  are,  our 
present  accommodations  are  entirely  inadequate,  and 
a  small  hospital  is  needed.  Such  a  building  could 
be  erected  for  $3,000  or  less,  and  this  amount  should 
be  raised  by  private  contributions,  and  the  enterprise 
undertaken  at  once. 

The  conclusion  was  long  ago  reached  that  indus- 
trial training  should  be  the  chief  effort  of  the  school, 
and  that  kind  of  education  from  which  the  most 
practical  results  would  be  ^obtained.  Although  the 
school-rooms  are  none  the  less  important,  yet  as  an 
adjunct  this  becomes  of  primary  importance. 

Recognizing  this,  before  the  close  of  the  last 
school  year,  an  attempt  was  made  to  demonstrate  it 
by  a  few  small  experiments.  The  efficiency  of  the 
work-shop  was  somewhat  increased.  A  considerable 
amount  of  industrial  training  was  made  a  feature  of 
the  school-rooms,  and  a  successful  effort  was  made 
to  prepare  an  exhibit  of  the  industrial  work  of  the 
school  for  the  "  National  Educational  Exposition." 
A  further  exhibit  will  be  made  at  the  "World's 
Exposition  "  at  New  Orleans  this  coming  winter  with 
the  hope  of  bringing  the  attention  of  educators  to 
the  school. 

Industrial  training  increases  the  development  of 
the  children,  and  oftentimes  awakens  some  enthu- 
siasm for  their  studies,  and  stimulates  them  to  put 
forth  their  energies;  its  direct  results  are,  a  more 
practical  preparation  for  life,  and  a  knowledge  and 
practice   of  the  use  of  the  muscular  system  which 
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fit  them  better  to  undertake  anything  which  they 
may  have  occasion  to  do. 

Being  satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  experiments 
of  last  year,  a  better  organized  system  is  about  to  be 
put  in  practice  during  the  current  year  and  much 
personal  attention  given  to  it. 

During  the  coming  winter  some  addition  must  be 
made  to  supply  the  pressing  demand  of  the  public 
for  the  admission  of  more  children,  there  being  more 
than  twenty  urgent  cases  now  awaiting  vacancies. 

Another  teacher  will  be  needed  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  efficiency  of  the  school-rooms  which  must 
grow  as  fast  as  the  institution  in  general.  The 
school-rooms  are  now  encumbered  to  a  large 
extent  with  unimprovable  cases,  most  or  all  of  whom 
should  be  continued  in  the  asylum  department. 
"When  separate  provision  is  made  for  these,  the 
school  will  be  immediately  filled  with  improvable 
ones;  and  when  there  are  the  same  number  as  at 
present  in  the  schools  of  improvable  children,  the 
present  corps  of  teachers  will  be  inadequate;  and  in 
fact  it  is  insufficient  even  now,  with  these  custodial 
cases. 

Boom  can  be  had  at  a  trifling  expense  by  a  division 
of  school-room  No.  2,  which  will  make  two  very  good 
rooms.  By  doing  this  we  can  still  have  the  same 
force  of  teachers  and  schools,  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  training  or  receiving  room  and  teacher,  and 
also  enabling  us  to  receive  a  larger  number  of  private 
pupils,  for  which  there  is  a  growing  demand.  It  is 
impossible  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  some 
unimprovable  cases,  which  was  recognized  by  the 
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legislature  of  1883  when  the  asylum  department 
was  created. 

It  is  now  imperative  that  better  asylum  accommoda- 
tions should  be  provided.  Our  custodial  ward  is  not 
at  all  sufficient  for  the  cases  now  in  the  school,  and 
besides  we  have  ipany  applicants  awaiting  admission. 
Although  the  asylum  and  school  must  be  parts  of 
but  one  institution  and  under  one  superintendent,  yet 
the  two  departments  should  be  separated  as  much 
as  possible.  The  school  needs  constant  and  close 
supervision  by  the  superintendent  while  the  custodial 
department  needs  less.  All  the  room  now  afforded 
at  South  Boston  is  needed  for  the  school,  while  at 
the  farm  there  is  ample  room  to  provide  an  asylum, 
and  yet  be  within  the  easy  control  of  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

Two  buildings,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  can 
be  erected  at  Medfield  (or  some  other  suitable  place), 
at  an  expense  not  exceeding  $25,000,  which  will 
supply  the  much  needed  relief  at  South  Boston. 
These  asylum  buildings  will  not  in  the  least  inter- 
fere with  the  farming  by  the  boys  who  are  capable 
of  this  sort  of  teaching,  the  present  arrangement 
being  continued.  The  farm  teaching  is  an  important 
branch  of  industrial  training,  and  one  capable  of 
much  further  development. 

The  law  passed  in  1883  has  been  in  operation 
during  the  year,  but  it  must  yet  be  considered  as  an 
experiment.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  school 
should  be  classed  among  educational  or  pauper  insti- 
tutions deserves  to  receive  serious  consideration  in 
this  connection. 
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Considerable  unimportant  friction  has  been  en- 
countered in  enforcing  the  law  concerning  the  sup- 
port of  pupils,  and  a  little  serious  opposition. 

The  entire  amount  of  claims  made  for  the  }Tear 
ending  Sept.  30,  1884,  under  the  new  law,  was 
$15,084.44,  of  which  sum  $11,971.^3  has  been  col- 
lected, the  remainder  being  either  disputed  or  de- 
layed. Of  the  entire  amount,  $15,084.44,  $5,054.68 
was  claimed  of  the  State  and  allowed,  and  the  rest 
was  charged  to  fifty-six  cities  and  towns,  and  all 
except  four  have  recognized  the  claims  and  paid 
them  in  full. 

The  somewhat  laborious  and  difficult  task  of  de- 
termining the  legal  settlements  of  the  inmates  has 
been  accomplished  in  all  except  five  or  six  cases,  and 
these  have  been  deemed  to  be  unsettled  and  charged 
to  the  State,  and  will  be  paid  by  the  State  until  a 
decision  is  reached. 

Only  $688.83  has  been  expended  during  the  year 
for  repairs,  and  some  few  extra  things  will  need  to 
be  done  during  the  current  year. 

The  yearly  cost  of  support  was  $173.15,  or  about 
$3.33  per  week,  for  each  pupil.  When  the  necessary 
repairs  are  made  in  each  year,  the  sum  of  $3.25  per 
week  allowed  by  statute  will  be  found  to  be  too  small 
to  allow  all  the  proper  expenditures  for  educational 
purposes;  besides,  there  is  an  item  of  clothing,  in 
some  cases  where  there  are  no  friends,  and  the  pupils 
are  State  paupers.  Some  allowance  should  be  made 
by  the  State  whereby  such  cases  can  be  clothed  with- 
out drawing  upon  the  limited  income  of  the  institu- 
tion. 
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I  cannot  close  this  report  without  alluding  to  the 
great  personal  loss  caused  by  the  death  of  our  la- 
mented Trustee,  upon  whose  valuable  assistance  I 
had  learned  to  rely,  and  by  whose  advice  I  often  had 

profited. 

» 

Bespectfully  submitted. 


ASBURY  G.  SMITH, 


Aast.  Supt. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  EXPENDITURES. 


For  the  Year  endino  Sept.  30, 1884. 


Meat,  24,627  lbs., $2,444  20 

Fish,  3,619  lbs., 288  06 

Butter,  8,759  lbs., ...  926  39 

Rice,  sago,  etc., 123  05 

Floor  and  meal, 1,559  63 

Vegetables 359  00 

Fruit 174  87 

Milk,  25,097  qts 1,380  12 

Sugar,  6,771  lbs 51186 

Tea,  50  lbs., 21  83 

Coffee,  946  lbs 199  58 

Groceries, 407  34 

Gas, 464  17 

Oil, 16  39 

Coal, 1,591  90 

Wood, 52  34 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption,  ice,  etc., 298  56 

Hardware, 135  21 

Bedding  and  table  linen, 83  08 

Furniture 297  25 

Mending,  thread,  etc., 1 15  37 

Superintendence  and  instruction, 4,687  00 

Domestic  services, 5,060  89 

Outside  aid — nursing, 58  00 

Removing  sick, 7  82 

Expense  of  quarterly  meeting, 12  00 

Laundry, 329  79 

Stable  and  barn 948  77 

Shop 361  70 

Stationery, 76  77 

Postage 53  99 

School  materials,  papers,  etc., 198  46 

Medicine  and  medical  supplies, 86  47 

Water  tax,                  .' 145  00 

Boiler  insurance  and  taxes, 338  75 

Amount  carried  forward, $23,815  61 
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Amount  brought  forward, $23,815  61 

Tuning  pianos, 4  00 

Ordinary-repairs, 688  88 

Sundries,  expresses,  BtcM 136  74 

Refunded  bills 749  17 

Printing, 64  00 

Car  tickets, 31  40 

Farm  St.  tickets 30  46 

$25,509  20 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  eight  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  nor  for  insane  chil- 
dren, nor  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic. 
None  such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable 
subjects. 

Children  must  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing, 
and  stout  shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  These  must  be  re- 
newed as  often  as  is  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  applicants. 
Those  who  tear  and  destroy  their  clothing  must  be  provided  with 
garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture 
as  not  to  be  easily  torn. 

Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  pupils, 
for  their  board  and  care  in  vacation  and  for  their  removal  when- 
ever they  may  be  discharged. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  For  others,  a 
charge  will  be  made  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parents  and 
the  trouble  and  cost  of  treating  them.* 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  certain 
blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  appli- 
cation. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the 
Assistant  Superintendent. 

DR.  ASBURY  G.  SMITH. 


*  Indigent  pupils  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island  can 
secure  gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  Governors  of  their  respective 
States,  proper  blanks  for  which  will  be  furnished  by  applying  to  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  as  above. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum. — The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Visiting  Committee.  — The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution* 
one  each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of 
the  institution ;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the 
rooms  in  the  establishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report 
of  the  superintendent,  and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  im- 
pressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at 
any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors. — Two  auditors  shall  be  appointed  annually.  They 
shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer. 
They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds 
belonging  to  the  institution ;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by 
the  treasurer  without  their  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  insti- 
tution.* 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  assistants, 
and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  rejection  of  the 
trustees. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

*  This  rule  la  snapended  for  the  present. 
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He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises,  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training,  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same ;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  executed. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age,  and  condition,  parent- 
age, and  probable  cause  of  deficiency,  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the 
circumstances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character ; 
and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each 
one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores,  and  furniture,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof; 
provided,  however,  that,  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a 
steward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils, 
or  with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  tbem  with  all  expenses  of 
board,  instructions,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interests  of  the  institution  require. 

He  shall  prepare,  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation,  an  annual 
report ;  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress,  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants,  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant,  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study,  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant, 
and  pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  —  The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rales  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 


s 
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If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 
she  shall  report  tbe  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  —  The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise, 
is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 

Beneficiaries.  —  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six 
years  of  age. 

They  must  be  provided  with  suitable  changes  of  raiment  for 
winter  and  summer,  and  especially  with  thick  shoes  or  boots. 

The  bo j  s  must  have  at  least  six  good  cotton  shirts,  three  night- 
shirts, and  six  pairs  of  socks  or  stockings ;  two  coats  or  jackets, 
two  pairs  of  trousers,  two  waistcoats  and  an  overcoat,  two  pairs 
of  shoes  or  boots,  six  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  a  good  cap  or  hat. 

The  girls  must  be  provided  with  the  same  quantity  of  linen, 
and  with  three  gowns  and  three  night-dresses.  The  clothing  must 
all  be  of  good,  serviceable  material.' 

It  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,  by 
the  parents ;  anything  more  than  common  mending  will  not  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
owner  —  at  full  length. 

Pupils  not  Beneficiaries.  —  Any  suitable  person  ma}*  be 
admitted  to  the  institution,  on  presenting  to  the  superintendent 
sufficient  evidence  of  fitness  for  it,  on  such  terms  as  he  or  the 
trustees  shall  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and 
difficulties  in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly  in 
advance,  or  sufficient  security  therefor  given. 

Private  pupils  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  decent  suits 
of  clothing,  and  sufficient  changes  of  garments  of  all  kinds  for 
winter  and  also  summer. 

They  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  is  situated  at  723  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston,  and 
may  be  reached  by  taking  any  horse-car  of  the  South  Boston  line, 
and  getting  off  at  M  Street.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  Thursdays, 
at  eleven  o'clock  a.m. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are 
often  in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  but  a  small  fund  which 
it  can  apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or  ma- 
terial therefor,  suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  eighteen,  will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly 
to  the  school  at  our  expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  matron, 
if  notified. 


Further  contributions  of  all  sorts  of  material  for  the  industrial 
work  of  the  pupils  will  be  gratefully  received  and  put  to  good  uses. 
Articles  such  as  remnants  and  scraps  of  silks,  worsteds,  prints, 
flannels,  carpets  old  and  new,  rags  suitable  for  rugs,  and  the  like, 
are  in  great  demand  and  none  too  many  can  be  given  us. 

A  visit  to  the  school  is  urged  upon  all  interested  in  this  noble 
charity. 
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TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeblb-Mindbd, 
Boston,  Oct.  29, 1885. 

To  the  Corporation  : 

The  Trustees  submit  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Institution  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1885. 

Since  the  report  to  the  Corporation  is  each  year 
subsequently  transmitted  to  the  legislature,  for  the 
information  of  that  ever-changing  body,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  repeat  therein  much  that  has  appeared  in 
previous  reports,  and  to  dwell  upon  matters  which  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  notice,  were  the  report  for 
yourselves  alone.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Trustees  in  making  their  annual  report  could  do  any- 
thing that  would  further  promote  the  interests  of  the 
institution  in  their  keeping  than  to  cause  Public 
Document  No.  28,  of  the  year  1875,  to  be  reprinted 
each  year  for  the  use  of  the  legislature,  merely  adding 
the  requisite  statistical  information.  That  document 
contains  the  last  report  of  our  first  superintendent, 
Dr.  Howe;  and  we  know  of  no  more  beautiful  and 
encouraging  chapter  in  the  voluminous  record  of  the 
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educational  and  charitable  works  of  the  Common- 
wealth. His  final  exhortation  to  the  friends  of  the 
institution  to  push  forward  the  good  work  begun  by 
him,  until  it  shall  reach  its  highest  degree  of  useful- 
ness, brings  ever  to  our  minds  the  words  of  the  Great 
Teacher  :  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me." 

Knowing  the  honor  and  reverence  in  which  the 
memory  of  the  chivalric  philanthropist  is  held  by  the 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  feeling  that  many 
thinking  men  and  women  will  take  interest  in  that 
which  they  shall  learn  interested  him,  and  would  fol- 
low in  a  path  known  to  have  been  opened  by  him, 
we  cannot  forbear  from  here  setting  forth  his  last 
written  thoughts  of  that  institution  in  which,  of  all 
his  good  works,  he  took  the  most  pride. 

"  The  existence  of  the  school,"  he  writes,  "  was 
owing  to  my  efforts  more  than  to  those  of  any  and  all 
other  persons.  For  several  years  I  worked  almost 
alone  (aided  by  my  friend  Dr.  Jarvis),  and  gave  a 
large  part  of  my  time  to  the  service  of  the  institution, 
where  I  was  in  daily  attendance,  examined  all  candi- 
dates for  admission,  engaged  all  its  officers,  etc.  I 
prescribed  the  diet  and  regimen,  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  establishment,  the  discipline  and  exer- 
cises in  the  school  and  gymnasium,  and  made  all  the 
examinations  in  person.  I  kept  the  correspondence, 
and  ordered  all  expenses.  I  also  travelled  a  good 
deal  in  search  of  pupils.  I  visited  other  States  and 
brought  before  their  legislators  the  plan  of  having 
their  idiotic  children  sent  to  our  school,  proper  pay- 
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ment  therefor  being  provided.  I  incurred  consider- 
able expense  in  all  this,  without  remuneration,  and  it 
was  not  until  about  seven  years  ago  that  I  consented 
to  receive  a  nominal  allowance  for  my  travelling  and 
personal  expenses.  I  spared  no  efforts  to  have  this 
institution  included  within  the  circle  of  State  chari- 
ties, and  labored  in  season  and  out  of  season  to  bring 
it  up  to  its  present  condition  of  .usefulness. 

"  But  now  my  term  is  drawing  towards  its  close. 
The  condition  of  my  health,  aggravated  by  the  infirmi- 
ties of  old  age,  compels  me  to  seek  rest,  and  I  pray 
that  you  will  relieve  me  of  further  care  and  anxiety 
in  regard  to  the  school." 

These  words  were  written  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year  in  1875.  At  the  close  of  the  following  year  the 
Trustees  in  their  report  officially  announced  the  death 
of  the  first  superintendent.  This  year,  nine  years 
later,  it  is  our  sad  office  to  record  the  death  of  our 
second  superintendent,  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  —  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Dr.  Howe  in  this  charity,  his  friend  and 
co-operator  in  many  others. 

Dr.  Jarvis  died  on  the  31st  of  October,  1884,  the 
day  of  our  last  annual  meeting.  He  had  been  our 
superintendent  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Howe,  but  owing 
to  his  feeble  health  the  position  had  been  merely  an 
honorary  one.  To  him,  however,  the  school  is  more 
deeply  indebted  than  to  any  other  person,  with  a  sin- 
gle exception.  For  thirty  years  he  constantly  gave 
to  it  a  large  amount  of  time  and  labor,  and  was  the 
confidential  adviser  of  teachers  and  managers;  and 
we  have  had  but  few  pupils  who  have  not  become 
familiar  with  his  appearance,  whatever  may  have  been 
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their  original  condition.  Unhappy,  indeed,  has  been 
the  condition  of  those  who  have  not  learned  to  recog- 
nize him  as  a  friend. 

In  1839  an  idiot  came  under  the  observation  of  Dr. 
Howe  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  With 
body  hardly  superior  to  mind,  blind,  unable  to  walk, 
nearly  paralytic,  even  this  fragment  of  humanity  was 
not  without  his  good  fortune.  He  fell  into  good 
hands.  The  attempt  was  made  to  better  his  condi- 
tion, and  after  some  time  he  was  found  to  be  greatly 
improved  in  every  respect.  Then  two  other  blind 
and  idiotic  children  were  treated  at  the  same  estab- 
lishment  with  considerable  success.  Dr.  Howe  in- 
ferred that  if  so  much  could  be  done  for  idiots  who 
were  blind,  more  could  be  done  for  those  who  were 
not  blind.  The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  idiots 
became  his  constant  study.  The  sympathy  of  many 
friends  was  enlisted  in  their  cause.  Various  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  idiots  as  a  class  were  proposed 
and  considered ;  but  it  was  finally  determined  that  to 
the  State  belonged  the  training  and  teaching  of  these 
her  unfortunate  children.  No  exception,  it  was  said, 
should  be  made  in  this  case.  It  was  a  strictly  educa- 
tional project,  and  from  the  beginning  of  her  history 
the  first  care  of  Massachusetts  had  been  to  educate 
her  children. 

At  this  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  prejudice 
against  idiots  in  the  community  was  great;  perhaps, 
however,  no  greater  than  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try now. 

In  a  Washington  newspaper  of  the  present  month 
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could  be  read  the  following  item,  purporting  to  be 
copied  from  a  North  Carolina  newspaper :  — 

"  One  to  whom  life  is  not  worth  living.  —  There  is 
a  strange  case  of  idiocy  in  Randolph  County  (N.  C.) . 
About  five  miles  from  Trinity  College  there  lives 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Jehu  Hill,  who  is  about  65. 
years  old  and  was  born  an  idiot.  He  has  been 
chained  to  a  staple  driven  in  the  floor  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  life.  At  times  he  is  very  violent,  and 
were  he  to  get  loose  he  would  doubtless  kill  any 
person  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  It  is  said 
that  he  takes  large  hickory  sticks  of  wood  out  of  the 
fireplace  and  tears  them  in  shreds  with  his  teeth 
and  fingers.  He  can  drink  coffee  boiling  hot,  and 
eat  food  when  it  is  as  hot  as  fire  can  make  it,  appar- 
ently without  suffering  any  pain.  Property  enough 
was  left  him  by  his  father  for  his  support." 

y?e  may  doubt  whether  the  chain  of  this  man,  so 
shockingly  treated,  permits  him  to  approach  thus 
near  the  fireplace,  or  whether  a  fire  ever  gives  out 
its  warmth  to  him;  and  it  may  be  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  any  part  of  the  story.  We  trust 
there  is  not.  But  it  is  certain,  that,  forty  years  since, 
the  story  in  all  its  essential  particulars  would  every- 
where, without  hesitation,  have  been  taken  to  be  true, 
if  related  as  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  some  hu- 
man being  in  any  State  of  the  Union,  or  in  almost 
any  enlightened  community  in  the  world.  The  idiot 
born  in  a  Mohammedan  country  was  more  fortunate. 
Mr.  George  Sumner,  who  took  much  interest  in  the 
subject  of  the  training  and  teaching  of  idiots,  writing 
from  Paris  in  1847,  says  that  he  has  "  been  forced  to 
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recognize  that  the  injunctions  of  Mohammed  to  treat 
with  kindness  those  on  whom  nature  has  forgot  to 
smile  are  better  observed  by  his  followers  than  arc 
the  lessons  of  our  Divine  Master  by  those  who  pro- 
fess and  call  themselves  Christians."  But  till  well 
into  this  century,  in  all  Christian  lands,  except  parts 
of  France  and  Italy,  where  idiots  are  too  numerous 
to  put  out  of  sight,  the  unfortunate  creatures  were 
shunned  as  disgusting  and  loathsome  objects.  Men 
are  not  yet  old  who  remember  that  here  in  New  Eng- 
land, even  in  Massachusetts,  it  was  no  -uncommon 
thing  to  keep  an  idiot,  like  a  swine,  in  an  outbuild- 
ing, indulging  in  gluttony  and  grovelling  in  his  own 
filth.  Some  were  a  terror  to  the  neighborhood. 
Others  were  kept  by  their  families  in  solitary  con- 
finement to  hide  the  disgrace  of  the  relationship. 

Such  being  the  prejudice  in  the  community  against 
idiots,  it  was  deemed  necessary  by  Dr.  Howe  and  his 
friends  to  move  slowly,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
many  private  deliberations  that  a  public  movement 
was  made.  Soon  after  the  legislature  met  in  1846, 
however,  they  caused  an  order  to  be  offered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  consider  the  expediency  of  appointing 
commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
idiots  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  ascertain  their  num- 
ber, and  whether  anything  could  be  done  for  their 
relief  and  to  report  to  the  next  General  Court. 

The  order  was  passed  unanimously  and  the  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  and  subsequently,  during  the 
same  session,  after  appropriate  legislation,  Gov. 
Briggs  appointed  a  commission,   consisting  of  Dr. 
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Samuel  G.  Howe,  chairman,  Horatio  Byington  and 
Gilman  Kimball. 

These  commissioners  sent  circulars  of  inquiry  to 
every  city  and  town ;  but  they  found  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  accurate  information  and  finally  decided 
to  visit  in  person  as  many  of  the  towns  as  they 
could,  and  make  personal  inquiry  and  observation. 

Dr.  Howe  and  a  trustworthy  assistant  visited  182 
towns,  containing  at  the  previous  census  392,586 
inhabitants,  and  discovered  755  idiots.  They  care- 
fully examined  574  of  these  idiots,  and  made  a 
record  of  their  names,  their  physical,  moral  and  men- 
tal character  and  condition,  their  parentage,  history, 
and  the  probable  causes  of  their  disability,  —  all 
which  matters  were  embodied  in  the  report  submitted 
to  the  legislature.  Many  other  details  were  pub- 
lished in  the  report;  and  information  was  set  forth 

•  

that  had  been  received  from  France,  Switzerland  and 
Prussia,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  idiots,  and 
the  success  that  had  been  met  with  in  the  schools 
recently  established  for  tjieir  training,  in  those  coun- 
tries. 

The.  commissioners  were  not  ready  to  make  their 
final  report  until  the  session  of  1848. 

In  this  report,  Dr.  Howe  says :  — 

* 

"It  was  probably  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  use  the 
word  idiot  in  the  popular  and  common  sense.  We  have  consid- 
ered, therefore,  all  persons  whose  understanding  is  undeveloped, 
or  developed  only  in  a  partial  and  very  feeble  degree,  or  who  have 
lost  their  understanding  without  becoming  insane,  to  be  proper 
subjects  for  examination." 
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In  the  present  report  we  use  the  term  idiot  in  the 
same  comprehensive  sense. 

The  report  of  the  preliminary  commission,  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  in  the  session  of  1818,  was 
referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Institu- 
tions, which  committee  thereafter  made  the  report 
which  we  give  below.  We  give  it  in  full,  since  it 
clearly  shows  that  the  first  legislature  making  an 
appropriation  for  training  and  teaching  idiots,  adop- 
ted the  views  which  we  have  said  were  entertained 
by  Dr.  Howe  and  his  associates,  when  it  was  finally 
determined  to  resort  to  the  legislature  for  aid;  viz., 
that  the  training  and  teaching  of  idiots  is  a  part  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  Commonwealth.  Not- 
withstanding the  depressed  condition  of  these  children, 
they  are  as  much  entitled  to  instruction  as  their 
brighter  and  more  fortunate  fellows. 

This  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  is  as  fol- 
lows: — 

"  That  common  observation,  the  official  report  of  the  various 
town  officers,  and  the  research  of  commissioners  appointed  for  the 
special  purpose,  all  concur  in  showing  that  there  is  a  large  number 
of  idiotic  persons  in  the  Commonwealth,  who  live  in  a  state  of 
brutish  ignorance,  idleness  and  degradation,  and  go  down  to  the 
grave  like  the  brutes  that  perish,  without  a  ray  of  religious,  moral, 
intellectual  light ;  and  experience  has  shown  that,  where  such  per- 
sons are  taken  at  a  proper  age,  they  may  be  trained  to  habits  of 
decency,  industry  and  sobriety,  and  lifted  up  from  the  slough  of 
mere  animal  existence,  to  the  platform  of  humanity  ;  and  the  State 
admits  the  claims  of  every  one  of  its" children  to  a  share  in  the  com- 
mon blessings  of  education,  and  provides  it  by  special  enactments 
and  at  great  expense,  for  those  who  cannot  be  taught  in  common 
schools,  such  as  the  blind  and  mutes ;  and  idiots,  the  most  Ae/pte*1 
and  wretched  of  all,  are  most  in  need  of  skilful  instruction ;  awl 
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that  religion  and  humanity  demand  that  a  fair  trial  should  be  made 
of  their  capacity  for  improvement.  Under  these  considerations, 
your  Committee  ask  leave  to  report  the  accompanying  Resolves." 

These  are  noble  words: 

"  The  State  admits  the  claims  of  every  one  of  its 
children  to  a  share  in  the  common  blessings  of  edu- 
cation." This  has  ever  been  a  fundamental  principle 
in  our  government.  Among  the  papers  before  the 
committee  making  this  report  and  the  legislature 
passing  the  accompanying  resolves  was  the  letter, 
before  cited,  from  Mr.  George  Sumner  to  Dr.  Howe. 
Mr.  Sumner  said:  — 

u  You  will  see  how  it  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  upon  this  sketch, 
but  I  trust  what  I  have  already  written  will  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vince even  the  most  incredulous,  that  there  is  nothing  either  vision- 
ary or  impracticable  in  the  attempt  to  raise  this  unfortunate  class 
of  our  fellow  beings,  from  the  state  of  misery  and  degradation  to 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  condemned,  in  all  ages  and  in  every 
land.  For  other  nations,  the  education  of  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the 
infirm  in  intellect,  may  be  regarded  as  a  philanthropic  provision, 
or  as  a  compliment  to  civilization ;  for  republics,  it  is  an  impera- 
tive duty,  —  the  necessary  result  of  the  principle  upon  which  they  are 
founded,  and  by  which  they  are  sustained,  — the  principle  of  Justice 
that  accords  to  every  one,  not  as  a  privilege  but  as  a  right,  the  full 
development  of  all  his  faculties" 

By  the  resolves  accompanying  the  report  just 
quoted,  and  afterwards  passed,  the  legislature,  in  the 
session  of  1848,  made  an  annual  appropriation  for 
three  years,  to  be  devoted  to  an  experimental  school 
for  testing  the  capacity  of  idiots  for  improvement. 
The  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
gave  up  a  wing  of  their  building  to  the  cause,  and 
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assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
money ;  and  Dr.  Howe  conducted  the  experiment,  in 
which  twenty-eight  children  were  taught,  all  boys. 
Of  these,  at  first,  four  could  not  sit  erect,  seven  had 
very  imperfect  use  of  their  limbs,  and  six  had  been 
subject  to  fits.  Not  more  than  half  were  sound  in 
limb  and  in  good  bodily  health.  Eighteen  were  dumb, 
or  only  used  a  few  detached  words  in  an  interjectional 
sense;  twenty- two  could  not  dress  themselves;  seven- 
teen were  filthy  in  their  habits. 

This  would  be  an  excessively  bad  average  condition 
for  any  successive  twenty-eight  children  since  re- 
ceived at  the  school;  but  the  experiment  was  success- 
ful. The  experimental  school  was  opened  in  October, 
1848.  After  it  had  been  in  progress  a  few  months, 
while  there  were  as  yet  but  nine  pupils,  Dr.  Jarvis 
wrote :  — 

u  Although  nothing  decisive  as  to  the  extent  of  the  power  or  the 
capacity  of  idiots  can  be  inferred  from  this  small  experiment,  and 
the  short  time  during  which  these  few  have  been  under  discipline 
and  instruction,  jet  enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  even  these 
stupid  and  apparently  unimpressible  children  can  be  roused  and 
taught  and  influenced. 

"  To  form  any  proper  notion  of  their  progress  it  is  necessary  to 
know  their  condition  when  they  came  to  the  school.  One  boy  of 
fourteen  was  brought  from  a  poor  house,  where  he  had  always  worn 
women's  clothes.  He  is  now  dressed  as  other  boys  are,  and  enjoys 
his  new  garments,  and  uses  them  as  properly  as  they  do.  He 
could  not  go  up  or  down  two  steps  without  getting  upon  his  hands 
and  knees ;  now  he  walks  up  and  down,  though  with  some  hesitancy, 
in  the  common  manner.  Five  of  these  boys  had  no  control  of  their 
urinal  or  alvine  evacuations  ;  now  they  control  them  during  the  day, 
and  mostly  during  the  night.  They  could  not  be  trusted  to  feed 
themselves,  and  some  would  steal  food  from  the  kitchen  or  elsewhere, 
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and  one  would  devour  the  offal  that  was  set  aside  for  the  swine. 
Now,  they  all  eat  as  other  boys,  under  the  supervision  of  their 
teachers,  who  determine  the  quantity  of  their  food.  One  who  had 
no  use  of  his  feet,  can  now  walk  with  assistance.  Within  the  first 
month,  one  boy  of  nine  years  learned  to  throw  wood  from  the  ground 
on  a  pile,  and  another  made  still  farther  progress,  and  learned  to 
pile  it  straight,  laying  the  sticks  parallel  with  each  other.  They 
learned  to  climb  a  ladder  on  the  under  side,  with  their  hands  and 
feet,  and  when  they  reach  the  top,  they  can  turn  around  one  of  the 
rails  to  the  other  side,  and  return  by  the  upper  surface.  They 
could  not  walk  on  either  side  of  the  ladder  when  they  entered  the 
school  in  October. 

"  They  had  no  conception  of  numbers,  or  of  the  size  or  form  of 
objects.  Now  some  of  them  can  count  as  far  as  six  or  seven  ;  they 
understand  the  difference  between  a  square  and  round  object,  and 
will  select  a  quart  or  a  peck  or  other  measures,  when  asked  to  do 
so. 

"  In  their  whole  appearance  and  manner  there  is  more  of  self- 
respect  and  intelligence  and  activity ;  and  one  cannot  fail  to  observe 
the  very  great  difference  in  the  expression  of  their  countenance, 
when  comparing  their  daguerreotype-likenesses,  which  were  taken 
when  they  entered,  with  their  faces  as  they  now  appear. 

"  It  will  not  be  suspected  that  we  make  these  statements  as  proofs 
of  great  success  or  progress,  but  only  to  show  that  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment  offers  sufficient  encouragement  for  perseverance  ; 
that  the  idiot's  mind  is  not  entirely  blank  ;  and  that  he  is  not,  like 
the  brutes,  immovably  fixed  in  the  present  low  rank,  and  irrecover- 
ably doomed  to'remain  there  in  darkness  and  degradation  forever." 

In  1851,  somewhat  before  the  end  of  the  three 
years,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Charitable  Insti- 
tutions of  that  year  visited  the  school.  In  the  mean- 
time our  institution  had  been  incorporated,  and  the 
report  of  the  committee  is  important  as  showing  the 
early  relations  assumed  by  the  State  to  the  Corpora- 
tion. 
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It  assures  us  again,  moreover,  that  our  school  was 
immediately  recognized  by  the  legislature  as  belong- 
to  the  educational  system  of  the  Commonweath.  It 
matters  not  that  this  report  and  the  preceding 
report  already  quoted  were  made  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Charitable  Institutions,  rather  than  by  the 
Committee  on  Education, 

Naturally  enough,  the  condition  of  these  most 
pitiable  objects  was  first  referred  to  the  committee 
representing  in  name  that  sentiment,  in  the  hearts  of 
legislators  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  that  beareth 
all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things,  that 
never  faileth,  that  is  kind. 

The  report  concluded, as  follows:  — 

"  Your  Committee  have  visited  this  school  and  been  highly 
gratified  by  what  they  saw ;  the  experiment  seems  to  have 
succeeded  entirely.  The  capacity  of  this  unfortunate  class  for 
improvement  seems  to  be  proved  beyond  question.  The  school, 
however,  must  be  abandoned,  unless  adopted  by  the  legislature 
and  put  upon  a  permanent  footing.  Meantime,  an  institution  has 
been  regularly  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  '  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,'  and  the  Corporation 
is  composed  chiefly  of  persons  who  have  been  connected  with  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  while  the  experiment  for  training  idiots 
was  going  on  in  that  establishment. 

"  Your  Committee,  in  view  of  all  these  facts,  and  considering 
that  there  are,  and  in  the  natural  course  of  events  must,  for  many 
generations,  continue  to  be,  in  the  Commonwealth,  a  large  number 
of  idiotic  persons  who  are  cut  off  by  their  infirmity  from  a  share  in 
the  blessings  of  education,  and  whose  condition  is  made  still  more 
unhappy  and  wretched  by  being  left  in  ignorance  and  idleness,  and 
all  their  consequent  vices  ;  and  considering  that  it  has  been  satis- 
factorily shown  that  such  persons  are  not  without  capacity  for 
improvement,  but  on  the  contrary,  can  be  trained  to  habits  of 
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decency,  order,  sobriety  and  industry,  and  even  taught  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge ;  in  a  word,  that  they  can  be  raised  up  from  a 
level  with  brutes  to  a  humble  place  upon  the  platform  of  humanity ; 
and,  considering  that  other  classes  of  the  unfortunates,  who  can  be 
taught,  have  had  special  provision  made  for  their  education,  there- 
fore, your  Committee  respectfully  submit  the  accompanying  Re- 
solves." 


These  resolves  appropriated  and  provided  for  the 

payment  to  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Teaching 

• 

and  Training  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth, 
which,  as  appears  in  the  Committee's  report  just 
quoted,  had  been  incorporated,  the  sum  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  be  devoted  to  teaching  and  training 
indigent  idiotic  children  belonging  to  the  Common- 
wealth, on  certain  conditions;  among  others,  on 
condition  that  the  institution  shall  gratuitously  re- 
ceive and  educate  thirty  idiotic  persons  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  governor;  "that  other  children  of 
inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  are  not 
wealthy,  shall  be  received  at  a  charge  not  exceeding 
the  average  actual  charge  of  the  inmates ;"  and 
"  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  having  the  direction  of 
the  said  institution  shall  be  composed  of  twelve  per- 
sons, four  of  whom  6hall  be  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor and  council." 

The  school  was  now  upon  a  secure  foundation,  but 
that  it  should  have  every  advantage  at  the  start,  Dr. 
Edward  Seguin  of  Paris,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of 
the  first. public  institution  organized  in  France  for 
the  instruction  of  idiotic  youth,  and  was  the  highest 
authority  in  such  matters  in  Europe,  was  induced  to 
come  to  America  and  take  charge  of  the  school  long 
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enough  to  organize  the  classes  and  introduce  his 
method  of  training.  He  remained  about  two  months, 
in  the  early  part  of  1852.  A  separate  building  was 
this  year  rented  for  the  school  in  South  Boston. 
Both  sexes  were  admitted,  whereas  the  experimental 
school  had  been  conducted  with  boys  alone  as  pupils. 

In  1857,  the  school  was  moved  to  its  present 
location,  and  thereafter,  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
the  history  of  any  one  year  did  not  vary  substantially 
from  the  history  of  any  other.  From  time  to  time, 
through  the  generosity  of  the  State,  our  buildings  were 
enlarged  and  also  increased  in  number,  the  annual 
appropriations  by  the  legislature  were  increased,  and 
we  took  charge  of  more  and  more  inmates.  In  1851, 
we  had  about  40  inmates;  in  1861,  about  60;  1871, 
a  little  over  100;  in  1£81,  we  had  120;  and  now,  in 
1885,  we  have  140.  And  in  this  connection  we 
should  add,  that  during  the  past  year  we  have  had, 
as  more  fully  appears  in  the  Superintendent's  report 
presented  herewith,  96  applications  for  admission, 
but  have  been  able  to  receive  only  23  new  inmates. 

The  story  of  a  day  written  more  than  a  score  of 
years  ago  remained  the  story  of  any  day  for  twenty 
years,  and  is  the  fetory  of  a  day  now,  except  so  far  as 
children  of  the  lowest  grades  are  concerned.  All 
these  years  there  have  been  at  the  institution  vary- 
ing numbers  of  children  who  have  risen  every  morning 
and  gone  to  their  bath-rooms  and  there  been  made 
scrupulously  clean  and  been  tidily  dressqd.  Then 
they  have  marched  in-  order  to  their  morning  devo- 
tions, that  they  might  catch  something,  at  least,  of 
the  spirit  of  prayer.    Then  they  have  sat  down  quietly 
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at  a  neat  table  and  oaten  with  propriety  their  simple 
food.  Next,  they  have  gone  to  the  school-room, 
where  they  have  tried  hard  to  master  some  simple 
knowledge,  or  catch  the  melody  of  a  tune;  then  to 
the  gymnasium,  where  half  an  hour  or  more  has  been 
spent,  not  only  in  developing  muscular  strength,  but 
in  exorcising  and  strengthening  some  of  the  mental 
faculties;  or  they  have  gone  to  the  playground,  to 
walk  and  run  about  and  play  in  the  open  air.  Then 
some  have  returned  to  the  school-room,  while  others 
have  gone  to  the  workshop,  where  many  have 
acquired  habits  of  order,  attention  and  industry. 

Then  has  followed  the  peaceful  noonday  meal, 
an  afternoon  not  unlike  the  morning,  and  the  day 
has  closed  soon  after  the  simple  supper.  Thus  their 
days  have  glided  away,  peacefully  and  happily,  if  not 
with  great  improvement,  at  least  without  the  fearful 
tendency  to  brutishness  so  common  with  idiots,  and 
without  having  their  passions  aroused  and  strength- 
ened either  by  strife  among  themselves  or  contention 
with  those  who  have  the  care  of  them. 

No  substantial  departure  has  been  made  from  the 
method  of  instruction  introduced  by  Dr.  Seguin, 
which  consisted  chiefly  in  the  adaptation  of  the 
principles  of  physiology,  through  physiological  means 
and  instruments,  to  the  development  of  the  dynamic, 
perceptive,  reflective  and  spontaneous  function  of 
the  children  submitted  to  treatment.  But  our  teach- 
ers have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  importance  of 
moral  training;  for  without  moral  training  education 
of  the  intellect  would  ouly  render  imbeciles  more 
mischievous  and  cunning. 
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A  late  English  writer,  Dr.  Bucknill,  tells  us  that 
the  happiness  of  the  idiot  is  affected,  "  first  by  teach- 
ing him  the  use  of  his  senses  and  of  his  muscles;  by 
teaching  him  to  speak  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  con- 
verse;  by  teaching  him  to  sit,  to  stand,  to  walk  and 
to  play;  then  by  teaching  him  to  love  and  to  trust, 
and  not  to  hate  and  to  fear;  by  replacing  dull  inan- 
ity or  sullen  moroseness  with  sociable  attachment  to 
others;  by  training  and  framing  all  the  conditions  of 
mind,  however  imperfect  body  and  mind  may  be, 
towards  wholesome,  useful  and  agreeable  activities 
in  the  place  of  chill  and  torpid  inertness,  or  the  dull 
ache  of  helpless  discomfort;  to  bring  him  from  where 
he  lay, 

'Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow,9 

somewhat   within   the   circle   of   bright  and  active 
human  life  and  affection." 

In  1881  the  Trustees,  urged  by  a  minority  of  their 
number,  opened  a  ward  for  the  care  of  idiots  that 
are  commonly  called  unimprovables,  although  strictly 
speaking  we  believe  there  is  no  organized  being  that 
is  unsusceptible  of  improvement.  It  was  felt  by 
some  that  limited  funds  might  best  be  expended  in 
hiding  from  everyday  view  the  most  revolting  and 
disgusting  cases  of  idiocy;  besides,  wo  all  believed 
that  ultimately  the  State  would  feel  compelled  to 
open  an  asylum  in  addition  to  the  school,  and 
thought  it  well  to  keep  before  the  public  an  example 
of  what  might  be  done  in  the  worst  cases.  Subse- 
quent legislation,  to  which  we  shall  presently  allude, 
has  since  driven  us  to  open  still  another  ward  for  the 
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most  inferior  class  of  idiots.  Indeed,  the  character 
of  our  institution  is  rapidly  changing  from  that  of  a 
school  to  that  of  an  asylum. 

This  change  we  all  regret,  and  none  more  than 
the  minority  before  mentioned.  We  do  not  do  well 
to  depart  from  the  course  finally  determined  upon  by 
Dr.  Howe  after  long  experience.  It  had  become 
the  custom  to  receive  and  educate,  with  the  limited 
funds  at  our  disposal,  idiots  of  a  higher  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  those  of  a  lower  grade. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  that  this  is  the  proper 
course. 

The  idiot  of  the  higher  class,  the  one  who  is  merely 
a  simpleton,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  moral  and 
intellectual  training  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  is 
much  more  calculated  to  do  harm  and  mischief  in 
the  community  than  one  who  walks  not  at  all  or 
walks  with  difficulty;  one  whose  constant  occupation 
and  only  apparent  pleasure  is  to  sit  all  day  on  the 
floor  and  swing  the  upper  part  of  his  body  backward 
and  forward  like  an  inverted  pendulum;  moreover  it 
is  a  part  of  any  government  polity  to  assist  the 
producer  rather  than  the  non-producer.  Our  trained 
simpleton  may  not  be  self-supporting,  but  if  he  earn 
part  of  a  loaf  it  is  better  than  no  loaf  at  all;  and 
when  trained  he  will  require  but  little  watching  on 
the  part  of  those  who  must  abandon  remunerative 
labor  for  the  purpose ;  whereas,  if  not  trained,  he  will 
require  the  valuable  time  of  others,  even  more  than 
the  most  helpless  dolt. 

We  still  believe,  however,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  provide  for  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
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dition  of  all  its  idiots,  and  that,  eventually,  one  or 
more  asylums  will  be  opened  in  addition  to  the 
school. 

In  1881,  also,  the  accommodations  and  scope  of 
the  institution  were  increased  by  the  purchase  of  a 
farm  in  a  beautiful  and  healthy  location,  partly  iu 
Medfield  and  partly  in  Dover,  about  two  miles  from 
Medfield  village.  Training  to  farm  labor  is  every- 
where recognized  as  a  desirable  or  even  essential 
feature  in  the  course  of  instruction  at  institutions 
for  idiots.  Our  trial  in  this  direction,  taking  the 
four  years  together,  has  satisfied  us  that  we  did  well 
to  make  the  purchase. 

Most  of  the  boys  sent  to  the  farm  have  been  boys 
who  have  had  considerable  instruction  and  training 
at  the  school,  and  whom,  did  we  not  possess  the 
farm,  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  discharge. 
On  the  farm  they  have  learned  to  work  and  that 
they  must  work.  And  to  work,  before  idiots  go  out 
into  the  world,  should  become  with  them  a  habit,  so 
far  as  is  possible ;  and  it  seems  that  the  routine  of 
farm  labor  is  that  to  which  they  most  easily  become 
accustomed. 

We  must  not  raise  too  high  the  expectations  of 
parents  who  send  their  defective  children  to  us,  nor 
must  the  community  in  general  be  led  to  believe 
that  we  can  make  producing  or  self-sustaining  citi- 
zens of  our  pupils.  With  an  occasional  exception 
it  would  require  too  many  years  to  teach  the  best  of 
them  a  trade  that,  in  these  days  of  machinery  and 
division  of  labor,  would  bring  them  a  living.  And 
even  upon  farms  and  in  household  labor  only  about 
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twenty  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  institutions  of 
this  character  can  to  any  considerable  degree  be 
made  self-supporting,  and  that  only  when  the  idiots 
are  already  of  the  higher  grades  at  the  time  they 
enter  the  school. 

Having  the  farm  we  can  keep  the  larger  boys  for 
a  year  or  two  longer  than  we  otherwise  could  with 
safety  in  the  mixed  school  at  South  Boston. 

In  these  reports  the  Trustees  have  frequently  called 
attention  to  the  necessity  for  making  provision  for 
the  protection  of  adult  female  idiots.  The  danger 
of  their  becoming  the  victims  of  the  lust  of  profli- 
gate men  is  too  apparent  to  require  more  than  mere 
mention.  Not  only  should  the  imbecile  woman  be 
protected  for  her  own  sake,  but  we  must  guard 
against  the  curse  of  her  offspring.  Idiocy  and 
imbecility  depend  to  a  large  degree  upon  hereditary 
and  pre-natal  causes. 

In  1883  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature 
which,  as  has  already  appeared  by  this  report,  has 
radically  changed  the  character  of  our  school.  "We 
are  now  a  pauper  institution.  Section  3  of  chap- 
ter 239  of  thfe  Acts  of  1883  provides  as  follows  :  — 

"  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-four,  the  charges  for  the  support  of  pupils  and 
other  inmates  of  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded 
shall  be  paid  quarterly,  as  follows:  —  For  those  having  known 
settlements,  either  by  persons  bound  to  pay,  or  by  the  place  in 
which  such  pupils  or  inmates  had  their  settlement  at  the  time  of 
their  admission,  unless  other  sufficient  security  is  taken,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  trustees,  for  such  support ;  for  idiots  not  having 
known  settlements  in  this  Commonwealth  the  charges  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  same  may  afterwards  be 
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recovered  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  idiots 
themselves,  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  the  same,  or  of  any 
person  or  kindred  bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the  place 
of  their  settlement." 

This  was  followed  by  the  act  of  1884,  in  which  it 
was  enacted,  as  follows  :  — 

"  Whoever  applies  for  the  commitment  or  for  the  admission  of  a 
pupil  or  an  idiot  to  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
shall  first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  mayor,  or  one  or  more  of 
the  selectmen  of  the  place  where  the  pupil  or  idiot  resides,  of  his 
intention  to  make  such  application ;  and  satisfactory  evidence 
that  such  notice  has  been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  in 
cases  of  commitment." 

The  result  of  this  legislation  has  been  that  the 
idiotic  children  of  the  class  of  our  fellow  citizens  who, 
at  best, 

"  Toil  along  the  climbing  way 
With  painful  steps  and  slow," 

but  who  have  too  much  self-respect  to  ask  alms,  even 
for  the  little  one  whose  condition  they  know  can  be 
ameliorated  only  by  scientific  treatment  not  at  their 
command,  and  by  no  amount  of  care  lavished  upon  it 
at  home  that  they  have  time  and  means  to  bestow, 
are  no  longer  brought  to  us.  The  parents  dread  to 
be  called  beggars  and  paupers.  They  are  not  will- 
ing to  see  their  own  names  published,  in  .the  annual 
reports  of  the  town  officers,  as  the  recipients  of  the 
alms  of  their  fellow  townsmen;  and  so  they  will 
struggle  on  until,  perhaps,  under  the  additional  and 
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increasing  weight  of  their  sad  burden,  they  finally 
succumb,  and  both  parents  and  children  are  taken  to 
the  poorhousc. 

Our  new-comers  are  apt  to  be  the  children  of  those 
who  themselves  have  lost  all  self-respect.  When, 
finally,  they  shall  return  to  their  degraded  homes,  they 
must  inevitably  fall  back  to  their  old  condition j 
whereas,  heretofore,  many  a  poor  mother's  heart  has 
been  gladdened  by  the  return  to  her  humble  home  of 
a  well-behaved  child,  who  thereafter  is  to  be  her  con- 
stant companion  and  to  no  little  extent  an  assistant 
in  her  household  work. 

Then,  too,  the  selectmen  and  overseers  of  the  poor 
in  some  of  the  towns  are  reluctant  to  pay  to  us  our 
charges,  for  the  support  and  education  of  such  pupils 
and  inmates  as  have  a  legal  settlement  with  them. 
They  can  furnish  the  necessary  amount  of  food  them- 
selves at  less  cost;  and  they  are  unwilling  to  pay  for 
schooling. 

The  town  which  places  its  feeble-minded  youth  in 
its  almshouse,  not  only  refuses  to  improve  them  but 
deliberately  places  them  where  they  will  become  more 
degraded.  An  idiot  in  an  almshouse  docs  harm  to 
other  children,  who  are  his  fellow  inmates,  and  is  him- 
self exposed  to  cruelty  in  an  intensified  degree. 

The  following  remarks  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Baxter  of 
Michigan,  at  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
held  at  St.  Louis  in  1834,  are  to  the  point.  Speaking 
of  his  own  State,  he  said: 

* 

"  In  the  absence  of  any  State  provision  for  the  care  of  idiots  and 
feeble-minded,  nearly  every  poorhouse  in  the  State,  and  some  of 
the  jails,  have  more  or  less  of  this  helpless  and  troublesome  class. 
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They  are  a  source  of  great  care  and  anxiety  to  keepers,  a  degrading 
and  demoralizing  element  among  other  paupers,  and  are  often  neg- 
lected and  become  loathsome  and  pitiable  spectacles." 

The  recent  legislation  was,  as  we  believe,  a  back- 
ward step.  If  we  shall  induce  the  legislature  of  the 
coming  year  to  agree  with  us  in  this  opinion,  this 
lengthy  report  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  of  what  the  State  is  now 
doing  for  The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  is  that,  its  annual  cost  is  less  to  the  State  by 
several  thousand  dollars! 

The  labors  of  our  co-workers  in  this  cause  in  Illi- 
nois are  thus  commented  upon  in  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Charities  of  that  State  for  1882: 

"  Suppose  one-half  of  the  idiots  in  the  State  to  be  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  how  many  of  this  two  thousand  is  the  State  under 
obligation  to  educate,  or  at  least  to  give  such  training  as  they  are 
capable  of  receiving  with  profit  to  themselves?  If  no  amount  of 
training  will  make  them  capable  of  self-direction  and  of  earning  a 
livelihood  when  removed  from  the  care  and  oversight  of  the  agents 
appointed  by  the  State,  then  of  what  advantage  to  the  State  —  we 
do  not  say  to  the  idiots  —  is  this  training?  These  are  questions 
which  have  not  yet  been  answered  to  our  satisfaction ;  but  upon 
the  answer  to  be  given  to  them  depends  the  action  to  be  taken  in 

the  matter  of  enlarged  facilities  for  the  care  and  custody  of  idiots 

« 

upon  the  part  of  the  State." 

Let  us  hope  that  such  sentiment  will  find  no  lodge- 
ment in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 
We  do  not  believe  that  such  is  the  feeling,  in  regard 
to  idiots,  of  the  people  of  the  magnificent  Prairie 
State.  We  know  that  in  some  of  the  States  the  good 
work  has  been  carried  further  than  here  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Indeed,  having  set  the  example  to  the  other  States, 
this  review  of  our  own  labor  would  not  be  complete 
without  passing  mention  of  what  has  been  done  else- 
where in  the  country. 

"When  this  institution  was  established  no  other 
public  institution  of  the  kind  existed  in  the  United 
States.  Kew  York  followed  our  example  in  1851; 
next  came  Pennsylvania  in  1^53;  Ohio  in  1857. 
Connecticut  has  now  her  school  for  idiots;  and  so 
have  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Kansas  and  Minnesota. 
Some  of  these  States  have  reared  institutions  on  a 
grand  scale.  Compared  with  their  extensive  build- 
ings and  hundreds  of  acres  of  grounds,  our  little 
establishment  at  South  Boston  seems  almost  as  far 
removed  as  do  the  humble  homes  which  most  of  our 
children  leave  to  come  to  us. 

The  140  inmates  of  our  institution  are  only  about 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  idiots  now  cared  for  in  similar 
institutions  in  the  United  States.  Ohio  alone  edu- 
cates over  five  hundred.  And  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania arc  not  far  behind,  in  numbers.  The 
country  no  longer  looks  to  the  East  for  light  and 
instruction.  We  ourselves  may  get  useful  informa- 
tion in  the  West.  The  names  of  Wilbur,  Doren, 
Kerlin  and  Greene,  past  or  present  superintendents 
of  these  great  institutions  of  other  States,  are  among 
the  highest  authorities  that  can  be  quoted  in  matters 
relating  to  idiots.  And  we  may  learn  that  in  nearly 
all  the  States  outside  of  Massachusetts  that  make 
provision  for  idiots,  the  work  is  regarded  as  educa- 
tional in  the  highest  degree. 

"  The  design  and  objects  of  the  asylum,"  say  the 
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by-laws  of  the  New  York  State  Idiot  Asylum,  "  as 
established  by  the  action  of  the  legislature,  are  not 
of  a  custodial  character,  but  to  furnish  the  means  of 
education  to  that  portion  of  the  youth  of  the  State 
not  provided  for  in  any  of  its  other  educational  insti- 
tutions." 

In  the  circular  of  the  Ohio  Institute  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Youth  we  may  read :  — 

"  It9  object  is  to  furnish  special  means  of  instruction  to  that 
portion  of  our  youth  who  are  so  deficient  in  mind,  or  have  such 
marked  peculiarities  and  eccentricities  of  intellect,  as  to  deprive 
them  of  the  benefits  of  other  educational  institutions  and  ordinary 
methods  of  instruction." 

The  preamble  to  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
creating  the  Ohio  School  is  as  follows :  — 

"  Whereas,  The  State  has  recognized  the  education  of  its  youth 
as  a  duty  incumbent  upon  the  State,  and  has  provided,  for  those 
who  are  not  susceptible  of  improvement  in  common  schools,  modes 
of  instruction  adapted  to  their  wants  and  capabilities ;  and  whereas, 
it  appears,  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  idiotic  youth  resident  within  its  borders,  who  are 
incapable  of  improvement  in  ordinary  public  or  private  schools, 
who  are  a  burden  to  their  friends  and  to  the  community,  objects  of 
commiseration,  degraded  and  helpless;  and  whereas,  experience 
has  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that,  under  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion adopted  in  schools  for  idiots  in  other  States  and  in  Europe, 
these  youths  may  be  elevated,  their  habits  corrected,  and  their 
health  and  morals  greatly  improved,  and  they  be  enabled  to  ob- 
tain their  own  support ;  now,  therefore,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duty  of  the  State,  to  educate  its  weak  and  helpless  children,  a9 
well  as  the  gifted  and  strong,  and  to  elevate  a  hitherto  neglected 
class :  Be  it  enacted,"  etc.,  etc. 
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In  Ohio,  the  entire  expense  of  the  School  for 
Feeble-Minded  Youth  is  defrayed  by  the  State.  In 
1883,  the  amount  expended  was  $104,077.68;  an  ex- 
pense per  capita  of  $168.70. 

But  once  more,  and  finally,  let  us  quote  the  words 
of  our  own  Dr.  Howe  regarding  the  theory  upon 
which  these  institutions  should  be  founded  and  con- 
ducted. He  would  have  them  depend  on  three  great 
truths:  one  taught  by  Nature,  one  by  Political 
Science,  and  one  by  Christ.  At  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Philadelphia  Training  School  at 
Media,  in  1857,  he  said :  — 

"  Nature  teaches  this  great  truth, —  every  organised  being  may 
be  greatly  modified  by  external  influences  in  its  early  periods  of 
life.  Human  beings  are  especially  subject  to  this  law ;  and  idiots 
are  human. 

"  Political  Science  teaches  a  second  great  truth, —  the  public 
should  provide  means  for  instruction  to  every  child  not  otherwise 
provided  for. 

"  He  who  bade  the  little  children  come  unto  him,  teaches  a 
third  great  truth, —  not  alone  the  ten  and  five  talents  are  to  be 
multiplied,  but  even  the  one  poor  humble  one  must  be  cherished 
and  increased." 

Should  the  legislature  restore  our  school  to  its 
former  place  among  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  State,  the  teachers  employed  in  the  common 
schools  need  not  be  ashamed  of  their  company. 
They  may  profit  much  by  acquainting  themselves 
with  the  course  pursued  in  teaching  children  of  feeble 
intellect. 

In  Prussia,  students  in   Normal   Schools  have  a 
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regular  course  of  study  in  regard  to  methods  pur- 
sued in  training  and  educating  the  blind,  deaf-mutes 
and  the  feeble-minded.  Our  school  should  be  open, 
that  other  teachers  may  learn  of  us.  .No  one  can  sit 
through  a  single  school  session  in  any  one  of  our 
6chool-rooms  and  observe  the  patience,  the  gentle- 
ness, the  skill  of  the  teacher,  the  quick  intelligence 
with  which  she  perceives  the  first  spark  of  intellect, 
the  care  with  which  she  keeps  it  alive,  and  not  learn 
much  that  will  be  of  avail  in  teaching  a  healthy 
child. 

Surely  "to  teach  an  idiot,  who,  to  begin  with, 
cannot  walk,  crams  his  food  into  his  mouth  with  his 
hands,  and  bolts  it,  using  his  teeth  mainly  to  bite 
viciously  any  one  who  comes  near  him,  who  never 
puts  on  clothes  or  takes  them  off  except  by  tearing 
them,  who  has  no  more  cleanliness  and  decency  in 
his  natural  habits  than  an  animal  living  in  the  fields, 
and  incomparably  less,  therefore,  than  a  dog  or  a  cat, 
which  respects  the  cleanliness  of  the  house ;  to  teach 
such  an  idiot  to  walk,  to  work  and  to  play,  to  dig 
with  a  spade,  or  to  kick  a  football,  to  feed  himself 
with  a  knife  and  fork,  to  dress  and  undress  himself, 
to  wash,  and  behave  in  a  cleanly  and  decent  manner, 
to  kiss  his  companion  instead  of  biting  him,  to  have 
the  use  even  of  a  few  words  which  he  articulates  and 
understands,  even  if  ho  should  not  be  able  to  read 
well,  or  to  write  a  fair  copy  "  —  to  teach  an  idiot  all 
this,  requires  as  much  of  the  teacher's  art  as  to  take 
a  normal  child  through  the  rule  of  three. 

Statistics  relating  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
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institution  and  its  financial  resources  will  be  found 
in  the  accompanying  reports  of  the  Superintendent 
and  Treasurer. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EL1SHA  S.   CONVERSE, 
JOHN   CUMMINGS, 
J.   S.  DAMRELL, 
SAMUEL  ELIOT, 
SAMUEL  A.   GREEN, 
CHARLES   D.  HOMANS, 
LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL, 
BENJAMIN  F.    SPINNEY, 
W.   W.   SWAN, 
GEORGE  G.  TARBELL, 
JAMES  M.  TROTTER, 
JOHN  D.   WASHBURN, 

Trustees. 
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REPORT    OF   THE    SUPERINTENDENT. 


For  the  Year  ending  September  30, 1885. 


lb  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Gentlemen: — I  herewith  present  to  you  the 
following  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1885:  — 

Number  of  pupils  present  September  30,  1884,       .  .        .142 

(Boys,  92 ;  girls,  50.) 
Number  of  pupils  present  September  SO,  1885,  .140 

(Boys,  80 ;  girls,  60.) 

Admitted  during  the  year, 87 

Discharged  during  the  year, 39 

Average  number  present  during  the  year, 144 

Private  pupils  now  present, 5 

Supported  by  the  State, €1 

Supported  by  cities  and  towns, 61 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States IS 

Of  the  thirty-nine  discharged,  four  died,  two  were 
epileptic,  two  were  too  ill  to  profit  by  teaching,  nine 
were  unimprovable,  eleven  were  removed  by  over- 
seers of  the  poor,  or  by  parents  to  prevent  pauper- 
ism, and  the  remaining  eleven  were  taken  home  by 
parents  for  other  reasons. 

.  Of  the  entire  number,  ten  were  discharged  in  an 
improved  condition,  and  twelve  more  were  very 
much  improved,  compared  with  their  condition  on 
entering  the  school. 
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There  have  been,  during  the  year,  ninety-six  appli- 
cations for  admission,  of  which  number  twenty-three 
have  been  admitted,  four  were  declined  because  of 
epilepsy,  two  from  out  of  the  State  were  referred  to 
other  institutions,  twenty  have  withdrawn  without 
giving  reasons,  and  twenty-two  have  withdrawn 
because  either  there  being  no  room  they  could  not 
wait,  or  being  unsuitable  cases  for  school  they  have 
been  indefinitely  postponed,  the  asylum  department 
being  already  too  full.  The  remaining  twenty-four 
await  admission,  although  a  few  have  been  provided 
for  since  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year  the  health  of  the 
pupils  was  unusually  good;  but  in  April  measles 
appeared,  together  with  a  few  cases  of  simple  fever, 
also  one  fatal  case  of  pneumonia.  In  August  and 
September  a  few  were  ill  with  intestinal  disorders 
and  a  mild  form  of  fever,  typhoid  in  character,  and 
there  were  four  cases  of  dysentery,  two  of  which 
were  fatal.  During  these  two  months  we  experi- 
enced a  good  deal  of  discomfort  in  the  care  of  our 
sick,  for  the  lack  of  sufficient  hospital  accommoda- 
tions. 

The  present  classification  of  pupils  is  the  best  we 
have  ever  had,  but  the  want  of  more  room  is  sadly 
felt.  All  that  was  said  about  the  growth  of  the 
asylum  department  in  the  last  annual  report  is  still 
true  ;  and  the  need  for  such  accommodations  is  still 
more  imperative.  The  room  now  used  at  the  school 
for  custodial  wards  is  needed  for  improvable  child- 
ren, and  would  soon  be  filled  by  such  cases  if  vacant. 
By  the  changes  made  during  the  year  we  now  have 
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one  custodial  ward  for  boys,  and  one  for  girls.  This 
has  left  our  school-rooms  much  freer  for  good  work, 
and  two  of  them  especially  are  now  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  while  a  third  is  coming  to  be  so.  But  a 
room  more  distinctly  for  training  is  needed  for  new- 
comers and  obstinate  pupils,  where  they  may  be 
disciplined  and  prepared  for  the  more  quiet  school- 
rooms. 

Our  custodial  department  needs  still  further  de- 
velopment, and  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  by  adding 
another  attendant  to  the  corps,  to  be  occupied  more 
especially  in  training  the  inmates  of  these  wards. 

The  experiment  made  in  industrial  teaching  during 
the  past  year  met  with  gratifying  results,  and 
convinced  me  that  much  could  and  should  be  accom- 
plished in  this  way,  but  in  a  modified  form.  For 
want  of  means  and  numbers  of  employes  our  experi- 
ments were  performed  by  the  corps  of  regular 
teachers,  and  largely  in  the  school-rooms.  Too 
much  of  this  interrupts  the  regular  work  of  the 
school-roouis,  using  up  the  time  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher  needed  for  intellectual  development ;  but 
the  work  pleases  the  pupils,  and  excites  them  to 
exert  more  energy,  stimulating  their  ambition  for 
study  as  well,  besides  teaching  them  to  be  practical. 

At  the  Howe  Farm,  in  Medfield,  the  progress,  so 
gratifying  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was,  in 
August,  seriously  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of 
disease  ;  somewhat  among  the  boys,  but  chiefly  in 
the  family  of  the  farmer,  causing  very  serious  results. 
Several  careful  inspections  of  the  buildings  and 
premises  have  been  made,  to  ascertain  if  any  local 
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cause  for  the  origin  of  the  disease  existed.  Every- 
thing practicable  has  been  done  to  place  beyond  a 
doubt  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  any  source 
of  trouble.  The  water  has  been  analyzed  and  found 
to  be  "  Free  from  any  evidence  of  pollution."  Inas- 
much, however,  as  old  wells  may  be  objects  of 
suspicion,  and  at  any  time  become  impure,  it  is 
recommended*  by  the  Health  Officer  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  Lunacy  and  Charity,  that  a  new 
well  be  sunk,  farther  away  from  the  buildings  and 
farther  up  the  slope  above  the  house.  There  are 
additional  reasons  why  this  should  be  done,  for  in 
seasons  of  drought  the  present  supply  fails  altogether, 
and  all  the  water  has  to  be  carted  from  a  brook  about 
half  a  mile  away.  The  work  done  at  the  farm  has 
been  in  the  main  satisfactory,  and  we  have  seen  that 
the  large  boys  could  perform  well  much  of  the  labor 
in  caring  for  the  stock  and  crops. 

Attention  will  need  to  be  given,  the  coming  year, 
to  repairing  the  buildings  at  South  Boston.  The 
economy  exercised  to  reduce  the  Treasurer's  indebt- 
edness has  prevented  the  outlay  of  much  money  ex- 
cept for  a  few  permanent  alterations,  and  we  shall 
need,  therefore,  to  spend  some  money  for  repairs 
which  are  becoming  imperative. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ASBURY  G.  SMITH, 

Superintendent. 
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Analysts  of  Expenditures  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Feeble-Minded,  Year  ending  Oct.  2,  1885. 

Meat,  27,035  lbs., 12,557  47 

Fish,  3,866  lbs.,          .                269  54 

Butter,  8,709  lbs., 678  24 

Rice,  sago,  etc., 166  38 

Flour  and  meal, 1,513  66 

Vegetables, 469  03 

Fruit, 97  84 

Milk,  30,420  qts , 1,654  96 

Sugar,  6,890  lbs., 543  51 

Tea,  368  lbs., 114  65 

Coffee,  1,359  lbs., 236  52 

Chocolate,  480  lbs 159  00 

Groceries,  .                441  80 

Gas, 457  80 

Oil, 7  92 

Coal, 1,533  97 

Wood, 26  40 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption,  ice,  etc 196  76 

Hardware,                  803  31 

Bedding  and  table  linen, 97  40 

Furniture, 800  55 

Mending,  thread,  etc., 178  52 

Superintendence  and  instruction, 5,529  21 

Domestic  services, .  4,629  35 

Extra  labor,  nurses,  etc., ,        .  103  28 

Removing  sick, 3  50 

Expense  of  quarterly  meetings 19  50 

Laundry, 243  29 

Shop, 48  30 

Stationery, 95  64 

Postage, 48  65 

School  materials,  books,  papers,  etc., 240  72 

Medicine  and  medical  supplies, 99  11 

Water  tax, 145  Q0 

Boiler  insurance  and  taxes, 220  00 

Tuning  pianos, 3  50 

Ordinary  construction  and  repairs, 1,291  31 

Sundries,  expresses,  etc., 274  12 

Clothing  expenses  to  be  refunded, G53  48 

Printing 39  58 

Amount  carried  forward^ 125,692  42 
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Amount  brought  forward, $25,692  42 

Car  tickets,  etc., 79  82 

Grain  and  hay  for  farm,    .        . 770  76 

Stock, 18  00 

Tools, 87  10 

Fertilizer,  seeds,  vines,  etc.,       . 131  75 

Silo, 219  08 

Steam  heating, 450  00 

Farm  St.  tickets, 60  90 

f  27,509  83 


APPENDIX. 


EXTRACT    FROM    THE    LAST    ANNUAL    REPORT 

OF  THE  TRUSTEES,  1884. 


The  educational  character  of  this  charity,  in  its  relations 
to  the  State,  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  The  obvious 
tendency  of  legislation  is  to  class  it  with  the  merely  custo- 
dial institutions.  But  it  is  far  different  from  these  in  the 
object  and  purpose  for  which  it  was  established  and  is  carried 
ou.  The  safe  and  kindly  custody  of  those  who  from  natural 
and  congenital  causes  are  unable  to  keep  themselves,  their 
removal  from  domestic  scenes  and  surroundings  where  their 
presence  would  be  a  hindrance  and  a  blight,  are  in  them- 
selves no  unworthy  objects.  And  these  are  substantially  all 
the  purposes  of  asylums  for  the  demented.  But  the  scope 
of  our  purposes  far  transcends  these.  Not  merely  to  keep 
safely  and  kindly,  but  to  improve,  to  raise,  to  educate,  to 
restore  these  children,  —  in  a  few  instances  almost  complete 
in  mental  power ;  in  many,  perhaps  the  majority  of  cases, 
no  longer  objects  of  annoyance,  of  aversion,  of  dread  or  of 
ridicule,  —  to  the  homes  and  communities  from  which  they 
came  to  us ;  these  are  the  ultimate  aims  of  those  who  are 
associated  in  the  labors  and  responsibilities  of  this  institution. 
To  this  end  we  employ  not  only  attendants,  as  do  the  hospi- 
tals, but  also  a  corps  of  efficient  and  enthusiastic  instructors, 
who  are  not  wage- workers  merely,  but  practical  philanthro- 
pists as  well,  and  who  devote  more  than  the  usual  number 
of  school  hours  to  the  awakening  and  development  of  these 
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sluggish  minds.  To  this  end,  also,  is  expenditure  necessary 
for  books  and  educational  material,  and  for  suitable  clothing, 
pave  where  the  latter  is  provided  by  parents  or  relatives. 
Moreover,  because  this  institution  is  to  be  regarded  as  edu- 
cational rather  than  custodial,  primarily  a  school,  secondarily 
only  an  asylum,  it  is  necessary  and  becoming  that  furniture 
and  appointments  of  a  somewhat  better  grade  be  supplied 
to  these  pupils  than  are  required  for  the  use  of  inmates  of 
an  asylum  for  the  demented. 

It  is  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  ask  the  State,  which 
now  allows  for  the  support  of  its  pupils  in  this  institution 
only  the  same  sum  that  is  allowed  for  the  support  of  its 
patients  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane,  to  authorize  some 
further  payment  from  its  treasury,  sufficient  at  least  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  clothing  and  books  and  materials  furnished 
to  those  pupils  who  are  a  charge  upon  the  State.  It  is 
believed  that  no  institution  in  the  Commonwealth  is  con- 
ducted with  a  more  rigid  economy  than  this.  Nothing  is 
expended  carelessly  nor  beyond  the  requirements  of  strict 
necessity.  The  judgment  of  the  legislature,  based  on  per- 
sonal inspection,  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  this  request, 
may  well  be  invoked,  should  the  corporation  consider  it 
expedient  to  make  it  during  the  coming  session.  And,  in 
invoking  such  judgment,  the  distinction  between  the  educa- 
tional uses  of  this  institution  and  the  custodial  uses  of  the 
hospitals  and  asylums  for  the  insane  should  be  clearly 
pointed  out  and  emphasized,  and  the  claim  for  this  moderate 
allowance  rested  mainly  on  this  distinction.  With  a  slight 
addition  to  our  resources,  which  would  not  add  the  weight 
of  a  feather  to  the  burdens  of  taxation,  the  advantage  of  an 
additional  teacher  might  be  secured.  There  is  great  need  of 
this  addition  to  our  staff,  and  we  have  not  at  present  re- 
sources adequate  to  supply  it.  There  is  also  a  necessity  of 
moderate  outlay  for  repairs,  and  for  some  alterations  by 
which  the  convenience  and  efficiency  of  administration 
would  be  promoted. 
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Commonwealth  of  Jftassacfjusett*. 


[1850,  Cbap.  150.] 


AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 

and  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  iS.  G.  Howe,  Samuel  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks,  their 
associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by  the 
name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded 
Youth,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  persons,  with 
all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restric- 
tions and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-fourth 
chapters  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sect.  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.     [Approved  by  the  Governor  April  4,  1850. 


[In  the  year  1851.] 

RESOLVES  concerning  Idiotic  Children. 

Resolved^  That  there  be  paid,  annually,  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Teaching  and  Training  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  devoted  to  teaching  and  training 
indigent  idiotic  children  belonging  to  this  Commonwealth  ;  provided. 
that  the  board  of  trustees,  having  the  direction  of  said  institution, 
shall  be  composed  of  twelve  persons,  four  of  whom  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor  and  council ;  and  provided,  that  the  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  president  of  the  senate, 
speaker  of  the  house,  and  the  two  chaplains,  shall  constitute  a 
board  of  visitors,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  aud  inspect  said 
institution  as  often  as  they  see  fit ;  to  examine  the  by-laws  and 
regulations  enacted  by  the  corporation,  and  generally,  to  see  that 
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the  object  of  said  institution  is  carried  into  effect ;  and  provided, 
furtlier,  that  said  institution  shall  gratuitously  receive  and  educate 
thirty  idiotic  persons,  to  be  designated  by  the  governor;  and 
provided,  furtlier,  that  other  applicants  of  proper  age  and  condition, 
children  of  inhabitants  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  are  not  wealthy, 
shall  be  received  at  a  charge  not  exceeding  the  actual  average  cost 
of  the  inmates ;  and  provided,  further,  that  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be,  ex  officio,  visitors  of  the 
institution,  and  have  the  privilege,  during  the  sessions,  of  inspect- 
ing the  same. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  authorized  annually  to  draw  his 
warrant  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  in  four  equal  quarterly 
payments  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  in  favor  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Teaching  and  Training 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  whenever  he  shall  have  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  foregoing 
resolve  have  been  fulfilled.  [Approved  by  the  Governor  April  30, 
1851. 


RESOLVE  in  favor  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Resolved,  That  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts Asylum  for  the  Blind,  or  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  may  charge  for  receiv- 
ing and  educating  indigent  persons  and  the  children  of  indigent 
persons,  designated  by  the  governor  to  be  received  by  them  accord- 
ing to  law,  such  price  by  the  week  for  each  State  beneficiary  as 
they  may  determine,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  the  amount 
to  be  fixed,  in  each  case,  with  reference  to  the  ability  of  such  indi- 
gent person,  or  the  parents  of  such  child,  towards  the  expense  of 
his  education  and  support.     [Approved  March  24, 1855. 


RESOLVE  in  favor  of  the  Massachusetts  Sohool  for  Idiotic 

and  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  allowed  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  according  to 
chapter  forty-four  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one,  be  increased  to  the  sum  of  nine  thousand  dollars,  which 
shall  be  used  and  applied  according  to  the  conditions  of  said  forty- 
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fourth  chapter ;  provided,  that  the  said  institution  shall  gratuitously 
receive  and  educate  twenty-five  idiotic  persons,  to  be  designated 
by  the  governor  in  addition  to  the  number  provided  for  in  the  said 
forty-fourth  chapter ;  and  provided,  further,  that  six  of  the  trustees 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council.  [Approved  by  the 
Governor  March  21,  1861. 


1865. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  21.] 

RESOLVE  in  favor  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 

and  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Commonwealth,  to  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth  at  South  Boston,  the  further 
sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  to  meet  the  necessary  current  expenses 
of  that  institution.     [Approved  March  27,  3665. 


1866. 

[Resolve's,  Chap.  34.] 

A  further  sum  of  $3,000  for  current  expenses  allowed. 


1867. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  31.] 

Additional  allowance  of  $8,000  for  current  expenses. 


1868. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  43.] 

Additional  allowance  of  $8,000  for  current  expenses. 


1869. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  9.] 
Additional  allowance  of  $7,500  for  current  expenses. 
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187C 

[Acts,  Chap.  191.] 

An  appropriation  of  $10,500. 


1871. 

[Acts,  Chap.  22.] 

An  appropriation  of  $16,50O. 


1872. 

[Acts,  Chap.  9.] 

An  appropriation  of  $16,50O. 


1873. 

[Acts,  Chap.  32.] 

An  appropriation  of  $16,500. 


1874. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  18.] 


Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  to  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  for  sundr}7  repairs,  and  one  thousand  dollars 
annually  in  addition  to  the  sum  now  authorized.  [Approved  April 
2,  1874. 


1875, 

[Resolves,  Chap.  22.] 

Additional  allowance  of  $2,500  to  meet  increased  wants  of  the 

School. 


1876. 

[Acts,  Chap.  91.] 

An  appropriation  of  $17,500. 
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1877. 

[Acts,  Chap.  33.] 

An  appropriation  of  $17,500. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  23.] 

Additional  allowance  of  $2,500  for  current  expenses. 


1878. 

[Acts,  Chap.  14.] 

An  appropriation  of  $17,500. 

[Resolves,  C]iap.  9.] 

Additional  allowance  of  $2,500  for  current  expenses. 

[Acts,  Chap.  126.] 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  Trustees  for  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  offices  of  the  trustees  heretofore  appointed 
under  chapter  forty-four  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one,  and  chapter  twenty-six  of  the  resolves  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  relating  to  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- Minded  Youth,  shall  cease  and 
determine  on  the  appointment  of  trustees  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sect.  2.  The  governor  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  council,  appoint  six  persons  to  be  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the 
state,  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feebie-Minded 
Youth,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  three  years ;  provided,  that 
the  terms  of  the  six  first  appointed  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the 
terms  of  two  shall  expire  in  one  year,  two  in  tw*o  years,  and  two 
in  three  years  ;  and  the  vacancies  so  arising,  as  well  as  all  vacan- 
cies occurring  otherwise  in  the  office  of  trustees  appointed  under 
this  act,  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  council. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  next. 
[Approved  April  0, 1878. 
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1879. 

[Acts,  Chaps.  36  and  281.] 

Appropriations  amounting  to  $17,60O. 


1880. 

[Acts,  Chap.  104.] 

An  appropriation  of  $17,600. 


1881. 

[Acts,  Chap.  4.] 
An  appropriation  of  $17,6 OO. 


1882. 

[Acts,  Chap.  17.] 

An  appropriation  of  $17,500. 


1883. 

[Acts,  Chap.  22.] 

An  appropriation  of  $17,500. 


[Laws  and  Resolves,  Chap.  239.] 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,,  as  foliowi : 

Section.  1.  The  name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 
and  Feeble-Minded  Youth  is  hereby  changed  to  the  "  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,"  and  there  shall  be  established  as  a 
department  thereof  an  asylum  for  idiots  who  are  beyond  the  school 
age,  or  are  not  capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction. 
The  corporation  and  trustees  of  said  school  shall  have  and  exercise 
the  same  powers,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  with  respect  to 
said  asylum,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  which  they  now  have 
and  exercise  or  are  subject  to  concerning  said  school. 
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Sect.  2.  Pupils  hitherto  received  and  maintained  in  said  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Yonth  shall  be  sup- 
ported iu  the  buildings  and  on  the  grounds  of  said  institution, 
wherever  located,  and  may  be  classified  in  such  departments  as  the 
trustees  shall  see  fit,  such  support  to  be  at  the  expense  of  persons 
liable  for  their  maintenance;  but  if  they  have  no  property  or 
kindred  able  to  support  them,  the  price  of  such  support  shall  be 
paid  quarterly  by  the  city  or  town  in  which  they  have  a  settlement, 
such  price  being  hereby  fixed  at  the  same  rate  now  or  hereafter 
to  be  established  for  the  support  of  state,  city  and  town  paupers 
in  state  lunatic  hospitals ;  and,  if  they  have  no  settlement  within 
the  Commonwealth,  the  state  shall  maintain  them  as  at  present ; 
but  in  special  cases  pupils  having  a  settlement  may  be  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  from  the  funds  belonging 
to  the  institution,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 

Sect.  3.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-fdur,  the  charges  for  the  support  of 
pupils  and  other  inmates  of  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  shall  be  paid  quarterly,  as  follows ;  —  For  those 
having  known  settlements,  either  by  the  person  bound  to  pay,  or 
by  the  place  in  which  such  pupils  or  inmates  had  their  settlement 
at  the  time  of  their  admission,  unless  other  sufficient  security 
is  taken  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustees  for  such  support ;  for 
idiots  not  having  known  settlements  in  this  Commonwealth  the 
charges  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  same  may 
afterwards  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  of 
the  idiots  themselves,  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  the  same,  or  of 
any  person  or  kindred  bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the 
place  of  their  settlement,  if  any  such  is  ascertained ;  and  if  any 
such  place  or  person  refuses  to  pay  such  charges  or  such  sum  as 
may  be  charged  and  due,  for  thirty  days  after  the  same  has  been 
demanded  in  writing  by  the  treasurer,  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  the  city,  or  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  or  of  the  person  liable 
therefor,  the  same,  with  interest  from  the  time  of.  such  demand* 
may  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  said  school,  in  an  action  to  be 
instituted  by  the  district  attorneys,  or  other  prosecuting  officers, 
in  the  name  of  the  treasurer,  against  such  delinquent  city,  town  or 
person. 

Sect.  4.  Every  city  or  town  paying  the  expenses  for  the  sup- 
port or  removal  of  an  idiot  admitted  to  said  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-Minded  shall  have  like  rights  and  remedies  to 
recover  the  full  amount  thereof,  with  interest  and  costs,  of  the 
place  of  his  settlement,  as  if  such  expenses  had  been  incurred  in 
the  ordinary  support  of  the  idiot ;   and  the  idiot,  if  of  sufficient 
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ability  to  pay  the  same,  and  any  kindred  bound  by  law  to  main- 
tain him,  shall  be  liable  for  all  such  expenses  paid  by  a  city  or 
town  in  either  case. 

Sect.  5.  When  it  is  made  to  appear  upon  application  in  writing 
to  a  judge  of  a  probate  or  municipal  court,  that  a  person  is  idiotic, 
and  a  fit  subject  for  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  such  judge  may  send  such  person  to  said  institution,  upon 
an  order  of  commitment,  accompanied  by  the  certiGcate  of  a  phy- 
sician who  is  a  graduate  of  some  legally  organized  medical  college, 
and  has  practised  three  years  in  the  Commonwealth,  that  such 
person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution,  and  is  not  insane: 
provided,  that  such  order  of  commitment  shall  be  directed  to  the 
trustees  of  said  institution,  who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  receive  the 
person  committed,  or  to  send  him  to  his  own  home,  or  to  the  state 
almshouse,  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement,  if,  in  their  judgment, 
he  ought  not  to  be  received  into  the  institution. 

Sect.  6.  The  trustees  of  the  said  school  for  the  feeble-minded 
may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their  discretion,  and  may  at 
any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate,  and  cause  him  to  be 
removed,  either  to  his  home,  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or 
to  the  state  almshouse ;  and  they  may  also  allow  any  inmate  to  be 
absent  on  a  visit  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months.  They 
may  admit  state  pupils  upon  special  conditions,  from  this  Common- 
wealth or  from  any  other  state  or  province :  provided,  that  the 
number  of  such  special  state  pupils  supported  by  this  Common- 
wealth shall  not  exceed  fifty-five  at  any  one  time.  All  accounts 
for  the  support  of  pupils  by  the  Commonwealth,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  shall,  after  they  have  been  approved  by  the  board 
of  health,  lunacy  and  charity,  be  presented  to  the  auditor  and  paid 
from  the  treasury. 

Sect.  7.  Section  twenty-eight  of  chapter  eighty-six  of  the  Public 
Statutes,  and  so  much  of  section  fifty-six  of  chapter  eighty-seven 
of  the  Public  Statutes,  and  so  much  of  chapter  twenty-six  of  the 
resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  chapter  nine 
of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and 
chapter  eighteen  of  the  resolves  of  the  j?ear  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-four  as  relates  to  the  payment  of  money,  and  all  other  acts 
and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

[27te  foregoing  was  laid  before  the  Governor  on  the  fourth  day  of 
June,  1883,  and  after  Jive  days  it  had  the  "force  of  a  law"  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution,  as  it  was  not  returned  by  him  with  his 
objections  within  that  time.'] 
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1884. 

[Acts,  Chap.  10.] 

Miscellaneous  Charitable :  "  For  the  support  of  state  paupers 
and  special  pupils  in  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded,  a  sum  nqt  exceeding  $17,500." 

[Acts,  Chap.  88.] 

AN  ACT  requiring  notice  to  authorities  of  cities  and  towns 
upon  application  for  commitment  or  admission  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Whoever  applies  for  the  commitment  or  for  the 
admission  of  a  pupil  or  an  idiot  to  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Feeble-Minded,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  two  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  y ear  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
three,  shall  first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  mayor,  or  one  or 
more  of  the  selectmen  of  the  place  where  the  pupil  or  idiot  resides, 
of  his  intention  to  make  such  application ;  and  satisfactory  evidence 
that  such  notice  has  been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  in 
cases  of  commitment. 

Sect.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
March  18,  1884. 


1885. 

[Acts,  Chap.  9.] 


Miscellaneous  Charitable  Expenses:  "For  the  support  of 
state  paupers  and  special  pupils  in  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$16,000." 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  eight  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  nor  for  Insane  chil- 
dren, nor  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic. 
None  such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable 
subjects. 

Children  must  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing, 
and  stout  shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  These  must  be  re- 
newed as  often  as  is  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  applicants. 
Those  who  tear  and  destroy  their  clothing  must  be  provided  with 
garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture 
as  not  to  be  easily  torn. 

Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  pupils, 
for  their  board  and  care  in  vacation  and  for  their  removal  when- 
ever thejr  may  be  discharged. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  For  others,  a 
charge  will  be  made  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parents  and 
the  trouble  and  cost  of  treating  them.* 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  certain 
blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  appli- 
cation. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the 
Superintendent,  * 

DR.  ASBURY  G.  SMITH. 


*  Indigent  pupils  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Rbode  Island  can 
secure  gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  Governors  of  their  respective 
States,  proper  blanks  for  which  will  be  furnished  by  applying  to  the  Superin- 
tendent as  above. 
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EULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


-   Trustees.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Visiting  Committee.  —  The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution, 
one  each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of 
the  institution ;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the 
rooms  in  the  establishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report 
of  the  superintendent,  and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  im- 
pressions. - 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at 
any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors.  —  Two  auditors  shall  be  appointed  annually.  They 
shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer. 
They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds 
belonging  to  the  institution ;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by 
the  treasurer  without  their  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  insti- 
tution.* 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers,  as- 
sistants, and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  executive  committee*  and  shall  consult  the  executive  committee 
before  making  any  material  changes  in  the  administration  of  the 
institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

*  ThU  rule  li  suspended  for  the  present. 
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He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises,  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  coarse  of  the  education  and  training,  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same ;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age,  and  condition,  parent- 
age, and  probable  cause  of  deficiency,  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the 
circumstances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character ; 
and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each 
one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores,  and  furniture,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof; 
provided,  however,  that,  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a 
steward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils, 
or  with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of 
board,  instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money ♦  expended  for 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interests  of  the  institution  require. 

He  shall  prepare,  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation,  an  annual 
report ;  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress,  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants,  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant,  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study,  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant, 
and  pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  —  The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend* 
ent,  shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
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see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 
she  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  —  The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise, 
is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 

Beneficiaries.  —  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six 
3*ears  of  age. 

Thej'  must  be  provided  with  suitable  changes  of  raiment  for 
winter  and  summer,  and  especially  with  thick  shoes  or  boots. 

The  boys  must  have  at  least  six  good  cotton  shirts,  three  night- 
shirts, and  six  pairs  of  socks  or  stockings ;  two  coats  or  jackets, 
two  pairs  of  trousers,  two  waistcoats  and  an  overcoat,  two  pairs 
of  shoes  or  boots,  six  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  a  good  cap  or  hat. 

The  girls  must  be  provided  with  the  same  quantity  of  linen, 
and  with  three  gowns  and  three  night-dresses.  The  clothing  must 
all  be  of  good,  serviceable  material. 

It  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,  by 
the  parents;  anything  more  than  common  mending  will  not  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
owner  —  at  full  length. 

Popils  not  Beneficiaries.  —  Any  suitable  person  may  be 
admitted  to  the  institution,  on  presenting  to  the  superintendent 
sufficient  evidence  of  fitness  for  it,  on  such  terms  as  he  or  the 
trustees  shall  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and 
difficulties  in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly  in 
advance,  or  sufficient  security  therefor  given. 

Private  pupils  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  decent  suits 
of  clothing,  and  sufficient  changes  of  garments  of  all  kinds  for 
winter  and  also  summer. 

They  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  institution. 
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NOTICE 


The  school  is  situated  at  723  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston,  and 
may  be  reached  by  taking  any  horse-car  of  the  South  Boston  line, 
and  getting  off  at  M  Street.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  Thursdays, 
at  eleven  o'clock  a.m. 


Owing,  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are  often 
in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  but  a  small  fund  which  it  can 
apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or  material  there- 
for, suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen,  will 
be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly  to  the  school  at  our 
expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  superintendent,  if  notified. 


Further  contributions  of  all  sorts  of  material  for  the  industrial 
work  of  the  pupils  will  be  gratefully  received  and  put  to  good  uses. 
Articles  such  as  remnants  and  scraps  of  silks,  worsteds,  prints, 
flannels,  carpets  old  and  new,  rags  suitable  for  rugs,  and  the  like, 
are  in  great  demand  and  none  too  many  can  be  given  us. 

A  visit  to  the  school  is  urged  upon  all  interested  in  this  noble 
charity. 
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Massachusetts  School  fob  thb  Feeble-Minded, 
Boston,  October  28,  1886. 

Hon.  Henry  B.  Peircb,  Secretary  of  Stale. 

Dear  Sir  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  this  institution,  for 
the  use  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  W.  SWAN, 

Secretary. 
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TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


MA88ACHU8ETT8  SCHOOL  FOB  TUB  FEEBLE-MINDED, 

Boston,  Oct.  28, 1886. 
To  the  Corporation. 

The  Trustees  respectfully  submit  their  Annual 
Ueport  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1886. 

The  events  are  few  in  the  mere  administration  of 
our  trust  for  the  past  year  which  require  mention. 

It  is  a  repetition  of  the  story  of  many  previous 
years, —  of  much  good  accomplished  with  little 
money,  and  chiefly  due  to  the  devoted  service  of 
those  to  whom  we  intrust  our  wards  for  care  and 
instruction, —  of  slow  but  steady  improvement  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils, —  and  of  humane  custody  of 
those  who  cannot  be  classed  as  pupils. 

The  statistics  of  the  institution  are  fully  given  in 
the  accompanying  reports  of  Treasurer  and  Super- 
intendent. From  them  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have 
sheltered  and  trained  an  average  of  148  inmates 
through  the  year,  about  the  same  number  as  for 
the  past  three  or  four  years,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$202.31  per  capita,  —  that  we  have  not  materially 
increased  our  numbers,  because  we  have  room  for 
no  more. 
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"We  would  gratefully  record  a  gift  to  the  institu- 
tion, by  Miss  Matilda  Goddard,  of  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  added  to  the  "  In  Memoriam 
Nathaniel  Redman  "  fund. 

One  event  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  institu- 
tion, can  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  1886.  We  are 
no  longer  a  pauper  institution.  The  parent  who 
puts  his  child  here  for  education,  even  though 
he  be  unable  to  pay  for  that  education,  is  no  more 
pauperized  than  if  he  sent  that  child  to  any  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  State. 

An  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, restores  the  school  to  its  rightful  place  among 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  State,  from  which 
it  had  been  driven  by  the  unfortunate  legislation  of 
1883. 

The  committees  of  the  Legislature  who  visited  the 
school,  and  to  whom  our  petition  was  last  winter 
referred,  gave  it  their  careful  attention,  and  after 
patient  hearings,  unanimously  reported  the  bill 
which,  without  material  modification,  became  the 
law,  a  copy  of  which  is  appended  to  this  report. 

The  State  recognizes  the  educational  character  of 
this  school,  —  that  we  train  and  educate  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  pupils  to  be  more  useful,  self-helpful 
and  unobjectionable  members  of  society. 

The  law  makes  provision  for  the  support  of  those 
being  thus  trained,  and  has  placed  the  institution 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Education,  of 
which  the  Governor  himself  is  chairman. 

It*  also  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  imbeciles  incapable  of  improvement,  or 
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capable  of  so  little  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  class 
them  as  pupils,  who  have  no  home  or  friends,  but 
who  must,  by  reason  of  their  great  deficiencies  and 
peculiar  dangers,  be  humanely  cared  for  in  an  asy- 
lum,  and  the  law  specifies  how  it  shall  be  done. 

Our  brief  experience  with  the  law  already  shows 
us  its  great  advantages,  but  it  remains  for  the  com- 
ing Legislature  to  make  an  appropriation  which  shall 
enable  us  to  carry  out  the  full-  intent  of  the  law,  and 
to  respond  to  the  piteous  appeals  and  imperative 
demands  now  pressing  us. 

The  last  Annual  Report  contains  a  summary  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  institution  since  its 
establishment  and  of  the  motives  and  aims  of  those 
who  have  directed  it.  We  would  earnestly  ask  your 
attention  to  that  report,  and  to  the  principles  so 
nobly  stated  in  the  twenty-eighth  report,  the  last 
report  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  to  whose  enthusiasm  the 
early  founding  of  the  school  was  due  and  who  was 
its  guiding  spirit  for  so  many  years.  As  such  sum- 
maries of  our  past  are  so  readily  available  we  will  at 
this  time  consider  only  the- needs  of  the  institution 
for  the  immediate  future. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  struggling  along  in 
these  old  buildings,  with  an  economy  amounting 
almost  to  parsimony,  spending  grudgingly  for  re- 
pairs only  so  much  as  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  the  buildings  in  decent  condition. 

Six  years  ago,  out  of  our  savings  and  the  small 
profits  on  our  paying  pupils,  we  put  up  one  wooden 
building,  confessedly  temporary,  which,  with  the 
farm  house  at  Dover,  enabled  us  to  increase  the 
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number  of  pupils  about  fifty  per  cent.  Four  years 
ago  the  addition  of  one  new  school-room  and  some 
alterations  in  the  custodial  wards  enabled  us  to  make 
a  still  further  slight  increase,  but  since  then  we  have 
had  no  room  for  any  material  increase, — this  year 
averaging  only  four  more  than  last  year.  The 
Superintendent  reports  that  there  are  seventy-three 
applicants  awaiting  admission.  Some  radical  steps 
must  at  once  be  taken*  to  provide  for  them. 

"We  have  been  criticised,  very  properly,  by  an 
officer  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  our 
apparent  neglect  to  carry  out  the  evident  intent 
of  the  law,  but  having  no  funds  for  building,  our 
hands  were  tied. 

During  the  four  months  since  the  passage  of  the 
new  law,  the  board  of  Trustees  and  its  executive 
committee  have  often  and  earnestly  considered  the 
problem.  At  its  final  meeting,  it  has  voted  to  make 
a  6till  further  temporary  provision  for  a  portion  of 
the  applicants  now  waiting,  and  to  advise  the  corpo- 
ration to  represent  to  the  coming  Legislature  the 
urgent  need  of  an  appropriation  for  new  and  perma- 
nent buildings. 

Our  present  buildings  are  worn  out.  Most  of 
them  have  been  repaired  and  re-repaired  until  they 
are  now  beyond  economical  alteration  or  repair, 
though  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  on  the  outside  and  a 
little  wall-paper  on  the  inside  keep  up  a  semblance 
of  respectability  before  the  world. 

In  the  main  building  and  in  the  school  building, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  new  school-room,  there 
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is,  from  attic  to  cellar,  hardly  a  sound  floor,  wall  or 
ceiling. 

A  report  has  recently  been  made  to  the  Trustees, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Inspector  of  Buildings  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  which  finds  many  and  serious  faults 
with  our  plumbing,  and  drainage.  Specifying  these 
defects  in  detail  that  report  adds,  "  We  find  the  work 
in  the  buildings  done  by  the  old  system  of  plumbing. 
It  has  none  of  the  recent  improvements  required  by 
the  city  of  Boston.  We  would  recommend  a  gen- 
eral overhauling  of  the  work,  with  a  view  to  placing 
it  in  a  sanitary  condition." 

To  add  new  buildings,  good  or  poor,  upon  this 
present  confessed  temporary  plan  is  only  to  perpetu- 
ate what  we  know  to  be  faulty. 

Dr.  Howe,  in  his  Eleventh  Report  for  1858,  when 
there  were  only  C3  pupils,  while  asking  for  an 
appropriation  to  finish  and  furnish  the  buildings  as 
they  then  were,  says  :  "  No  extension  is  contem- 
plated, nor  indeed  could  well  be  made,  in  the  present 
location." 

What  would  he  think  of  134  children  present  to- 
day in  the  same  location  ? 

A  member  of  one  of  the  legislative  committees 
who  visited  us  last  winter,  after  speaking  warmly, 
even  enthusiastically,  of  the  work  he  saw  done  here, 
said,  "  but  the  buildings  are  not  a  credit  to  Massa- 
chusetts." He  stated  the  case  altogether  too 
mildly. 

Let  us  take  a  view  of  ourselves  from  an  outside 
standpoint.  We  have  at  hand  the  often  wished  for 
power  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.    Let  us  use 
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it  for  a  moment,  even  though  the  view  may  not  be 
flattering. 

At  the  Twelfth  National  Conference  of  Charities 
held  in  Washington,  1885,  a  report  was  made  of  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  provision  which  had  been 
made  by  the  various  States  for  the  care  and  instruc- 
tion of  their  feeble-minded. 

Of  our  institution,  the  report  says  :  "  The  build- 
ings are  of  frame,  closely  built  on  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  too  suggestive  of  a  serious  liability  to  fire  and 
the  close  contact  of  a  crowding  neighborhood  to 
please  the  critical  visitor."  If  this  could  be  said  by 
a  critic  who  in  one  of  our  warmest  friends,  what 
would  the  unfriendly  critic  say  who  knew  the  still 
greater  defects  of  our  buildings,  or  the  fact  that  our 
66  boys  at  the  school  have  a  space  for  playground 
less  than  eleven  rods  square,  —  about  half  of  which 
space  is  taken  for  laundry  purposes  on  pleasant  days, 
—  or  of  the  good  reasons  there  are  for  our  ever- 
present  dread  of  fire? 

The  same  report  refers  to  the  act  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature,  which  established  the  first  State 
institution  in  America,  and  goes  on  to  say:  "We 
naturally  turn  to  the  old  Commonwealth  for  a  lead 
in  all  reformatory  and  social  movements,  but  in  the 
organization  of  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  it 
has  been  distanced  by  several  other  States." 

The  report  further  gives  some  statistics.  The  date 
to  which  these  were  figured  up  is  not  given,  but, 
assuming  it  to  be  1885,  the  figures  relating  to  the 
four  longest  established  State  institutions,  placed 
in  tabular  form,  would  stand  approximately  thus :  — 
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Of  Pennsylvania  the  statement  is  made  that,  "  in 
addition  to  this,  private  benevolence  has  bestowed 
upon  it  sums  nearly  equal,  a  portion  of  which  is 
invested  in  an  endowment  fund  which  now  amounts 
to  $80,000,"  so  that  the  above  figures  do  not  nec- 
essarily give  the  exact  proportions  of  cost  of 
buildings  and  current  expenses  in  that  State. 

Of  Ohio  it  should  be  stated  that  a  disastrous 
fire  in  1881  caused  about  one-third  of  its  large 
amount  appropriated  for  buildings. 

Massachusetts  at  its  school  has  about  two  and 
one-half  acres  of  land,  New  York  has  47,  Penn- 
sylvania 140,  Ohio  190  acres  and  rents  2C0  more. 

In  a  certain  way  we  may  get  a  little  comfort  even 
out  of  this  exhibit,  by  saying  that  we  have  cared 
more  for  the  character  of  the  work  done  than  for  the 
style  of  the  buildings  we  did  it  in,  —  and  this  is  true, 
for  our  bitterest  critic  will  admit  our  standard  of 
work  to  be  as  high  as  the  highest  But  the  amount 
of  work  we  have  been  able  to  do  falls  far  short  of 
what  has  been  demanded  of  us.  And  the  fact 
remains,  that  most  of  our  buildings  are  now  not 
worthy  of  the  name. 

And -what  better  condition  could  be  expected 
when  it  is  remembered  that  most  of  our  buildings 
were  originally  old  buildings  ;  that  they  were  re- 
paired liberally  at  the  outset,  a  third  of  a  century 
ago,  but  sparingly  of  late  years;  that  several  addi- 
tions were  made  during  the  first  twenty  years,  but 
that  not  a  dollar  has  been  appropriated  by  the  Leg- 
islature for  additional  buildings,  and  only  $15,000 
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for  repairs  and  alterations,  since  1869,  a  period  of 
seventeen  years. 

For  these  reasons  and  because  of  the  urgent 
demands  of  many  applicants,  the  time  has  now  come 
for  Massachusetts  to  make  suitable  provision  for 
its  school. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  what  "suitable  provision' 9 
is.  At  the  eleventh  annual  session  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  at  St.  Louis,  a  report  on  this 
subject  was  made  by  Dr.  I.  M".  Kerlin,  the  able  and 
experienced  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution.    There  is  no  higher  authority. 

He  discusses  the  obligation  of  society  to  its 
defective  members.  He  assumes,  by  reason  of  their 
thirty  years  of  existence  and  steady  growth,  that 
American  institutions  for  feeble-minded  have 
passed  the  experimental  period,  and  that  when 
States  shall  proceed  to  legislate  for  these  defec- 
tives, it  will  be  done  on  a  permanent  basis.  He 
then  goes  on  to  describe  how  a  suitable  institution 
should  be  planned,  "  somewhat  as  follows  "  :  — 

1.  Central  buildings  for  the  school  and  industrial  departments, 
in  the  rear  of  which,  or  near  at  hand,  should  be  located  the  shops. 

2.  A  separate  building,  not  too  remote,  for  a  nursery  depart- 
ment, with  such  special  arrangement  of  dormitories,  day-rooms, 
and  conveniences  as  the  infirm  character  of  the  children  committed 
to  it  may  require. 

3.  Other  more  remote  buildings  for  the  asylum  department, 
with  arrangements  to  correspond  for  the  necessities  of  both  care 
and  training. 

4.  Provision  should  eventually  be  made  for  colonizing  lads  as 
they  grow  into  manhood  in  properly  arranged  and  located  houses 
as  farmers,  gardeners,  dairy  help,  etc. 
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5.  Other  smaller  structures,  erected  as  the  demand  requires, 
might  he  devoted  to  the  grouping  of  pay-patients,  if  the  sentiment 
of  the  State  would  justify  this.  Or,  at  all  events,  such  separated 
cottages  would  be  useful  for  the  lodgment  of  cases  requiring 
unusual  attention  and  isolation. 

All  of  the  above  would  constitute  a  general  asylum  or  institution 
for  the  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  of  the  State,  and  should  be  located 
at  a  point  accessible  to  a  city  or  town  of  considerable  size  and  on 
a  well-watered  and  productive  farm. 

However  limited  in  capacity,  it  should  have  at  least  fifty  acres  of 
good  land  devoted  to  garden  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  more  in 
proportion  to  the  proposed  growth  and  the  special  location.  An 
abundance  of  pure  water  is  a  desideratum,  and  means  should  be 
provided  for  raising  it  to  reservoirs  that  will  supply  the  highest 
part  of  the  building  with  an  amount  equal  at  least  to  fifty  gallons 
per  inmate  per  diem.  The  appointments  of  the  institution  should 
be  as  homelike  as  possible,  attractive  and  roomy  without  extrava- 
gance. The  general  dormitories  of  the  schools  and  educational 
department  should  be  arranged  to  accommodate  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  or  twenty,  and  there  should  be  a  few  separate  and  small 
rooms  for  single  cases  requiring  special  care.  Adjoining  the  larger 
dormitories  should  be  small  communicating  chambers  for  attendants, 
teachers,  etc. 

Those  buildings  devoted  to  the  asylum  department  should  be 
planned  to  secure  an  abundance  of  sunlight  and  air  without  obstruc- 
tive partitions,  with  great  liberality  of  floor  space,  and  be  located 
at  some  distance  from  the  other  departments,  —  say  from  one-half 
to  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

Large  space  must  be  allowed  in  the  principal  buildings  for  day- 
rooms,  in  each  of  which  not  over  twenty  or  thirty  should  collect. 
The  school-rooms  should  be  of  similar  size  and  limitation.  At 
least,  five  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  per  inmate  should  be  appor- 
tioned to  these  rooms.  Ample  clothes  rooms  are  likewise  necessary 
on  all  the  floors  and  accessible  to  the  dormitories.  Very  liberal 
accommodations  of  lavatory  and  water-closets  are  imperative,  for 
the  reason  that  habit-training  in  personal  cleanliness  is  one  of  the 
most  obvious  requirements.    A  large  calisthenium  or  drill  floor, 
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and  an  audience  room  that  shall  fully  accommodate  at  one  sitting 
all  the  children  and  employes,  are  indispensable  to  the  perfect 
institution. 

The  first  story  should  be  completely  above  ground,  and  of  such 
height  of  ceiling  and  abundance  of  glass  and  doors  that  cheerful- 
ness and  purity  of  air  would  be  actually  secured. 

The  building  should  not  be  over  three  stories  in  height,  those  of 
the  asylum  department  not  over  two  stories.  Basement  st  tries  of 
low  ceilings  and  partly  underground  or  closely  embanked  are  highly 
objectionable  places  for  day-rooms  for  feeble-minded  children.  The 
floors  should  be  laid  in  the  very  best  manner  of  the  best  materials, 
the  joints  filled  and  the  whole  oiled  or  painted  or  otherwise  rendered 
impervious  to  dirt  and  soil.  Those  of  bath-rooms,  water-closets, 
etc.,  should  be  made  of  granolith  or  other  material  that  will  not 
absorb  moisture.  The  stairways  should  always  be  of  iron,  stone, 
or  other  indestructible  material,  ample  in  size  and  number,  of  easy 
tread  and  rise,  and  convenient  of  access,  to  afford  ready  egress  in 
case  of  accident  or  fire. 

The  most  modern  and  best  approved  methods  of  ventilation, 
heating,  drainage,  sewerage,  etc.,  should  be  adopted. 

The  general  grounds  of  the  institution  should  be  hedged  or 
fenced  to  keep  off  improper  intrusion,  but  be  freely  used  by  the 
inmates  for  walking  exercise  and  work.  Large  and  convenient 
play-areas  should  be  provided  for  the  various  classes,  and  asphalt 
or  other  pavements  be  laid  in  those  provided  for  the  lower  grades. 

This  description  of  a  desirable  environment  is 
but  a  repetition  of  that  given  by  Dr.  Kerlin  years 
ago,  at  one  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  association 
of  Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  the 
Feeble-Minded,  and  the  intervening  years  of  expe- 
rience seem  to  have  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  those 
views. 

Our  own  Dr.  Howe,  in  his  "  third  and  final "  report 
of  the  experimental  school  in  Massachusetts,  says 
that  "  A  school  for  idiots  should  be  in  a  spacious  and 
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commodious  building,  and  in  the  country,  or  at  least 
provided  with  sufficient  land  for  agricultural  pur- 
suits." 

In  a  recent  public  speech  the  honored  Governor 
of  our  Commonwealth  has  taken  occasion  to  mention 
a  few  of  the  things  which  Massachusetts  has  done, 
within  three  years  only,  toward  "  enlarging  and 
increasing  the  accommodations  for  the  support  and 
protection  and  reformation  of  the  unfortunates  in 
our  midst,"  and  it  aggregated  in  the  total  more  than 
$1,500,000.  This  was  over  and  above  the  ordinary 
calls.  It  was  not  for  current  expenses,  not  for  the 
support  of  the  unfortunate,  the  blind,  the  insane  or 
the  feeble-minded,  but  for  exceptional  claims,  for 
buildings,  —  and  he  mentioned  this  not  boastfully, 
not  as  evidence  of  how  much  we  had  done,  not  even 
claiming  that  we  had  done  all  that  might  be  done, 
but  as  evidence  that  we  honor  all  the  claims  of 
humanity,  while  we  are  prudent  and  economical  and 
the  interests  of  the  people  are  well  guarded. 

That  the  claims  of  the  feeble-minded  whose  inter- 
ests we  have  in  trust  have  not  been  fully  recognized, 
is,  we  believe,  entirely  our  own  fault,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  not  pressed  them  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature. 

But  our  time  has  now  come.  The  State  will  not 
cease  to  guard  the  interests  of  all  her  citizens, 
especially  of  those  who  cannot  plead  their  own 
cause. 

Let  us,  their  advocates  and  guardians,  be  more 
active  henceforth.  One-tenth  of  what  has  been 
granted  by  the  Legislature  in  this  State  for  similar 
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purposes  in  the  last  three  years  would  in  the  next 
three  give  us  suitable  buildings  for  our  school 
department,  so  planned  as  to  admit  of  symmetrical 
enlargement  as  the  future  may  demand,  leaving 
the  present  buildings  and  grounds  to  be  occupied 
by  the  custodial  or  asylum  department,  until  such 
time,  probably  in  the  near  future,  when  the  land  can 
be  sold  for  all  that  the  land  and  buildings  have  cost, 
and  the  whole  establishment  removed  to  the  country. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  This  Board  of 
Trustees  has  no  desire  to  increase  its  responsibili- 
ties by  enlarging  its  establishment,  but  it  wishes  to 
obey  the  law,  and  it  must  take  cognizance  of  the 
numerous  and  imperative  demands  for  admission. 
It  does  wish  to  provide  decently  and  suitably  for 
those  whom  it  must  receive. 

It  believes  most  fully  in  the  principles  enunciated 
frequently  in  annual  reports  from  the  founding  of 
the  school,  that  the  policy  of  the  State  and  the 
school  should  not  be  to  give  a  life  asylum  to  large 
numbers,  but  after  educating  and  training  them 
during  the  educational  period,  to  return  the  im- 
proved and  harmless  ones  to  their  friends  and 
guardians,  that  the  burden  of  their  support  may 
fall  where  it  belongs. 

The  eighth  report  of  Dr.  Howe  states  it  broadly, 
thus:  "It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  establish- 
ments congregating  for  life  persons  of  a  common 
infirmity  can  be  warranted  only  by  stern  necessity  ; 
that  they  would  be  evils,  unless  warding  off  what 
would  become  greater  evils." 

In  the  asylum  or  custodial  department,  we  should 
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therefore  keep  at  public  expense  only  those  who 
have  no  home  or  friends  able  to  safely  protect  them, 
and  who  would  elsewhere  be  a  public  charge,  —  but 
to  the  school  department  we  should  admit,  during 
school  age,  every  feeble-minded  child  capable*  of 
improvement  by  instruction  adapted  to  its  needs, 
which  is  the  birth-right  of  every  child,  whether  of 
strong  or  feeble  mind,  born  under  a  Government 
whose  corner  stone  is  its  free  public  school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELISHA  S.  CONVERSE, 

JOHN  CUMMINGS, 

J.  S.  DAMRELL, 

SAMUEL  ELIOT, 

SAMUEL  HOAR, 

E,  G.  PORTER, 

LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL, 

W.  W.  SWAN, 

GEO.  G.  TARBELL, 

JAMES  M.  TROTTER, 

ERSKINE  WARDEN, 

Trustees. 
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REPORT    OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 

Fob  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1886. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- Minded. 

Gentlemen: — I  herewith  present  the  following 
report  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1886 :  — 

Number  of  pupils  present  Sept.  30, 1885, 140 

(Boys,  80;  girls,  60.) 

Number  of  pupils  present  Sept.  30,  1886, 151 

(Boys,  83;  girls,  68.) 

Admitted  during  the  year,        ...               ....  41 

Discharged  during  the  year, 30 

Average  number  present  during  the  year, 148 

Private  pupils  now  present, 15 

School  beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts, 62 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  State, 18 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  cities  and  towns,       ....  89 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States, 17 

Of  the  30  discharged,  6  died,  2  were  removed  by 
parents  because  ill,  6  were  sent  to  other  institutions, 
1  was  sent  out  of  the  State  by  the  Board  of  Health, 
Lunacy  and  Charity,  1  was  removed  by  the  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor,  2  were  removed  because  unim- 
provable, and  12  were  taken  home  by  parents  or 
friends  in  a  more  or  less  improved  condition. 

There  have  been  during  the  year  120  applications 
for  admission,  28  of  whom  have  been  admitted,  19 
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have  withdrawn  or  have  been  dropped  or  declined, 
and  73  still  await  admission.  Of  this  73,  24  are 
probably  school  cases,  35  custodial  cases,  and  the 
other  14  are  yet  undecided. 

Besides  the  above,  there  were  many  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  dropped  because  custodial  cases 
and  some  others  withdrawn  because  no  encourage- 
ment was  given  them. 

The  health  of  the  inmates  has  been  on  the  whole 
excellent  throughout  the  year.  There  was  one  death 
of  a  feeble  boy  from  typhoid  fever  early  in  the  year, 
and  in  June  we  had  a  few  cases  of  diphtheria,  one 
of  which  proved  fatal.  Three  other  deaths  were 
of  feeble  children  who  very  gradually  gave  out 
because  of  their  generally  defective  physical  condi- 
tion, and  one  other  occurred  from  convulsions. 

On  account  of  our  small  sick  room,  a  tent  has 
been  utilized  through  the  summer  as  a  hospital  with 
success. 

W.e  can  report  general  progress  in  all  branches  of 
our  work. 

The  schools  and  school  work  continue  to  improve. 
The  larger  boys  and  girls  have  been  separated  in  the 
school-rooms  and  the  plan  of  work  is  60  arranged 
that  the  pupils  may  receive  the  principal  intellectual 
training  in  the  forenoons  and  the  industrial  and 
physical  training  in  the  afternoons. 

The  character  of  the  custodial  department  has 
been  much  improved  by  the  introduction  of  teach- 
ing and  training  on  the  ward. 

The  farm  has  been  put  in  a  flourishing  condition 
and  the  number  of  boys  increased. 
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The  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  passage  of  a 
new  law.  By  the  classification  of  inmates  according 
to  this  law  there  were,  Sept.  30,  1886,  62  school  ben- 
eficiaries of  this  Commonwealth,  32  private  pupils 
and  beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States,  18 
custodial  cases  supported  by  Massachusetts  and  39 
supported  by  cities  and  towns. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ASBURY  G.  SMITH, 

Superintendent. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  EXPENDITURES 

For  Yeah  ending  Sept.  SO,  1886. 


Meat,  25,224  lbs., $9,288  88 

Fish,  8,380  lbs 259  96 

Butter,  3,593  lbs., 690  46 

Rice,  sago,  etc., 139  48 

Flour  and  meal,         .     - 994  40 

Vegetables, 609  72 

Fruit 149  93 

Milk,  39,156  qts., 2,101  67 

Sugar,  7,824  lbs 483  75 

Tea,  174  lbs 61  91 

Coffee,  1,448  lbs., 215  88 

Chocolate,  120  lbs., 89  60 

Groceries, 852  13 

Ga* 437  50 

Oil. 14  37 

Coal. 2,082  76 

Wood, 23  00 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption,  ice,  etc.,          .        .        .        .  184  15 

Hardware 253  95 

Bedding  and  table  linen, 632  57 

Furniture, 566  13 

Mending,  thread,  etc., 213  64 

Superintendence  and  instruction, 4,893  13 

Domestic  services, 5,826  22 

Extra  labor,  nurses,  etc., 156  71 

Expenses  of  quarterly  meetings, 29  50 

Removing  sick, 20  18 

Car  tickets,  travel,  etc., 113  22 

Laundry, 140  25 

Shop 83  35 

Stationery,          . 99  74 

Postage 44  93 

School  materials,  books,  papers,  etc., 327  90 

Tuning  pianos, 13  00 
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Printing  extra  reports,  etc., $105  25 

Medicine  and  medical  supplies, 96  60 

Water  tax 136  90 

Boiler  insurance, SO  00 

Ordinary  construction  and  repairs, 3,493  60 

Sundries,  expresses,  etc., 172  77 

Clothing  expenses  to  be  refunded, 942  14 

Stable, 65  49 

Team, 391  00 

Grain  and  hay  for  farm, 561  79 

Stock, 520  25 

Tools, 86  00 

Fertilizer,  seeds,  vines,  etc , 171  07 

Farm  street  tickets, 79  12 

$30,884  35 


APPENDIX 


Massachusetts  School  for  Fbeblb-Minded, 

Oct.  25,  1886. 

Samuel  Eliot,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Dear  Sir  :  — Herewith  is  the  account  of  my  methods  of 
instruction  with  the  boy  Dennis,  which  you  asked  me  to 
write  out  for  you.  Yours,  respectfully, 

L.  J.  S. 


On  the  13th  of  April,  1885,  there  came  to  my  school- 
room a  boy  named  Dennis,  thirteen  years  qt  age,  an  active 
little  fellow,  with  a  happy  face  and  pleasing  ways. 

His  application  papers  stated  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
reading,  writing  or  arithmetic ;  that  he  had  been  in  attend- 
ance at  school  for  some  time,  yet  could  not  be  taught,  and 
that  he  was  color-blind.  Nothing  in  his  appearance  indi- 
cated such  mental  deficiency,  yet  here  was  a  boy  incapable 
even  of  telling  his  ABC. 

All  previous  methods  which  I  had  used  successfully  with 
other  children  were  too  abstract  for  his  peculiar  brain  to 
grasp.  I  then  resorted  to  teaching  the  alphabet  by  objects, 
beginning  with  the  letter  o,  and  showing  him  a  ring,  telling 
him  I  would  give  it  the  name  of  a  letter,  and  that  name 
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should  be  o.  He  took  the  idea  at  once,  and  hereafter  the 
ring  letter  was  o.  The  letter  %  he  learned  very  quickly  as 
the  eye  letter.  The  next  letter  was  the  chair  letter,  the 
name  for  h;  the  next  a  saw-horse,  x.  The  letter  a  was 
a  man;  v  was  a  point,  b  was  a  bee,  and  q  the  Chinaman's 
back  hair.  With  some  letters  I  thought  it  best  to  give  him 
the  name  of  some  object,  the  sound  of  which  as  he  spoke  it 
would  convey  the  name  of  the  letter  to  his  mind.  The  letter 
2,  for  instance,  I  told  him  was  a  little  girl  whose  name  was 
Ella  Jones,  and  in  connection  with  the  girl's  name  I  told 
him  a  story,  and  the  letter  I  seemed  fixed  in  his  mind.  The 
next  day  he  came  to  school  with  his  face  radiant,  saying, 
"I've  got  the  new  letter,  teacher."  "Well,  what  is  it?" 
said  I,  and,  to  my  dismay,  he  replied  in  the  happiest  man- 
ner, "Ann  Maria  Jones"  "Oh,  Dennis  I"  I  said,  "but 
what  is  the  letter?"  and  he  quickly  replied,  to  my  surprise, 
"Z."  I  saw  then  that  sound  conveyed  little  idea  to  his 
mind,  and  that  I  must  always  present  some  object  to  which 
he  could  fasten  the  name  of  the  letter. 

Next,  I  placed  before  him  printed  slips  containing  the 
names  of  school-room  objects ;  these  he  learned  at  once. 
When  I  asked  him  what  J-o-x  spelled  he  seemed  to  have  no 
idea ;  but  if  I  said  "  what  does  bee,  ring,  saw-horse  spell?" 
he  pointed  quickly  to  the  printed  word  and  then  to  the  cor- 
responding object. 

Little  by  little  the  object  bee  was  changed  to  the  letter  6, 
the  ring  was  changed  to  o  and  the  saw-horse  to  x ;  and  so, 

in  time,  all  the  letter-objects  seemed  to  vanish  from  his 

mind  and  only  the  letters  remained. 

Next  came  the  lesson  of  color;  and  again  all  usual 
methods  failed. 

The  statement  of  his  parents  that  he  was  color-blind 
seemed  quite  correct,  but  one  day  the  thought  occurred  to 
me  that  if  some  uncommon  object  could  be  presented  to  his 
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mind,  to  which  some  meaning  more  than  the  color  itself 
could  be  attached,  he  might  grasp  the  color.  I  took  some 
large  paper  dolls,  handsomely  dressed  in  bright  colors,  and 
it  being  early  spring-time,  gave  to  each  doll  the  name  of  a 
flower  which  corresponded  to  the  color  of  the  doll's  dress, 
at  the  same  time  showing  him  a  picture  of  the  flower,  e.g., 
the  doll  dressed  in  bright  yellow  was  given  the  name  of 
Buttercup,  and  beside  it  was  placed  the  picture  of  the  flower. 
We  talked  of  Buttercup  and  her  beautiful  yellow  dress 
many  times.  Again  and  again  was  the  lesson  repeated,  and 
soon  he  was  able  to  find  objects  in  the  room  of  the  same 
color  by  placing  the  doll  beside  the  object  and  comparing 
the  color ;  but  he  was  long  uncertain  of  the  color  without 
placing  the  doll  beside  it.  Little  by  little  I  could  see  that 
he  was  getting  a  hold  upon  the  color.  One  day  he  discov- 
ered in  the  border  of  a  handkerchief  a  yellow  stripe,  —  the 
color  he  recognized,  but  not  the  name,  and  only  by  placing 
the  doll  beside  it  could  he  get  the  name.  One  day,  after 
looking  for  some  time  at  a  familiar  object  beside  which  he  had 
placed  the  doll  many  times,  he  asked,  "Is  that  yellow?" 
Surely  he  was  learning  color,  and  I  felt  that  by  and  by  he 
would  find  the  color  and  the  name  in  some  new  object  and 
without  the  assistance  of  doll  or  teacher.  So,  indeed,  one 
morning,  as  he  came  in  from  recess,  he  brought  me  a  dande- 
lion, saying  it  was  his  color,  and  in  reply  to  my  question, 
"What  color?"  he  said  "Yellow."  Thus  his  first  color 
lesson  was  learned.  On  showing  him  the  yellow-dressed 
doll  and  the  buttercup  picture,  his  face  told  of  his  disappoint- 
ment in  the  flower ;  but  what  matter?  He  knew  the  color 
and  the  name  of  it.  In  time  he  learned  the  name  of  the 
dandelion,  while  the  buttercup  he  found  later. 

The  next  color  lesson  was  red,  and  the  doll  in  the  red 
dress  was  named  Geranium,  a  plant  which  I  had  given  to 
him,  and  which  was  in  full  bloom. 
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The  next  was  green,  and  the  doll  in  the  green  dress  was 
the  leaf  of  his  own  red  geranium,  which  he  so  fondly  cared 
for.  The  doll  in  blue  was  Bluebell ;  while  the  one  in  white, 
with  the  broad  yellow  sash,  was  Daisy.  The  plan  had 
worked,  and  not  only  were  the  primary  and  secondary  colore 
learned,  but  the  dark  and  light  shades  of  each  color  as  well ; 
and  the  flower  pictures  interested  him  so  deeply  that  he 
learned  easily  to  recognize  the  real  flowers. 

The  promise  of  a  watch  had  made  him  eager  to  learn  to 
tell  time.     He  learned  the  hours  quickly  in  various  ways ; 
by  counting  from  one  to  twelve  ;  from  their  location  ;  and 
from  some  use  of  his  alphabet.     Thus,  with  the  short  hand 
the  top  of  the  clock  was  always  twelve,  and  the  bottom,  six ; 
the  pointed  letter  was  always  five,  while  the   sawhorse  was 
ten.     Many  times  each  day  were  they  repeated  till  he  knew 
them  perfectly.     Then  the  mystery  of  the  long  hand  mast 
be  solved,  but  this  seemed  quite  beyond  his  comprehension. 
Again  and  again  he  tried  to  remember  that  when  the  long 
hand  pointed  to  I.,  it  had  passed  over  five  minutes,  but  all 
in  vain.     He  had  learned  to  count  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty, 
etc.,  in  concert  exercise  with  other  children,  but  he  was 
unable  to  apply  his  counting  to  the  dial.     So  again,  the  first 
principle,   the   object,  must   be   revived,  and   for  this  his 
hands,  feet,  and  head  were  used.     One  of  his  hands  was 
five,  and  when  the  long  hand  of  the  clock  pointed  to  the 
first  figure  on  the  right  of  XII.  it  meant  his  hand,  and  was 
five  minutes  past  the  hour.    He  studied  the  five  minutes  past 
every  hour  until  he  was  sure  of  it.     When  the  long  hand 
pointed  to  II.  it  meant  his  other  hand,  which  was  ten ;  one 
foot  was  fifteen,  the  other  foot  twenty,  and  his  head  twenty* 
five.     The  same  rule  held  good  for  the  figures  on  either  side 
of  XII.,  only  that  on  the  right  side  of  XII.,  with  the 
figures  as  far  as  VI.,  the  hand  meant  past  the  hour,  while  on 
the  left  side  of  XII.,  before  or  to  the  hour.    The  top  figure 
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(XII.)  was  always  "  o'clock"  with  the  long  hand,  and  the 
bottom  figure  (VI. )  was  always  "  half-past,"  because  the  hand 
had  reached  half-way  around  the  dial.  Three  months  ago, 
when  I  placed  the  hands  of  the  dial  at  10.25,  and  asked  him 
the  time,  he  would  indicate,  by  motions,  with  one  hand  for 
five,  two  hands  for  ten,  two  hands  and  one  foot  for  fifteen, 
two  hands  and  two  feet  for  twenty,  and  two  hands,  two  feet 
and  head  for  twenty-five,  numbering  each  one  in  order,  and 
saying  "  twenty-five  minutes ; "  then  saying  "  right  side  of 
twelve  is  past,"  and  "  sawhorse  is  ten."  After  all  this  men* 
tal  and  bodily  exercise,  he  would  shout  out  in  the  most 
satisfied  manner,  "  twenty-five  minutes  past  ten."  In  two 
weeks  after  I  had  begun  this  object  method  with  the  minute 
hand,  he  had  mastered  it  thoroughly,  and  could  tell  time  by 
any  clock  or  watch,  usually  with  accuracy,  but  always 
accompanied  by  reckoning  with  his  hands  and  feet.  To-flay 
he  tells  the  time  very  quickly  without  any  computation  by 
figures  or  objects. 

He  has  begun  reading  in  Webb's  Word  Method,  which  he 
has  taken  up  with  great  interest ;  and  he  is  able  to  copy 
short  sentences  both  in  writing  and  printing,  and  to  write  a 
few  simple  words  without  a  copy.  By  means  of  buttons 
and  blocks,  he  is  able  to  do  understand! ngly  simple  sums  in 
addition,  while  the  object  lessons  that  he  has  studied  from 
charts,  etc.,  afford  him  constant  pleasure  and  instruction. 
His  memory  is  good;  his  ability  for  location  is  well-de- 
veloped ;  and  judging  from  such  improvement  as  has  been 
made  there  seems  no  reason  why  he  should  not  continue  to 
learn  much  more. 
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Commonwealth  of  fHassacfjtwttt*. 


[I860,  Chap.  150.] 


AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotio 

and  Feeble-Minded  Youljh. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  S.  G.  Howe,  Samuel  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks, 
their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by 
the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- 
Minded  Youth,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  per- 
sons,  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the 
duties,  restrictions  and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  thirty -eighth  and 
forty-fourth  chapters  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sect.  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.     [Approved  by  the  Governor  April  4, 1850. 


[In  the  year  1851  ] 
RESOLVES  concerning  Idiotio  Children. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  paid,  annually,  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Teaching  and  Training  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  devoted  to  teaching  and  training 
indigent  idiotic  children  belonging  to  this  Commonwealth ;  provided, 
that  the  board  of  trustees,  having  the  direction  of  said  institution, 
shall  be  composed  of  twelve  persons,  four  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council ;  and  provided,  that  the 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  president  of  the 
senate,  speaker  of  the  house,  and  the  two  chaplains,  shall  consti- 
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tute  a  board  of  visitors,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  and  inspect 
said  institution  as  often  as  they  see  fit ;  to  examine  the  by-laws  and 
regal ations  enacted  by  the  corporation,  and  generally,  to  see  that 
the  object  of  said  institution  is  carried  into  effect ;  and  provided, 
farther,  that  said  institution  shall  gratuitously  receive  and  educate 
thirty  idiotic  persons,  to  be  designated  by  the  governor;  and 
provided,  further,  that  other  applicants  of  proper  age  and  condition, 
children  of  inhabitants  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  are  not  wealthy, 
shall  be  received  at  a  charge  not  exceeding  the  actual  average  cost 
of  the  inmates;  and  provided,  further,  that  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be,  ex  officio,  visitors  of  the 
institution,  and  have  the  privilege,  during  the  sessions,  of  inspect- 
ing the  same. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  authorized  annually  to  draw  his 
warrant  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  in  four  equal  quarterly 
payments  of  twelve  hundred  and  Ofty  dollars  each,  in  favor  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Teaching  and  Training 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  whenever  he  shall  have  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  foregoing 
resolve  have  been  fulfilled.  [Approved  by  the  Governor  April  30, 
1851. 


RESOLVE  in  favor  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Resolved,  That  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts Asylum  for  the  Blind,  or  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  may  charge  for  receiv- 
ing and  educating  indigent  persons  and  the  children  of  indigent 
persons,  designated  by  the  governor  to  be  received  by  them  accord- 
ing to  law,  such  price  by  the  week  for  each  State  beneficiary  as 
they  may  determine,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  the  amount 
to  be  fixed,  in  each  case,  with  reference  to  the  ability  of  such  indi- 
gent person,  or  the  parents  of  such  child,  towards  the  expense  of 
his  education  and  support.     [Ajjproved  March  24,  1855. 


RESOLVE  in  favor  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 

and  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  allowed  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  according  to 
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chapter  forty-four  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one,  be  increased  to  the  sum  of  nine  thousand  dollars,  which 
shall  be  used  and  applied  according  to  the  conditions  of  said  forty- 
fourth  chapter ;  provided,  that  the  said  institution  shall  gratuitously 
receive  and  educate  twenty-five  idiotic  persons,  to  be  designated 
by  the  governor  in  addition  to  the  number  provided  for  in  the  said 
forty-fourth  chapter ;  and  provided,  further,  that  six  of  the  trustees 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council.  [Approved  by  the 
Governor  March  21,  1861. 


1865. 

[Rewires,  Chap.  21.] 

RESOLVE  in  favor  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 

and  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Commonwealth,  to  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth  at  South  Boston,  the  further 
sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  to  meet  the  necessary  current  ex- 
penses of  that  institution.     [Approved  March  27, 1865. 


1860. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  34.] 

A  farther  sum  of  $3,000  for  current  expenses  allowed. 


1867. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  31.] 

Additional  allowance  of  $6,000  for  current  expenses. 


1868. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  43.] 

Additional  allowance  of  $6,000  for  current  expenses. 
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1869. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  9.] 

Additional  allowance  of  $7,500  for  current  expenses. 


1870. 

[Acts,  Chap.  191.] 

An  appropriation  of  $16,500. 


1871. 

[Acts,  Chap.  25L] 
An  appropriation  of  $16,500. 


1872. 

[Acts,  Chap.  9.] 

An  appropriation  of  $16,500. 


1873. 

[Acts,  Chap.  32.] 

An  appropriation  of  $16,600. 


1874. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  18.] 


Resolced,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  to  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  for  sundry  repairs,  and  one  thousand  dollars 
annually  in  addition  to  the  sum  now  authorized.  [Approved  April 
I,  1874. 
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1875. 

[Resolrea,  Chap.  22.] 

Additional  allowance  of  $2,500  to  meet  increased  wants  of 

the  School. 


1876. 

[Acts,  Chap.  91.] 
An  appropriation  of  $17,500. 


1877. 

Appropriations  amounting  to  $20,000. 


1878. 

[Acts,  Chap.  14.] 

An  appropriation  of  $17,500. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  9.] 

Additional  allowance  of  $2,500  for  current  expenses. 

[Acts,  Chap.  126.] 

AN  ACT  to  authorise  the  appointment  of  Trustees  for  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follow^: 

Section  1.  The  offices  of  the  trustees  heretofore  appointed 
under  chapter  forty-four  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one,  and  chapter  twenty-six  of  the  resolves  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  relating  to  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  shall  cease  and 
determine  on  the  appointment  of  trustees  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sect.  2.    The  governor  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 

the  council,  appoint  six  persons  to  be  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the 

i  state,  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded 
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Youth,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  three  years ;  provided,  that 
the  terms  of  the  six  first  appointed  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the 
terms  of  two  shall  expire  in  one  year,  two  in  two  years,  and  two 
in  three  years ;  and  the  vacancies  so  arising,  as  well  as  all  vacan- 
cies occurring  otherwise  in  the  office  of  trustees  appointed  under 
this  act,  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  council. 

Sect.  8.    This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  next. 
[Approved  April  S,  1878. 


1879. 

[Acta,  Chaps.  86  and  281.] 

Appropriations  amounting  to  $17,500. 


1880. 

[Acts,  Chap.  104.] 

An  appropriation  of  $17,500, 


1881. 

[Acts,  Chap.  4L] 

An  appropriation  of  $17,500. 


1882. 

Appropriations  amounting  to  $22,000, 


1883. 

[Act*,  Chap.  22.] 

An  Appropriation  of  $17,500. 

[Laws  and  Resolves,  Chap.  239.] 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follow : 

Section  1 .    The  name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 
and  Feeble-Minded  Youth  is  hereby  changed  to  the  "  Massachusetts 
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School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,"  and  there  shall  be  established  as  a 
department  thereof  an  asylum  for  idiots  who  are  beyond  the  school 
age,  or  are  not  capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction. 
The  corporation  and  trustees  of  said  school  shall  have  and  exercise 
the  same  powers,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  with  respect  to 
said  asylum,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  which  they  now  have 
and  exercise  or  are  subject  to  concerning  said  school. 

Sect.  2.  Pupils  hitherto  received  and  maintained  in  said  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth  shall  be  sup- 
ported in  the  buildings  and  on  the  grounds  of  said  institution, 
wherever  locatad.  and  may  be  classified  in  such  departments  as  the 
trustees  shall  see  fit,  such  support  to  be  at  the  expense  of  persons 
liable  for  their  maintenance ;  but  if  they  have  no  property  or 
kindred  able  to  sup|>ort  them,  the  price  of  such  support  shall  be 
paid  quarterly  by  the  city  or  town  in  whioh  they  have  a  settlement, 
such  price  being  hereby  fixed  at  the  same  rate  now  or  hereafter  to 
be  established  for  the  support  of  state,  city  and  town  paupers  in 
state  lunatic  hospitals ;  and*  if  they  have  no  settlement  within  the 
Commonwealth,  the  state  shall  maintain  them  as  at  present ;  but 
in  special  cases  pupils  having  a  settlement  may  be  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  from  the  funds  belonging  to 
the  institution,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 

Sect.  3.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  the  charges  for  the  support  of 
pupils  and  other  inmates  of  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  shall  be  paid  quarterly,  as  follows :  —  For  those 
having  known  settlements,  either  by  the  person  bound  to  pay,  or 
by  the  place  in  which  such  pupils  or  inmates  had  their  settlement 
at  the  time  of  their  admission,  unless  other  sufficient  security 
is  taken  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustees  for  such  support ;  for 
idiots  not  having  known  settlements  in  this  Commonwealth  the 
charges  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  same  may 
.afterwards  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  of 
the  idiots  themselves,  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  the  same,  or  of 
any  person  or  kindred  bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the 
place  of  their  settlement,  if  any  such  is  ascertained ;  and  if  any 
such  place  or  person  refuses  to  pay  such  charges  or  such  sum  as 
may  be  charged  and  due,  for  thirty  days  after  the  same  has  been 
demanded  in  writing  by  the  treasurer,  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  the  city,  or  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  or  of  the  person  liable 
therefor,  the  same,  with  interest  from  the  time  of  such  demand, 
may  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  said  school,  in  an  action  to  be 
instituted  by  the  district  attorneys,  or  other  prosecuting  officers, 
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in  the  name  of  the  treasurer,  against  such  delinquent  city,  town  or 
person. 

Sect.  4.  Ever}'  city  or  town  paying  the  expenses  for  the  sup- 
port or  removal  of  an  idiot  admitted  to  said  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-Minded  shall  have  like  rights  and  remedies  to 
recover  the  full  amount  thereof,  with  interest  and  costs,  of  the 
place  of  his  settlement,  as  if  such  expenses  had  been  incurred  in 
the  ordinary  support  of  the  idiot ;  and  the  idiot,  if  of  sufficient 
ability  to  pay  the  same,  and  any  kindred  bound  by  law  to  main- 
tain him,  shall  be  liable  for  all  such  expenses  paid  by  a  city  or 
town  in  either  case. 

Sect.  5.  When  it  is  made  to  appear  upon  application  in  writing 
to  a  judge  of  a  probate  or  municipal  court,  that  a  person  is  idiotic, 
and  a  fit  subject  for  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  such  judge  may  send  such  person  to  said  institution,  upon 
an  order  of  commitment,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a  phy- 
sician who  is  a  graduate  of  some  legally  organized  medical  college, 
and  has  practised  three  years  in  the  Commonwealth,  that  such 
person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution,  and  is  not  insane  : 
provided,  that  such  order  of  commitment  shall  be  directed  to  the 
trustees  of  said  institution,  who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  receive  the 
person  committed,  or  to  send  him  to  his  own  home,  or  to  the  state 
almshouse,  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement,  if,  in  their  judgment, 
he  ought  not  to  be  received  into  the  institution. 

Sect.  6.  The  trustees  of  the  said  school  for  the  feeble-minded 
may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their  discretion,  and  may  at 
any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate,  and  cause  him  to  be 
removed,  either  to  his  home,  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or 
to  the  state  almshouse ;  and  they  may  also  allow  any  inmate  to  be 
absent  on  a  visit  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months.  They 
may  admit  state  pupils  upon  special  conditions,  from  this  Common- 
wealth or  from  any  other  state  or  province:  provided,  that  the 
number  of  such  special  state  pupils  supported  by  this  Common- 
wealth shall  not  exceed  fifty-five  at  any  one  time.  All  accounts 
for  the  support  of  pupils  by  the  Commonwealth,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  shall,  after  they  have  been  approved  by  the  board 
of  health,  lunacy  and  charity,  be  presented  to  the  auditor  and  paid 
from  the  treasury. 

Sect.  7.  Section  twenty-eight  of  chapter  eightjr-six  of  the  Public 
Statutes,  and  so  much  of  section  fifty-six  of  chapter  eighty-seven 
of  the  Public  Statutes,  and  so  much  of  chapter  twenty-six  of  the 
resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  chapter  nine 
of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and 
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chapter  eighteen  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-four  as  relates  to  the  payment  of  money,  and  all  other  acts 
and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

[The  foregoing  was  laid  before  the  Governor  on  the  fourth  day  oj 
June ,  1883 ,  and  after  fice  days  it  had  the  "force  of  a  law,91  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution,  as  it  was  not  returned  by  him  with  his 
objections  within  that  time.'] 


1884. 

[Acts,  Chap.  10.] 


Miscellaneous  Charitable :  "  For  the  support  of  state  pau- 
pers and  special  pupils  in  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Feeble-Minded,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $17,500." 


[Acts,  Chap.  88] 

AN  ACT  requiring  notice  to  authorities  of  cities  and  towns 
upon  application  for  commitment  or  admission  to  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,,  a*  follow*: 

Section  1.  Whoever  applies  for  the  commitment  or  for  the 
admission  of  a  pupil  or  an  idiot  to  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Feeble-Minded,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  two  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
three,  shall  first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  mayor,  or  one  or 
more  of  the  selectmen  of  the  place  where  the  pupil  or  idiot  resides, 
of  his  intention  to  make  such  application ;  and  satisfactory  evidence 
that  such  notice  has  been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  in 
cases  of  commitment. 

Sect.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
March  18,  1884. 


1885. 

[Acts,  Chap.  9.] 


Miscellaneous  Charitable  Expenses:  "For  the  support  of 
state  paupers  and  special  pupils  in  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$15,000." 
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1886. 

[Acti,  Chap.  298.] 

AN  ACT  concerning  the    Massachusetts    School    for    the 

Feeble-Minded. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1 .  The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  shall 
establish  and  maintain  two  departments,  one  for  the  instruction 
and  education  of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  within  the  school 
age  or  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  thereof  are  capable  of 
being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as  the  school 
department ;  and  one  for  the  care  and  custody  of  those  feeble- 
minded persons  who  are  beyond  the  school  age  or  are  not  capa- 
ble of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as  the 
custodial  department. 

Sect.  2.  The  persons  who  have  been  or  who  hereafter  may 
be  received  by  said  corporation,  shall  from  time  to  time  be  classi- 
fied in  and  between  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see  fit, 
and  the  trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their  dis- 
cretion, and  may  at  any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate 
and  cause  him  to  be  removed  either  to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of 
his  settlement  or  to  the  custody  of  the  state  board  of  lunacy  and 
charity,  and  they  may  also  allow  any  inmate  to  be  absent  on  a 
visit  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  and  the  liability 
of  any  person  or  place  to  said  corporation  for  the  support  of 
such  inmate  shall  not  be  suspended  by  reason  of  such  absence 
unless  such  iumate  shall  during  such  period  become  a  charge  to 
the  state  elsewhere. 

Sect.  3.  Said  corporation  shall  gratuitously  receive,  maintain 
and  educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble-minded 
persons  from  this  Commonwealth  as  shall  be  designated  by  the 
governor  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  education.  Special  pupils  may  be  received  from  any 
other  state  or  province  at  a  charge  not  less  than  three  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  The  trustees  may  also  at  their  discretion 
receive,  maintain  and  educate,  except  in  the  custodial  depart- 
ment, other  feeble-minded  persons  either  gratuitously  or  upon 
such  terms  as  they  may  determine. 

Sect.  4.  There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  annually  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded 
for  the  use  of  said  school  in  equal  quarterly  instalments,  commenc- 
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ing  on  the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eightj--six. 

Sect.  5.  When  it  is  made  to  appear  upon  application  in 
writing  to  a  judge  of  a  probate  court  that  a  person  is  a  fit 
subject  for  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  such 
judge  may  commit  such  person  to  said  institution  by  an  order  of 
committment  directed  to  the  trustees  thereof,  accompanied  by  the 
certificate  of  a  physician  who  is  a  graduate  of  some  legally 
organized  medical  college  and  has  practised  three  years  in  this 
Commonwealth,  that  such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said 
institution.  The  fees  of  the  judge  for  hearing  and  determining 
the  application  shall  be  three  dollars,  and  in  cases  where  he  is 
required  to  go  from  his  office  or  place  of  business  to  attend  such 
hearing,  an  additional  fee  of  one  dollar  and  all  necessary  expen- 
ses of  travel,  to  be  paid  upon  the  certificate  of  the  judge  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  county  in  whicli  such  hearing  was  had. 

Sect.  6.  A  person  applying  for  the  commitment  of  a  feeble- 
minded person  under  the  provisions  of  section  five  of  this  chapter 
shall  first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  mayor,  or  one  of  the 
selectmen  of  the  place  where  such  feeble-minded  person  resides,  of 
his  intention  to  make  such  application,  and  satisfactory  evidence 
that  such  notice  has  been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  and 
accompany  the  order  of  commitment. 

Sect.  7.  The  charges  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custo- 
dial department  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Mi  nded  shall  be  three  dollars  and  twenty -five  cents  a  week  for 
each  person,  and  shall  be  paid  quarterly  as  follows:  For  those  not 
having  known  settlements  in  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  same  may  afterwards  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  feeble-minded  person  themselves,  if 
of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  the  same,  or  of  any  person  or  kindred 
bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the  place  of  their  settlement 
if  any  such  is  ascertained ;  for  those  having  known  settlements  in 
this  Commonwealth,  either  by  the  persons  bound  to  pay  or  by  the 
place  in  which  such  inmates  had  their  settlement  at  the  time  of 
their  admission,  unless  other  sufficient  security  is  taken  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  trustees  for  such  support.  If  any  person  or 
place  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  such  charges,  or  such  sums  as  may 
be  charged  and  due  for  the  removal  of  an  inmate  whom  the 
trustees  are  authorized  by  law  to  remove,  for  thirty  days  after  the 
same  has  been  demanded  in  writing  by  the  treasurer  of  the  insti- 
tution, of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  or  of  the  selectmen 
of  the  town,  or  of  the  person  liable  therefor,  the  same  with  interest 
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from  the  time  of  such  demand  may  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  the 
institution  in  an  action  of  contract  in  the  name  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  institution  against  such  delinquent  city,  town  or  person,  and 
the  district-attorneys  or  other  prosecuting  officers  shall  bring  any 
of  the  actions  authorised  by  this  section  when  requested. 

Sect.  8.  Every  city  or  town  paying  the  charges  and  expenses 
for  the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person  admitted  to 
said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  shall  have  like 
rights  and  remedies  to  recover  the  full  amount  thereof  with  interest 
and  costs  of  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or  of  the  feeble-minded 
person  himself  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay,  or  of  any  person  bound 
by  law  to  maintain  him,  as  if  such  charges  and  expenses  had  been 
incurred  in  the  ordinary  support  of  such  feeble-minded  person. 

Sect.  9.  The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  shall  annually  prepare  and  send  to  the  board  of 
education  a  written  or  printed  report  of  its  proceedings,  income 
and  expenditures,  properly  classified,  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  September,  stating  the  sum  appropriated  by  the 
Commonwealth,  the  sum  expended  under  said  appropriation, 
the  whole  number  and  the  average  number  of  inmates,  the 
number  and  salaries  of  officers  and  persons  employed,  and  such 
other  information  as  the  board  may  require,  and  shall  also  once  in 
three  months  make  a  report  to  said  board  stating  the  number  of 
inmates  received  and  the  number  discharged  during  the  preceding 
three  months,  also  the  whole  number  then  in  the  institution,  and 
the  number  of  beneficiaries  supported  by  the  Commonwealth, 
together  with  such  other  information  as  the  board  may  require. 

Sect.  10.  The  state  board  of  lunacy  and  charity  may  from  time 
to  time  transfer  from  the  state  almshouse,  state  workhouse,  state 
primar}*  school  or  either  of  the  state  lunatic  hospitals,  to  the  Mass- 
achusetts School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  any  inmate  whose  condi- 
tion would  be  benefited  by  such  transfer,  upon  the  certificate  of  a 
physician  that  such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution. 
All  accounts  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custodial  department 
of  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  by  the  Com- 
monwealth under  this  act  shall,  after  they  have  been  approved  by 
the  board  of  lunacy  and  charity,  be  presented  to  the  auditor  and 
paid  from  the  treasury. 

Sect.  11.  Said  corporation  may  hold  for  the  purpose  aforesaid 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
as  well  as  the  personal  estate  now  authorized  by  law. 

Sect.  12.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of 
the  year    eighteen    hundred  and  eighty- three,  except  so  much 
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thereof  as  authorizes  a  change  of  the  name  of  said  school,  and 
chapter  eighty -eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  are 
hereby  repealed.  Said  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  act  done,  or  any 
right  accrued,  or  any  cause  of  action,  or  any  suit  or  proceeding 
had  or  commenced  in  a  civil  case,  or  any  commitment  made, 
before  the  repeal  takes  effect 

Sect.  13.    This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July 
next.     [Approved  June  18,  1886. 


1 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  eight  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  nor  for  insane  chil- 
dren, nor  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic* 
None  such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable 
subjects. 

Children  must  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing, 
and  stout  shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  These  will  be  re- 
newed as  often  as  is  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  applicants. 
Those  who  tear  and  destroy  their  clothing  must  be  provided  with 
garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture 
as  not  to  be  easily  torn. 

Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  pupils 
and  for  their  removal  whenever  they  may  be  discharged. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  For  others,  a 
charge  will  be  made  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parents  and 
the  trouble  and  cost  of  treating  them.* 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  certain 
blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  appli- 
cation. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the 
Superintendent, 

ASBURY  G.  SMITH,  M.D. 


*  Indigent  pupils  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  can 
secure  gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  Governors  of  their  respective 
States,  information  about  which  will  be  furnished  by  applying  to  the  Superintendent 
as  above. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Trustees. — A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum. — The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Visiting  Committee. — The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution, 
one  each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of 
(he  institution ;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the 
rooms  in  the  establishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report 
of  the  superintendent,  and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  im- 
pressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at 
any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors. — Two  auditors  shall  be  appointed  annually.  They 
shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer. 
They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belong- 
ing to  the  institution ;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the 
treasurer  without  their  order. 

Superintendent. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  insti- 
tution.* 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all   subordinate  officers,  teachers, 
assistants,  and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  shall  consult  the  executive  com 
mittee  before  making  any  material  changes  in  the  administration  of 
the  institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

*  This  rale  is  suspended  for  the  present 
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He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training,  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  ail  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same ;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parent- 
age, and  probable  cause  of  deficiency,  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the 
circumstances  that  may  illustrate  bis  or  her  condition  or  character ; 
and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each 
one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores  and  fhrniture,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof; 
provided,  however,  that,  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a 
steward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  Of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of 
board,  instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interests  of  the  institution  require. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual 
report,  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition 
'of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant,  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study,  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant, 
and  pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron. — The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
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see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 
she  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  —  The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise, 
is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 

Beneficiaries.  —  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six 
years  of  age. 

They  must  be  provided  with  suitable  changes  of  raiment  for 
winter  and  summer,  and  especially  with  thick  shoes  or  boots. 

The  boys  must  have  at  least  six  good  cotton  shirts,  three  night- 
shirts, and  six  pairs  of  socks  or  stockings ;  two  coats  or  jackets, 
two  pairs  of  trousers,  two  waistcoats  and  an  overcoat,  two  pairs 
of  shoes  or  boots,  six  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  a  good  cap  or  hat. 

The  girls  must  be  provided  with  the  same  quantity  of  linen, 
and  with  three  gowns  and  three  night-dresses.  The  clothing  must 
all  be  of  good,  serviceable  material. 

It  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,  by 
the  parents;  anything  more  than  common  mending  will  not  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
owner  —  at  full  length. 

Pupils  not  Beneficiaries.  —  Any  suitable  person  may  be 
admittted  to  the  institution,  on  presenting  to  the  superintendent 
sufficient  evidence  of  fitness  for  it,  on  such  terms  as  he  or  the 
trustees  shall  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and 
difficulties  in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly  in 
advance,  or  sufficient  security  therefor  given. 

Private  pupils  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  decent  suits 
of  clothing,  and  sufficient  changes  of  garments  of  all  kinds  for 
winter  and  also  summer. 

They  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  is  situated  at  723  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston,  and 
may  be  reached  by  taking  an}'  horse-car  of  the  South  Boston  line, 
and  getting  off  at  M  Street.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  Wednesdays, 
at  eleven  o'clock  a.m. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are  often 
in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  but  a  small  fund  which  it  can 
apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or  material  there- 
for, suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen, 
will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly  to  the  school  at 
our  expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  superintendent,  if  notified. 


Further  contributions  of  all  sorts  of  material  for  the  industrial 
work  of  the  pupils  will  be  gratefully  received  and  put  to  good  uses. 
Articles  such  as  remnants  and  scraps  of  silks,  worsteds,  prints, 
flannels,  carpets  old  and  new,  rags  suitable  for  rugs,  and  the  like, 
are  in  great  demand  and  none  too  many  can  be  given  us. 

A  visit  to  the  school  is  urged  upon  all  interested  in  this  noble 
charity. 
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Commnntoealt^  at  Massachusetts, 


TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 
Boston,  Oct.  27, 1887. 
To  the  Corporation. 

The  Trustees  have  the  honor  to  present  the 
Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  this  institution.  The 
year  embraced  in  the  report  closed  September  30. 

Cordial  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1887,  and  to  their  committees  on  public 
charitable  institutions  and  finance,  for  their  liberal 
course  towards  the  school.  Year  has  succeeded 
year  without  obtaining  from  the  State  all  the  support 
and  encouragement  which  the  Trustees  asked  for, 
but  this  year  they  have  succeeded  in  their  applica- 
tions, and  now  desire  to  return  thanks  to  those 
whose  sympathy  and  influence  have  befriended  the 
cause  they  represent. 

An  appropriation  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
for  current  expenses  has  enabled  the  Trustees  to 
engage  a  Resident  Superintendent,  and  this  alone  is 
regarded  by  them  as  a  benefit  of  uncommon  mag- 
nitude.   For  forty  years  the  school  has  had  no  head 
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devoted  to  its  service  and  residing  in  or  near  it  for 
constant  duty.  Some  of  its  non-resident  superin- 
tendents have  been  so  exceptionally  qualified  as  to 
reduce  the  disadvantages  of  non-residence  to  a 
minimum,  but  as  the  number  of  inmates  has  in- 
creased and  new  departments  have  been  opened,  it 
has  become  more  and  more  desirable  to  obtain  a 
chief  officer  whose  whole  time  could  be  given  to  the 
work,  and  never  has  he  been  more  imperatively 
needed  than  now.  After  serious  and  prolonged 
search  the  Trustees  have  elected  Walter  E.  Fernald, 
M.  D.,  the  first  Resident  Superintendent  of  the 
school.  They  need  say  no  more  about  him  than  that 
his  professional  and  personal  qualifications  appear  to 
promise  success  in  his  responsible  and  delicate 
labors.  He  has  had  the  varied  experience  and 
training  which  his  post  requires  and  will  enter  upon 
it,  not  to  try  his  hand,  but  to  bring  his  matured 
acquirements  to  our  assistance.  He  took  charge  on 
the  19th  of  October. 

Our  late  Superintendent,  Dr.  A.  G.  Smith,  re- 
signed his  office  in  May  and  retired  in  June.  His  j 
duties  were  kindly  taken  by  Dr.  George  G.  Tarbell, 
formerly  Superintendent  and  now  Trustee.  His 
colleagues  in  the  Board  feel  under  great  obligations 
to  him  for  accepting  a  service  particularly  trouble- 
some at  the  time,  and  for  discharging  it  during  four 
months  with  signal  ability  and  devotedness. 

The  Legislature  made  a  second  appropriation  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  purchase  a  new  site  for 
the  school.  This  has  long  been  regarded  by  manj 
of  the  Trustees  as  the  most  pressing  want  of  the 
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institution.  Our  present  situation  was  chosen  when 
the  work  to  be  done  here  was  in  its  infancy.  Old 
buildings  repaired  and  connected  as  well  as  they 
could  be  were  thought  sufficient  for  a  beginning, 
and  perhaps  they  were.  But  the  grounds  were 
never  large  enough,  and  as  time  has  gone  on  and 
the  surrounding  land  has  been  built  upon,  the 
narrowness  of  our  quarters  has  proved  objectionable 
in  many  ways.  Two  new  buildings  have  been 
erected  within  a  few  years,  and  though  very  limited 
in  size  as  in  cost  they  furnished  temporary  relief. 
But  there  is  immediate  need  of  additional  accom- 
modations for  our  constantly  growing  household, 
and  we  might  continue  to  build  where  we  are  if  we 
had  the  money,  and  if  it  were  wise  to  cover  the 
open  spaces  which  still  remain.  This,  evidently,  is 
not  wise,  and  the  less  so  that  continuing  to  build 
here  involves  the  continued  use  of  old  buildinga 
never  entirely  fitted  for  our  purposes,  and  now  re- 
quiring frequent  and  costly  repairs.  Long  and 
patient  consideration  of  these  difficulties  brought 
about  the  unanimous  determination  of  the  Trustees 
to  ask  for  a  new  site,  and  this,  through  the  liberality 
of  the  Legislature,  has  now  been  secured. 

Two  estates  in  three  lots,  adjoining  each  other,  m 
the  easterly  part  of  Waltham,  not  far  from  the 
"Waverly  stations  of  the  Fitchburg  and  Massachu- 
setts Central  railroads,  and  containing  a  little  more 
than  seventy-two  acres,  have  been  purchased  for 
$12,211.98,  with  expenses  of  purchase  amounting 
to  $647.15,  making  the  total  cost  $12,859.13.  The 
expenses  of  purchase  were,  — 
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Commission  of  real  estate  agent, $505  00 

Survey, 224  20 

Massachusetts   Title  Insurance  Company  for  proving 

title, .         .  105  95 

Wagons  for  visiting  and  examining  land,       .         .         .  12  00 

$647  15 

There  remains  of  the  appropriation  for  a  site  about 
$7,000,  which  the  Trustees  propose  to  devote  to  the 
purchase  of  additional  adjoining  land  whenever  any 
that  is  desirable  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable 
price.  The  rate  at  which  the  seventy-two  acres  have 
been  bought  is  considered  very  favorable  to  the 
buyer,  that  is,  the  Commonwealth,  being  less  than 
$180  an  acre. 

The  Trustees  think  the  purchase  a  good  one  on 
other  grounds  than  the  financial.  It  was  approved 
before  being  made  by  private  advisers  on  whose 
judgment  there  was  every  reason  to  rely,  as  well  as 
officially  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  To  this 
Board  the  Trustees  desire  thus  publicly  to  express 
their  gratitude  for  interest  taken  in  the  acquisition  of 
a  new  site,  as  well  as  for  active  efforts  of  the  secre- 
tary and  the  engineer  in  visiting  and  reporting  upon 
several  localities.  It  was  thought,  in  deciding  upon 
the  situation  finally  adopted,  indispensable  to  secure 
both  retirement  and  accessibility,  in  addition  to  all 
the  sanitary  requirements  to  be  considered  and  satis- 
fied. We  needed  to  be  within  such  easy  reach  of  Bos- 
ton as  to  encourage  the  visits  of  parents  and  friends, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  a  location  so  rural  and  so 
tranquil  as  to  offer  the  best  opportunities  of  caring 
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for  and  improving  our  inmates.  A  supply  of  water 
and  a  practicable  disposition  of  sewage  called  for 
special  attention,  and  more  than  one  estate,  otherwise 
desirable,  was  passed  by  because  incapable  of  meet- 
ing these  demands.  The  land  now  bought  appears 
to  satisfy  our  various  wants,  so  far  as  can  be  told 
before  actual  occupation.  At  all  events  the  utmost 
possible  care  has  been  taken  that  the  Commonwealth, 
and  those  for  whom  it  provides,  should  have  no  cause 
to  be  disappointed  in  its  new  domain. 

Members  of  the  Legislature  and  particularly  of  its 
committees  on  charitable  institutions  and  finance  are 
respectfully  invited  to  visit  the  Waltham  land  and  to 
form  their  own  opinion  as  to  its  advantages.  They 
are  the  more  urgently  asked  to  do  this  because  they 
have  to  decide  on  the  appropriations  to  be  made  for 
buildings  and  improvements.  The  Trustees  desire 
to  establish  all  the  departments  of  the  school  on  this 
estate.  They  wish  to  lay  out  such  plans  as  will  en- 
able them  to  give  up  the  land  and  buildings  at  South 
Boston  and  the  farm  at  Medfield.  The  6ale  of  these 
two  properties  will  pay  in  part  for  the  new  buildings, 
but  a  generous  appropriation  will  be  required  in  ad- 
dition. What  the  buildings  ought  to  be,  at  least 
approximately,  is  suggested  in  the  last  Annual  Re- 
port, Public  Document  No.  28,  1886,  pages  15-17. 
We  hope  to  present  a  careful  plan  in  detail  within  a 
short  time,  and  shall  be  disappointed  if  it  cannot  be 
executed  at  a  reasonable  cost.  We  have  no  wish  to 
erect  huge  or  expensive  structures,  but  rather  a  group 
of   mansions,  moderate    in   size    and    without    anv 
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especial  features  involving  heavy  expenditure.  The 
character  of  the  institution  for  economy  has  been 
good  and  we  trust  it  always  will  be. 

The  Commonwealth,  or  those  representing  it,  need 
not  shrink  from  generous  provision  for  our  institu- 
tion on  the  score  of  past  expenditures.  A  table  pre- 
sented in  our  last  report  shows  that  Massachusetts 
had  then  expended  directly  for  land  and  buildings  a 
total  of  $52,000.  If  to  this  be  added  the  cost  of  the 
Waltham  property  we  have  an  aggregate  of  $65,000 
in  nearly  forty  years.  A  small  one,  indeed,  com- 
pared with  the  appropriations  of  several  other  States 
for  the  same  object:  $198,000  by  Pennsylvania; 
$223,500  by  New  York;  and  $650,000  by  Ohio,  — all 
three  in  less  than  thirty-five  years.  We  do  not  ask 
our  own  State  for  large  outlays  in  any  spirit  of 
rivalry,  or  for  any  other  motive  than  that  which  we 
believe  to  be  the  strongest  with  her  and  her  people, 
namely,  the  desire  to  do  her  duty  and  theirs. 

Let  us  now  see  what  there  is  to  justify  a  liberal 
appropriation  for  our  purpose. 

A  merely  vague  appeal  to  humanity  is  not  enough. 
Nor  is  it  enough  to  insist  on  the  right  of  the  feeble- 
minded, as  of  any  other  class,  to  education.  Those 
to  whom  we  turn  for  support  are  entitled  to  know 
what  is  done  in  this  particular  institution,  and  what 
more  can  be  done  if  it  is  removed  and  rebuilt.  It  is 
not  merely  to  the  authorities  of  the  Commonwealth 
that  we  would  speak,  but  to  its  citizens,  its  men,  its 
women  and  even  its  children,  who,  if  they  knew  all 
the  claims  upon  their  sympathy  and  confidence  which 
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this  work  possesses,  would  be  glad  to  contribute  to 
it  were  it  only  by  helping  to  form  a  public  opinion 
in  its  behalf.  No  elaborate  statement  is  needed. 
Thirty-nine  reports  have  preceded  this,  and  the  cause 
of  the  feeble-minded  has  been  pleaded  among  us  in 
public  and  private  for  almost  half  a  century. 

The  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  1886  under  which 
the  school  is  now  administered  provides  for  two 
departments,  the  school  proper,  and  the  custodial,  the 
latter  being  for  those  beyond  school  age  or  incapable 
of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction.  In  a  broad, 
indeed  in  the  only  true  sense,  both  departments  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  a  school.  In  one  alone  the 
instruction  characteristic  of  common  schools  is  given 
to  pupils,  merely  rudimentary  training  to  some,  ordi- 
nary training  to  others,  but  training  such  as  the 
word  generally  denotes  to  all.  There  is  training 
also,  though  of  a  different  sort,  in  the  other  depart- 
ment. The  incurables,  as  they  were  called  in  our 
early  reports,  and  their  admission  into  this  establish- 
ment was  long  deprecated,  are  not  untrainables. 
Their  minds  may  be  hard  to  reach,  and  harder  yet 
to  train,  but  they  have  bodies  in  sore  need  of  care 
and  discipline,  habits  to  be  formed  or  reformed,  man- 
ners to  be  taught,  decency  and  quietness  to  be  secured. 
The  training  given  them  is  not  scholastic,  but  it  is 
thoroughly  personal,  largely  moral,  and  often  makes 
an  approach  to  being  intellectual.  At  any  rate,  we 
do  not  shrink  from  giving  it,  nor  do  we  think  that 
it  detracts  in  any  way  from  our  dignity  as  a  school 
to  confess  that  the  usual  instruction  of  a  school-room 
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is  not  for  a  large  number  of  our  pupils.  Pupils  they 
are,  though  reading  and  writing  and  all  the  studies 
besides  cannot  be  taught  them. 

"  I  was  once  asked,"  said  an  early  teacher  in  our 
school,  "  what  constitutes  an  imbecile.  The  imbecile 
child,"  he  answered,  "  is  one  who  has  the  fewest  of 
all  wants.  Perhaps  his  only  wane  is  to  be  made 
comfortable,  but  from  that  one  simple  want  we  shall 
climb  step  by  step  the  ladder  of  wants,  and  so  as- 
cend in  part  the  scale  of  human  development."  This, 
broadly  stated,  is  the  starting  point  of  our  training. 
Whatever  the  grade  of  feeble-mi ndedness,  the  first 
thing  is  to  make  the  pupil  feel  a  desire  to  do  some- 
thing he  has  not  before  done.  If  he  does  not  know 
how  to  manage  his  limbs  we  excite  a  wish  in  that 
direction.  If  he  is  capable  of  learning  how  to  read 
we  try  to  make  him  desirous  of  learning.  The  old 
French  philosopher  said  as  he  drew  near  his  end  that 
he  did  not  suffer,  but  he  felt  a  certain  difficulty  in 
existing.  Those  words  describe  the  feeble-minded 
in  general.  They  feel,  dimly  indeed,  but  still  they 
feel  a  certain  difficulty  in  existing,  and  our  duty 
is  to  remove  it  by  rousing  their  exertions  against  it. 
It  may  be  the  merest  animal  difficulty,  it  may  be  a 
higher  and  an  intellectual  one,  but  if  they  are  to 
surmount  it  they  must  be  led  to  want  to  do  so.  Li 
short,  wants  are  the  primary  elements  of  the  training 
we  give  them. 

As  they  perceive  these  wants  and  labor  to  satisfy 
them  they  form  habits,  and  these  are  our  next  points 
of  instruction.    Some  instructors  make  them  the  first. 
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"Habits,"  says  Dr.  Brown  of  Barre,  "in  act  or 
thought  that  become  spontaneous  and  unconscious  are, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  basis  of  all  our  hopes  in  reference 
to  improving  these  feeble-minded  ones."  It  is  to  give 
them  these  habits  which  they  have  not  yet  acquired 
that  our  school  labors  in  all  its  departments.  Habits 
of  body  and  of  mind,  cleanly  and  orderly  ways, 
conduct  at  rising  and  at  lying  down,  at  table  and 
in  the  training  room,  at  work  and  at  play,  in  study 
if  capable  of  it,  in  manual  labor  if  capable  of  that, 
in  domestic  employments,  and  at  the  farm  in  agricul- 
tural industries,  in  every  practicable  occupation,  hab- 
its are  to  be  formed,  and  their  number  and  character 
measure  the  work  of  the  institution  for  its  members. 
If  they  can  be  made  voluntary,  or  better  still,  invol- 
untary, then  we  have  reason  to  consider  wo  have 
been  successful. 

This  two-fold  instruction  in  wants  and  habits 
ranges  over  a  great  variety  of  details.  It  is  almost 
creative  in  many  cases.  Senses  are  to  be  stirred, 
limbs  are  to  be  moved  and  controlled,  faces  are  to 
be  smoothed,  voices  hushed,  speech  substituted  for 
cries  or  moans;  and  as  one  result  after  another  is 
reached,  or  even  approached,  the  boy  or  girl  appears 
a  new  creature.  There  is  nearly  as  striking  a 
change  in  those  whose  minds  come  under  more  or 
less  intellectual  influences.  Kindergarten  exercises, 
object  lessons,  the  use  of  the  needle  or  the  tool,  the 
making  of  mats  or  brooms,  drawing,  and  many  other 
resources,  besides  books,  paper  or  slates,  are  like  a 
constant  current   to  move  and  develop  the  mental 
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faculties  of  our  pupils.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
our  teachers  that  they  have  originated  many  means 
of  their  own  to  attain  their  end.  Some  of  them 
have  shown  positive  power,  and  most  of  them  have 
happily  escaped  the  mechanical  routine  under  which 
many  a  school  for  able-minded  children  loses  its 
vitality. 

We  attach  much  importance,  as  must  be  already 
apparent,  to  physical  training*  Our  gymnasium 
and  the  movements  practised  in  it  are  examples  of 
what  is  constantly  going  on,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  can  be  seen  by  a  visitor,  unless  he 
lingers  long  and  penetrates  to  every  part  of  the 
institution  at  all  hours.  Instead  of  making  the 
exercises  most  like  those  of  an  ordinary  school  the 
test  or  the  crown  of  our  system,  exactly  the  opposite 
course  should  be  taken  in  order  to  form  a  judgment, 
and  exercises  the  least  like  those  of  common  schools 
should  be  witnessed  and  appreciated.  Our  physical 
education  is  necessarily  far  more  varied,  and  reaches 
very  much  deeper  below  the  surface  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  school. 

Great  dependence  is  placed  upon  industrial,  educa- 
tion. It  is  given  in  all  the  ways  in  which  it  can  be 
within  our  walls;  and  the  girls  who  do  well  in  our 
sewing-room  or  in  the  work  of  the  house,  so  far  as 
they  are  allowed  to  share  in  it,  and  the  boys  who 
work  best  at  the  bench  or  in  the  field,  are  the 
scholars  whom  we  think  most  creditable  to  their 
teachers  as  well  as  most  hopeful  for  future  occupa- 
tion and  well-doing.     One  of  the  strong  reasons  tor 
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a  new  site  and  new  buildings  is  the  expansion  that 
will  then  be  possible  for  our  industrial  training. 
The  farm  at  Medfield  has  proved  how  much  can  be 
done  for  such  boys  as  ours  by  employing  them  out 
of  doors,  and  when  its  work  can  be  transferred  to 
Waltham,  and  immediately  connected  with  other  de- 
partments, it  will  become  more  and  more  effective. 
We  are  glad  to  report  in  favor  of  the  present  man- 
agement of  the  farm  as  judicious  and  faithful.  It  is 
no  slight  charge,  and  success  in  it  deserves  cordial 
recognition. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  about  the  intel- 
lectual aims  of  the  school.  They  are  necessarily 
moderate,  but  not  the  less  constant  or  active.  No 
importance  is  given  to  merely  outward  results,  but 
anything  that  shows  the  mind  to  be  reached  and 
strengthened  is  valued  as  it  should  be. 

Moral  influence  is  everywhere  attempted,  and  gen- 
erally to  good  purpose.  Whatever  growth  in  char- 
acter each  pupil  or  inmate  can  attain  is  of  course  the 
highest  object  of  their  teachers  and  their  Trustees. 
For  the  school  proper  there  are  daily  devotional 
exercises,  and  the  two  most  advanced  classes  are 
gathered  in  a  Sunday  school. 

The  school  is  divided  into  four  classes:  one  for 
boys  classified  in  three  grades,  one  for  girls  classi- 
fied in  two  grades,  a  kindergarten  for  younger  boys 
and  girls,  and  an  object-teaching  class  for  older 
hoys  and  girls.  There  are  three  classes  and  three 
grades  in  the  sewing  department;  five  classes  and 
two  grades  in  the  workshop.     The  exercises  in  the 
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gymnasium,  embracing  recitations,  singing  and  danc- 
ing, as  well  as  drill  and  calisthenics,  are  arranged  for 
various  classes  and  grades. 

The  inmates  of  the  custodial  wards  are  not  clas- 
sified as  thoroughly  as  might  be  wished.  But  there 
are  distinctions  among  them  which  are  observed  and 
turned  to  account.  From  one-third  to  one-fourth  of 
their  number  can  perform  some  of  the  household 
work  in  their  wards  under  constant  oversight. 
Some  are  placed  for  part  of  the  day  in  a  so-called 
training-room,  and  there  learn  to  read  and  write  a 
very  little,  or  count,  or  do  something  as  if  at  school. 
A  larger  proportion  of  girls  are  taught  to  sew, 
though  rather  rudely.  But  the  aim  of  this  depart- 
ment has  been  already  described  as  directed  towards 
decency  and  comfort  rather  than  towards  anything 
which  savors  of  intellectual  discipline. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  depend  very  much  upon 
classifying  those  committed  to  our  care.  Our  num- 
bers for  the  year  were,  — 

In  the  school, 85 

In  the  custodial  wards,    .         .         ,         .135 
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The  average  number  present  was  179.  The  boys 
at  the  farm  are  included  in  the  foregoing  :  their 
whole  number,  separately,  having  been  28,  and  the 
average  number  present  18.  "With  our  present 
accommodations  it  is  impossible  to  classify  either 
school  pupils  or  custodial  cases  with  all  the  exact- 
ness which  their  condition  demands,  but  the  nearest 
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approach  possible  is  made,  and  on  the  whole,  satis- 
factorily. The  custodial  department  requires  the 
larger  number  of  divisions  according  to  individual 
wants.  Children  or  adults,  who  may  be  much  im- 
proved if  by  themselves  or  with  those  of  equal 
grade,  are  improved  but  little  when  placed  with 
others  of  various  grades. 

We  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  operations  of 
this  school  in  the  briefest  manner  consistent  with 
clearness.  Our  statement  shows  how  much  has  been 
done  under  many  disadvantages,  and  how  much 
more,  therefore,  may  be  attempted  in  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. We  need  large  accommodations, — 
first,  in  order  that  we  may  receive  many  applicants 
for  whom  no  room  now  exists,  and  second,  that  a 
more  complete  classification  of  all  our  inmates  may 
be  secured.  We  might  add,  thirdly,  that  there  are 
peculiar  classes  of  feeble-minded  persons  for  whom 
special  provision  may  be  made,  such  as  marriageable 
women,  whose  protection  is  manifestly  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  as  well  as  for  their  own.  For  these, 
and  for  other  causes  on  which  we  need  not  now 
dwell,  we  commend  this  institution  to  the  benevolent 
consideration  of  the  Commonwealth. 

We  would  not  appeal  to  the  public  authorities 
alone.  We  are  partly  a  State  institution,  with  half 
of  our  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Executive,  but  we 
are  also  partly  a  private  corporation,  electing  the 
other  half  of  the  Trustees,  and  representing  the 
whole  community.  This  is  an  organization  under 
which  other  charitable  institutions  have  prospered  as 
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well  as  ours,  and  there  is  no  sound  reason  for  chang- 
ing  it.     On  the  contrary,  it  has  every  claim  to  be 
continued,   and   particularly   that    side  of  it  which 
opens  into  the  great  constituency  of  the  men  and 
women   making   up  our  people.     To   them  we  now 
turn  in  closing,  and  ask  them  to  take  this  school  and 
its  interests  into  personal  consideration,  and  then, 
if  they  find  it  deserving,  to  give  it  their  confidence 
and  support.     It  would  be  a  noble  monument  to  any 
individual,  or  to  any  society,  if  one  of  the  new  build- 
ings we  are  seeking  to  erect  were  to  bear  the  name 
of  those  erecting  it,  or  of  some  one  to  whose  memory 
it  might  be   raised.     It   would  be   an   equally  fair 
memorial  if  a  fund  were  established  in  remembrance 
of  the  donor  or  of  a  departed  friend,  the  interest  of 
which  could   be   applied  to  many  desirable  objects 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  State  appropriations.    We 
have  had  but  few  private  benefactors.     They  may 
have  been  limited  by  various  suppositions,  such,  for 
example,  as  that  the  State   does  all   we  want,  and 
that  we  rely  on  its  bounty  alone.     Or   it  may  have 
been  thought  that  we  are  engaged  in  an  unattrac- 
tive and  thankless  work   with  which  others  cannot 
readily  associate  themselves.    Neither  of  these  or  of 
any   kindred    conditions   really   exists.     We  desire 
private  friends  and  helpers,  and  they  may  be  assured 
of  witnessing  such   results  from  their  assistance  as 
will  make  them  glad  that  they  were  able  to  render 
it.     Could  but  a  few  join   with  us   in  the  present 
effort  to  provide  more  adequately  for  those  whose 
condition  calls  for  all  our  sympathies,  could  but  one 
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or  two  of  the  many  munificent  citizens  of  this  neigh- 
borhood contribute  to  building  our  houses  at  Wal- 
tham,  and  to  furnishing  them  with  all  they  need  in 
order  to  be  homes  for  those  who  are  to  dwell  in  them, 
the  future  of  this  school  would  be  assured. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  F.  ANDREW, 
ELIZABETH  C.  COOLIDGE, 
JOHN  CUMMINGS, 
J.  S.  DAMRELL, 
WILLIAM  A.  DUNN, 
SAMUEL  ELIOT, 
SAMUEL  HOAR, 
FREDERICK  C.   SHATTUCK, 
W.  W.  SWAN, 
GEO.  G.  TARBELL, 
ERSKINE  WARDEN, 
JAMES  H.  WOLFF, 

Trustees. 
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REPORT  OF   THE   SUPERINTENDENT 


Fob  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1887. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Gentlemen:  —  I  herewith  present  the  following 
statistical  report  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1887: — 


Number  of  pupils  present  Sept.  30,  1886,  . 

(Boys,  83  ;  girls,  68.) 
Admitted  during  the  year, 
Discharged  during  the  year, 
Number  of  pupils  present  Sept.  30,  1887,  . 

(Boys,  109  ;  girls,  84.) 
Average  number  present  during  year, 
Private  pupils  now  present, 
School  beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts, 
Custodial  cases  supported  by  State,    . 
Custodial  cases  supported  by  cities  and  towns, 
Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States, 
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6? 
f, 

19.1 

1* 
7* 
2« 
54 
16 


Of  the  27  discharged,  11  died,  12  were  removed 
by  parents  in  a  more  or  less  improved  condition,  1 
was  delivered  to  the  directors  of  public  institutions 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  1  was  sent  to  the  Clarke 
Institute  at  Northampton,  1  was  committed  to  the 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Taunton,  and  1  was  sent 
home  because  he  was  too  violent  to  remain  here 
without  danger  to  the  feeble  cases. 
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Of  the  11  deaths,  5  were  from  tuberculosis,  3  from 
marasmus,  1  from  cerebral  disease,  1  from  epilepsy 
and  1  from  pneumonia. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  102  applications 
for  admission,  40  of  whom  have  been  admitted,  24 
have  been  withdrawn  or  declined  and  38  still  await 
admission.  Fully  two-thirds  of  those  now  awaiting 
admission  are  custodial  cases. 

In  addition  to  these,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
there  were  on  file  24  applications  for  admission,  most 
of  them  being  custodial  cases,  and  many  of  whom 
are  still  awaiting  admission* 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD, 

Superintendent. 
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ANALYSIS  OF   EXPENDITURES 

For  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1887. 


Meat,  32,060  lbs., $2,307  97 

Fish,  4,446  lbs 325  54 

Butter,  3,283  lbs., 757  45 

Rice,  sago,  etc., 241  65 

Flour  and  meal, 1,253  17 

Vegetables, 682  66 

Fruit, 217  58 

Milk,  57,813  qts., 2,995  46 

Sugar,  8,50ilbs 515  57 

Tea,  179  lbs 63  25 

Coffee,  2,055  lbs., 328  22 

Chocolate,  60  lbs., 19  80 

Groceries, 637  96 

Gas, 420  70 

Oil, 21  11 

Coal, 2,177  33 

Wood, 25  50 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption,  ice,  efc,          .                 .        .  212  13 

Hardware  and  crockery, 515  65 

Bedding  and  table  linen, 2,339  51 

Furniture, 1,171  62 

Mending,  thread,  etc., 202  49 

Superintendence  and  instruction, 5,754  89 

Domestic  services, 7,167  14 

Extra  labor,  nurses,  etc., 26  85 

Expenses  of  quarterly  meetings, 48  00 

Removing  sick, 7  75 

Car  tickets,  travel,  etc., 74  22 

Laundry, 286  76 

Shop, 89  50 

Stationery, 78  70 

Postage, 44  16 

School  materials,  books,  papers,  etc., 815  18 

Pianos,  repairing  and  tuning, 283  50 
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Printing, $74  37 

Medicine  and  medical  supplies, 222  46 

Water  tax, 145  00 

Insurance, 130  62 

Ordinary  construction  and  repairs, 5,250  06 

Extraordinary  construction  and  repairs, 4,358  81 

Sundries,  expresses,  etc., 230  50 

Clothing  expenses  to  be  refunded, 1,159  96 

Stable, 222  36 

Grain  and  hay  for  farm, 614  81 

Stock, 225  75 

Tools, 15  55 

Fertilizer,  seeds,  vines,  etc., 180  30 

Farm  Street  tickets, 50  45 

944,489  97 


APPENDIX 


Comrnonbtalt^  of  Pasaaxjjnsxifs. 


[1850,  Chap.  160] 


AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 

and  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  S.  G.  Howe,  Samuel  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks, 
tbeir  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by 
the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- 
Minded  Youth,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  per- 
sons, with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the 
duties,  restrictions  and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and 
forty-fourth  chapters  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sect.  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.     [Approved  by  the  Governor  April  4,  1850. 


[In  tbe  year  1851.] 
RESOLVES  concerning  Idiotic  Children. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  paid,  annually,  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Teaching  and  Training  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  devoted  to  teaching  and  training 
indigent  idiotic  children  belonging  to  this  Commonwealth  ;  provided, 
that  the  board  of  trustees,  having  the  direction  of  said  institu- 
tion, shall  be  composed  of  twelve  persons,  four  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council ;  and  provided,  that  the 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  president  of  the 
senate,  speaker  of  the  house,  and  the  two  chaplains,  shall  consti- 
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tute  a  board  of  visitors,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  and  inspect 
said  institution  as  often  as  they  see  fit ;  to  examine  the  by-laws  and 
regulations  enacted  by  the  corporation,  and  generally,  to  see  that 
the  object  of  said  institution  is  carried  into  effect ;  and  provided, 
further,  that  said  institution  shall  gratuitously  receive  and  educate 
thirty  idiotic  persons,  to  be  designated  by  the  governor;  and 
provided^  further,  that  other  applicants  of  proper  age  and  condition, 
children  of  inhabitants  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  are  not  wealthy, 
shall  be  received  at  a  charge  not  exceeding  the  actual  average  cost 
of  the  inmates ;  and  provided,  further,  that  the  meml>ers  of  the 
legislature,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be,  ex  officio,  visitors  of  the 
institution,  and  have  the  privilege,  during  the  sessions,  of  inspect- 
ing the  same. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  authorized  annually  to  draw  his 
warrant  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  in  four  equal  quarterly 
payments  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  in  favor  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Teaching  and  Training 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  whenever  he  shall  have  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  foregoing 
resolve  have  been  fulfilled.  [Approved  by  the  Governor  April  30, 
1851. 


RESOLVE  in  favor  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Resolved,  That  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts Asylum  for  the  Blind,  or  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  may  charge  for  receiv- 
ing and  educating  indigent  persons  and  the  children  of  indigent 
persons,  designated  by  the  governor  to  be  received  by  them  accord- 
ing to  law,  such  price  by  the  week  for  each  State  beneficiary  as 
they  may  determine,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  the  amount 
to  be  fixed,  in  each  case,  with  reference  to  the  ability  of  such  indi- 
gent person,  or  the  parents  of  such  child,  towards  the  expense  of 
his  education  and  support.     [Approved  March  24, 1855. 


RESOLVE  in  favor  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 

and  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Resolved,  That  the  sura  allowed  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  according  to 
chapter  forty-four  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
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fifty-one,  be  increased  to  the  sum  of  nine  thousand  dollars,  which 
shall  be  used  and  applied  according  to  the  conditions  of  said  forty- 
fourth  chapter ;  provided,  that  the  said  institution  shall  gratuitously 
receive  and  educate  twenty-five  idiotic  persons,  to  be  designated 
by  the  governor  in  addition  to  the  number  provided  for  in  the  said 
forty-fourth  chapter ;  and  provided,  further,  that  six  of  the  trustees 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council.  [Approved  by  the 
Governor  March  21,  1861. 


1865. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  21.] 

RESOLVE  in  favor  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 

and  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Commonwealth,  to  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth  at  South  Boston,  the  further 
sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  to  meet  the  necessary  current  ex- 
penses of  that  institution.     [Approved  March  27,  1865. 


1866. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  34  ] 

A  further  sum  of  $3,000  for  current  expenses  allowed. 


1867. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  31.] 

Additional  allowance  of  $6,000  for  current  expenses. 


1868. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  43.] 

Additional  allowance  of  $6,000  for  current  expenses. 


1860. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  9.] 

Additional  allowance  of  $7,50O  for  current  expenses. 
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1870. 

[Acts,  Chap.  191.] 

An  appropriation  of  $16,500, 


1871. 

[Acts,  Chap.  22.] 

An  appropriation  of  $16,500. 


1872. 

[Acts,  Chap  9.] 

An  appropriation  of  f  16,500. 


1873. 

[Acts,  Chap.  32.] 

An  appropriation  of  $16,500, 


1874. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  18.] 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  to  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  for  sundry  repairs,  and  one  thousand  dollars 
annually  in  addition  to  the  sum  now  authorized.  [Approved  April 
1, 1874. 


1875. 

[Resolves,  Cbap.  22.] 

Additional  allowance  of  f  2,500  to  meet  increased  wants  of 

the  School. 


1876. 

[Acts,  Chap.  91.] 

An  appropriation  of  $1 7,500. 
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1877. 
Appropriations  amounting  to  $26,000. 


1878. 

[Acts,  Chap.  14.] 

An  appropriation  of  $17,500. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  9.] 

Additional  allowance  of  $2,500  for  current  expenses, 

[Acts,  Chap.  126  ] 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  Trustees  for  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  offices  of  the  trustees  heretofore  appointed 
under  chapter  forty-four  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one,  and  chapter  twenty-six  of  the  resolves  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  relating  to  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  Bhall  cease  and 
determine  on  the  appointment  of  trustees  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sect.  2.  The  governor  shall,  with  the  ad  nee  and  consent  of 
the  council,  appoint  six  persons  to  be  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the 
state,  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded 
Youth,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  three  years  ;  provided,  that 
the  terms  of  the  six  first  appointed  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the 
terms  of  two  shall  expire  in  one  year,  two  in  two  years,  and  two 
in  three  years  ;  and  the  vacancies  so  arising,  as  well  as  all  vacan- 
cies occurring  otherwise  in  the  office  of  trustees  appointed  under 
this  act,  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  council. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  next. 
[Approved  April  t9,  1878. 


1879. 

[Acts,  Chaps  36  and  281.] 

Appropriations  amounting  to  $17,500. 
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1880. 

[Acts,  Chap.  10t.] 

An  appropriation  of  $1 7,500. 


1881. 

[Acts,  Chap  4.] 

An  appropriation  of  $17,500. 


1882. 

Appropriations  amounting  to  922,000. 


1883. 

[Acts,  Chap.  22.] 

An  appropriation  of  817,500. 

[Laws  and  Resolves,  Chap.  239.] 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 
and  Feeble-Minded  Youth  is  hereby  changed  to  the  "  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,"  and  there  shall  be  established  as  a 
department  thereof  an  asylum  for  idiots  who  are  beyond  the  school 
age,  or  are  not  capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction. 
The  corporation  and  trustees  of  said  school  shall  have  and  exercise 
the  same  powers,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  with  respect  to 
said  asylum,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  which  they  now  have 
and  exercise  or  are  subject  to  concerning  said  school. 

Sect.  2.  Pupils  hitherto  received  and  maintained  in  said  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  Idiotic  and  Fceble-Minded  Youth  shall  be  sup- 
ported in  the  buildings  and  on  the  grounds  of  said  institution, 
wherever  located,  and  may  be  classified  in  such  departments  as  the 
trustees  shall  see  fit,  such  support  to  be  at  the  expense  of  persons 
liable  for  their  maintenance ;  but  if  they  have  no  property  or 
kindred  able  to  support  them,  the  price  of  such  support  shall  be 
paid  quarterly  by  the  city  or  town  in  which  they  have  a  settlement, 
such  price  being  hereby  fixed  at  the  same  rate  now  or  hereafter  to 
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be  established  for  the  support  of  state,  city  and  town  paupers  in 
state  lunatic  hospitals  ;  and,  if  they  have  no  settlement  within  the 
Commonwealth,  the  state  shall  maintain  them  as  at  present ;  but 
in  special  cases  pupils  having  a  settlement  may  be  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  from  the  funds  belonging  to 
the  institution,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 

Sect.  3.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  the  charges  for  the  support  of 
pupils  and  other  inmates  of  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  shall  be  paid  quarterly,  as  follows :  —  For  those 
having  known  settlements,  either  by  the  person  bound  to  pay,  or 
by  the  place  in  which  such  pupils  or  inmates  had  their  settlement 
at  the  time  of  their  admission,  unless  other  sufficient  security 
is  taken  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustees  for  such  support ;  for 
idiots  not  having  known  settlements  in  this  Commonwealth  the 
charges  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  same  may 
afterwards  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  of 
the  idiots  themselves,  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  the  same,  or  of 
any  person  or  kindred  t)ound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the 
place  of  their  settlement,  if  any  such  is  ascertained ;  and  if  any 
such  place  or  person  refuses  to  pay  such  charges  or  such  sum  as 
may  be  charged  and  due,  for  thirty  days  after  the  same  has  been 
demanded  in  writing  by  the  treasurer,  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  the  city,  or  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  or  of  the  person  liable 
therefor,  the  same,  with  interest  from  the  time  of  such  demand, 
may  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  said  school,  in  an  action  to  be  * 
instituted  by  the  district  attorneys,  or  other  prosecuting  officers, 
in  the  name  of  the  treasurer,  against  such  delinquent  city,  town  or 
person. 

Sect.  4.  Every  city  or  town  paying  the  expenses  for  the  sup- 
port or  removal  of  an  idiot  admitted  to  said  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-Minded  shall  have  like  rights  and  remedies  to 
recover  the  full  amount  thereof,  with  interests  and  costs,  of  the 
place  of  his  settlement,  as  if  such  expenses  had  been  incurred  in 
the  ordinary  support  of  the  idiot ;  and  the  idiot,  if  of  sufficient 
ability  to  pay  the  same,  and  any  kindred  bound  by  law  to  main- 
tain him,  shall  be  liable  for  all  such  expenses  paid  by  a  city  or 
town  in  either  case. 

Sect.  5.  When  it  is  made  to  appear  upon  application  in  writing 
to  a  judge  of  a  probate  or  municipal  court,  that  a  person  is  idiotic, 
and  a  fit  subject  for  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  such  judge  may  send  such  person  to  said  institution,  upon 
an  order  of  commitment,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a  phy- 
sician who  is  a  graduate  of  some  legally  organized  medical  college, 
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and  has  practised  three  years  in  the  Commonwealth,  that  such 
person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution,  and  is  not  insane : 
provided,  that  such  order  of  commitment  shall  be  directed  to  the 
trustees  of  said  institution,  who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  receive  the 
person  committed,  or  to  send  him  to  his  own  home,  or  to  the  state 
almshouse,  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement,  if,  in  their  judgment, 
he  ought  not  to  be  received  into  the  institution. 

Sect.  6.  The  trustees  of  the  said  school  for  the  feeble-minded 
may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their  discretion,  and  may  at 
any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate,  and  cause  him  to  be 
removed,  either  to  his  home,  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or 
to  the  state  almshouse ;  and  they  may  also  allow  any  inmate  to  be 
absent  on  a  visit  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months.  They 
may  admit  state  pupils  upon  special  conditions,  from  this  Common- 
wealth or  from  any  other  state  or  province :  provided,  that  the 
number  of  such  special  state  pupils  supported  by  this  Common- 
wealth shall  not  exceed  fifty-five  at  any  one  time.  All  accoonts 
for  the  support  of  pupils  by  the  Commonwealth,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  shall,  after  they  have  been  approved  by  the  board 
of  health,  lunacy  and  charity,  be  presented  to  the  auditor  and  paid 
from  the  treasury. 

Sect.  7.  Section  twenty-eight  of  chapter  eighty-six  of  the  Public 
Statutes,  and  so  much  of  section  fifty-six  of  chapter  eighty-seven 
of  the  Public  Statutes,  and  so  much  of  chapter  twenty-six  of  the 
resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  chapter  nine 
of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and 
chapter  eighteen  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-four  as  relates  to  the  payment  of  money,  and  all  other  act* 
and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

[  The  foregoing  was  laid  before  the  Governor  on  the  fourth  day  of 
June,  1883 ,  and  after  Jive  days  it  had  the  "force  of  a  law"  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution,  as  it  was  not  returned  by  him  with  hit 
objections  within  that  time.'] 


1884. 

[Acts,  Chap.  10.] 

Miscellaneous  Charitable:  "For  the  support  of  state  pau- 
pers and  special  pupils  in  .the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Feeble-Minded,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $17,500." 
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[Acts,  Chap.  88.] 

AN  ACT  requiring  notice  to  authorities  of  oities  and  towns 
upon  application  for  commitment    or  admission  to  thev 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  at  follows : 

Section  1.  Whoever  applies  for  the  commitment  or  for  the 
admission  of  a  pupil  or  an  idiot  to  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Feeble-Minded,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  two  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
three,  shall  first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  mayor,  or  one  or 
more  of  the  selectmen  of  the  place  where  the  pupil  or  idiot  resides, 
of  his  intention  to  make  such  application  ;  and  satisfactory  evidence 
that  such  notice  has  been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  in 
cases  of  commitment. 

Sect.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
March  18,  1884. 


1885. 

[Acts,  Chap.  9.] 


Miscellaneous  Charitable  Expenses:  "For  the  support  of 
state  paupers  and  special  pupils  in  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$15,000." 


1886. 

[Acts,  Chap.  298.] 


AN    ACT    concerning    the  Massachusetts    School    for   the 

Feeble-Minded. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1 .  The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  shall 
establish  and  maintain  two  departments,  one  for  the  instruction 
and  education  of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  within  the  school 
age  or  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  thereof  are  capable  of 
being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as  the  school 
department ;  and  one  for  the  care  and  custody  of  those  feeble- 
minded persons  who  are  beyond  the  school  age  or  are  not  capa- 
ble of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as  the 
custodial  department. 
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Sect.  2.     The  persons  who  have  been  or  who  hereafter  may  he 
received  by  said  corporation,  shall  from  time  to  time  he  classi- 
fied in  and  between  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see  fit, 
and  the  trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their  dis- 
cretion, and  may  at  any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate 
and  cause  him  to  be  removed  either  to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of 
his  settlement  or  to  the  custody  of  the  state  board  of  lunacy  and 
charity,  and  they  may  also  allow  any  inmate  to  be  absent  on  a 
visit  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  and  the  liability 
of  any  person  or  place  to   said   corporation  for  the  support  of 
such  inmate  shall  not  be  suspended  by  reason  of  such  absence 
unless  such  inmate  shall  during  such  period  become  a  charge  to 
the  state  elsewhere. 

Sect.  3.  Said  corporation  shall  gratuitously  receive,  maintain 
and  educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble-minded 
persons  from  this  Commonwealth  as  shall  be  designated  by  the 
governor  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  education.  Special  pupils  may  be  received  from  any 
other  state  or  province  at  a  charge  not  less  than  three  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  The  trustees  may  also  at  their  discretion 
receive,  maintain  and  educate,  except  in  the  custodial  department, 
other  feeble-minded  persons  either  gratuitously  or  upon  such  terms 
as  they  may  determine. 

Sect.  4.*  There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  annually  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollar? 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Blinded 
for  the  use  of  said  school  in  equal  quarterly  instalments,  commenc- 
ing on  the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six. 

Sect.  5.  When  it  is  made  to  appear  upon  application  in  writ- 
ing to  a  judge  of  a  probate  court  that  a  person  is  a  fit  subject  for 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  such  judge  may 
commit  such  person  to  said  institution  by  an  order  of  commitment 
directed  to  the  trustees  thereof,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a 
physician  who  is  a  graduate  of  some  legally  organized  medical 
college  and  has  practised  three  years  in  this  Commonwealth,  that 
such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution.  The  fees  of 
the  judge  for  hearing  and  determining  the  application  shall  be 
three  dollars,  and  in  cases  where  he  is  required  to  go  from  h\> 
office  or  place  of  business  to  attend  such  hearing,  an  additional 
fee  of  one  dollar  and  all  necessary  expenses  of  travel,  to  be  paid 
upon  the  certificate  of  the  judge  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in 
which  such  hearing  was  had. 

•Repealed,  Chap.  123,  Ads  of  1887. 
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Sect.  6.  A  person  applying  for  the  commitment  of  a  feeble- 
minded person  under  the  provisions  of  section  five  of  this  chapter 
shall  first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  mayor,  or  one  of  the  select- 
men of  the  place  where  such  feeble-minded  person  resides,  of  his 
intention  to  make  such  application,  and  satisfactory  evidence  that 
such  notice  has  been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  and 
accompany  the  order  of  commitment. 

Sect.  7.  The  charges  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custo- 
dial department  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded  shall  be  three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  a  week  for 
each  person,  and  shall  be  paid  quarterly  as  follows  :  For  those  not 
having  known  settlements  in  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  same  may  afterwards  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  feeble-minded  person  themselves,  if 
of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  the  same,  or  of  any  person  or  kindred 
bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the  place  of  their  settlement 
if  any  such  is  ascertained  ;  for  those  having  known  settlements  in 
this  Commonwealth,  either  by  the  persons  bouud  to  pay  or  by  the 
place  in  which  such  inmates  had  their  settlement  at  the  time  of 
their  admission,  unless  other  sufficient  security  is  taken  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  trustees  for  such  support.  If  any  person  or  place 
refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  such  charges,  or  such  sums  as  may  be 
charged  and  due  for  the  removal  of  an  inmate  whom  the  trustees 
are  authorized  by  law  to  remove,  for  thirty  days  after  the  same 
has  been  demanded  in  writing  by  the  treasurer  of  the  institution, 
of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  or  of  the  selectmen  of  the 
town,  or  of  the  person  liable  therefor,  the  same  with  interest  from 
the  time  of  such  demand  may  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  the  insti- 
tution in  an  action  of  contract  in  the  name  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
institution  against  such  delinquent  city,  town  or  person,  and  the 
district-attorneys  or  other  prosecuting  officers  shall  bring  any  of 
the  actions  authorized  by  this  section  when  requested. 

Sect.  8.  Every  city  or  town  paying  the  charges  and  expenses 
for  the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person  admitted  to 
said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  shall  have  like 
rights  and  remedies  to  recover  the  full  amount  thereof  with  interest 
and  costs  of  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or  of  the  feeble-minded 
person  himself  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay,  or  of  any  person  bound 
by  law  to  maintain  him,  as  if  such  charges  and  expenses  had  been 
incurred  in  the  ordinary  support  of  such  feeble-minded  person. 

Sect.  9.  The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  shall  annually  prepare  and  send  to  the  board  of 
education  a  written  or  printed  report  of  its  proceedings,  income 
and  expenditures,  properly  classified,  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
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thirtieth  day  of  September,  stating  the  sum  appropriated  by  th« 
Commonwealth,  the  sum  expended  under  said  appropriation,  the 
whole  number  and  the  average  number  of  inmates,  the  number  and 
salaries  of  officers  and  persons  employed,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  the  board  may  require,  and  shall  also  once  in  three  months 
make  a  report  to  said  board  stating  the  number  of  inmates  received 
and  the  number  discharged  during  the  preceding  three  months, 
also  the  whole  number  then  in  the  institution,  and  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  supported  by  the  Commonwealth,  together  with  such 
other  information  as  the  board  may  require. 

Sect.  10.  The  state  board  of  lunacy  and  charity  may  from  time 
to  time  transfer  from  the  state  almshouse,  state  workhouse,  state 
primary  school  or  either  of  the  state  lunatic  hospitals,  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  any  inmate  whose  condi- 
tion would  be  benefited  by  such  transfer,  upon  the  certificate  of  a 
physician  that  such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution. 
All  accounts  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custodial  depart- 
ment of  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  by  the 
Commonwealth  under  this  act  shall,  after  they  have  been  approved 
by  the  board  of  lunacy  and  charity,  be  presented  to  the  auditor 
and  paid  from  the  treasury. 

Sect.  1 1 .  Said  corporation  may  hold  for  the  purpose  aforesaid 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
as  well  as  the  personal  estate  now  authorized  by  law. 

Sect  12.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  except  so  much 
thereof  as  authorizes  a  change  of  the  name  of  said  school,  and 
chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  are 
hereby  repealed.  Said  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  act  done,  or  any 
right  accrued,  or  any  cause  of  action,  or  any  suit  or  proceeding 
had  or  commenced  in  a  civil  case,  or  any  commitment  made,  be- 
fore the  repeal  takes  effect. 

Sect.  13.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July 
next.     [Approved  June  18,  1886. 


1887. 

[Acts,  Chap.  123.] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  en- 
titled an  act  concerning  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded. 

Be  it  enacted  t  etc,  as  follows  : 

Section  1 .    There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  annually,  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand 
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dollars  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  for  the  use  of  said  school,  in  equal  quarterly  payments, 
commencing  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven. 

Sect.  2.  Section  four  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Ap- 
proved March  28,  1887. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  21.] 

RESOLVE   in  favor  of  the  Massachusetts   School  for   the 

Feeble-Minded. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  live  thousand  dollars  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  to  make 
good  a  similar  sum  expended  from  the  permanent  funds  of  the 
institution  in  enlarging  its  school  accommodations.  I  Approved 
March  24,  1887. 

[Resolves,  Chap  64.] 

RESOLVE  providing  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  use  of 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth,  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  additional  land  for  the  use  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  Baid  institution.  The 
amount  of  expenditure  authorized  in  this  resolve  is  to  purchase 
land  with  a  view  of  establishing  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  in  another  locality,  and  erecting  thereon  at  some 
future  time  such  buildings  as  will  suitably  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  institution.     [Approved  May  26,  1887. 
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TERMS  OF   ADMISSION. 


The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  eight  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  nor  for  insane  chil- 
dren, nor  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic. 
None  such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable 
subjects. 

Children  should  come  well  provided  with  plain  strong  clothing, 
and  stout  shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  Those  who  tear  and 
destroy  their  clothing  should  be  provided  with  garments  made  ex- 
pressly for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture  as  not  to  be  easily 
torn. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  For  others  a 
charge  will  be  made  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parents  and 
the  trouble  and  cost  of  treating  them.* 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  certain 
blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  appli- 
cation. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the 
Superintendent, 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D. 

•  Indigent  pupils  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  on 
secure  gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  Governors  of  their  respective 
States,  information  about  which  will  be  furnished  by  applying  to  the  Superintendent 
a*  above. 
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RULES   AND  REGULATIONS. 


Trustees. — A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum. — The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Visiting  Committee. — The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution, 
one  each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of 
the  institution:  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the 
rooms  in  the  establishment ;  .and  receive  and  examine  any  report 
of  the  superintendent,  and  -make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  im- 
pressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at 
any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Anurous. — Two  auditors  shall  be  appointed  annually.  They 
shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer. 
They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belong- 
ing to  the  institution  ;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  tlie 
treasurer  without  their  order. 

Superintendent. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to 
reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  institu- 
tion. 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers, 
assistants  and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  shall  consult  the  executive  com- 
mittee before  making  any  material  changes  in  the  administration 
of  the  institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training,  of  the  pupils. 
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He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same ;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parent- 
age and  probable  cause  of  deficiency,  of  each  pupil,  and  of  ail  the 
circumstances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character ; 
and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each 
one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores  and  furniture,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof : 
provided,  however,  that,  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a 
steward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupil* 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of 
board,  instruction,  etc.,  and  with  ajl  the  money  expended  for 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interests  of  the  institution  require. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual 
report,  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  l>e  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant,  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study,  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant 
and  pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron. — The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 
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If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  sul>ordinate  or   inmate 
she  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors. — Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 


Tobacco. — The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise, 
is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 

Beneficiaries. — Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six 
years  of  age 

They  must  be  provided  with  suitable  changes  of  raiment  for 
winter  and  summer,  and  especially  with  thick  shoes  or  boots. 

The  boys  must  have  at  least  six  good  cotton  shirts,  three  night- 
shirts, and  six  pairs  of  socks  or  stockings  ;  two  coats  or  jackets, 
two  pairs  of  trousers,  two  waistcoats  and  an  overcoat,  two  pairs 
of  shoes  or  boots,  six  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  a  good  cap  or  hat. 

The  girls  must  be  provided  with  the  same  quantity  of  linen, 
and  with  three  gowns  and  three  night-dresses.  The  clothing  must 
all  be  of  good,  serviceable  material. 

It  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,  by 
the  parents ;  anything  more  than  common  mending  will  not  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
owner  —  at  full  length. 

PrriLs  not  Benkficiaries. —  Any  suitable  person  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  institution,  on  presenting  to  the  superintendent  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  fitness  for  it,  on  such  terms  as  he  or  the  trustees 
shall  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties  in 
each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly  in  advance,  or 
sufficient  security  therefor  given. 

Private  pupils  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  decent  suits 
of  clothing,  and  sufficient  changes  of  garments  of  all  kinds  for 
winter  and  also  summer. 

They  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  in  situated  at  723  Eighth  Street,  South  lk>t*toii,  and 
may  he  reached  by  taking  any  horse-car  of  the  South  llostoo  line, 
and  getting  off  at  M  Street.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  Wednes- 
days, at  eleven  o'clock  a.  m. 


(J wing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils  they  are  often 
in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  but  a  small  fund  which  it  can 
apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or  material  there- 
for, suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen, 
will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directty  to  the  school  at 
our  expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  superintendent,  if  notified. 


Further  contributions  of  all  sorts  of  material  for  the  industrial 
-work  of  the  pupils  will  be  gratefully  received  and  put  to  good  uses. 
Articles  such  as  remnants  and  scraps  of  silks,  worsteds,  prints, 
flannels,  carpets  old  and  new,  rags  suitable  for  rugs,  and  the  like, 
are  in  great  demand  and  none  too  many  can  be  given  us. 

A  visit  to  the  school  is  urged  upon  all  interested  in  this  noble 
charitv. 
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MA8BACUU8BTT8  SCHOOL  FOR  THB  FbBBLE-MINDED, 

Boston,  Oct.  11,  1888. 

Hon.  Henry  B.  Peirce,  Secretary  of  State, 

Dear  Sir  :  — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  Forty-first  Annual  Report  of  this  institution,  for  the 
use  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  of  the  Legislature. 


Yours  respectfully, 


W.  W.  SWAN, 

Secretary. 
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TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  fob  the  Feeble-Minded, 
Boston,  Oct.  11, 1888. 

To  the  Corporation  and  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  Trustees  have  the  honor  to  present  the 
following  report  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1888. 

The  story  of  the  year  may  be  briefly  told,  although 
the  events  have  been  more  important  than  any  oc- 
curring since  the  legislation  of  1848,  which  estab- 
lished the  first  public  institution  for  feeble-minded 
in  America.  Our  reports  for  several  years  past,  as 
you  know,  have  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  the  pressing  need  of  further  accom- 
modations for  the  feeble-minded,  and  our  belief 
that  another  location  than  South  Boston  would  be 
more  desirable.  Last  year  an  appropriation  was 
made  by  the  Legislature  for  the  purchase  of  land, 
and  we  bought  the  estate  in  Waltham  described  in 
our  last  report.  The  Legislature  of  1888,  by  a 
resolve  passed  near  the  end  of  its  session,  and  ap- 
proved by  the   Governor  May  22,   1888,  appropri- 
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ated  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  feeble-minded  upon 
the  new  estate  at  Waltham.  This  was  not  accom- 
plished without  great  effort,  but  the  various  com- 
mittees of  the  Legislature  gave  us  many  and  patient 
hearings.  They  came  to  see  our  institution  and  the 
details  of  its  management;  they  went  to  see  the  new 
estate  at  Waltham  ;  they  investigated  the  methods 
we  had  adopted  in  purchasing  it ;  they  carefully 
investigated  the  need  of  accommodation  for  larger 
numbers,  taking  into  consideration  not  only  the 
representations  made  in  our  reports  for  several  years, 
but  also  the  recommendations  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  ;  and  the  result  of  all  their  investigation 
was  the  following  resolve:  — 

[Chap.  82.] 

RESOLVE  providing  for  the  Erection  of  Buildings  in  the 
City  of  Waltham  for  the  Use  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Commonwealth,  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  suitable  buildings  for  the  use  of  said 
school,  to  provide  for  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
patients :  provided,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand 
dollars  may  be  expended  during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-eight,  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  during  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety :  provided, 
further,  that  no  portion  of  the  sums  mentioned  in  this  resolve 
shall  be  expended  until  plans  for  said  buildings  shall  have  been 
approved  by  the  governor  and  council,  and  until  the  land  recently 
purchased  in    the  city  of  Waltham  for  the  use  of  said  school 
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shall  have  been  conveyed  to  the  Commonwealth  by  a  good  and 
sufficient  deed,  and  free  from  all  encumbrances.  [Approved 
May  22, 1888. 

The  reasons  for  the  provisos  attached  to  the  re- 
solve were,  first,  that  it  was  so  late  in  the  season  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  prepare  plans  and 
do  any  great  amount  of  building  during  the  current 
year;  therefore,  it  was  better  to  have  the  appropria- 
tion available  later.  Plans  for  such  buildings  must 
be  carefully  studied  —  both  in  general  outline,  with  a 
view  to  future  symmetrical  enlargement,  and  in  detail, 
with  a  view  to  economical  administration  —  before 
the  beginning  is  made.  And  the  second  proviso  was 
added  in  order  that  a  State  appropriation  for  a  State 
institution  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  chief 
executive;  and,  lastly,  since  the  institution  had  been, 
as  it  were,  formally  and  completely  adopted  by  the 
State,  it  was  eminently  proper  that  the  title  to  the 
property  should  vest  in  the  State. 

Our  Board  has  voted  to  convey  the  property  to 
the  State,  and  not  only  the  property  which  had 
been  purchased  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  resolve, 
but  also  the  additional  property  purchased  by  us 
since  then,  but  which  was  not  covered  by  the  terms 
oi  the  resolve.  These  votes  were  passed  without 
a  dissenting  voice;  and  it  is  proper  to  state  here 
that  there  are  not  and  never  have  been  differences 
of  opinion  among  the  individual  members  of  this 
Board,  based  upon  possible  conflicting  interests  be- 
tween State  and  corporation.  From  anything  said  or 
done  in  the  meetings  of  our  Board,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  determine  who  were  the  Trustees  on  the  part 
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of  the  State  or  who  on  the  part  of  the  corporation. 
The  Board  has  always  been  a  unit  in  its  regard  for 
the  interests  of  the  State  and  of  the  children. 

Our  institution,  though  nominally  a  private  cor- 
poration, has  in  reality  always  been  a  State  insti- 
tution, as  completely  as  any  of  the  other  public 
institutions.  The  State  hospitals  are  corporations 
managed  by  boards  of  trustees.  Our  whole  prop- 
erty is,  or  will  be,  when  we  shall  have  removed  to 
Waltham,  entirely  the  property  of  the  State,  with 
the  exception  of  about  thirty  thousand  dollars  of 
private  funds  which  have  been  given  to  the  cor- 
poration by  its  personal  friends  and  by  those 
interested  in  its  objects.  Even  these  private  funds 
are  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  State.  Our 
pupils  have  always  been  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  the  State  Board  of  Education,  except 
during  the  three  years  following  the  unfortunate 
legislation  of  1883,  repealed  in  1886;  an  experiment 
in  pauperizing  children  simply  because  they  needed 
special  education  and  training,  as  do  the  deaf,  the 
dumb  and  the  blind, — which  experiment  is  not  likely 
soon  again  to  be  tried. 

We  believe  most  firmly  that  it  is  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  State  and  its  wards  to  enlist  the  sym- 
pathy and  interests  of  private  citizens  in  behalf  of 
this  institution.  We  have  faith  to  believe  that  our 
estate  at  Waltham,  and  its  many  beautiful  building 
sites,  will  of  itself  attract  gifts  from  wealthy  people, 
who  see  the  great  advantage  to  be  gained  by  having 
buildings  for  private  pupils  under  the  experienced 
management  of  this  Board.    It  is  not  the  poor  alone 
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who  need  accommodation.  We  have  great  need  of 
some  private  wards,  like  those  in  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  in  which  we  may  properly  care  for 
private  applicants,  whom  we  have  heretofore  been 
obliged  to  refuse,  for  want  of  suitable  room. 

The  Trustees  had  voted  to  purchase  the  adjoining 
property,  known  as  the  Bird  estate,  consisting  of 
about  eighteen  acres  of  land,  having  a  house  and 
barn  upon  it,  with  the  balance  of  the  appropriation 
made  by  "the  Legislature  in  1887.  At  the  July 
meeting  of  the  Board,  after  full  discussion,  it  was 
voted  that  the  old  wooden  L  attached  to  the  house 
on  this  estate  be  removed,  and  a  larger,  substantial 
L  of  stone  be  erected,  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
the  house,  large  enough,  in  connection  with  the 
main  house,  to  accommodate  twenty  to  thirty  boys, 
with  the  farmer's  family,  to  constitute  the  permanent 
farm-house  of  the  institution.  This  will  be  occupied 
by  the  quiet  and  industrious  adult  males,  who  will 
do  actual  work  upon  the  farm  and  grounds.  To 
this  will  be  transferred  the  boys  now  at  Dover, 
with  a  few  of  the  large  boys  now  at  the  institution 
in  South  Boston;  and  the  labor  of  these  boys  will 
be  utilized  in  digging  drains,  road-making,  and  the 
many  forms  of  rough  work  which  will  be  necessary 
in  the  preparation  of  the  estate  for  the  general 
uses  of  the  institution.  This  work  upon  the  farm- 
house has  advanced  very  rapidly  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  we  hope  that  the  building  will  soon  be 
occupied.     We  shall  then  sell  the  estate  at  Dover. 

At  the  July  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  the  archi- 
tect and  the  Superintendent  were  directed  to  begin 
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at  once  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  first  building 
to  be  erected   at  Waltham,  and  it  was   determined 
that    this   should   be  one    of  the   asylum    group  of 
buildings.      The  reports  of  the  Superintendent  for 
several  years  have  shown  the  great  necessity  for  pro- 
viding for  a  larger  number  of  custodial  cases.     The 
investigations  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  dur- 
ing  the   previous   year  developed  the  fact,  already 
known  to  us,  that  there  were  large  numbers  of  adult 
females    scattered    throughout    the   Commonwealth 
who  should  be  in  this  or  in  some  other  institution.* 
In  making  its   recommendations  to  the  Legislature 
last  year,  the   Board  of  State   Charities    "had    in 
mind   some  provision  now  required  to  be  made  by 
the   Legislature    for    the    care    and    restraint    of  a 
large    and    increasing    class    of   girls,  arriving    at 
womanhood  and  beyond  the  legal  restraint  and  con- 
trol of  parents   and   guardians,  yet  weak  in  mind, 
unfortunate    in  their   tendencies,  leaving    them    an 
easy  prey  for  the  vicious  when  given  their  liberty; 
thus  increasing  the  burdens  of  the  community,  and 
perpetuating   degeneracy  in  a  certain    class  of  the 
population."     The    Board   of  Charities   also   called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  "proportion  of  asylum 
cases  to  school  cases  had  increased,  and  quite  rapidly, 
within  the  last  year.     It  should  be  added  that  this 
relatively  large  increase  within  one  year  was  due  to 
the  unusual  number  of  asylum  cases  suddenly  trans- 
ferred to  us  on  one  day  by  that   Board.     Increase 

*  See  Ninth  Annnal  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity,  pp.  LXIV 
et  seq. 
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in  the  relative  number  of  asylum  cases  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  policy  which  has  steadily  been 
held  by  this  Board,  and  which  tends  to  keep  the 
numbers  in  the  institution,  and  the  consequent 
expense  to  the  State,  as  small  as  possible.  That 
policy  was  explicitly  and  fully  stated  in  our  report 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1886.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  keep  our  school  cases  beyond  the  years 
of  school  life.  After  we  have  trained  them  to  the 
limit  of  their  •  capabilities,  they  go  home  again  to 
their  families,  or  are  transferred  to  the  asylum 
department.  The  asylum  cases,*  on  the  contrary, 
come  to  us  because  they  are  not  capable  of  im- 
provement, nor  even  of  care  at  home,  if  they  have 
one;  and  because  they  are  an  unbearable  burden  to 
their  families,  and  a  nuisance  to  the  communities  in 
which  they  live. 

Still  further  it  appeared,  in  the  hearings  before 
the  legislative  committees,  that  the  sympathies  of 
the  Legislature,  of  the  towns,  and  of  the  community 
in  general,  were  enlisted  in  behalf  of  these  defence- 
less adult  females.  We  should,  therefore,  fail  of  our 
duty,  if  we  did  not,  as  the  first  step,  make  some 
provision  for  their  care.  After  a  full  consideration 
of  these  and  many  other  facts,  and  of  the  claims  of 
the  two  classes  for  whom  we  must  provide,  it  was 
decided  that  our  first  building  should  be  simple 
but  compact,  to  accommodate  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred  custodial  cases.  As  this  must  be  occupied 
before  the  whole  institution  is  removed  to  Waltham, 
it  must  be  a  building  or  group   complete  in  itself, 
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with  kitchen,  laundry,  etc.  The  plans  for  this 
are  rapidly  maturing,  and  we  shall  at  once  begin 
its  erection,  probably  preparing  for  the  foundations 
this  fall,  and  commencing  the  superstructure  early 
in  the  spring. 

A  contour  plan  of  portions  of  our  estate  on 
which  we  propose  to  erect  buildings  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  F.  M.  Johnson,  a  civil  engineer  9f 
Waltham,  for  use  and  reference  by  the  architect 
As  soon  as  the  plans  of  the  first  •  building  are 
determined  and  the  contracts  made  for  its  erection, 
we  shall  begin  the  plans  for  the  remainder  of  the 
buildings,  in  order  that  the  whole  may  go  on  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  that  work  may  begin  upon 
them  next  summer. 

The  course  of  the  school  during  the  year  has 
been  one  of  continued  prosperity,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Fernald.  There  has  been  no  epidemic  and  no 
sickness  of  consequence  through  the  year,  and  only 
such  mortality  as  is  ordinarily  found  among  pbysi- 
cally  feeble  persons.  From  his  report  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  number  present  September  30,  195, 
has  been  the  average  number  throughout  the  year. 
The  sum  total  of  current  expenses  is  $34,882.33, 
which,  divided  among  the  195  inmates,  show6  a  per 
capita  weekly  cost  of  $3.44.  Owing  to  the  serious 
illness  of  the  Treasurer,  a  complete  financial  state- 
ment cannot  be  given. 

Attention  was  elsewhere  called  to  the  large  an- 
nual cost  (over  four  dollars)  shown  by  last  year's 
report.     That  was   due   to   the   fact   to  which  we 
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have  so  often  called  attention;  viz.,  the  great  ex- 
penditures made  necessary  by  repairs  to  our  old 
buildings.  These  were  charged  to  the  account  of 
current  expenses,  as  they  properly  should  be,  instead 
of  being  charged  to  "building  account."  Such  a 
rate  would  frequently  again  be  shown  if  we  were 
to  remain  in  South  Boston.  It  should  be  stated, 
however,  that  in  no  year  of  the  last  ten,  except 
1887,  has  the  cost  been  so  high  as  four  dollars,  and 
that  the  average  of  the  previous  nine  years  was 
$3.47. 

The  number  of  beneficiaries  of  other  New  Eng- 
land States  remains  practically  as  before,  —  seven- 
teen now  present,  as  against  sixteen  last  year.  The 
number  of  applications  from  other  States  does  not 
appear  to  fall  away,  for  we  have  now  on  file  sixteen 
applications  for  such  beneficiaries;  but  we  do  not 
conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  to  admit  them,  while  so 
many  of  the  children  of  our  own  State  are  urgently 
pressing  for  admission.  With  the  completion  of  our 
new  buildings,  however,  we  shall  be  able  to  receive 
them;  and  we  shall  urge  forward  our  buildings  with 
all  the  speed  consistent  with  good  work. 

We  fully  realize  the  great  responsibility  placed 
upon  us  by  the  resolve  of  the  last  Legislature. 
An  apparently  large  sum  of  money  is  to  be  ex- 
pended, but  a  condition  attached  is  that  with  thip 
sum  we  must  provide  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  —  a  per  capita  cost  for  buildings  far  less 
than  that  of  any  set  of  buildings  which  has  been 
erected  for  the  State  for  many  years.     To  accom- 
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plish  this  result  will  require  the  most  careful  study 
of  plans  and  attention  to  details.  We  believe  it 
can  be  done. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN   F.   ANDREW, 
ELIOT  C.  CLARKE, 
ELIZABETH   E.  COOLIDGE, 
JOHN   CUMMINGS, 
J.  S.  DAMRELL, 
WILLIAM  A.  DUNN, 
SAMUEL  ELIOT, 
SAMUEL  HOAR, 
JOHN  C.  MILNE, 
W.  W.  SWAN, 
GEO.  G.  TARBELL, 
ERSKINE  WARDEN, 

TruMees. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- Minded. 

Gentlemen:  —  I  hereby  respectfully  present  the 
following  report,  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1888:  — 


Totals. 


Number  of  pupils  present  Sept.  30, 1887, 

Admitted  during  the  year 

Whole  number  present  during  the  year, 
Discharged  during  the  year,    . 
Died  during  the  year,      .... 
Number  of  pupils  present  Sept.  80, 1888, 
Average  number  present  during  the  year, 
Private  pupils  now  present,    . 
School  beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,    . 
Custodial  cases  supported  by  the  State, . 
Custodial  cases  supported  by  cities  and  towns, 
Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States, 
Number  at  farm  included  above,    . 
Applicants  for  admission  during  the  year, 


Of  the  129  applicants,  23  were  admitted,  19  de- 
clined as  unsuitable  cases,  and  84  still  await  admis- 
sion. A  large  proportion  of  the  applicants  were  of 
the  custodial  class.  There  were  10  applications 
from  other  States. 

Of  the  30  discharges,  19  were  taken  home  by  their 
friends  for  various  reasons,  5  were  transferred  to  the 
Hospital  Cottages  at  Baldwinsville  by  order  of  the 
State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity,  4  were  removed 
to  almshouses  by  order  of  overseers  of  poor,  and  2 
were  discharged  as  not  feeble-minded. 
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Of  the  6  deaths,  4  were  from  tuberculosis,  1  from 
epilepsy,  and  1  from  membranous  croup. 

The  current  expenses  for  the  year  have  amounted 
to  $34,882.33,  or  $3.44  per  week  for  each  inmate. 
The  accompanying  analysis  of  expenditures  shows 
the  relative  and  absolute  cost  of  the  various  items. 
Our  buildings  were  so  thoroughly  repaired  last  year 
that  a  smaller  outlay  than  usual  has  been  necessary 
for  that  purpose  during  the  present  year. 

The  health  of  the  children  has  been  excellent,  both 
at  the  school  and  farm. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  institution  throughout  the  year.  The. 
usual  high  standard  of  the  schools  has  been  main- 
tained. Especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
industrial  training  of  our  pupils.  In  the  workshop, 
the  boys  have  received  an  increased  amount  of 
systematic  instruction  in  the  simple  mechanical 
trades,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  more 
capable  boys  have  been  kept  usefully  employed  re- 
pairing shoes,  painting,  doing  carpenter  work,  print- 
ing, making  brooms,  mats,  etc.  A  good  number  of 
brooms  and  mats  manufactured  by  our  boys  have 
been  sold  at  a  fair  price.  In  the  sewing-room  all  the 
sewing  for  the  institution  has  been  done  largely  by 
our  pupils.  Several  of  the  girls  have  been  taught  to 
do  excellent  work  on  the  sewing  machines.  A  large 
number  of  the  children  have  regular  daily  duties 
assigned  to  them  in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and  other 
domestic  departments. 

Three  children  were  not  returned  from  vacation 
because  their  parents  found  them  so  useful  at  home. 
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One  of  them  sent  a  pretty  little  letter  in  her 
own  handwriting,  saying  that  she  was  to  6tay  at 
home  to  help  her  mother,  and  telling  with  evident 
pride  that  she  had  just  finished  a  shirt  for  her 
little  brother,  "sewed  all  by  myself  on  the  sewing 
machine." 

In  our  custodial  department  are  30  children  who 
one  year  ago  were  exceedingly  troublesome  by  reason 
of  their  filthy  habits.  To-day  13  of  these  children 
are  habitually  cleanly,  12  have  been  decidedly  im- 
proved, and  only  11  show  no  improvement  in  this 
respect.  During  the  year  9  children  of  filthy  habits 
have  been  admitted,  6  of  whom  have  become  cleanly, 
and  the  other  3  very  much  improved.  These  results 
are  due  to  the  constant  watching  and  patient  correc- 
tion of  the  habits  of  the  children  by  their  attendants. 
In  the  training-room  in  this  department,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  exercises  have  been  adapted  to  the 
wants  and  capabilities  of  the  children.  When  it  is 
understood  that  some  of  the  children  can  hardly 
walk,  and  a  majority  of  them  do  not  talk,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  instruction  aimed  at  must  be  exceed- 
ingly simple. 

The  farm  at  Dover  has  been  very  efficiently  man- 
aged by  Mr.  Montague.  Excellent  crops  have  been 
raised,  in  spite  of  the  backward  and  unfavorable 
season.  Since  the  early  part  of  the  summer  the 
school  has  been  entirely  and  amply  supplied  with 
fresh  vegetables  and  potatoes  raised  on  our  own 
farm.  One  or  two  large  wagon-loads  of  produce 
have  been  sent  in  each  week.  Our  larger  boys  have 
been  provided  with  constant  occupation  in  the  care 
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of  the  stock  and  in  the  cultivation  of  these  crops. 
On  a  recent  visit  to  the  farm  I  fonnd  every  boy  at 
work  in  the  fields. 

In  view  of  the  many  applicants  urgently  seeking 
admission,  it  is  fortunate  that  we  are  soon  to  have 
facilities  for  caring  for  a  larger  number.  Especially 
do  we  need  room  for  low-grade  custodial  cases  and 
adult  females.  Of  the  129  applications  this  year,  24, 
or  over  18  per  cent.,  were  females  of  the  child- 
bearing  age,  —  the  class  of  imbeciles  that  most  need 
institution  care  and  protection.  Nearly  all  of  this 
number  have  already  caused  trouble  and  anxiety  to 
their  friends,  by  reason  of  their  inability  to  resist  the 
evil  designs  of  unprincipled  men.  Only  4  of  these 
cases  could  be  admitted.  At  the  close  of  the  year, 
out  of  a  total  of  85  females  present,  53,  or  over  62 
per  cent.,  were  of  this  class.  In  our  present  buildings 
we  cannot  care  for  a  larger  number  of  these  cases; 
for,  once  admitted,  they  usually  become  permanent 
inmates  of  our  institution. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD, 

Superintendent 
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ANALYSIS  OF  EXPENDITURES 


AT 


MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL   FOR   THE    FEEBLE-MINDED, 


For  Yeah  Ending  Sept.  30,  1888. 


Meat,  34,073  lbs., 

Fish,  4,513  lbs ,  . 

Batter,  3,592  lbs., 

Rice  and  sago,    .        .        .     f . 

Floor  and  meal, .... 

Vegetables,         .... 

Fruit, 

Milk,  63,989  qts , 
Sugar,  8,690  lbs., 
Tea,  412  lbs ,  . 
Coffee,  1,826  lbs., 

Groceries, 

Gas, 

Oil 

Coal, 

Wood, 

Provisions,  ice,  etc.,    . 
Hardware  and  crockery,    . 
Bedding  and  table  linen,    . 

Furniture, 

Mending,  thread,  etc., 
Superintendence  and  instruction, 
Domestic  services, 
Extra  labor,        .... 
Expenses  of  quarterly  meetings, 
Car  tickets,  travel,  etc., 

Laundry, 

Shop, 

Stationer}*, 


12,690  50 
816  47 
810  56 
342  57 
986  99 
793  33 
264  49 

3,240  85 
628  84 
145  50 
289  53 
624  72 
536  04 
14  67 

2,284  50 
44  00 
246  87 
317  01 
484  53 
284  08 
140  43 

6,578  87 

7,096  30 

85  98 

35  00 

151  97 

259  16 

282  25 

80  72 
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Postage, 

Record  books, . 

School  materials,  books,  papers,  etc.,        .... 

Tuning  and  repairing  pianos, 

Printing  extra  reports, 

Medicine  and  medical  supplies,         .        .        .        . 

Water  tax, 

Insurance, 

Ordinary  construction  and  repairs, 

Sundries,  expresses,  etc., 

Clothing  expenses  to  be  refunded, 

Stable,         

Farm  teams, 

Grain  and  hay  for  farm,     ....... 

Stock, 

Tools, 

Fertilizer,  seeds,  vines,  etc., 

f  34,882  33 


194  37 

73  92 

458  94 

25  50 

50  00 

120  07 

145  00 

344  74 

949  01 

167  49 

885  56 

44  68 

421  50 

297  34 

535  50 

78  99 

132  99 
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APPENDIX    A. 


Reports  of  Teachers  concerning  Pupils  requiring 

Peculiar  Training. 

The  work  of  developing  and  instructing  a  feeble  mind,  of  lead- 
ing it  from  a  narrow,  almost  darkened  condition  of  existence  to 
one  of  a  broader,  brighter  life,  is  one  in  which  the  ordinary 
methods  of  teaching  are  practically  useless.  Otfe  child  comes  to 
the  school  who  has  eyes  to  see,  yet  not  seeing.  His  powers  of 
concentration  and  observation  must  be  developed  as  a  basis  to 
work  upon.  Then  comes  one  whose  mind  has  been  capable  of 
being  taught  to  read  and  spell  by  the  usual  methods  applied 
to  normal  children,  while  these  same  methods  of  teaching  other 
branches  have  wholly  failed  ;  and  an  application  of  a  method  that 
has  been  successful  with  one  feeble  mind  is  made,  and  that  does 
not  reach  him.  Another  is  tried,  and  still  another,  yet  the  empty 
niche  in  his  brain  is  unfilled,  and  then  comes  the  work  of  manu- 
facturing something  to  fit  into  this  niche. 

To  show  of  what  importance  pictures  are  in  this  work,  and  to 
what  extent  these  minds  are  usually  reached  through  the  sense  of 

sight,  I  will  mention  the  case  of  James  ,  who  has  shown 

marked  progress  in  all  his  studies  and  has  taken  special  interest 
in  history.  Of  course,  the  complication  of  the  many  threads 
woven  together  to  form  important  events  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  has  been,  and  is,  too  great  for  his  feeble  brain  to  untangle 
or  to  remember.  Still,  he  would  often  ask  for  a  history  story,  yet 
never  quite  comprehended  it  unless  told  in  the  simplest  form,  and 
even  then  he  did  not  always  retain  it.  If  a  picture  connected 
with  the  history  talk  were  shown  him,  he  very  soon  grasped  the 
idea ;  so  the  plan  of  making  an  historical  scrap-book  from  our 
many  picture  cuttings  suggested  itself. 
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Having  done  this,  and  putting  the  date  1492  under  the  head  of 
the  first  picture,  Christopher  Columbus,  the  question  was  asked, 
"  Who  came  to  America  in  1492?"  He  learned  the  old  couplet, 
which  served  to  fasten  the  same  date  in  my  mind  in  childhood, — 

44  In  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-two, 
Columbus  crossed  the  ocean  blue." 

From  this  came  the  thought,  Why  not  make  rhymes  and  jingles 
to  accompany  each  picture  ?  Immediately  historical  rhymes  were 
started,  and,  with  their  aid  and  that  of  the  pictures  to  which  they 
were  attached,  he  has  been  led  through  the  history  of  his  country. 
I  will  give  only  one  jingle,  which  especially  pleased  him :  — 

44  England  sent  to  Boston  harbor 
Three  big  shiploads  of  tea ; 
We  wouldn't  pay  the  taxes, 
So  upset  it  in  the  sea." 

The  plan  proved  a  success,  as  James  remembered  the  dates  and 
events  associated  with  the  rhymes  and  pictures. 

Perhaps  I  can  cite  no  case  of  greater  interest,  as  showing  the 
method  of  teaching  sight  to  one  who  has  eyes  to  see,  yet  not  see- 
ing, than  that  of  Lewis,  an  attractive,  lovable  little  fellow.  He 
could  recognize  and  assort  different  colors  when  he  came  to  the 
school,  having  learned  them  by  being  a  short  time  at  a  kindergar- 
ten, but  he  was  deficient  in  all  other  branches.  He  seemed  very 
much  interested,  and  learned  to  do  easy  sums  in  arithmetic  by 
buttons  and  sticks,  and  learned  many  object  lessons  very  quickly. 
I  taught  him  many  words  by  associating  them  with  objects,  which 
he  seemed  to  comprehend.  After  learning  a  word,  he  could  find  it 
on  any  page  of  any  book  very  quickly. 

When  he  began  reading  from  a  book  which  contained  pictures 
with  each  lesson,  I  noticed  that  he  never  seemed  to  see  the 
object  in  the  picture  unless  the  object  was  a  boy  or  girl ;  and  even 
then  he  never  seemed  to  be  quite  sure,  always  asking,  u  Is  it  a 
boy?"  or,  "  Is  it  a  girl?"  But,  if  I  pointed  to  a  cow,  he  would 
look  at  it  and  ask,  "Is  it  a  tree?"  or,  if  I  pointed  to  a  kitten,  he 
would  ask,  "  Is  it  a  house?"  or  some  other  object  having  no  con- 
nection with  it.  A  picture  of  a  flower  would,  to  his  distorted 
vision,  resemble  a  boat,  perhaps.  Here  was  a  dilemma,  indeed; 
a  child  able  to  see  letters,  even  very  small  ones,  and  find  words 
in  any  book,  yet  not  able  to  see  pictures  of  the  most  common 
objects.  He  could  seem  to  see  the  picture  as  something  different 
from  the  words,  but  was  not  able  to  grasp  it  with  his  mental 
vision.     Repeatedly  cards  were  placed  before  him  upon  which 
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were  colored  pictures  of  familiar  objects,  and  near  to  each  of 
these  cards  another  was  placed,  containing  the  printed  name  of  the 
object ;  e.  g.,  by  the  picture  of  the  chair  the  word  u  chair."  When 
asked  for  "  chair,"  he  would  immediately  hand  me  the  word 
"  chair ; "  and  when  asked  to  find  the  chair,  he  would  show  me  a 
chair  in  the  room,  but  never  the  picture  of  it.  So  with  the  word 
44  table"  and  the  object  table,  the  word  "  piano"  and  the  object 
piano.  When  I  called  for  the  word  "  boy"  or  "  girl,"  he  would 
always  find  the  word,  place  it  on  the  shoulder  of  a  boy  or  girl, 
bring  it  back  to  the  desk,  and  look  over  the  pictures  until  he 
found  one  or  the  other,  and  ask,  hesitatingly,  "  Is  that  it? "  But, 
if  I  said,  "  Please  give  me  the  picture  of  the  boy,"  he  would  take 
it  up,  look  at  it,  and  put  it  down ;  then  take  up  the  picture  of  a 
girl,  look  at  it,  and  put  it  down ;  then  take  up  the  boy  again,  then 
the  girl,  looking  first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other,  and  ask, 
"Which  is  it?" 

Pictures  of  every  conceivable  style  were  used,  but  always  with 
the  same  result.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  visible  to  him  but  the  boy 
or  girl.  Once,  on  being  shown  a  silhouette  of  a  boy  drawing  a 
sled,  he  said,  "  I  know  who  that  is ;  that's  Nelson,"  said  Nelson 
being  a  negro  in  the  school ;  but  he  had  no  idea  of  what  Nelson 
was  doing  in  the  picture. 

Then  a  trial  was  made  with  sliced  object  cards,  but  with  the 
same  results.  The  sliced  cards  were  always  put  together  so  as  to 
form  the  name  of  the  object  correctly,  without  any  attempt  to 
form  the  picture  of  the  object ;  e.  g.,  in  forming  the  word  "  house," 
he  would  select  an  H  belonging  to  church,  O  to  house,  U  to  foun- 
tain, S  to  statue,  and  E  to  bridge,  and  when  asked  what  it  was,  he 
would  say,  "  House."  When  I  said  that  I  saw  no  house,  he  would 
take  my  fingers  and  place  them  on  the  letters  in  order  to  spell  the 
word,  evidently  not  seeing  the  confused  picture  wrought  by  the 
cards  of  a  church,  house,  fountain,  statue  and  bridge.  Even 
when  the  Bticed  object  cards  were  arranged  in  the  proper  way, 
forming  the  picture  of  the  house  to  correspond  with  the  spelling 
of  house,  he  would  see  no  difference  between  his  confused  parts  of 
pictures  and  the  proper  picture  of  a  house,  but  he  would  see  the 
word  u house"  in  each  case.  In  this  manner  he  would  form  the 
words  "  house,"  "  church,"  "  statue,"  "  boat,"  "  coach,"  etc.,  but 
never  form  the  objects. 

So  another  trial  must  be  made  to  teach  him  to  use  his  eyes  in 
the  right  way.  The  next  thing  brought  into  use  was  a  board,  in 
which  were  little  holes  forming  the  outline  of  a  horse.  I  gave 
him  pegs  of  different  colors  to  fit  into  the  holes.  After  doing 
this,  he  held  up  the  board  to  look  at  it,  but  no  horse  was  visible 
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to  him.  Twice  every  morning,  and  as  often  every  afternoon,  the 
same  task  was  set  for  him.  The  patient,  persistent  little  boy 
would  put  in  a  few  pegs,  hold  it  up  and  look  at  it  from  all  points, 
put  in  a  few  more  pegs  and  look  again,  and,  when  all  was  com- 
pleted, see  nothing  but  board  and  pegs.  Just  as  the  conclusion 
was  reached  that  some  new  method  must  be  devised  for  this  child, 
he  held  up  the  board  and  pegs  again,  and  asked,  "Is  that  a 
horse  ?"  Were  not  his  patience  and  perseverance  rewarded,  for 
was  he  not  beginning  to  see?  Then  came  a  lesson  on  the 
parts  of  a  horse ;  the  head  must  be  found,  the  tail,  the  fore  feet, 
etc.  And  now  he  seemed  to  see  always  the  horse  and  his  parts, 
while  the  pegs  and  board  no  longer  occupied  the  first  place  in  his 
vision.  Little  by  little  he  could  find  pictures  of  big  horses  and 
little  horses,  black  horses  and  white  horses ;  then  cats,  dogs,  cows, 
and  all  domestic  animals,  found  a  place  \n  his  consciousness,  and 
lodged  there. 

We  took  imaginary  trips.  The  picture  of  a  car  was  in  three 
parts.  After  a  talk  as  to  what  made  the  car  go,  he  found  the 
wheels.  And  what  was  done  when  we  got  into  the  car?  We 
looked  around  for  seats,  and  sat  down  by  the  window ;  then  he 
found  the  windows,  and  next  came  the  top,  to  keep  off  the  sun 
and  rain ;  and  so  the  car  was  learned. 

The  ringing  of  the  church  bell  calls  us  to  church.  When  we 
are  there  we  must  go  up  the  steps,  into  the  big  door.  Above  the 
door  are  the  long  corridors ;  next,  the  roof,  and  above  all  the 
tall,  pointed  spire,  from  which  the  bell  rang  out;  and  thus  a 
church  was  learned,  and  the  other  pictures  in  like  manner. 

Still,  with  the  new  pictures,  it  was  a  groping  process,  requiring 
many  attempts  and  some  help,  and  he  never  felt  quite  sure  without 
comparing  it  with  another  picture  of  the  object  represented,  and 
my  assurance  that  he  was  right. 

But,  with  the  beauty  of  the  green  leaves  and  bright  flowers  of 
the  springtime,  came  a  greater  beauty  of  mental  vision  to  this 
little  child.  Long  before  the  coming  of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  he 
had  learned  them  all  from  the  pictures  of  the  Prang  flower  cards. 
Up  to  this  time  the  different  leaves  and  flowers  were  nearly  alike 
to  him :  the  red  rose  was  like  the  bluebell,  except  in  color ;  and 
the  maple  and  willow  leaves  might  be  one  and  the  same. 
Over  and  over  the  lesson  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  was  told ;  and, 
when  the  grass  was  shooting  upwards  and  the  leaves  budding 
forth,  the  pictures  were  laid  aside,  for  there  must  be  no  more 
learning  by  comparison.  He  must  learn  now  to  see  the  different 
leaves  and  flowers  by  themselves.  Soon  he  brought  me  an  oak 
leaf  from  the  yard,  the  same  former  hesitancy  showing  itself  as  he 
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asked,  "  What  is  it?"  and  when  I  told  him  that  he  must  tell  me, 
he  said,  very  eagerly,  "Where  is  the  card  —  quick?"  and,  on 
being  told  that  the  cards  had  gone  away  for  a  year,  he  kept  ner- 
vously repeating,  "What  is  it?"  "What  is  it?"  and,  when  no 
help  was  given,  he  said,  "  Is  it  an  oak?**  "  Is  it?"  I  asked.  He 
looked  again  and  said,  "  Yes,  it  is  like  the  oak  picture ; "  and,  as 
I  said,  "  Yes,  Lewis,  it  is  the  oak,  and  you  are  my  very  nice  boy," 
he  said,  with  such  a  tone  of  satisfaction,  "There!"  and  seated 
himself,  overcome  with  joy.  The  elms,  the  ash,  the  willows,  the 
poplars,  were  all  learned ;  but  none  seemed  to  give  him  the  intense 
pleasure  of  the  oak. 

One  day  he  came  running  in  from  recess,  with  face  radiant  and 
hands  full  of  chickweed,  saying,  "I've  found  it,  teacher!" 
"Found  what?"  "The  little  white  chickweed,"  and  he  smiled 
merrily  over  it.  Then  the  buttercups,  clovers  and  daisies  in  time 
claimed  his  recognition,  and  the  lesson  of  seeing  was  learned. 
Truly  he  had  eyes  that  saw  now.  L.  J.  S. 


One  afternoon,  in  the  spring  of  1885,  a  shy,  sensitive  little  girl 
of  eleven  years,  Ida  by  name,  first  came  to  us  as  a  pupil.  She 
took  kindly  to  the  new,  strange  faces  about  her,  and  a  little  home- 
sick wave  was  soon  dispelled  by  the  wonder  of  her  surroundings. 
She  was  easily  diverted  with  play  puzzles,  though  she  did  not  put 
them  together,  nor  did  she  even  try  long;  that  involved  effort, 
and  effort  was  no  part  of  Ida's  nature  ;  but  the  bright  colors  and 
the  curved,  curious  cuttings  interested  her  much,  and  she  would 
handle  and  turn  them  over  again  and  again. 

Ida  proved  to  be  indolent  and  untruthful,  happiest  when  roam- 
ing among  the  children  or  resting  on  her  elbows.  She  did  not 
know  the  right  hand  from  the  left,  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
had  no  ambition,  and  was  inert  in  brain  and  disposition.  When 
coaxed  or  urged  to  make  little  efforts,  such  as  fitting  puzzles  and 
imitating  forms,  she  would  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  saying, 
"  Can't  do  it."  "  Don't  know  how."  "  Too  hard."  Tears  were 
a  chronic  weakness  with  Ida.  Indeed,  her  whole  progress  from  the 
start  has  been  thoroughly  wet  down  with  floods  of  tears.  Five  or 
six  minutes  were  lost  at  nearly  every  lesson  the  first  year  on  account 
of  this  weakness,  which  was  so  inborn  and  genuine  a  thing  that  no 
joking,  shaming,  promises  or  deprivals  could  drive  her  out  of  it. 

She  was  first  taught  to  read  by  the  use  of  thirteen  words,  in 
which  were  imbedded  the  entire  alphabet.  They  were  largely  the 
names  of  common  objects,  and  while  she  was  engaged  in  chats 
about  them  she  grew  familiar  with  them,  and  was  able,  after  many 
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trials,  to  put  little  letter-cards  together  so  as  to  form  their  exact 
duplicates.  She  learned  to  write,  beginning  with  the  round  o,  then 
changing  it  into  a,  then  into  <Z,  then  gy  then  wrote  the  word  dog^ 
and  so  on  till  the  thirteen  words  comprising  the  twenty-six  letters 
were  taught  in  script.  When  the  letters  to  be  made  were  not 
easily  comprehended,  dozens  of  them  were  made  in  pencil  on  the 
board  and  traced  by  Ida  with  chalk.  In  a  few  days  she  would 
make  the  letter  which  had  cost  her  the  usual  tears  without  the  pen- 
cilled copy.  She  was  always  pleasantly  excited  after  a  mental 
exertion,  saying,  "Got  it  now,  ain't  I?"  But,  with  every  new 
thing,  she  was  strangely  positive  she  never  could  succeed,  and  so 
was  never  ready  to  begin,  —  always  a  little  weeping  first. 

After  she  had  read  her  first  book  partly  through,  and  was  enabled 
to  transcribe  little  printed  stories  into  script,  and  when  she  began 
to  see  for  herself  the  value  of  her  own  attempts,  an  ambitious 
spark  was  for  the  first  time  kindled,  which  led  to  a  most  surprising 
advance  in  intellect.  The  tears,  not  so  violent,  were  a  part  of 
each  progress  still ;  but,  under  cover  of  them,  she  was  at  last  try- 
ing to  penetrate  the  little  cloud  of  mystery  around  each  forward 
step.  After  her  first  reading  book  she  soon  completed  the  sec- 
ond, read  detached  stories,  and  the  histories,  in  words  of  one 
syllable,  of  the  United  States  and  England.  She  was  especially 
fond  of  these,  and  would  beg  for  stories  about  our  presidents, 
every  one  of  whom  she  can  name,  and  relate  some  little  incident  or 
anecdote  concerning  each.  New  thoughts  were  illustrated  to  her 
by  means  of  the  sand-table,  which  was  simply  invaluable  in  pic* 
turing  mountains,  islands,  rivers,  forts,  sieges,  with  little  colored 
sticks  for  men,  etc.  Ida  can  trace  a  fair  map  of  Massachusetts  in 
the  wet  sand.  She  can  also  read  and  write  numbers  in  dollars  and 
cents ;  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide ;  count  money  and  make 
change  up  to  five  dollars ;  tell  time  accurately  on  the  dock  and 
watch ;  and  compose  little  home  letters.  She  possesses  consider- 
able knowledge  in  physiology,  some  general  ideas  of  grammar  and 
geography ;  will  commit  a  poem  of  twenty  lines,  unaided,  in  a  few 
days ;  sews  very  neatly,  and  runs  a  sewing  machine ;  can  easily  be 
taught  domestic  and  industrial  work ;  and  she  promises  well  to  be- 
come a  fairly  intelligent  work-woman. 

The  inspiration  of  music  and  the  gymnasium  work  cannot  be 
over-estimated  in  the  stimulus  thoy  have  afforded  her  dormant 
faculties. 

It  is  still  an  effort  for  Ida  to  conquer  difficulties ;  but  constant 
discipline  has  made  her  so  much  more  brave  and  self-reliant,  that 
her  capabilities  have  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  she  has  grown 
womanly,  self -helpful  and  companionable.  L.  L.  M. 
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1886. 

[Acts,  chap.  298.] 

AN   ACT    concerning   the   Massachusetts    School  for  the 

Feeble-Minded. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  a*  follows ; 

Section  1.  The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded 
shall  establish  and  maintain  two  departments,  one  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  education  of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  within  the 
school  age,  or  who  in  the  Judgment  of  the  trustees  thereof  are 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as 
the  school  department ;  and  one  for  the  care  and  custody  of  those 
feeble-minded  persons  who  are  beyond  the  school  age  or  are  not 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as 
the  custodial  department. 

Sect.  2.  The  persons  who  have  been  or  who  hereafter  may  be 
received  by  said  corporation,  shall  from  time  to  time  be  classified 
in  and  between  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see  fit, 
and  the  trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their  dis- 
cretion, and  may  at  any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate 
and  cause  him  to  be  removed  either  to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of 
his  settlement  or  to  the  custody  of  the  state  board  of  lunacy  and 
charity,  and  they  may  also  allow  any  inmate  to  be  absent  on  a 
visit  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  and  the  liability 
of  any  person  or  place  to  said  corporation  for  the  support  of 
such  inmate  shall  not  be  suspended  by  reason  of  such  absence 
unless  such  inmate  shall  during  such  period  become  a  charge  to 
the  state  elsewhere. 

Sect.  8.  Said  corporation  shall  gratuitously  receive,  maintain 
and  educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble-minded 
persons  from  this  Commonwealth  as  shall  be  designated  by  the 
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governor  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  education.  Special  pupils  may  be  received  from  any 
other  state  or  province  at  a  charge  not  less  than  three  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  The  trustees  may  also  at  their  discretion 
receive,  maintain  and  educate,  except  in  the  custodial  department, 
other  feeble-minded  persons  either  gratuitously  or  upon  such  terms 
as  they  may  determine. 

Sect.  4.*  There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  annually  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded 
for  the  use  of  said  school  in  equal  quarterly  instalments,  commenc- 
ing on  the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six. 

Sect.  5.  When  it  is  made  to  appear  upon  application  in  writ- 
ing to  a  judge  of  a  probate  court  that  a  person  is  a  fit  subject  for 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  such  judge  may 
commit  such  person  to  said  institution  by  an  order  of  commitment 
directed  to  the  trustees  thereof,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a 
physician  who  is  a  graduate  of  some  legally  organized  medical 
college  and  has  practised  three  years  in  this  Commonwealth,  that 
such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution.  The  fees  of 
the  judge  for  hearing  and  determining  the  application  shall  be 
three  dollars,  and  in  cases  where  he  is  required  to  go  from  his 
office  or  place*  of  business  to  attend  such  hearing,  an  additional 
fee  of  one  dollar  and  all  necessary  expenses  of  travel,  to  be  paid 
upon  the  certificate  of  the  judge  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in 
which  such  hearing  was  had. 

Sect.  6.  A  person  applying  for  the  commitment  of  a  feeble- 
minded person  under  the  provisions  of  section  five  of  this  chapter 
shall  first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  mayor,  or  one  of  the  select- 
men of  the  place  where  such  feeble-minded  person  resides,  of  his 
intention  to  make  such  application,  and  satisfactory  evidence  that 
such  notice  has  been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  and 
accompany  the  order  of  commitment. 

Sect.  7.  The  charges  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custo- 
dial department  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded  shall  be  three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  a  week  for 
each  person,  and  shall  be  paid  quarterly  as  follows :  For  those  not 
having  known  settlements  in  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  same  may  afterwards  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  feeble-minded  person  themselves,  if 
of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  the  same,  or  of  any  person  or  kindred 

•  Repealed,  Chap.  123,  Acts  of  1887. 
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bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the  place  of  their  settlement 
if  any  such  is  ascertained  ;  for  those  having  known  settlements  in 
this  Commonwealth,  either  by  the  persons  bound  to  pay  or  by  the 
place  in  which  such  inmates  had  their  settlement  at  the  time  of 
their  admission,  unless  other  sufficient  security  is  taken  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  trustees  for  such  support.  If  any  person  or  place 
refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  such  charges,  or  such  sums  as  may  be 
charged  and  due  for  the  removal  of  an  inmate  whom  the  trustees 
are  authorized  by  law  to  remove,  for  thirty  days  after  the  same 
has  been  demanded  in  writing  by  the  treasurer  of  the  institution, 
of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  or  of  the  selectmen  of  the 
town,  or  of  the  person  liable  therefor,  the  same  with  interest  from 
the  time  of  such  demand  may  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  the  insti- 
tution in  an  action  of  contract  in*  the  name  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
institution  against  such  delinquent  city,  town  or  person,  and  the 
district  attorneys  or  other  prosecuting  officers  shall  bring  any  of 
the  actions  authorized  by  this  section  when  requested. 

Sect.  8.  Every  city  or  town  paying  the  charges  and  expenses 
for  the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person  admitted  to 
said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  shall  have  like 
rights  and  remedies  to  recover  the  full  amount  thereof  with  interest 
and  costs  of  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or  of  the  feeble-minded 
person  himself  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay,  or  of  any  person  bound 
by  law  to  maintain  him,  as  if  such  charges  and  expenses  had  been 
incurred  in  the  ordinary  support  of  such  feeble-minded  person. 

Sect.  9.  The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  shall  annually  prepare  and  send  to  the  board  of 
education  a  written  or  printed  report  of  its  proceedings,  income 
and  expenditures,  properly  classified,  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  September,  stating  the  sum  appropriated  by 
the  Commonwealth,  the  sum  expended  under  said  appropriation,  the 
whole  number  and  the  average  number  of  inmates,  the  number  and 
salaries  of  officers  and  persons  employed,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  the  board  may  require,  and  shall  also  once  in  three  months 
make  a  report  to  said  board  stating  the  number  of  inmates  received 
and  the  number  discharged  during  the  preceding  three  months, 
also  the  whole  number  then  in  the  institution,  and  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  supported  by  the  Commonwealth,  together  with  such 
other  information  as  the  board  may  require. 

Sect.  10.  The  state  board  of  lunacy  and  charity  may  from  time 
to  time  transfer  from  the  state  almshouse,  state  workhouse,  state 
primary  school  or  either  of  the  state  lunatic  hospitals,  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  any  inmate  whose  condi- 
tion would  be  benefited  by  such  transfer,  upon  the  certificate  of  a 
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physician  that  such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution. 
All  accounts  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custodial  depart- 
ment of  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  by  the 
Commonwealth  under  this  act  shall,  after  they  have  been  approved 
by  the  board  of  lunacy  and  charity,  be  presented  to  the  auditor 
and  paid  from  the  treasury. 

Sect.  11.  Said  corporation  may  hold  for  the  purpose  aforesaid 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
as  well  as  the  personal  estate  now  authorized  by  law. 

Sect.  12.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  except  so  much 
thereof  as  authorizes  a  change  of  the  name  of  said  school,  and 
chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  are 
hereby  repealed.  Said  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  act  done,  or  any 
right  accrued,  or  any  cause  of  action,  or  any  suit  or  proceeding 
had  or  commenced  in  a  civil  case,  or  any  commitment  made,  be- 
fore the  repeal  takes  effect. 

Sect.  13.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July 
next.     [Approved  June  IS, 1886. 


1887. 

» 

[Acts,  Cbap.  123.] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  of 
the  Acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  en- 
titled An  Act  concerning  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  annually,  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  for  the  use  of  said  school,  in  equal  quarterly  payments, 
commencing  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven. 

Sect.  2.  Section  four  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Ap- 
proved March  25,  1887. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  21.] 

RESOLVE  in  favor  of  the  Massachusetts   School  for  the 

Feeble-Minded. 

Resolved^  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  treas- 
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urer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  to  make 
good  a  similar  sum  expended  from  the  permanent  funds  of  the 
institution  in  enlarging  its  school  accommodations.  [Approved 
March  24, 1887. 

[Resolve*,  Chap.  64.] 

RESOLVE  providing  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  use  of 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth,  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  additional  land  for  the  use  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  said  institution.  The 
amount  of  expenditure  authorized  in  this  resolve  is  to  purchase 
land  with  a  view  of  establishing  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  in  another  locality,  and  erecting  thereon  at  some 
future  time  such  buildings  as  will  suitably  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  institution.     [Approved  May  26, 1887. 


1888. 

[Resolves,  Cbap.  82.] 

RESOLVE  providing  for  the  erection  of  buildings  in  the  city 
of  Waltham  for  the  use  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  expended,  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  suitable  buildings  for  the  use  of  said  school  to  provide  for 
not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients  :  provided,  that  a  sum 
not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars  may  be  expended  during  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety  :  provided,  further,  that  no  portion  of  the  sums  mentioned 
in  this  resolve  shall  be  expended  until  plans  for  said  buildings 
shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  until 
the  land,  recently  purchased  in  the  city  of  Waltham  for  the  use  of 
said  school,  shall  have  been  conveyed  to  the  Commonwealth  by  a 
good  and  sufficient  deed,  and  free  from  all  encumbrances.  [Ap- 
proved May  22,  1888. 
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TERMS  OP  ADMISSION. 


The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  eight  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  chil- 
dren, nor  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic. 
None  such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable 
subjects. 

Children  should  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing, 
and  stout  shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  Those  who  tear  and 
destroy  their  clothing  should  be  provided  with  garments  made  ex- 
pressly for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture  as  not  to  be  easily 
torn. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  For  others,  a 
charge  will  be  made  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parents  and 
the  trouble  and  cost  of  treating  them.* 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  certain 
blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  appli- 
cation. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the 
Superintendent, 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D. 


*  Indigent  pupils  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  can 
secure  gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  governors  of  their  respective 
States,  information  about  which  will  be  furnished  by  applying  to  the  Superintendent, 
as  above. 
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RULES    AND    REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  — A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum. — The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  * 

Visiting  Committee.  — The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution, 
one  each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of 
the  institution ;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the 
rooms  in  the  establishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report 
of  the  superintendent,  and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  im- 
pressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at 
any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors. — Two  auditors  shall  be  appointed  annually.  They 
shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer. 
They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belong- 
ing to  the  institution;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the 
treasurer  without  their  order. 

Superintendent.  — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to 
reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  insti- 
tution. 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers, 
assistants  and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  shall  consult  the  executive  com- 
mittee before  making  any  material  changes  in  the  administration 
of  the  institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 
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He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training,  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same  ;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parent- 
age and  probable  cause  of  deficiency,  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the 
circumstances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character : 
and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each 
one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores  and  furniture,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof : 
provided,  however,  that,  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a 
steward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of 
board,  instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interests  of  the  institution  require. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual 
report,  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study,  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant 
and  pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  — The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 
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If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 
she  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  — Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco. — The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  other- 
wise, is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 

Beneficiaries. — Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six 
years  of  age. 

They  must  be  provided  with  suitable  changes  of  raiment  for 
winter  and  summer,  and  especially  with  thick  shoes  or  boots. 

The  boys  must  have  at  least  six  good  cotton  shirts,  three  night- 
shirts, and  six  pairs  of  socks  or  stockings ;  two  coats  or  jackets, 
two  pairs  of  trousers,  two  waistcoats  and  an  overcoat,  two  pairs 
of  shoes  or  boots,  six  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  a  good  cap  or  hat. 

The  girls  must  be  provided  with  the  same  quantity  of  linen,  and 
with  three  gowns  and  three  night-dresses.  The  clothing  must  all 
be  of  good,  serviceable  material. 

It  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,  by 
the  parents ;  anything  more  than  common  mending  will  not  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
owner  —  at  full  length. 

Pupils  not  Beneficiaries.  —  Any  suitable  person  may  be  admit- 
ted to  the  institution,  on  presenting  to  the  superintendent  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  fitness  for  it,  on  such  terms  as  he  or  the  trustees 
shall  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties  in 
each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly,  in  advance,  or  suf- 
ficient security  therefor  given. 

Private  pupils  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  decent  suits  of 
clothing,  and  sufficient  changes  of  garments  of  all  kinds  for  win. 
ter  and  also  summer. 

They  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  is  situated  at  723  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston,  and 
may  be  reached  by  taking  any  horse-car  of  the  South  Boston  line, 
and  getting  off  at  M  Street.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  Wednes- 
days, at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are 
often  in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  but  a  small  fund 
which  it  can  apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or 
material  therefor,  suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  eighteen,  will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly  to 
the  school  at  our  expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  superintend- 
ent, if  notified. 


Further  contributions  of  all  sorts  of  material  for  the  industrial 
work  of  the  pupils  will  be  gratefully  received,  and  put  to  good  uses. 
Articles  such  as  remnants  and  scraps  of  silks,  worsteds,  prints, 
flannels,  carpets  old  and  new,  rags  suitable  for  rugs,  and  the  like, 
are  in  great  demand,  and  none  too  many  can  be  given  us. 

A  visit  to  the  school  is  urged  upon  all  interested  in  this  noble 
charity. 


_* 
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